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PRE  FACE. 


1^ 


\v  HEN  Ireland  seemed  devoted  to  political  parties,  withheld  neither 
by  true  wisdom  nor  by  kind  feelings ;  wh«i  all  interference  seemed 
full  of  danger  and  void  of  hope ;  the  author  formed  the  design  of 
abstracting  his  thoughts  from  public  transactions,  and  of  bending 
them  on  the  studies  of  inanimate  nature. 

In  this  pursuit,  materials  were  collected  for  the  natural  history 
of  his  native  county ;  a  part  of  this  collection  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  respected  member  of  the  Dublin  Sodety ;  and  this,  with  other 
accompanying  remarks,  too  hastily  thrown  together,  was  published, 
in  i8oft,  under  the  title  of  a  ''  Statistical  Survey  of  the  G>unty  of 
London-Deny."  The  imperfections  of  this  work  did  not  escape 
the  author;  and,  in  consequence,  a  design  was  formed  that,  on  some 
future  occasion,  if  possible,  these  defects  should  be  redeemed. 

In  1B09  the  worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers  sent  over,  to 
visit  their  estate  in  the  coimty  of  London-Derry,  three  gentlemen 
of  excellent  judgment  and  patriotic  views :  They  were  pleased  to 
honour  the  author  with  a  visit,  and  to  favour  him  with  their  confidence. 

In  various  conversations,  it  was  suggested  that  if  a  Chart  of  Terri^ 
tory  could  be  combined  with  a  TopograpMcal  Map,  on  an  extended 
scale,  it  would  be  a  most  useful  acquisition  for  the  proprietors  of 
the  county.  Having  long  been  desirous  of  some  vehicle,  in  which 
his  own  observations,  connected  chiefly  with  geological  enquiry, 
might  be  permanently  enfixed,  the  author  willingly  consented 
to  aid  in  the  project  of  the  Deputation ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  one 
and  the  ^ame  Chart  and  Memoir,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
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comprehend  the  respective  views  of  each  party.  On  this  agreement, 
the  author  undertook  to  superintend  the  whole  of  the  work,  and  the 
Deputation  engaged  to  recommend  it,  to  the  joint  patronage  of  the 
Irish  Society,  and  of  the  twelve  chief  Companies  of  London. 

An  accidental  meeting  with  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Hill,  member 
for  the  city  of  London-Derry,  made  the  author  acquainted  with  the 
friendly  disposition  of  that  gentleman  towards  the  proposed  publica- 
tion ;  and  from  him,  beyond  any  other  person,  the  author  has 
received  a  steady  and  effectual  support.*    On  the  recommendation  of 

*  The  following  Letter  furnishes  a  liberal  proof  of  what  has  been  stated  at  this  place. 

Dbar  Sia, 

The  Grand  Jury  have  examined,  with  much  8atisfieu:tion,  the  specimen  of  Engraving 
of  part  of  the  Map  of  the  City  and  County  of  Ltodon-Derry,  which  has  been  laid  before 
them  at  these  Assizes. 

We  have  granted  a  further  sum  towards  the  execution  of  the  work ;  and  I  am  directed 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  to  express  to  you  their  approbation  and  thanks,  for  the  zeal  and  di]*« 
gence  with  which  you  have  conducted  this  useful  undertaking.  Altliough  this  Grand 
Jury,  from  their  ephemeral  nature,  cannot  by  any  act  bind  the  next  or  others  in  succes- 
sion, yet  have  no  difficulty  in  expressing  to  you,  through  me,  their  confidence,  that  the 
sum  towards  completing  the  County  Map  will  be  presented  to  the  extent  altogether  of 
one  thousand  guineas  or  poimds^  and  individually  they  will  in  future  give  the  measure  their 
most  cheerful  support. 

As  tlifework  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Memoir,  and  embraces  already  more  objects 
than  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  for  the  mere  execution  of  a  Road  Map  can  with  a 
view  to  voting  pecuniary  aid  take  legally  into  their  contemplation;  I  am  therefore  directed 
further  to  express  to  you,  a  hope  and  expectation,  that  you  will  explain  to  the  absentee 
Corporate  proprietors  on  your  return  to  London,  the  encouragement  which  this  interesting 
subject  has  received  from  the  resident  Gentlemen ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  those 
respectable  Bodies  will  feel  a  duty,  and  ati  interest,  in  sharing  with  us  the  protection  and 
support  of  this  public  work. 

I  hope  to  meet  you  in  London,  and  shall  have,  be  assured,  personal  gratification  in 
giving  you  any  assistance  in  my  power. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Dsar  Sir, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

•     .     r^         o    •      .4  •  for  Self  and  Fellows, 

London-Derry,  Spring  Jmxes,  *"*  "^  * 

Grand  Jury  Room,  1814.  G.  F.  HILL,  Foreman. 

« 

The  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampton. 
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Sir  G;  Hill,  seconded  by  Henry  Richardson,  Esq.  of  Somerset,  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county  took  the  work  under  their  especial  pro- 
tection; and  most  liberally  have  they  discharged  their  voluntary 
share  of  patronage. 

The  worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers,  whose  Deputation  in  a 
great  degree  originated  the  plan,  have  continued  on  all  occasions  the 
most  friendly  encouragement.  The  honourable  the  Irish  Sodety,  with 
the  worshipful  Companies  of  Mercers,  Ironmongers,  and  Grocers, 
have  been  contributors  in  the  first  class ;  in  the  next,  are  to  be,  com- 
prised the  worshipful  Companies  of  Drapers  and  Salters. 

The  motives  from  which  the  undertaking  originated  at  first,  and 
by  which  it  has  been  actuated  ever  since,  are  far  from  selfish  or 
mercenary ;  in  consequence,  no  pains  nor  expenses  have  been  spared, 
which  might  contribute  to  its  correctness  or  embellishment :  Never- 
theless all  human  things  are  full  of  error ;  and  the  author,  most 
deeply  conscious  of  his  manifold  imperfections,  requests  from  the 
reader,  that  he  will  receive  his  labours  with  indulgence,  *'  not  weigh- 
ing his  merits,  but  pardoning  his  offences.*' 
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PRE  FACE. 


Vt  HEN  Ireland  seemed  devoted  to  political  parties^  withheld  neither 
by  true  wisdom  nor  by  kind  feelings ;  when  all  interference  seemed 
full  of  danger  and  void  of  hope ;  the  author  formed  the  design  of 
abstracting  his  thoughts  from  public  transactions^  and  of  bending 
them  on  the  studies  of  inanimate  nature. 

hi  this  pursuit,  materials  were  collected  for  the  natural  history 
of  his  native  county ;  a  part  of  this  collection  was  plax:ed  in  the  hands 
of  a  respected  member  of  the  Dublin  Society ;  and  this,  with  other 
accompanying  remarks,  too  hastily  thrown  together,  was  published^ 
in  iSoft,  under  the  title  of  a  ^'  Statistical  Survey  of  the  Gxinty  of 
London*Derry/'  The  imperfections  of  this  work  did  not  escape 
the  author;  and,  in  consequence,  a  design  v^s  formed  that,  on  some 
future  occasion,  if  possible,  these  defects  should  be  redeemed. 

In  1809  the  worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers  sent  over,  to 
visit  their  estate  in  the  county  of  London-Derry,  three  gentlemen 
of  excellent  judgment  and  patriotic  views :  They  were  pleased  to 
honour  the  author  with  a  visit,  and  to  favour  him  with  their  confidence. 

In  various  conversations,  it  was  suggested  that  if  a  Chart  of  TerrU 
tary  could  be  combined  with  a  Topograplucal  Map,  on  an  extended 
scale,  it  would  be  a  most  useful  acquisition  for  the  proprietors  of 
the  county.  Having  long  been  desirous  of  some  vehicle,  in  which 
his  own  observations,  connected  chiefly  with  geological  enquiry, 
might  be  permanently  enfixed,  the  author  willingly  consented 
to  aid  in  the  project  of  the  Deputation ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  one 
and  the  ^same  Chart  and  Memoir,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
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comprehend  the  respective  views  of  each  party.  On  this  agreement, 
the  author  undertook  to  superintend  the  whole  of  the  work,  and  the 
Deputation  engaged  to  recommend  it,  to  the  joint  patronage  of  the 
Irish  Society,  and  of  the  twelve  chief  Companies  of  London. 

An  accidental  meeting  with  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Hill,  member 
for  the  city  of  London-Derry,  made  the  author  acquainted  with  the 

friendly  disposition  of  that  gentleman  towards  the  proposed  publica- 

« 

tion ;  and  from  him,  beyond  any  other  person,  the  author  has 
received  a  steady  and  effectual  support.*    On  the  recommendation  of 

*  The  following  Letter  furnishes  a  liberal  proof  of  what  has  been  stated  at  this  place. 

Dbar  Sia, 

The  Grand  Jury  have  examined,  with  much  8atisfieu:tion,  the  specimen  of  Engraving 
of  part  of  the  Map  of  the  City  and  County  of  Ltodon-Derry,  which  has  been  laid  before 
them  at  these  Assizes. 

We  have  granted  a  further  sum  towards  the  execution  of  the  work ;  and  I  am  directed 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  to  express  to  you  their  approbation  and  thanks,  for  the  zeal  and  di]*« 
gence  with  which  you  have  conducted  this  useful  undertaking.  Although  this  Grand 
Jury,  from  their  ephemeral  nature,  cannot  by  any  act  bind  the  next  or  others  in  succes- 
sion, yet  have  no  difficulty  in  expressing  to  you,  through  me,  their  confidence,  that  the 
sum  towards  completing  the  County  Map  will  be  presented  to  the  extent  altogether  of 
one  thousand  guineas  or  poimds^  and  individually  they  will  in  future  give  the  measure  their 
most  cheerful  support. 

As  tlifework  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Memoir,  and  embraces  already  more  objects 
than  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  for  the  mere  execution  of  a  Road  Map  can  with  a 
view  to  voting  pecuniary  aid  take  legally  into  their  contemplation;  I  am  therefore  directed 
further  to  express  to  you,  a  hope  and  expectation,  that  you  will  explain  to  the  absentee 
Corporate  proprietors  on  your  return  to  London,  the  encouragement  which  this  interesting 
subject  has  received  from  the  resident  Gentlemen ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  those 
respectable  Bodies  will  feel  a  duty,  and  ati  interest,  in  sharing  with  us  the  protection  and 
support  of  this  public  work. 

I  hope  to  meet  you  in  London,  and  shall  have,  be  assured,  personal  gratification  in 

giving  you  any  assistance  in  my  power. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Dsar  Sir, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

r    J     T*         o    '      A^^^  for  Self  and  Fellows, 

jAmdon-Derry,  Spring  Juixes,  ^^  » 

Grand  Jury  Room,  1814.  G.  F.  HILL,  Foreman. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Sampion. 
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Sir  G:  Hill,  seconded  by  Henry  Richardson,  Esq.  of  Somerset,  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county  took  the  work  under  their  especial  pro- 
tection; and  most  liberally  have  they  discharged  their  voluntary 
share  of  patronage. 

The  worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers,  whose  Deputation  in  a 
great  degree  originated  the  plan,  have  continued  on  all  occasions  the 
most  friendly  encouragement.  The  honourable  the  Irish  Society,  with 
the  worshipful  Companies  of  Mercers,  Ironmongers,  and  Grocers, 
have  been  contributors  in  the  first  class;  in  the  next,  are  to  be, com- 
prised the  worshipful  Companies  of  Drapers  and  Salters. 

The  motives  from  which  the  undertaking  originated  at  first,  and 
by  which  it  has  been  actuated  ever  since,  are  far  from  selfish  or 
mercenary ;  in  consequence,  no  pains  nor  expenses  have  been  spared, 
which  might  contribute  to  its  correctness  or  embellishment :  Never- 
theless all  human  things  are  full  of  error ;  and  the  author,  most 
deeply  conscious  of  his  manifold  imperfections,  requests  from  the 
reader,  that  he  will  receive  his  labours  with  indulgence,  "  not  weigh- 
ing his  merits,  but  pardoning  his  offences.*' 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

1  H  B  Author  acknowledges  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  derived  consi- 
derable information  from  a  former  Map,  executed  by  Mr.  M*Crea,  and  in 
the  possession  of  the  Grand- Jury  of  the  county  of  London*Derry. 

He  is  also  indebted  for  the  Tables  on  the  subject  of  Climate,  and  on  the 
Ratps  of  Provisions,  to  his  late  esteemed  friend,  Doctor  Patterson  of  London- 
Derry. 

If  there  be  any  other  to  whom  he  owes  particular  thanks,  he  begs  indul- 
gence for  unintentional  neglects. 


OMISSION. 

Page  256,  the  following  paragraph  was  accidentally  omitted :  ^^  Mr. 
Torrens  has  lately  built  a  good  house  on  his  estate  of  Derrynoid.  Already 
there  is  such  progress  in  improvements  as  affords  a  good  earnest  of  future 
embellishment  and  advantages/' 


ERRATA. 

Page    4,  line  6,  fw  year  safter  ttad  years  after. 
12,  —  33,  /or  noe,  read  one. 
6I9  for  the  date  1515,  read  1615t  ^nd  trantpose  the  same  to  its  true  place  in  the 

Chronological  order, 
184,  —  t4,  for  14  to  each  two  acres  (Irish),  read  i^  acres  (Irish)  to  each  inhabitant. 
S97,  —  14,  for  rival  characters  of  real,  read  real  characters  of  rural. 
317,  — *    t,  for  1«  to  20,  read  8  to  12. 
336,  —  t8,  for  any  another,  read  any  other. 
344,  —    6,  for  been  abled,  read  be  enabled. 

The  order  of  precedency  of  the  Companies,  as  given  in  the  Chart,  was  taken  from  a  living 
authority ;  but  on  comparing  it  afterwards  with  Oldisworth's  Book  of  Arms,  it  appears  that 
the  following  is  the  ancient  order,  and  should  therefore  be  substituted  after  No.  6. 

7.  Merchant  Taylors.  10.  Haberdashers. 

8.  Vintners.  11.  Salters. 

9.  Ironmongers.  12.  Clothworkers. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


The  Grand  Jury 
The  Honourable 
The  Worshipful 
The  Worshipful 
The  Worshipful 
The  Worshipful 
The  Worshipful 
The  Worshipful 
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of  the  County  of  London-Deny, 
the  Irish  Society,  London, 
Company  of  Fishmongers,  London, 
Company  of  Mercers,  London, 
Company  of  Ironmongers,  London, 
Company  of  Grocers,  London, 
Company  of  Salters,  London, 
Company  of  Drapers,  Lonclon, 


1000  guineas. 
100  guineas  ^ 
250  guineas. 
120  guineas. 
100  guineios. 
£100. 

50  guineas. 
50  guineas. 


Most  Noble  Marquis  of  Waterford,  3  copies. 
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Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  5  copies. 
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Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe. 
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Thomas  Bateson,  Esq.  Belvoir. 
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John  Ross,  Esq.  Lodge. 

George  Canning,  Esq.  M.  P. 
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PART  I. 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION, 


MEMOIR. 


Sketch  of  Irish  Affairs j  preceding  the  Settlement  of  Protestant  Colonies 

in  Ulster. 

A  I- THOUGH  the  military  dominion  of  England  had  subsisted  in 
Ireland  more  than  four  hundred  years,  before  the  time  when  the  Pro- 
testant colonies  were  settled  by  King  James  the  First,  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  yet  all  historians  agree  that,  previous  to  this  date  the  civil 
and  political  influence  of  this  power  was  but  nominally  acknowledged, 
and  of  course  was  but  occasionally  obeyed.  It  was  obeyed,  indeed,  by 
the  Irish  chieftains  when  their  own  feuds  excited  them  to  enmity  with 
each  other ;  it  was  set  at  nought  as  often  as  these  partial  rivalries 
gave  way  to  a  more  general  resentment  against  invading  foreigners. 

In  this  precarious  state  of  affairs,  although  the  power  of  the 
English  was,  for  the  most  part,  equal  to  the  repressing  of  any  sudden 
insurrections,  yet  the  effort,  like  the  danger,  being  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  was  seldom,  if  ever,  sustained  with  that  equability 
which  is  necessary  to  hold  in  subjection  the  unbroken  spirit  of  a 
warlike  people.  Such  are  the  considerations  which  may  account  for 
the  hopes  and  the  courage  with  which  the  Irish  clans,  under  their 
native  Princes,  flew  to  arms  on  every  favourable  opportunity. 

Even  when  the  influence  of  the  conquerors  might  have  begun  to  im- 
press habits  partaking  of  their  own  improvements,  this  progress  was 
retarded  in  Ireland  by  many  unhappy  though,  perhaps,  unavoidable 
tauses;  and  among  others,  it  was  obviously  and  essentially  impeded 
through  the  defect  of  the  military  system.    The  English  armies^ 
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like  most  of  that  age,  were  often  in  need  of  equipment  and  pro- 
visions. That  department,  invaluable  in  our  modem  campaigns, 
under  the  title  of  Commissariat,  was  then  unknown  ;  it  was  there- 
fore through  a  kind  of  necessity,  that  the  soldiery  were  permitted 
to  h've  at  free  quarters  among  the  natives — a  situation  at  all  times 
galling  and  oppressive ;  how  much  more  so,  whensoever  the  pea- 
sants are  beheld,  as  the  Irish  were  then  viewed  by  the  English,  in 
the  character  of  irreconcileable  barbarians.  We  have  also  to  lament, 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  English  valued  themselves  on  their  supe- 
riority over  the  Irish,  in  the  same  proportion  they  disdained  to 
admit  them,  as  equals,  to  the  protection  of  their  laws  or  the  diffusion 
of  their  improvements. 

Besides  these  disadvantages,  we  must  call  to  mind  that  our  mo- 
narchs  looked  for  their  glory  and  distinction,  among  the  rival 
potentates  of  the  continent,  rather  than  among  the  petty  warfares 
of  this  remote  island.  Thence  it  happened  that  to  avoid  both 
trouble  and  expense,  they  usually  delegated  to  private  adventurers 
the  task  of  subduing  the  natives,  and  by  conferring  the  lordships  of 
the  territories  subdued,  acquitted  themselves  of  the  debt  for  subju- 
gation. Out  of  this  system  arose  a  class  of  English  possessors  who, 
affecting  the  condition  of  independant  Princes,  estranged  themselves 
from  the  habits  and  intercourse,  with  that  power  which  might  admo- 
nish them  of  their  duty  and  allegiance. 

To  these  causes,  which  of  themselves  might  account  for  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  Irish,  we  have  yet  to  add  another,  derived 
from  a  source,  which  of  all  others,  when  mingling  with  human 
affairs,  has  been  found  to  confer  either  the  most  exalted  blessing,  or 
the  most  degrading  affliction ;  under  this  distinction  I  would  be 
understood  to  contrast  the  spirit  of  theological  fanaticism  with  that 
of  pure  and  benignant  Christianity. 

Happily  for  the  liberty  and  the  liberality  of  mankind,  the  control  * 
versies  and  disputations  which,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
spread  war  and  bloodshed  through  Europe,  terminated  amongst 
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many  of  its  most  enlightened  nations,  by  establishing  the  opinions  of 
the  reformists^--the  native  Irish,  however,  remained  in  their  former 
attachment  to  the  religion  mf  Rome ;  nor  should  this  excite  our  sur« 
prise;  but  it  is  dertainly  remarkable  that  many  descendants  of  the 
English,  (thenceforth  distmguished  as  Catholics  of  the  Pale)  at 
first  in  matters  of  religton,  and  afterwards  in  matters  of  policy, 
ranged  thranselves  on  the  side  of  the  Irish.  Hence  arose,  in  addi- 
tion  to  motives  already  as^gned,  a  new  cause  of  suspicion  and  en- 
mity; hence  by  one  party  the  terms  of  Irish  Catholic  and  Rebel 
became  synonymous ;  hence  on  the  other  side,  that  unhappy  facility 
with  which  the  enemies  of  Britain,  in  connexion  with  Rome,  found 
means  to  exdte  so  many  rebellions  in  Ireland ;  and  hence  also  those 
statutes  of  severity  which  have  been  deemed  necessary  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  English  dominion  and  of  the  Protestant  establishment 
in  this  portion  of  the  British  empire, 

I  trust  that  what  is  here  advanced,  though  in  a  concise  and  cursory 
manner,  will  be  found  to  have  noticed  the  principal  causes  which  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  retarded  in  Ireland  the  growth  of 
those  civil  and  sodal  improvements,  which  .the  neighbouring  coun-- 
tries,  by  no  means  superior  in  natural  advantages,  had  long  before 
begun  to  cultivate  and  enjoy.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  particulars 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  purpose  of  this  narrative. 

In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty,  when  Shan  O'Neil  raised 
a  formidable  revolt  through  the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  the  entire 
revenue  which  Queen  Elizabeth  derived  from  Ireland  amounted  only 
to  six  thousand  pounds  per  annum  :  yet  the  expense  of  defraying 
the  government  in  this  kingdom  exceeded  this  sum  by  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  army  in  general  consisted  of  one 
thousand  men,  which  on  occasions  of  emergency  was  augmented  to 
double  that  number.*  When  we  reflect  on  the  incompetency  of 
these  resources,  we  need  scarcely  be  surprised  that  O'Neil,  at  the 
head  of  all  the  powerful  Septs  of  Ulster,  was  encouraged  to  revolt, 

^  See  Cambden^  page  542. 
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or  even  that,  in  the  first  instances,  he  gained  some  advantages. 
In  the  end,  however,  he  was  repulsed  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and 
flying  to  the  Scottish  Isles ,  was  there  put  to  death  by  the  natives. 

The  nephew  of  this  O'Neil  was  raised  by  Elizabeth  to  the  dignity 
of  an  Earl,  in  preference  to  the  son  of  that  chief:  this  is  the  same 
Earl  of  Tirone,  whom  we  find,  a  few  year  safter,  fomenting  new 
disturbances.  He  had,  however,  the  art  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the 
Lord  Deputy,  Sir  William  Russel,  by  the  offer  of  a  surrender, 
shortly  after  which,  he  escaped  into  Ulster,  and  there  he  succeeded 
in  reuniting  the  principal  chieftains  in  a  new  revolt,  for  the  support  of 
which,  the  King  of  Spain  had  engaged  to  send  arms  and  ammunition. 
Sir  John  Norris  in  his  advance  to  quell  this  insurrection,  met  with 
great  difficulties,  both  from  the  wasting  of  the  country  by  the  Irish, 
and  also  from  the  woods  and  morasses.  In  this  embarrassment,  he 
consented  to  a  truce  with  O'Neil ;  but  finding  himself  out-generalled 
and  over-reached,  his  high  spirit  sunk  under  a  mortification  ill  suited 
to  his  former  successes,  and  he  died  through  vexation.  The  defeat 
of  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  at  the  Black-water,  which  followed  soon  after, 
contributed  still  more  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  and  the  reputa-* 
tion  of  their  commanders. 

To  retrieve  those  miscarriages,  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  dispatched 
from  England  with  ten  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry ; 
with  this  force,  which  in  those  days  was  rated  as  a  powerful  ^rmy, 
he  marched  towards  the  south,  but  though,  in  this  expedition,  he 
dispersed  the  leaders  of  the  Irish,  his  own  troops  were  equally  ha- 
rassed and  diminished.  For  this  reason  he  thought  it  needful  to 
request  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men,  before  he  could  ven- 
ture to  advance  against  the  insurgents  of  the  north.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  reinforcement,  Essex  found  his  army  greatly  reduced,  as 
much  by  sickness  as  by  •  desertion ;  and  this  reduction  was  further 
increased  by  the  large  bodies  which  he  detached  for  the  purpose  of 
occupying  posts  and  garrisons ;  he  had  also  delayed  till  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced.     Under  these  discouraging  circumstances^ 
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Essex  consented  to  a  conference  with  O'Neil ;  which  conference 
ended  in  an  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  arms.  Before  the  end  of 
three  months,  in  the  absence  of  Essex^  O'Neil  with  his  confederates 
had  over-run  the  whole  kingdom. 

It  was  not  until  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Mountjoy,  that  the 
English  regained  any  lasting  superiority  in  Ulster.  By  means  of  for- 
tificationSy  posts,  and  military  roads,  this  prudent  Deputy  opened  a 
secure  passage  for  his  troops,  and  penetrating  boldly  into  the  heart 
of  the  northern  province,  fortified  Derry  and  Mount  Nori^s,  chased 
the  Irish  from  the  open  country,  and  forced  them  to  their  forests  and 
bogs.  In  these  exploits  Mountjoy  was  ably  seconded  by  Sir  Henry 
Dockwray,  who  fortified  the  Castle  of  Derry,  which  he  took  from 
O'Dogherty,  the  chieftain  of  Innishowen. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  D'Aquila,  land- 
ing at  Kinsale,  were  welcomed  by  the  Irish,  not  only  as  descended 
from  the  same  Milesian  ancestry,  but  also  as  auxiliaries  to  the  cause 
of  their  religion  and  independence.  With  this  aid  the  affairs  in  the 
southern  parts  became  in  the  higest  degree  formidable,  and  so  much 
the  more  so,  because  O'Neil,  with  two  thousand  Spaniards,  who  had 
landed  on  the  west,  under  the  command  of  Alphonso  Ocampo,  was 
hastening  from  the  north  to  their  support.  But,  before  this  intendejd 
junction  could  be  effected,  O'Neil  was  intercepted  by  the  Lord 
Deputy,  who  posted  his  troops  with  such  advantage  of  ground,  as 
enabled  him  entirely  to  defeat  this  powerful  confederacy.  O'Neil  fled 
back  to  Ulster,  and  soon  after  the  Spaniards  evacuated  the  kingdom. 
After  these  transactions.  Lord  Mountjoy  divided  his  army  into  small 
parties,  and  pursuing  his  advantages,  seized  and  secured  all  the  im- 
portant passages  through  Ulster.  Many  inferior  chiefs  now  sub- 
mitted; and  finally,  O'Neil  himself  was  compelled  to  surrender.  For 
this  purpose  appearing  before  the  Lord  Deputy  at  Millefont,  he  was 
xx)mmitted  into  safe  custody,  in  order  that  he  might  be  sent  to  abide 
an  enquiry  into  his  conduct  in  England. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  urgency  of  state  af&irs  at  the 
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accession  of  James,  occasioned  some  interruption  to  the  progress 
of  the  English  arms  in  Ireland;  encouraged  by  this  inactivity, 
O'Dogherty,  the  chief  of  the  country  laying  westward  of  the  river 
Foyle,  seized  the  castle  of  Derry,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 
O'Dogherty  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Sir  John  Vaughan,  gover- 
nor of  Derry,  and  being  by  him  closely  pursued,  was  starved  to 
death  in  his  own  castle  at  Bumcranagh.  The  arms  of  the  city  of 
London-Derry  commemorate  this  event :  the  escutcheon  shews  a 
skeleton,  the  head  leaning  on  the  hand,  the  figure  resting  on  a  stone^ 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  position  in  which  O'Dogherty  was 
found,  when,  after  his  death,  the  castle  of  Burncranagh  surrendered. 

This  rebellion  being  soon  after  entirely  suppressed,  the  whdie 
province  of  Ulster  became  forfeited  to  fhe  English  crown. 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  Irish  affairs  immediately  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  a  Protestant  colony  in  the  six  escheated  counties  of 
this  province. 

The  city  of  London-Derry,  the  town  of  Coleraine,  and  a  large  tract 
of  country  in  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  as  we  have  related 
above,  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Tirone  and  others  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  been  laid  waste  and  de- 
populated, and  a  very  considerable  part  thereof  being  forfeit«d  to  the 
crown,  and  King  James  the  First,  being  desirous  of  planting  the 
escheated  lands  with  Protestants,  made  known  to  the  city  of  London 
his  pleasure  concerning  the  same ;  and  the  city  having  agreed  to  under- 
take the  plantation ,  it  was,  at  courts  of  common  council,  resolved  to  raise 
money  for  the  purpose  "  by  way  of  companies :"  whereupon  the  Lord 
Mayor  issued  precepts  to  the  twelve  superior  companies  of  the  city 
for  raising  the  same ;  and  sums  of  money  were  at  different  times 
raised  accordingly,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1S09,  it  was  by  a  court  of  common 
council  resolved  that,  for  the  better  managing  of  the  Plantation,  there 
should  be  a  company  constituted  in  London,  to  consist  of  a  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  twenty-four  assistants,  with  power  to  direct 
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what  ought  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  city  concembig  it;  jtnd 
King  James,  by  letters  patent  dated  the  twenty-ninth  of  Mardh  «i 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  (1613),  incorporated  the  Irish  Society, 
by  the  name  of  the  governors  and  assistants  of  London  of  the  new 
plantation  in  Ulster  within  the  realm  of  Ireland,  and  granted  to  it 
the  escheated  lands,  &c.  with  power  to  create  manors  of  any  quan- 
tity of  land  exceeding  one  thousand  acres. 

At  a  court  of  common  council  held  on  the  eighth  of  November 
1613,  viewers,  who  had  by  the  city  of  London  been  sent  over  to 
Ireland,  made  their  report  of  a  division  into  twelve  proportions  of  the 
escheated  lands,  &c.  ( excepting  •*  the  city  of  London-Derry ,  and  the 
four  thousand  acres  there,  the  town  of  Coleraine,'  and  three  thousand 
acres  appointed  to  the  same,  with  the  ferries  and  fishings ;  of  which 
they  were  of  ojnnion  that  a  division  could  not  be  fitly  made,  but  that 
the  renta  and  profits  of  them  might  be  divided  and  go  amongst 
the  several  companies.") 

The  said  king,  by  letters  patent  dated  the  thirtieth  of  September 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  1615,  after  reciting  that  the  com- 
panies had  expended  divers  great  sums  of  money,  in  building,  forti- 
fying, and  planting  in  Ireland,  granted  license  to  the  twelve  com- 
panies to  take  and  hold,  in  mortmain,  any  of  the  lands,  &c.  granted 
by  the  crown  to  the  Irish  Society. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First  the  said  letters  patent  of  James 
the  First  to  the  Irish  Society  were  repealed  and  cancelled^  upon  an  iiv- 
formation,  exhibited  by  the  attorney-general  in  the  court  of  Star  diam- 
ber,  against  die  society  and  companies,  for  non-performance  of  the 
conditions  of  plantation ;  but  on  the  thirteenth  of  October  1638,  the 
same  king  granted  to  the  society  and  companies  a  general  pardon, 
and  in  the  year  164,1 ,  declared  his  royal  pleasure  for  restoring 
to  them  all  the  lands,  &c.  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Irish 
Society  by  the  letters  patent  of  James  the  First,  and  gave  his  com- 
mands for  having  the  same  accomplished.  But  the  civil  wars  in 
Ireland,  shortly  after  breaking  out,  his  Majesty's  intentions  in  their 
behalf  took  no  elkct. 
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In  the  Protectorate,  the  society  obtained  a  re-grant  of  their  Charter 
with  additional  privileges;  but  that  being  held  to  be  insufficient, 
Charles  the  Second,  by  letters  patent  dated  the  tenth  of  April  in  the 
14th  year  of  his  reign,  1662,  restored  and  reinstated  them  to  and  in 
all  the  lands,  &c.  vested  in  them  by  the  letters  patent  of  the  eleventh 
of  James  the  First ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  June  1663,  the  society  re- 
conveyed  to  the  companies  their  several  and  respective  rights,  estates, 
and  privileges. 

Having  now  traced  the  events  and  circumstances  connected  with 
the  colonisation  of  the  County  of  London-Derry  in  a  general  and 
summary  manner,  it  seems  necessary  to  advert  more  particularly  to 
the  succeeding  transactions;  and  this  we  shall  do  by  laying  before  the 
reader,  in  the  first  place,  extracts  from  the  most  important  matters 
connected  with  the  plantation,  or  contained  in  the  charter  to  the  Irish 
Society  and  the  twelve  principal  companies  of  the  city  of  London. 


Names  of  Irish  Catholics  who  forfeited  in  consequence  of  the  Rebellion  of 

1641 .    ( From  Sir  William  Petty's  Survey. ) 

In  Faughanvale  parish. 
Leek. 

Ardugoynocke. 
Dsnabeare. 

Greenas,  Lower  and  Upper. 
Dunbames. 
Carwooney. 
Tully. 

Campsonwoteragh. 
Cloghall. 
Campson  Eiteragh. 

In  Clandermont. 
Lisdalane. 

In  Cumber. 


>Shane  O'Chan. 


Gaussidone  j. 


Bryan  O'Chan. 

Gileglass  M*  Rory  O'Chan. 
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Belonging  to  Manus  M«  Quivaley 
M*  Richard  O'Cahan. 


In  Bovevey. 
Glancoriway  1     ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
and  Boneboy  J 
Bally  mauldufE 
Leake  Templemoyle. 
Ballymany. 
Farclowe. 
Derinifla. 
Drumagh. 
Kilblught. 

In  Banagher. 
Knockan. 

In  Aughanloo. 
Ballycartan. 

In  Dungiven. 
Ballyness. 

In  Ballymany  parish,  stated  to  be  in  the  Co.  of  Deny. 
Milbume.  WilUam  O'Sheil. 

In  Ballywellan. 
Whole  parish  forfeited. 

In  Ballyrashane. 
The  whole  parish  forfeited  save 
the  glebe. 


Rory  M*  Shane  O'Chan. 

Manus  M«  Gilligan. 

Shan  M«  IldluffOge  Mullen. 


y  Earl  of  Antrim. 
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ORIGINAL  SCHEME  FOR  PLANTING  THE  COUNTY  OF 

LONDON-DERRY. 

From  Harrises  Hibemica,  and  also  from  Captain   Pynnafs   Survey^ 

Anno  1618. 

"  The  county  of  Coleraine,*  otherwise  called  O'Cahan's  country, 
is  divided,  as  Tyrone,  by  ballyboes,  and  doth  contain,  as  appeareth  by 
the  survey,  547  ballyboes,  or  34,187  acres ;  every  ballyboe  con- 
taining 60  acres,  or  thereabouts,  as  in  Tyrone,  out  of  which  do  arise 
94  proportions  and  three  ballyboes,  or  187  acres  over,  to  be  added 
to  the  next  parish,  viz.  of  the  one  moiety  there  do  arise  17  of  the 
least  proportions,  ( each  1000  acres, )  and  of  the  one  half  of  the  other 
moiety,  six  of  the  middle  sort,  (each  1500  acres)  and  of  the  other 
half  of  this  moiety,  four  of  the  greatest,  every  of  which  proportion  is 
to  be  made  a  parish,  and  every  incumbent  to  have  his  tythe  glebe, 
and  other  duties." 

For  the  portion  of  the  Church. 

"  1.  The  termon  (tir-monach,  i.e.  monastery  lands)  claimed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Derry,  do  contain  loiy  ballyboes,  or  6343!^  acres,  and 
may  be  assigned,  if  it  so  please  his  Majesty,  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Derry,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  Bishop,  and  dignitaries, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  tertia  episcopalis,  &c. 

**  2.  The  Dean  of  Derry 's  lands,  containing  six  ballyboes,  or  375 
acres,  to  remain  to  himself. 

"  3.  Out  of  the  residue,  34  ballyboes,  or  2125  acres,  may  be 
assigned  to  the  glebes  of  the  incumbents. 

"  4.  Out  of  the  monastery  lands,   18  ballyboes,  or  1125  acres, 

*  This  was  the  original  denomination  of  tl^Hi  county,  at  the  time  of  the  forfeiture. 


may  be  passed  to  the  College  of  Dublin,  and  the  other  six  bally boes, 
or  5^75  acres,  to  be  allotted  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school, 
to  be  erected  at  L)m(ievaddy/'  . 

Portion  of  the  Undertakers. 

"  All  which  being  deducted,  there  remain  382  ballyboes,  or  «3,875 
acres,  to  be  divided  amongst  the.  undertakers,  which  will  make, 
according  to  the  form  of  division  made  of  the  lands  of  Tyrone,  18 
proportions,  of  the  least  (each  100  acres)  eleven,  of  the  middle 
(each  1500  acres)  four,  and  of  the  greatest  (each  «ooo  acres)  three, 
and  875  acres  over ;  whereof  may  be  allotted  to  English  and  Scot- 
tish undertakers  i«  proportions,  viz.  eight  of  the  least  and  two  of 
the  greatest.  To  the  servitors,  one  of  the  middle  sort ;  and  to  the 
natives,  five  proportions,  viz.  three  of  the  least,  one  of  the  middle, 
and  one  of  the  great. 

"  The  natives  to  be  planted,  as  in  Tyrone,  i.  e.  some  made  freehol- 
ders, some  on  the  glebes  of  parsons,  and  others  on  lands  purposely 
assigned ;  others  again  upon  the  portions  of  such  servitors  as  were 
not  able  to  inhabit  such  lands  with  English  or  Scottish  tenants/'  As 
to  the  swordsmen,  some  conditions,  respecting  the*  transplanting 
them  into  other  countries,  were  rejected.  Other  conditions  of  the. 
project  were  also  changed.  When  the  county  is  said  to  contain  so 
many  ballyboes,  acres,  &c.  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  it  contains  so 
much  escheated  and  profitable  land,  exclusive  of  waste,  unforfeited, 
and  church  lands. 

From  a  Paper ^  printed  in  1608,  entitled.  Orders  and  Conditions,  (Sc. 

It  appears,,  that  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  undertakers  of  the  se- 
veral proportions  should  be  of  three  sorts, — 1st.  English  or  Scottish, 
as  well  servitorsy  as  others,  Wha  were  to  plant  their  portions  with 
English  or  inland  Scottish  tenants. — sd..  Servitors  in  the  kingdom 


of  Ireland,  who  may  take  mere  Irish,  English,  or  inland  Scottish  ten- 
ants, at  their  choice.— -3d.  Natives  of  Ireland,  who  are  to  be  made 
freeholders. 

It  was  also  stipulated,  that,  to  avoid  emulation  and  controversy, 
the  scites  of  the  portions  should  be  distributed  by  lot ;  but  in  the 
articles  for  instruction  to  the  commissioners,  this  was  retracted,  lest 
it  might  prove  a  discouragement  to  the  settlers. 

Concerning  English  and  Scottish  undertakers,  who  are  to  plant 
their  portions  with  English  and  inland  Scottish  tenants ;  also  con- 
cerning such  servitors  in  Ireland,  as  shall  have  power  to  inhabit  their 
portions  with  Irish  ;  and  also  concerning  Irish  natives,  who  shall  be 
admitted  to  be  freeholders,  there  are  several  articles,  which  the 
reader  may  find  in  Harris's  Hibemica,  page  1^5  et  seqj. 

From  the  survey  of  Captain  Pynnar,  made  between  the  first  of 
December,  1618,  and  the  28th  of  March,  1619,  it  appears  that  the 
following  were  the  original  undertakers  and  agents  : 

1.  Goldsmiths  Hall,  John  Freeman,  Esq. — By  estimation,  3210 
acres,  30  families,  90  able  men,  with  arms. 

«.  Grocers  Hall,  Edward  Rone,  3210  acres. — Inhabited  mostly 
with  Irish. 

3.  Fishmongers  Hall,  James  Higgins,  a  London  merchant ;  his 
agent  resident.— 3210  acres,  34  families,  40  able  men,  with  arms. 

4.  Ironmongers  Hall,  George  Cannjmge,  agent  for  the  company, 
3210  acres. — An  infinite  number  of  Irish,  which  give  such  rent, 
that  the  English  get  no  land. 

5.  Mercers  Hall,  held  by  one  Vemon  for  the  company,  3210 
acres ;  chiefly  Irish. 

6.  Merchant*tailors  Hall,  in  the  hands  of  Valentine  Hartopp,  Esq. 
3210  acres. — 29  families,  40  able  men,  with  arms. 

7.  Haberdashers  Hall,  Sir  Robert  M'Lellan,  3210  acres. — 80  able 
men  with  arms. 

8.  Clothworkers  Hall,  the  said  Robert  M'Lellan,  3210  acres.-^ 
Only  noe  freeholder,  the  parson  of  the  parish,  the  rest  Irish, 
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g.  Skinners  Hall,  Lady  Doddington,  late  wife  to  Sir  Edward 
Doddington,  3210  acres.-*-d7  families,  with  under  tenants,  making 
80  able  men,  with  arms. 

10.  Vintners  Hall,  Baptist  Jones,  Esq.  3310  acres — 76  men,  with 
arms. 

11.  Drapers  Hall,  held  by  the  agent,  Mr.  Russell,  3210  acres.— 
Number  unknown,  but  sufficient  arms. 

IS.  Salters  Hall,  Hugh  Sayer  is  upon  this  proportion,  3210  acres, 
—Number  unknown. 

The  whole  number  of  English  and  Scottish  families,  estimated  in 
the  county  of  L.  Derry,  at  this  time,  was. 

Freeholders        -  .  25 

Lessees  for  years,  -  78 

Cottagers,  -  -  16 

Total  families  -  1 19 

Total  bodies  of  men  — — -  642 

The  whole  contents  of  the  six  forfeited  counties  were, 


Freeholders'  families. 

3S4( 

Lessees  for  lives 

99 

Lessees  for  years, 

1013 

Total, 

144^ 

Total  bodies  of  men, 

On  the  occasion  of  the  plantation  of  the  six  escheated  counties,  the 
hereditary  order  of  knighthood,  with  the  title  of  baronet,  was  intro* 
duced.  King  James  I.  devised  this  species  of  honour,  which  was 
purchaseable,  that  from  the  sale  of  such  titles  to  all  those,  who  chose 
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thus  to  contribute  the  charges  of  maintaining  the  English  power,  in 
the  remote  province  of  Ulster,  might  in  part  be  defrayed ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  the  coat  of  arms,  borne  by  knights  baronets,  is  the  armo- 
rial ensign  of  Ulster. 

It  will  be  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  offer,  at  this  place,  certain  ex- 
tracts from  the  last  charter,  granted  to  the  London  Society,  aod, 
through  them  to  the  twelve  London  Companies,  by  which  charter^ 
as  therein  recited,  the  properties  and  estates  now  in  possession  of 
the  said  honourable  and  worshipful  incorporations  are  held  at  this 
day,  premising  that  the  civil  and  municipal  constitution  of  the  city  of 
London-Derry,  is  modelled  on  that  of  its  parent  city  of  London. 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM  THB 


CHARTER  OF  LONDON-DERRY 


an 


Charles  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King,  Defender  of  the 
faith,  and  so  forth,  to  all  whom  these  presents  shall  come.  Greeting : 
—Whereas  our  most  illustrious  grand-father,  James,  late  King  of 
England,  of  blessed  memory,  by  his  letters  patent  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  29th  day  of 
March,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, and  of  Scotland  the  46th,  for  the  consideration  in  the  same 
letters  patent  expressed,  of  his  special  grace,  certain  knowledge, 
and  free  motion,  had  ordained,  constituted,  and^  declared  for  him, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  that  the  City  or  Town  of  Derry,  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  all  and  singular 
the  castles,  lordships,  manors,  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  lands  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  in  the  said  letters  patent  mentioned,  should 
be  united  and  consolidated,  and  thereafter  for  ever  from  thenceforth, 
should  be  a  certain  county,  distinct  of  itself,  and  by  the  name  of  The 
County  of  London-Derry  should  be  called  ;  and  that  all  lands  situate 
within  the  circuit  of  three  thousand  paces  from  the  town  of  Coleraine, 
should  be  within  the  liberties  of  the  said  town  of  Coleraine ;  and 
had  incorporated  the  said  city  or  town  of  Derry  by  the  name  of  the 
Mayor  and  community  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  London-Derry;  and 
also,  by  the  same  his  letters  patent,  had  ordained  and  constituted  a  cer- 
tain number  of  citizens  of  our  city  of  London,  to  be  one  body  corporate 
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and  politic,  who  should  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Society  of  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster, 
within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  had  given  and  granted  to  the 
aforesaid  Society,  and  their  successors,  the  aforesaid  city,  fort,  and 
town  of  Derry,  and  all  the  island  of  Derry,  the  town  of  Coleraine^ 
and  divers  other  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  baronies,  lordships,  ma- 
nors, territories,  castles,  'messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, royalties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  immunities,  in  such 
manner  and  form,  and  under  such  exceptions,  and  for  and  under 
such  several  rents,  services,  tenures,  reservations,  conventions,  con- 
ditions, and  other  articles,  clauses,  and  agreements,  such  as  were 
mentioned  and  comprized  in  the  said  letters  patent,  as  by  the  same 
letters  patent  doth  more  fully  appear. 

'  And  whereas  the  aforesaid  Society  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants 
of  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster  within  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  licence  from  our  said  most  illustrious 
grand-father,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  bearing  date  at 
Westminster  the  30th  day  of  September,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  rei^ 
of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the  49th,  had 
granted  to  the  twelve  chief  companies  of  our  city  of  London  (who 
had  taken  upon  themselves  the  greatest  part  of  the  burthen  of  the 
said  plantation),  divers  great  quantities,  parcels,  and  proportions 
of  the  said  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  according  to  their 
several  expences,  and  had  retained  in  his  own  hands  such  parts* 
of  the  said  tenements  and  hereditaments  which  were  not  pro- 
perly devisable  for  the  discharging  of  the  burthen  of  the  general 
works  of  the  said  plantation.  And  whereas  afterward  the  said  letters 
patent  had  been  annulled,  abolished  and  cancelled  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  by  reason  of  which,  the  aforesaid  Society  of  the  New 
Plantation  aforesaid,  and  other  the  aforesaid  companies  of  our  city 
of  London,  and  their  assigns,  and  the  respective  under-tenants  of 
the  said  Society  of  London,  of  all  and  singular  the  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  royalties,  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities^ 
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in  the  said  letters  mtent  mentioned,  had  been  wholly  deprived,  tnd 
the  said  cxjrporation  of  Londori-Derry,  together  with  the  Society 
aforesaid  of  the  New  Plantation,  had  been  totally  annihilated  and 
dissolved.  And  whereas  afterwards  our  most  beloved  father,  Charles, 
late  King  of  England,  of  blessed  memory,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1641,  of  his  royal  benignity,  had  declared  to  the  mayor  and  com- 
munity and  citizens  of  our  city  of  London,  his  royal  will  for  the 
restoration  to  the  aforesaid  Society  of  the  New  Plantation,  and  other 
Societies  aforesaid,  of  all  and  singular  the  lands,  royalties,  and  privi-- 
leges  in  said  letters  patent  mentioned,  and  had  given  his  royal  man-* 
dates  and  directions  for  the  effectual  execution  of  the  same;  but  wars 
and  disturbances  then  suddenly  breaking  out  in  our  said  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  his  Royal  intention  had  no  effect.  And  because  it  manifestly 
appeareth  to  us,  that  the  said  Society  of  the  New  Plantation,  and  the 
other  Companies  of  our  City  of  London,  have  expended  very  many 
and  great  sums  of  money  in  the  building  and  planting  of  the  said 
County  of  London-Derry  and  Coleraine ;  to  the  intent  therefore, 
that  the  said  Society  of  the  New  Plantation  aforesaid,  or  any  other 
such  Society,  by  these  our  letters  patent  to  be  created  and  made, 
and  the  aforesaid  Societies  of  jour  city  of  London,  and  their  respec^ 
tive  assigns  and  under*-tenants,  according  to  their  former  respective 
rights,  and  privileges,  and  interests,  shall  be  restored  to  all  and 
every  the  county,  city,  towns,  castles,  territories,  lands,  tenements, 
royalties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  immunities,  with  thdr  and  every 
of  their  appurtenances,  in  them  so  reposited  by  force  and  virtue  of 
the  aforesaid  letters  patent,  and  of  the  aforesaid  several  grants  to 
the  aforesaid  Society  of  the  New  Plantation/ and  other  Societies  res- 
pectively thereof  made  heretofore,  as  well,  fully  and  beneficially,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  they  might  have  been  able  to  possess 
and  enjoy  if  no  such  cancelling  of  the  said  letters  patent  had  ever 
been  had  or  made ;  and  to  the  intent  that  the  new  Society  of  the 
New  Plantatkm  in  Ulster  aforesaid  might  be  erected,  consisting  of 
the  like  number  of  honest  and  discreet  Citiz^s,  of  our  city  of 
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London,  as  the  other  former  Society  hitherto  consisted  of,  and  that 
the  new  corporation  of  the  said  city  or  town  of  Derry  should  be  con- 
stituted, and  for  the  further  and  better  constitution  and  plantation  of 
said  county,  town,  and  places  aforesaid,  with  commerce  and  inhabi- 
tance.  We  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  free  motion, 
for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  will, .ordain,  constitute,  confirm, 
and  declare.  That  the  city  or  town  of  Derry,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  also  all  and  singular  the 
castles,  lordships,  manors,  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  lands,  tene- 
ments, waters,  rivers,  ports,  meadows,  moors,  and  other  territories 
and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  hereafter  by  these  presents  given 
and  granted,  and  all  and  singular  other  castles,  lordshfps,  manors, 
towns,  villages,  hamlets,  lands,  tenements,  waters  and  water-courses, 
rivers,  meadows,  and  other  territories,  situated,  laying,  or  being 
within  the  precinct,  compass,  or  circuit  of  the  said  castles,  lordships, 
manors,  towns,  villages,  and  other  premisses,  in  or  by  these  presents 
hereafter  given  and  granted,  may  and  shall  be  henceforth  united  and 
consolidated,  and  for  ever  hereafter  be  an  entire  county,  distinct  and 
separate  of  itself  from  all  other  counties  whatsoever  within  our  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  in  as  ample  manner 
and  form  as  in  any  other  county  whatsoever  in  our  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland ;  and  let  it  be  henceforth  for  ever  styled,  nominated, 
and  called  The  County  of  London-Derry .  And  we  erect,  constitute, 
ordain,  confirm  and  create,  by  these  presents,  all  the  premisses  into 
one  entire,  free,  and  distinct  county  by  itself. 

And  further,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  free 
motion,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors.  We  will,  ordain,  consti- 
tute, confirm,  and  declare,  that  the  said  city  or  town  of  Derry  may 
and  shall  be  henceforth  for  ever  named  and  called  The  City  of  Lon^ 
don-Derry,  and  that  all  and  singular  the  lands,  tenements,  houses, 
edifices,  waters,  water-courses,  ground,  and  soil,  situate,  laying  and 
being  within  the  said  city  of  Derry,  and  within  and  through  the 
space  and  circuit  of  three  thousand  Irish  paces^  (Englished  three 
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Irish  miles, )  to  be  measured  and  limited  from  the  middle  of  the  said 
city  of  London-Derry  aforesaid,  from  all  and  every  part  of  the  said 
city  whatsoever,  may  and  shall  be  hereafter  within  the  jurisdiction 
and  liberties  of  the  city  aforesaid,  and  the  said  city  oi  London-Derry 
aforesaid,  and  the  circuit,  precinct,  compass,  bounds,  liberties,  limits, 
franchises,  and  jurisdictions  of  the  same  may  henceforth  for  ever  be 
extended  and  protended,  and  be  able  and  capable  to  extend  and 
protend  itself  within  and  through  the  space  and  circuit  of  three 
thousand  Irish  paces,  to  be  measured  and  limited  out  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  said  city  whatsoever  as  aforesaid  for  ever ;  and  that  the 
mayor  and  community  and  citizens  of  the  said  city  of  London-Derry 
and  their  successors,  in  these  presents  hereinafter  mentioned  and 
named,  may  be  able  to  execute  and  exercise  all  laws  and  jurisdictions 
hereinafter  mentioned  within  the  precinct,  compass,  limits,  bounds, 
and  circuit  aforesaid. 

And  further,  we  will,  ordain,  constitute,  confirm,  and  declare, 
that  all  and  singular  houses,  edifices,  lands,  tenements,  waters,  water- 
courses, ground  (or  land)  and  soil,  situate,  laying,  and  being  within 
the  town  of  Coleraine,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid,  and  within 
and  through  the  space  and  circuit  of  three  thousand  Irish  paces,  (or 
three  Irish  miles, )  to  be  measured  and  limited  from  the  middle  of 
the  said  town  of  Coleraine,  from  all  and  every  part  of  the  same  here- 
after, may  and  shall  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  said  town  of  Coleraine, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  and  liberties  of  the  said  town  of  Cole- 
raine, and  that  the  said  town  of  Coleraine,  and  the  circuit,  precinct, 
limits,  bounds,  compass,  liberties,  franchises,  and  jurisdictions  of  the 
same  town,  may  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  extend  and  protend 
itself,  and  be  able  and  capable  to  extend  and  protend  itself  within  and 
through  the  space  and  circuit  of  three  thousand  Irish  paces,  to  be 
measured  and  limited  from  all  and  every  part  of  the  said  town  of 
Coleraine  as  aforesaid  for  ever. 

And  we  will,  grant,  appoint,  ordain,  confirm,  and  create.  That  all 
Citizens  and  Inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London-Derry  aforesaid,  and 
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they  who  shall  be  hereafter  Citizens  and  Inhc^tants  of  the  said  city 
of  London-Derry ,  and  their  successors  hereafter  for  ever,  may  and 
shall  be,  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  one  new  body  corporate  and 
politic^  in  matter,  fact,  and  name,  by  the  name  of  the  Mayor  and 
Community  and  Citizens  ;  and  we  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
do,  by  these  presents,  erect,  make,  ordain,  constitute,  create,  con- 
firm, and  declare  by  the  name  of  The  Mayor  and  Community  and 
Citizens  of  the  City  of  London-Derry ,  a  new  body  corporate  and  poli- 
tic, in  deed,  fact,  and  name,  really  and  fully,  and  that  by  the  same 
name  they  may  have  perpetual  succession,  and  that  they  and  their 
successors  may  and  shall  be  by  the  name  of  the  Mayor  and  Commu- 
nity and  Citizens  of  London-Derry,  for  ever,  &c.  &c. 

And,  for  the  better  order,  direction  and  government  of  all  and  all 
manner  of  matters,  for  or  concerning  the  city  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don-Derry aforesaid,  and  the  aforesaid  city  of  London-Derry,  and 
the  plantations  to  be  made  hi  the  said  city  and  county  of  London- 
Derry,  and  all  other  businesses  pertaining  to  the  same.  We  will  and 
grant,  and  by  these  presents  for  us  our  heirs  and  successors,  we 
ordain  and  constitute,  that  there  njay  and  shall  henceforth  for  ever 
be  nventy-srx  honest  and  discreet  citizens  of  our  city  of  London,  in 
our  kingdom  of  England,  to  be  chosen  and  constituted  m  form  fol- 
lowing, who  shall  be  and  be  called,  the  Society  of  the  Governor  and 
Assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster  in  our  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  which  said  Society  in  our  city  of  London,  shall  be 
and  consist  of  one  Governor,  one  Deputy  of  the  same  Governor, 
and  twenty-five  Assistants,  of  whom  we  will  that  the  Governor  and 
five  Assistants  may  and  shall  be  Aldermen  of  our  said  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  also,  that  the  Recorder  of  our  said  city  of  London,  for  the 
time  being,  may  and  shall  be  one  of  the  aforesaid  Assistants,  besides 
the  said  five  Aldermen  and  the  Deputy  of  the  aforesaid  Governor, 
and  the  rest  of  the  assistants  of  the  community  of  our  said  city  of 
London.  We  will  also,  and  by  these  presents  for  us  our  heirs  and 
successors,  grant,  that  all  and  singular  citizens  of  our  said  city  of 
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London,  in  our  kingdom  of  England,  as  well  they  who  hereafter  in 
these  our  letters  patent  specially  and  particularly  are  nominated, 
constituted  and  appointed,  henceforth  to  be  aforesaid  Society  of  the 
governor,  deputy,  and  assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Plantation 
in  Ulster,  within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  they  who  hereafter 
according  to  the  ordinance  and  provision  in  these  presents,  hereafter 
expressed  and  limited,  and  their  successors,  who  may  and  shall  be 
elected  and  preferred  unto  the  said  Society,  henceforth  for  ever,  by 
virtue  of  these  presents,  may  and  shall  be  one  new  body  corporate 
and  politic,  in  matter,  fact,  and-  name  ;  and  We  do  for  us,  our  heirs 
and.  successors,  erect,  make,  ordain,  create,  constitute,  and  declare 
them  by  these  presents,  one  new  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  matter, 
fact,  and  name,  really  and  fully  by  the  name  of  the  Society  of  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  of  London  in  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster 
within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  that  by  the  same  name,  they  may 
have  perpetual  succession,  and  that  they  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
by  the  name  of  the  Society  of  th6  Govenor  and  Assistants  of  London  of 
the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster  witliin  the  kingdorii  of  Ireland,  may  and 
shall  be  in  all  future  times  for  ever,  persons  able  and  capable  in  law 
to  have,  acquire,  receive,  and  possess  lands,  tenements,  goods,  chat- 
tels, possessions,  liberties,  privileges,  rights, jurisdictions,  franchises, 
and  other  hereditaments  whatsoever,  or  what  kind  or  nature  or  spe- 
cies  they  soever  shall  be,  in  our  kingdom  of  England  or  Ireland, 
or  either  of  them,  to  them  and  their  successors  in  fee  and  perpetuity, 
or  otherwise ;  and  to  give  and  grant,  demise  and  assign,  lands  and 
tenements,  and  other  hereditaments,  gocxis  and  chattels,  and  all  and 
singular  other  matters  and  thmgs  to  do  and  execute  by  the  name 
aforesaid. 

And  ftirther,  of  our  greater  favour,  certain  knowledge,  and  free  mo- 
tion. We  will,  and  by. these  presents  for  us  our  heirs,  and  successors, 
We  grant,  that  the  aforesaid  persons  before  in  these  presents  elected 
nominated,  or  appointed,  that  they  be  of  the  number  of  the  Society 
of  tile  New  Plantation  in  Ulster  aforesaid,  and  their  successors,  from 
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time  to  time,  to  be  nominated  or  elected  hereafter,  or  any  nine  of 
them  ( whereof  the  governor,  or  the  deputy  governor,  of  the  said 
society  We  will  to  be  one)  may,  and  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  convene,  assemble,  and  hold  a  court  in  the  Guildhall  of 
our  city  of  London  aforesaid,  or  in  some  other  place  within  the  said 
city  of  London  aforesaid,  as  oft  as  it  shall  seem  expedient  to  them, 
and  in  the  said  court,  or  assembly,  to  do,  hear,  treat,  and  determine 
all  and  all  manner  of  matters  and  things  whatsoever,  of,  or  for,  or 
concerning,  the  plantation  and  government  aforesaid,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  best  and  expedient  to  do,. or  cause  to  be  done;  and  also, 
in  the  said  court,  or  assembly,  they  may  and  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  direct,  constitute,  and  ordain,  as  of  the  part  of  the 
mayor  and  community  and  citizens  of  our  city  of  London,  in  our 
kingdom  of  England,  all  and  singular  matters  which  shall  seem  not 
conducible  and  expedient  for  and  concerning  the  plantation,  supply, 
establishment,  continuation,  and  government  of  the  aforesaid  city  of 
London-Derry,  and  all  other  lands  and  tenements  in  these  presents 
hereafter  mentioned  to  be  granted ;  and  also  to  s|pd  orders  and 
directions  from  the  kingdom  of  England  into  the  said  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  by  letters  or  otherwise,  for  the  ordering,  direction,  and  dis- 
position of  all  and  all  manner  of  things  and  matters  whatsoever  of 
or  concerning  the  same  plantation,  disposition,  or  government  of 
matters  there,  &c.  &c. 

We  will  also,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  succes- 
sors. We  give,  grant,  and  confirm  to  the  aforesaid  Society  of  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  within  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  their  succes- 
sors, all  the  city,  fort,  and  town  of  Derry,  and  all  the  buildings  and 
structures  thereof,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Derry,  within  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  our  said  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land,  and  also  the  whole  island  of  Derry,  with  the  appurtenances, 
and  all  the  land,  and  all  the  ground  and  soil  within  the  island  of 
Derry  aforesaid  in  the  aforesaid  city  and  county  of  Derry,  alias 
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London-Derry,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland 
aforesaid,  and  also  all  the  lands  near  adjoining  to  the  said  city  or 
town  of  Derry ,  laying  or  being  in  or  towards  the  western  part  of  the 
fiver  of  Lough  Foyle,  containing  by  estimation  4000  acres,  besides 
moor  and  barren  mountain,  which  said  moor  and  mountain  they  may 
have  and  use  as  waste  belonging  to  the  said  city ;  and  also  all  the 
late  abbey,  monastery,  and  religious  house  of  Coleraine,  -with  the 
appurtenances,  in  our  county  of  Antrim,  now  London-Derry^  within 
the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid  in  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  the 
scite,  precinct,  circuit,  and  compass  of  the  said  late  abbey,  monastery, 
or  religious  house;  and  also,  all  lands,  tenements,  and  other  here- 
ditaments, edifices,  and  structures,  laying  and  being  in  and  within  the 
said  scite,  circuit,  compass,  or  precinct  of  the  said  late  abbey,  with 
the  appurtenances,  and  all  other  lands,  tenements,  and  other  here- 
ditaments in  our  aforesaid  county  of  Antrim,  now  London-Derry,  to 
the  said  late  abbey  or  monastery,  or  to  the  said  late  abbot  and  con- 
vent of  the  same  lately  appertaining ;  and  also  the  town  and  lands 
of  Coleraine,  and  all  edifices,  structures,  and  curtilages  thereof,  with 
the  appurtenances^  in  our  said  county  of  Antrim,  now  London-Derry ; 
and  also,  all  that  proportion  and  proportions  of  land,  by  general 
survey  of  all  the  land  in  the  aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine  here- 
tofore taken,  called  the  Great  Proportion  of  Boughtbeg,  laying  and 
being  in  the  barony  or  precinct  of  Coleraine,  in  our  aforesaid  late 
county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  in  the  province  of  Ulster 
in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements, 
and  other  hereditaments,  commonly  called  or  known  by  these  names, 
and  situate,  laying,  and  being,  of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towns, 
villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz. 
Hacketbeg  being  two  balliboes  of  land,  Aglikighragh  being  two 
balliboesof  land,  Altbryan  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  Brakbooly  being 
one  balliboe  of  land,  Hacket-more  being  one  bailiboe  of  land,  Tiercu*  - 
rin  being  one  balliboe  of  land,£dermall  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  Len- 
nagarran  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  Knockmulk  being  one  balliboe 
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6f  land,  Boughtmore  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  Boughtbeg  being  one 
balliboe  of  land,  Finghmolan  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  Farmoyle 
being  three  balliboes  of  land,  Ballinkye  being  two  balliboes  of  land^ 
Gortecanan  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  Ballynorerick  b.eing  two 
balliboes  of  land,  Carneti  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  Ardfernan  being 
two  balliboes  of  land,  Abbog,  Ardcleare,  Derdrimore,  Derdabegg, 
each  one  balliboe  of  land,  Downally  and  Ballinefrona  each  being  two 
balliboes  of  land,  Kiltiny  and  Kenaghan  being  two  single  balliboes 
of  land,  and  one  third  part  of  the  balliboe  of  Croghan  in  three  parts 
divided,  with  all  and  singular  the  members  and  appurtenances  of 
tJiem  and  every  of  them,  all  and  singular  the  premisses  last  men- 
tioned, amounting  to  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  by  estimation,  more 
or  less,  besides  glebe  lands,  and  by  a  particular  of  them  are  men- 
tioned to  be  of  the  annual  fent  or  value,  besides  burthens  and 
reprisals,  of  i6io..i3..4. 

And  all  the  portion  and  proportions  of  land  called  the  middle  pro- 
portion of  Fereiitimile  in  the  barony  of  Coleraine,  and  late  in  the 
county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry  aforesaid,  within  the  said 
province  of  Ulster,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  other  heredita* 
ments  called  and  known  by  these  names^  and  laying  or  being,  of,  in, 
or  within  the  several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or 
parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Lenahmore,  Ballymikallin,  Ballinass, 
Askendaroufie,  Lisnesteaghage,  Coolecossreagh,  Enisenegavagh, 
Doonavany,  Laughtaverty,  Doonatlosty,  each  one  balliboe  of  land, 
Tirekerrin  and  Ferentimile  each  two  baUiboes  of  land,  Garvaghy, 
Carrowritoy,  Ballihagan,  Inischlean,  Cagh  Moyetyan,  Tawnaraor, 
Listahill,  Talduflfe,  Ballyrogan,  Curghandalick,  Ballyirin,  Benlerah, 
being  single  balliboes  of  land,  and  the  half  balliboe  of  Coolebanne, 
with  all  and  singular  their, and  every  of  their  appurtenances,  which 
said  premisses  last  mentioned  amount  among  themselves  in  all  to 
one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  by  estimation,  more  or  less, 
beside  glebe  Jands,  and  by  a  particular  thereof  are  mentioned  to  be 
of  the  annual  rent  or  value  of  ^.  besides  all  burthens  and  reprisals. 
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And  also,  all  that  parcel  and  proportion  of  land,  by  general  survey 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  Lon-* 
don-Derry ,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  small  proportion  of  Lisecrum, 
laying  in  the  barony  and  precinct  of  Coleraine  aforesaid,  in  the  afore^ 
said  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  other  heredita- 
ments called  or  known  by  the  name  or  names,  and  being  of,  in,  or 
within  the  several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or 
parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Gortcloghan,  Ballintuber,  Ballylenish, 
Dunaghy,  Criggagole,  each  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  and  Cross- 
clonite  being  two  balliboes  of  land,  Laragh,  Tawnacrangoge,  Bally- 
menagh,  lisecrum,  Lismoyle,  Maylatragh,  Dellagh,  Boffide,  Aghar, 
Dromsary,  each  single  balliboes  of  land,  Trienaltenagh,  Teadan- 
banne,  Ballinory,  each  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  and  the  half  balli- 
boe of  one  balliboe  of  Coolebanne  aforesaid,  with  all  and  singular 
their  and  every  of  their  members  and  appurtenances,  all  which  last 
mentioned  premises  contain,  by  estimation,  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  beside 
glebe  lands,  and  particularly  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or 
value  of  ^5..  19  .5.  sterling,  over  and  above  all  burthens  and  reprisals. 
And  also  all  that  parcel  and  proportion  of  land  by  the  aforesaid 
general  survey  heretofore  taken  of  all  the  lands  in  the  said  county, 
late  of  Coleraine,  and  now  of  ix>ndon-Derry,  called  the  small  pro- 
portion of  Claggin,  laying  within  the  barony  or  precinct  of  land  of 
Coleraine  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county,  late  of  Coleraine,  now  Lon- 
don-Derry, within  the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the  lands, 
tenements,  and  other  hereditaments,  called  or  known  by  the  name 
or  names,  and  laying,  or  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towny, 
villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz. 
Moyeng,  Coolerawer,  Maydacoghy,  Cooleneman,  Comoroe,  Drom* 
drivagh,  Cakenagh,  Mayon-kilmore,  and  Moyhill,  each  being  one 
balliboe  of  land,  and  Bonegh  which  is  one  balliboe  and  one  third 
part  of  a  balliboe  of  land,  Claggin,  MuUyinch,  Dsderry-mdle, 
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GioFtsuda,  Rou^ey,  and  Drumscale,  eadi  being  one  balliboe  of 
land,  and  Currah  being  one  balliboe  and  a  third  part  of  a  hallibae 
of  land  divided  into  three  parts  in  Knockduffe,  with  all  and  sin- 
gular their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances  and  members,  which 
said  premisses  last-mentioned  together  contain,  by  estimation,  one 
thousand  acres  be  the  same  more  or  less,  beside  glebe  lands,  and  by 
a  particular  of  them,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value 
of  c£5-6..8.  besides  all  charges  and  reprisals.    And  also,  all  that 
parcel  or  proportion  of  our  land,  by  general  survey  heretofore  taken 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  late  county  of  Coleraine  aforesaid,  now  Lon* 
don-Derry,  called   the   small  proportion  of  Maghareboy  in  the 
barony  aforesaid,  laying  and  being  in  the  aforesaid  barony  or  precinct 
of  Coleraine,  in  the  said  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-^Derry, 
within  the  said  province  of  Ulster,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and 
other  hereditaments  <:alled  or  known  by  the  name  or  names  laying 
and  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towns,  villages,  hamlets^ 
places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  ofiand  following,  viz.  Ballinory,Xilkarrr 
ney.  Bally harne,  Droraen-coyle,  TuUamanaghan,  and  Maghareboy, 
all  sii^Ie  balliboes  of  landyeKcept  Maghareboy  being  two  haUiboa^ 
Creaghan,  Tonduflfe,  Fawnamoynen,  Clonlery,  Dremore,  Quillam, 
Coolenany,  Ballitagart,  Coolpregh,  and  Lagan,  all  single  balliboi^ 
of  land,  and  the  two  third  parts  of  Knockduffe  aforesaid,  with  all 
and  singular  their  and  every  of  then*  rights,  members,  and  appur- 
tenances  whatsoever,  which  said  premisses  in  like  manner  last-men- 
tioned amount,  by  estimation,  to  one  thousand  acre^  of  land  be  the 
same  more  or  less,  besides  glebe  land,  and  by  a  particular  thereof 
extend  to  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  £s.,6..S.  besides  all  charges 
and  reprisals. 

And  also,  all  that  other  portion  and  proportions  of  our  land  by 
general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  said  late  county  of  Coleraine, 
now  London-Derry,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  small  proportion  of 
Cam,  laying  in  the  bamny  or  precinct  of  Coleraine  aforesaid,  in  the 
said  county  of  Coteraine,  now  London-Derry^  within  the  aforesaid 
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province  of  Ukter,  vki«  all  the  landsy  tenements,  and  other  keredite* 
ments  called  or  known  bj  the  name  or  names.,  and  laying  and  being 
in  or  within  the  several  towns  ^  TiUages>  hamlets,,  places,  balliboesv 
or  parcelsof  land  fallowing,  viz.  Coolelegan,  KaLtass,  Tirecres^hugh^ 
Turbarren,  Coolenessillagh,  Moymacooogher,  and  OregillkMi,  each 
being  one  balliboe  of  land,  Ballineclx)igh:,  Ballibrack,  Baliiikeffloonr 
tagh,  Dromcrinag^t,  Kinconogfaer,  Bally illiam,  Coolenglasse,  Bally-* 
nechane,  Cam,  Leckallastron,  all  single  balliboes  of  l^id^  and  the 
two  third  parts  of  the  balliboe.  of  Croghan^  divided  into  three  eqwl 
parts^  with  all  and  every  of  their  members  and  appurtenanjces  what* 
soever,  which  said  premisses  last-mentioned  together  amount,  by 
estimation,  to  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  be  the  same  more  or  less» 
besides  glebe  lands^  and  by  a  particular  thereof,,  are  mentioned  to  be 
of  the  amiual  rent  or  value  of  j£5-6\.8.  Apd  ^Iso^^all  the  abbej, 
mooastexy ,  or  religious  house  of  Moycosqyuin^  with  its  a{>purtenanceS| 
situate  and  being  in  the  barony  of  Coleraine^  in  the  late  coonty  of 
Coleraine,  now  London-Deny  aforesaid,,  within  the  province  of 
Ulster,  and  the  scite,  circuit,  compass,  and  prec'mct  of  the  same  latp 
abbey  I,  and  all  the  lands,  tenements^  edifices,  structures,  and  other 
hereditaments  laying  and  beii^  in  or  within  the  said  sclte,  compass, 
and  precinct  of  the  late  abbey  aforesaid,  ajcid  also  the  several  towns, 
villages,  hamlets,  balliboes,  and  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Bine- 
nas  and  Ballnevenoge,  each,  two  balliboes  of  land,  Nardvane^ 
Kinadoghy,  Solenemannagh,  Lismacmorogh^  Ballintire,  each  single 
balliboes,  except  Ballintire^  which  is  two  balliboes  of  land,  laying  and 
being  in  the  aforesaid  barony  of  Colerauv^,  in  the  late  county  of 
Coleraine,  now  London-Derry^  with' their  rights,  members,  and 
appurtenances,  which  said  premisses  last-mentioned  contain  alto-* 
gether,  by  estimation,  six  hundred  acres  of  land„  more  or  less,  and 
one  parcel  of  the  possessipn  of  the  said  late  abbey  or  religious  house, 
and  also  all  the  the  other  lands,  tenement^  and  hereditaments  ktedy 
belonging  to  the  said  monastery; or  religious  house  of  Moyoosquin^ 
or  as  part  and  possesskm  thereof,, at  any  timeJieretofore  reputed,, 
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occupied^  used,  or  received,  with  the  appurtenances,  which  said 
abbey,  monastery,  or  religious  house  of  Moycosquin,  and  oth^r  the 
premisses  to  the  same  belonging,  by  a  particular  thereof  mentioned 
to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  £3.4.  o.  And  all  the  portion 
and  proportion  of  our  land,  by  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
said  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  heretofore  tak^i, 
called  the  great  proportion  of  Dowlin,  lying  in  the  barony  or  pre- 
cinct of  Kinaught  in  our  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London* 
t)erry,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  other  hereditaments,  called  or  known  by  the  names,  and 
laying  or  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towns,  villages^ 
hamlets,  balliboes,  places,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  the 
single  to^vnland,  or  balliboes,  called  Ballyingolony,  Ballychutan, 
Ballyvickvaghy,  Ballyivery,  Ballychastan,  Shanlego,  Lisconan, 
Crott,  TircharranT^urrowillan,  Dramiderry,  Ballymore,  Ballyvras- 
sell,  Grannagh,  Gortnamoney,  Magherinaskeagh,  Ballyvanan-^ 
Moninamy,  Clone,  Tollyhernbeg,  Tollyhinmore,  lissovogarell, 
Tomaduchagh,  Tradreagh,  Derry,  Togallow,  Ardchill,  DromKne^ 
Kilruddy,  Largartian,  Bolliagh,  Derryowtragh,  Garridow,  Derryi- 
tragh,  Gortcranbry,  each  being  one  balliboe  of.  land,  and  the  one 
half  of  the  balliboe  of  Ballyreskmore,  with  all  and  singular  their  and 
every  of  their  members  and  appurtenances  whatsoever,  all  and  sin- 
gular which  premisses  last-mentioned  together  amount,  by  estima^ 
tion,  to  two  thousand  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  besides 
glebe  lands,  and  by  a  particular  thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the 
yearly  rent  or  value  of  £1 1.  over  and  above  all  charges  and  reprisals. 
And  also,  all  the  portion  and  proportions  of  our  land  by  general 
survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London- 
Derry,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  middle  proportion  of  Culmore, 
laying  in  the  aforesaid  barony  and  precinct  of  Kinaught  in  the  county 
of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry  aforesaid,  within  the  said  province 
of  Ulster,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  other  hereditam^its^ 
called  or  known  by  the  names,  and  laying  or  being  of,  in,  or  within 
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the  several  towns,  villages ,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of 
land  following,  viz.  Glasseneghy,  Magherycarghy,Nad,Tpmbrockj 
Oghill,  Tomer,  Sessiaghkeile,  Glorke,  Tolmakelly,  Ballyicheand, 
Cloggan,  Culmore,  Drumheglin,  Dromore,  Carlarhagh,  Sosscara- 
han,  Magheriemore,  Morage,  and  Moybeg,  being  all  single  baliiboes 
of  land,  sxcept  Moybeg,  which  is  one  balliboe  and  the  seventh  part 
of  a  balliboe  of  land,  Moymore,  ToUygromie,  Nanaroge,  Largye, 
Ballikelly,  Ananae,  and  Coolassan,  being  all  single  baliiboes  of  land^ 
and  the  third  part  of  the  balliboe  of  Dromen,  divided  into  three  parts^ 
with  all  and  singular  their  and  every  of  their  members  and  appur^ 
tenances,  all  which  premisses  together  last-*mentioned  amount,  by 
estimation,  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  more  or  less, 
besides  glebe  lands,  and  by  a  particular  thereof,  are  mentioned  to 
be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  £8.  besides  all  charges  and  re« 
prisals.  And  also,  all  that  portion  and  proportion  of  our  land  by 
general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now 
London*Derry  aforesaid,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  middle  pro- 
portion of  Cammines,  laying  within  the  barony  or  precinct  of  Kan- 
aught  aforesaid,  within  the  late  county  of  Coleraine^  now  London- 
Derry,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tene- 
ments,  and  other  hereditaments  called  and  known  by  the  names,  and 
laying  and  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towns,  villages,  ham- 
lets, places,  baliiboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,-  viz.  Finachar, 
TolIygoney,Gallavaghey,  Mogrime,  Reliagh,  Knookan,  Balliwoney, 
Mildorrey,  Charagan,  Dromah,  Derry ard,  Bunkenly,  Derry taher, 
Stringmy,  Camines,  Inishgonoghor,  Dromnesse,  Blallynassa,  Gort- 
dore,  Ballyvickall,  Gortgarue,  Leanemore,  Derryjorck,  Gortna- 
grosse,  Tiregowlan,  and  Brissine,  all  single  baliiboes  of  land,  and 
the  moiety  of  the  balliboe  of  BallrickeldufFe,  with  all  and  lingular 
their  and  every  of  their  members  and  appurtenances  whatsoever^ 
all  which  [Mremisses  last-mentioned  together  amount,  by  estimation, 
to  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  besides 
glebe  lands,  and,  by  a  particular  thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the 


yearly  rent  or  value  of  £!^,  And  atsoi  aiU  that  {lortkm  and  ]^sepor6ot> 
of  our  land>  by  general  survey  of  all  the  kwdar  in^  the  late  country  of 
Coleraine,  now  JUmdc^v-Derry  atfbresaid,  heretofore  taken,  callod 
the  qraall  pifoportion  of  Barckagh,  laying  and  being,  in  the  baronry 
W  preeinef  of :  Kinaught  in  the  aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine^ 
now  London-Derry,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the 
lands  afid  other  hereditaments  cailled  and  known  by  the  namea,  and 
laykig  and  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towns,  villageSy  hma^ 
lets,  places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  fallowing,  viz,  Carrowva*- 
nogh,  Oinell,  Carrhqwtedgh,  CJarrowclare,  Bally  vickrona,  Banck^^^ 
Culmorei  Lofnon,.  Brogichter,  Broghglasscagh,  Fagherley,  Bujrnal^ 
ley,.ToIlyhoIly,i  Cbrrville,  Braggirsten,,  Belli&pellan,  and  Nacrueo^ 
each  being  €«ie  balIiboe,.and  twa  parts  of  cfne  balliboe  of  Droaxon^ 
with  all  and  aingukr  tbeir  ^nd  every  of  their  rights^  members^  and 
app^vtetianee$  whatsoever,  whi^h   said   premisses   last-mentioaed 
eontain,  by  estimations  altogether   one  thousand   acres  of  landy 
more  or  li^ss,  ^  be^id^s  glebe^lands,  and,  by  a  particular  ther^ofj 
are  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  ^5.. 6.^8.    .^^ 
also,  all  that  pvdpc^oii   of  o^r  land    by  general  survey  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Deny 
afpreaai^,,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  small  proportion  (A  Roufih- 
kfjj  laying  in  the  aforesaid  barony  or  precinct  of  Kiiiaug^ht  19 
the  9aid  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  ia  ^h^pfo* 
vmce  ei  Ulster^  ^orjssaid,  viz;  all  the  lancls,.  tenements,  and  other 
hereiditaments  liQ^ioig  Of  being  of^  in,  or  within  the  several  towns^ 
hamlets,  vijlagesji  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  J3al^ 
lyriatbegg,  l^argareagh,  Gortnagaren,  Nahibine,  Clonkine,  lipskey^ 
Torverquin,  Dromraver,  BaU3meheddy,  Ballyawla,  Ballychroaue^ 
Teadamore,  Tlradow^  Carnan,  and  Derry,  being  all  single  balliboes . 
of  land^  and  all  the  five  sixth  parts  of  the  balliboe  of  Aghasi^ll^h  19 
six  parts  divided,  with  all  and  lingular  thcur  and  every  of  tbe|r 
members  and  appurtenances  whatsoever,  wUph  said  premis^^s^  lastf-^^ 
nientioned  contain,  by  escimation.  one  thonisdiKl  acresi  of  h«)d,;nKHre 
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or  [l68B,  ^besides  gleb^  lands^  and,  by  a  particular  thereof^  ase^men-* 
tionedito  beof  the  yeairly^rentHM*  w;alue  of  £S'6..S.  And  also,  all 
that  portion  and  proportion  of  our  land  i)y  genearal  survey  of  all  the 
jiands  In  the  late  county  of  Coleratne^  now  London-^Derry  aforesaid, 
.heretofore  taken,  called  the  smfdl  (proportion  of  Mackan,  in  the  ba^ 
rony  or  jH^ecinot  of  Kinatight  aforesaid^  in  the  3iud  late  county  of 
Coleraine,  now  Londonderry,  in  rthe  jwovinoe  of  Ulster.,  viz.  laUthe 
lands,  ten^nents,  and  other  Uereditainents  called  or  known  by  the 
names,  lying  and  being  in  or  within  the  several  towns,  villages, 
hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Tern- 
plemoyle,  otherwise  Ballyvickcloskey,  X)arrigdoanry,  CarrigbuUy*- 
chery,  Ballyleghy,  Dromnogosker,  Tirodremon,  Cloghan,  lislan, 
Dromardrein,  Mackan,  Lisigallon,  Dramferen,  Gortinarey,  BoniUe, 
Dunganna,  Domigovehor,  Sunlegaddon,  tLeig,  and  Glauconowy^ 
being  all  single  balliboes  or  townlands,  and  the  half  baUiboe  of  Bal- 
lyudilgufSe,  and  the  one  ^ijoh  part  of  the  haUiboe  of  Agha^iaUagh  in 
•ix  parts  divided,  or  to  be  divkled,  with  ;aU  and  onguLar  their  attd 
ev^ry  (Of  .their  members  and  appurtenances,  which  ssMid  premisses 
laat«-inentioned  oontain  altogether,  by  estimation,  one  thousand  4cre5 
of  land^  besjdes  glebe  lands,  more  or  less,  and  by  a  particular  thefeof^ 
are  mentioned  to  ibe  of  the  yearly  rent  or  valueof  ^£5.  6.48.  And 
also,«all  that  portion  and  proportion  of  our  land  by  .general;  survey 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry 
aforesaid,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  great  proportion  of  Lisghasse, 
ly ii^  in  the  barony  and  pcecinct  of  Amagh  in  the  late  county  of 
Coleraine,  now  liOndon-Derry,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid^ 
viz.  aU  the  lands,  tenements,  andother  hereditaments  called  or  known 
by  the  names^  and  laying  or  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towns^ 
villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  foUowiqg, 
viz.  Lehessagmore,  Prehum,  Doonhugh,  Kedebayne,  Dromagtagh, 
Ballyoyre,  Magherykenan,  Gortenure,  Tawnamore,  Ballintemple, 
Cromchill,  Bally vaddigan,  Urbleshany,  Maghierenestragh,  Gurme* 
groncha,  Tullealepowtra,  Fannilly,  Killynesreagh,  Xullj^aUyeny- 
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eightra,  Caitonefarey,   Coolrefrie,  Dromgortfeighnan,  Dsdeolart, 
Shi^,    Fardmore,   KOlamrissneglogh,    Usmikirrielbeg,    Clonken, 
Dromnegoy,  Disartcowa,  Gortin,  Drumcorran,  TuUy eightra,  and 
TuUyowtra,  being  all  single  balllboes  of  land,  and  the  third  part  of 
the  balliboe  of  Gobneskrate,  with  all  and  singular  their  and  every  of 
their  members  and  appurtenances,  which  said  premisses  last  men** 
tioned  contain  altogether,  by  estimation,  two  thousand  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  besides  glebe  lands,  and,  by  a  particular  thereof,  are 
mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  <£io..i3..4.  besides 
reprisals.    And  also,  all  that  portion  and   proportion  of  our  land  by 
general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now 
London-Derry,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  middle  proportion  of 
Loyer,  lying  in  the  aforesaid  barony  and  precinct  of  Anagh,  in  the 
aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  other 
hereditaments  called  or  known  by  the  names,  and  lying  or  being  of, 
in,  or  within  the  several   towns,  villages,  hamlets,  balliboes,  or 
parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Dromcongoose  being  half  a  balliboe 
of  land,  Dsbore,  Loonge,  Dromharkan,  Killecorra,  Moilederge, 
Boylysallagh,    Kemcoyle,   Tlreglasse,   Ballaghenadan,    Sallaboly, 
Downedy,  Tmagh,  Gorsecraghan,  Doongreny,  Laughtalah,  Ture- 
drian,  Loyer,  Monyighan,  Timercom,  Dromcomead,  Trieneighter, 
Coolemonyn,  Drioh,  Ballydonegan,  TuUygoan,  and  Naghhisk,  each 
being  one  balliboe  of  land,  with  all  and  singular  their  and  every  of 
their  members  and  appurtenances,  all  which  last  mentioned  pre- 
misses contain  among  themselves,  by  estimation,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  besides  glebe  lands,  and  by  a 
particular  thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of 
£B.  besides  reprisals.  And  also,  all  that  other  portion  and  proportion 
of  our  land  by  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  aforesaid  lat^ 
county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  heretofore  taken,  and  called 
the  small  proportion  of  Monaghbegg,  laying  in  the  aforesaid  barony 
or  precinct  of  Anagh  in  the  aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now 


London-Deny^  within  the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the 
lands,  tenements,  and  other  hereditaments,  known  or  called  by  the 
names,  and  lying  or  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  several :  towns,  vil- 
lages, hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz. 
Gleashagmore,  Altrongalnan,  Shraghcroristaen,  Laagh,  Dromne^ 
hennagh,  Tinchame,  Laagh,  and  Lismackertymore,  each  being  one 
balliboe  and  a  half  of  land,  and  the  rest  single  balliboes  of  land^ 
Gortecha  and  Monaghbegg,  one  balliboe  each,  Monaghin  being  one 
balliboe  and  a  half,  Carrowneshragh,  Gortery,  Gortanegrosse^ 
Draghbrackon,  Gortenass,  and  Treadonreough,  each  being  single 
balliboes  of  land,  and  the  two  third  parts  of  the  balliboe  of  Gobnes- 
kale  aforesaid,  with  all  and  singular  their  and  every  of  their  mem- 
bers  and  appurtenances,  all  which  premisses  last  mentioned  contain 
In  themselves,  by  estimation,  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  more  or 
less,  besides  glebe  lands,  and,  by  a  particular  thereof,  are  mentioned 
to.be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  £5..6..S.  besides  reprisals.  And 
also,  the  portion  and  proportion  of  our  land  by  general  survey  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London- 
Derry,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  small  proportion  of  Moyegboy^ 
lying  in  the  aforesaid  barony  or  precinct  of  Anagh,  in  the  aforesaid 
late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London- Derry,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements^  and  other  lieredita- 
ments,  called  and  known  by  the  names,  and  lying  or  being  in  or 
within  the  several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes^  or 
parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Tawnaloge,  Moyegboy,  Bealad, 
Daghum,  Aghycamey,  Moydowney,  each  being  one  balliboe  of 
land^  Lisrianragell,  being  one  balliboe  and  a  third  of  a  balliboe  of 
land,  Edengilleyhoppy,  Leicke,  and  Lisnebrear,  each  being  three 
balliboes  of  land,  Cavanedony  being  two  balliboes  of  land,  Lagh- 
magilligan  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  Mullaroe  being  one  balliboe 
and  a  thirt  part  of  a  balliboe  of  land,  Carrick-igroogy,  Carrowkilly, 
and  Carricketenaitin,  each  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  with  all  and 
singular  their  and  eyery  of  their  members  apd  appurtenances,  alL 
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ivtHch  premisses  together  last^mentioned  contain  in  themselves,  by 
e'stiidation,  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  besides  glebe 
hinds,  and,  by  a  particular  thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly 
rent  or  value  of  <£5..6..8.  besides  reprisals.  And  also,  all  that  portion 
and  proportion  of  our  land  by  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  befpre  this 
called  the  small  proportion  of  Camemoyagh  in  the  barony  of  Anagh, 
aforesaid  in  the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  other  hereditaments  known  or  called  by  the  names,  and 
laying  and  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towns,  villages,  balliboes, 
or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.,  Cloghtell,  Dovenarran,  TuUy, 
Camsan,  Doonkroone,  Lawchill,  Killy-illan,  Croggan,  Doonegolyn, 
Glassdeely,  Corygarey,  and  Doonelahad,  each  being  one  balliboe  of 
land,  Dirrim  being  half  a  balliboe  of  land,  Carrickhugh,  Caraynoo- 
yegh,  Ballinekilly,  Lisneale,  Tiremickoghy,  each  being  one  balliboe 
of  land,  and  all  the  third  part  of  the  balliboe  of  Moyegh,  with  all 
and  singular  their  and  every  of  their  members  and  appurtenances, 
all  which  premisses  last^mentioned  contsun  in  themselves,  by  esd^ 
motion,  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  besides  gieba 
lands,  and,  by  a  particular  thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the 
yearly  rent  or  value  of  <£5..6  .8.  besides  reprisals.  And  also,  all  that 
portion  and  proportion  of  CHir  land  by  general  survey  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  aforesakl  l^te  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  here^ 
tofope  taken^  called  the  small  proportion  qf  Brackmoy ,  laying  in  tiie 
afoTOsaid  barcmy  or  precinct  of  Anagh  in  the  aforesaid  late  eoun^ 
of  Coleraine,  no^  London->*Derry,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid^ 
viz.  all  the  lands^  tenements,  and  other  hereditam^ts  called  sfld 
known  by  the  names,  and  laying  and  being  of,  iii»  or  within  the 
sever^  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places,  haltiboes,  or  parcels  of  land 
following,  vi;.  Ardkilly,  Kilnehumhie,  Shragdufiburrin,  Lackagh^ 
Codedoogie,  Bally killagan,  Tulla,  Tawnamore,  Cloiwlogh,  Ton* 
du&,  Brackmoy^  Kilkattin,  liskallateigh,  Laghmanus,  Ballyartan^ 
Lettermuck,  Gortebegh,  being  seventeen  yingle  bolliboes  of  land^ 
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ind  the  half  baMiboe  of  Dromcongoote^  widi  all  and  singulkr  thiiir 
a^d  every  of  their  members  and  appurteinanced,  which  said  ftr^tnisses 
last-mentioned  contain  in  themselves  >  by  estimation,  one  diousai^ 
acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  besides  glebe  lands,  ahd|  by  a  particular 
thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  t)r  value  df  £3:.€.JS^ 
besides  reprisals.  And  also,  all  thiit  portion  and  proportion  of  xmt 
lands  by  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  ift  the  said  late  county  of 
Coleraine,  now  London-Defry,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  small, 
proportion  of  Kildonan,  lying  in  the  aforesaid  barohy  or  predtict  of 
Anagh  in  the  aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and 
other  hefeditaments  Commonly  called  and  known  by  the  names,  and 
laying  and  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towns,  villages,  ham- 
lets, balllboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Nefawny,  Ballyne^ 
moyre,  Kildonan,  Irremigh,  Lissdrasse,  Mullahboy,  Oghill,  Doone!^ 
gtUan,  Brackagh,  Gortendrohide,  Templemoyle,  Gorlyertie,  Berri** 
arkan,  Gortmurry,  Carrownekilly,  Cashill,  and  Ty Uirtrie,  each  hektg 
one  balliboe  of  land,  and  two  third  parts  of  the  balltboe  of  Moyegh^ 
with  all  and  singular  their  and  evetry  of  their  member^  and  appur^ 
tenances,  all  which  premisses  last-mentioned  contain  in  themsdvei » 
by  estimation,  one  thousand  acres*  of  land,  more  or  less,  bestdter 
glebe  lands,  and,  by  k  pafticUlai'  thereof,  are  bientbned  to  be  of  Idw 
yearly  rent  or  value  of  £^..6..S.  besides  reprisals*  And  all  tlhft 
several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  lands,  tenements,  ballibcies,  or  par<^ 
cds  of  land  fallowing,  laying  and  being  In  the  aforesaid  b^i'ony  ttf. 
Anagh  in  the  aforesaid  late  countjr  of  Gdlefaine,  now  Londcfn^Derry,- 
all  the  town  and  castle  of  Gortannama,  alias  Limavady,  being  (Hie 
.balliboe  of  land,  Ranredybeg,  Ranridymore,  Kilgan,  DrombaUy- 
donagfay,  Lisachillin,  and  Ameregilt,  being  six  sii^le  balliboes  of 
land,  with  aU  «td  singular  thebr  and  every  of  their  rightSi  tnerabers,- 
and  appurtenances,  and  all  other  lands,  tenements,  dnd  other  hefe-^ 
ditameikts  of,  in,  or  wkhin  the  sami  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places^ 
balliboes^  or  parcels  of  land  last^mentioiied,  which  contain  kk  tliein«* 
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selves,  by  estimation,  twenty-four  acres  of  land,  more  or  less;  and 
also,  all  the  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  tenements,  and  parcels  of  land, 
following,  lying  in  the  aforesaid  barony  of  Anagh  in  the  aforesaid 
late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  within  the  province 
ofUlster  aforesaid,  viz.  Tamarnan,  Clontager,  Carne,  Bonill,  and 
Crenbarrigh,  being  five  single  balliboes  of  land,  with  all  and  sin- 
gular their  and  every  of  their  members  and  appurtenances ;  and 
also,  all  the  other  lands,  tenements,  and  other  hereditaments  of,  in, 
or  within  the  said  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or  par- 
cels of  land,  which  contain  in  themselves,  by  estimation,  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  and,  by  a  particular  thereof,  are 
mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  jCl..i«.  And  also, 
all  that  our  abbey,  monastery,  or  religious  house  of  Dungevyn  with 
its  appurtenances,  lying  in  the  barony  of  Kinnaught  aforesaid,  in  the 
aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  and  also,  all 
the  scite,  circuit,  compass,  and  precinct  of  the  aforesaid  late  abbey, 
and  also,  all  the  lands,  tenements,  structures,  and  other  heredita- 
ments, laying  and  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  said  scite,  chxuit, 
compass,  and  precinct  of  the  said  last-mentioned  abbey,  and  also, 
the  several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land 
following,  viz.  the  castle,  town,  and  lands  of  Dungevyn,  alias  Mag- 
hariboy,  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  Mackherickknocknagane, 
Ballivelly,  Amountege,  Ovill,'Terville,  Lisidaheloge,  and  Inishmore, 
bdng  seven  townlands  in  the  aforesaid  barony  of  Kinnaught,  in  the 
aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  with  all  and 
singular  their  and  every  of  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances ; 
and  also,  all  other  lands,  tenements,  and  other  hereditaments  to  the 
said  late  abbey,  monastery,  or  religious  house,  now  or  of  late  be- 
longing or  appertaining,  or  as  part,  parcel,  and  possession  thereof 
at  any  time  possessed,  occupied,  used,  or  received,  with  the  appur- 
tenances ;  all  which  premisses  last-mentioned  contain  in  themselves, 
by  estimation,  three  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land,  and,  by  a 
particular  thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value 
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of  £%..o..6.  And  also,  all  the  lordship,  territory,  and  country  of  the 
county  or  prefcinct  of .  land,  Idtely  called  the  county  of  Colerainfr, 
otherwise  OCane's  country,  now  London-Derry,  in  our  province  of 
Ulster  aforesaid,  and  all  the  soil  and  ground,  and  all  and  singular  the 
lands,  tenements,  and  other  heriditaments  of,  in,  or  within  the  limitSp 
metes,  and  bounds  of  the  same  lordship,  territory,  country,  county, 
or  predrict  of  land,  lately  called  the  county  of  Coleraine,  now  Lon- 
don-Derry, otherwise  O'Cane's  country,  or  of  other  or  any  (  here- 
tofore accepted  or  reputed)  members  or  parcels  of  the  same.  And 
also,  all  the  portion  and  proportion  of  our  land  by  general  survey  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  heretofore  taken,  called  the 
middle  proportion  of  Ballmenanagh,  being  in  Killetragh,  laying  in 
the  barony  of  Loughinshollen  in  our  said  county  of  Tyrone,  and 
province  of  Ulster,  within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  viz.  all  the  lancU, 
tenements,  and  other  hereditaments  called  and  known  by  the  names, 
and  lying  and  being  of,  in,  or  witliin  the  several  towns,  villages, 
hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Loughry, 
Aughavilly,  Moyagadon,  Balliogroby ,  Balliogoncke,  Tallaghdowan,^ 
Ballynecuvanaugh,  Gortgelly,  Anaghfutty,  Moyrucke,  Igilnory,  and 
Downconon,  being  eleven  single  balliboes  of  land,  Ballyomigan 
being  two  balliboes  of  land,  Balliomillagan,  Ballynalebeg  Ballylefire, 
Killnamuck,  Ballydonnell,  Ballyinulty,  being  six  balliboes  of  land» 
Balliagorke  being  one  balliboe  and  six  parts  of  a  balliboe  of  land^ 
Balliorey  being  one  balliboe  of  land.  Bally  vickgiltygircke  being  two 
balliboes  of  land,  Ballynealmore  being  one  balliboe  of  land.  Bally* 
oronan  being  two  balliboes  of  land,  and  all  the  third  part  of  the 
balliboe  of  liscomnare,  with  all  and  singular  their  and  every  of  their 
members  and  appurtenances,  which  said  premisses  last-meiitioiied 
contain  in  themselves,  by  estimation,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  besides  glebes,  and,  by  a  particular 
thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  £S. 
besides  reprisals*  And  also,  all  the  porticm  or  proportion  of  our 
land  by  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  aforesaid  county  of 
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Tyrohej  h6V«ftOfbi«  t^ken,  cjilled  the  small  proportion  of  Drdirtrott/ 
bdfig  iti  Kilfetl-a,  btherwise  Killetragh  afofesaid,  ih  the  barony  or 
precinct  of  Loughinsholleh,  in  the  ii foresaid  county  of  Tyrone  and 
provinc*  of  Ulster,  viz.  all  the  lands, tenements,  and  other  heredita^ 
merits,  called  and  known  by  the  names,  and  laying  and  being  of,  in, 
or  within  the  several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or' 
parcels  of  lartd  following,  viz.  Tollowghy,  Ballineverleigh,  Monyo- 
torkan,Caghedy,  E^omdrem,  Belliolaghan,  Dromrott,  Moneyhagh, 
Morieyntore,  Carnenty,  Dolosky,  Tanaghvore,  Anaghanla,  being 
eleveti  ballibo^a  of  land,  Dromellan  and  Garavagh  being  one  balliboe 
of  land,the  tWofiallyoghonaises  being  two  balliboes  of  land,  Crosveige 
being  one  bialliboe  of  land,  and  all  the  two  third  parts  of  one  balliboe  • 
of  land  in  Ballydally  divided  or  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  with  all 
and  singular  their  and  every  of  their  members  and  appurtenances, 
all  which  last-4nentioned  premisses  contain  in  themselves,  by  estima^ 
tkm,  ohe  thdusai\d  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  besides  glpbes,  aiid/ 
by  a  particular  thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  yearly  rent  or  value 
c^  £5'>6..S.  besidiss  reprisals.    And  also,  all  the  portion  and  ptopoT-^' 
tion  of  our  land  by  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  county  ot 
Tytone  aforesaid,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  sfftall  proporCiori  of 
Tireniifessy,  being  in  the  territory  of  Killetra,  aKas  Killetrdfgh,  fri' 
tk(^  hArotij  or  predict  of  land  of  Loughinsholleh,  in  the  coutify  d^ 
Typwie  afon^said-  within  the  province  of  Ulster,  Viz.  all  thfc  iHt^dtt/ 
teAehtent»^  and  other  hereditaments  tilled  and  known  by  the  names, 
and  laying  and  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  severar  towns;  villages, 
hamlets,  places,  balhboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Tok'^' 
nlegarne,  Tollinure,  Games,  otherwise  Camus,  Rosinuaula,  Kieli^ 
basky,  Donfioraghy,  Tirehanny,  Tirenafessy,  Knockadue,  NadeA^ 
tagh,  Moyteskenan,  Carrowganagh,  Tollitassan,  Cultrane,  Tlerefi-fc 
r^ckan,  Nunne,  Crosvarrey,  and  ToUavine,  being  eighteen  single 
td¥AiltBHdB,  with  all  and  sitigulat*  their  aitd  every  of  their  Dnemtem  * 
ahd  aj^urtenanc^s,  which  said  premisses  last-mentioned  cofitain  ih 
tktnfiaeliFes,  by  estimation,  one  thousand  acres  i>f  land,  more  or  less. 
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besides  glebe  lands,  and,  by  a  particular  thereof,  are  maitioned  to 
be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  4^5..$. .8.  besides  reprisals.  And 
also,  all  that  portion  and  proportion  of  our  land  by  genen^  surir^ 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  aforesaid  county  of  Tyrone,  heretofore  tnken, 
called  the  great  proportion  of  Gortronra,  being  in  the  territory  of 
Clondonnell,  in  the  barony  or  precinct  of  Loughinsholten,  in  the 
aforesaid  county  of  Tyrone  and  province  of  Ulster,  viz.  all  the  lands, 
tenements,  and  other  hereditaments  called  and  known  by  the  names, 
and  laying  and  being  of,  in,  pr  within  the  several  towns,  villages, 
hamlets,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Knodcnele, 
Corlacky,  Dirla,  SUchmele,  Gronohan,  Ballicotry,  Cowluagnow, 
Uscawell,  Ballineoeaw,  Ballmebeggy,  Moneyscran,  Oortmurey^ 
Maganegrallagh,  Bally nomackvy,  Gortronra,  Ballinekednie,  Tack-! 
vickanvey,  Kill(^olill,  Kilnamucke,  Aghfortlany,  Tirgaraly,  Bally-^ 
macgillycarrow,  Culenady,  Timegeragh,  Dunglady,  Dromueke, 
Derman,  Teadan,  Usgrott,  Monisellan,  Moyegny,  Moyknock, 
Lislea,  Monisteaghna,  Ballivickfreckeitragh,  being  thirty-five  single 
balliboes  of  land,  and  all  the  third  part  of  the  balliboe  of  Moygalk^ 
in  three  parts  divided,  with  all  and  singular  their  and  every  of  theiiF 
member^  and  appurtenances,  which,  said  premisses  last-4nentione4 
contaki  in  themselves,  by  estimation,  two  thousand  acres  of  Und, 
more  or  less,  besides  glebe  lands,  and,  by  a  particular  thereof,  are 
mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  £io..  ij.^.  And  dsa, 
the  portion  and  proportion  of  our  land  by  general  survey  of  ail  the 
lands  in  the  aforesaid  county  of  Tyrone,  heretofore  taken,  called  the 
small  proportk>n  of  Ballmacrassy,  being  in  the  tenritory  of  Cl^ui- 
donell,  in  the  barony  or  precinct  of  Loughinshollen  aforesaid,  in  the 
aforesaid  county  of  Tyrone  within  the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid, 
viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  other  hereditaments,  commonly 
called  or  known  by  the  names,  and  laying  and  being  of,  in,  or  wi^in 
the  several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of 
land  following,  viz.  Dranlagha  being  <me  balliboe  of  land,  and 
Trisearta,  Ballinahemi,  Laughtonogolon,  Galladowe,  Coulee,  BalUri- 
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acrassie,  Ballinaderrigan,  Caragnagouse,  Monaghtolea,  Currirt, 
Toherhidy,  Ballinuabry,  Ballmaghiribi,  Tiracarnan,  Dromard,  and 
Lemmeighreg,  being  sixteen  single  balliboes  of  land,  and  all  the  two 
third  parts  of  the  balliboeof  Mayagalla,  with  all  and  singular  their  and 
fcvery  of  their  members  and  appurtenances,  all  which  last-mentioned 
premisses  contain  in  themselves,  by  estimation,  one  thousand  acres 
of  land,  more  or  less,  besides  glebe  lands,  and,  by  a  particular 
thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  £5.. 6.. 8. 
besides  reprisals.  And  also,  all  that  portion  and  proportion  of  our 
land  by  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  aforesaid  county  of 
Tyrone,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  small  proportion  of  Moyafaden, 
being  in  the  territories  of  Clanconkeine,  laying  in  the  barony  or 
precinct  of  Loughinshollen,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  aforesaid,  viz.  all. the  lands,  tenements,  and  other 
hereditaments,  commonly  called  by  the  names,  and  laying  and  being; 
of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes, 
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or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Tobarmore,  Dromore,  Donagra- 
van,  Bailyneclom,  Lawney,  Dromnaraghiey,  Coulaire,  Gortitamy, 
Drdmsanua,  Moyaserden,  Calemoire,  Killitowny^  Coulanamone,  and 
Killnacriny,  each  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  and  Tannagvore  and 
Cloghpm,  each  being  one  balliboe  and  a  half  of  land,  and  the  half 
balliboe  of  Drombally,  with  all  and  singular  their  and  every  of  their 
members  and  appurtenances,  all  which  premisses  last-mentioned 
contain  in  themselves,  by  estimation,  one  thousand  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  besides  glebe  lands,  and,  by  a  particular  thereof,  are 
mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  £5. .6.. 8.  besides 
reprisals.  And  also,  the  portion  and  proportion  of  our  land  by 
general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  aforesaid  county  of  Tyrone,^ 
heretofore  taken,  called  the  small  proportion  of  Cynagh,  being,  in 
Clanconkeine,  laying  in  the  barony  or  precinct  of  Loughinshollen,. 
in  flie  aforesaid  county  of  Tyrone  and  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid, 
viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  other  hereditaments,  called  and 
known  by  the  names,  and  laying  and  being  of,  in,  or  within  the 
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several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land 
following,  viz.  Gortiharky,  Confaran,  and  Ballinegallon,  being  three 
balliboes  of  land,  Langhill  being  one  balliboe  and  a  half  of  land, 
Cynagh,  Moneysholm,  Lisamry,  Ballingour,  Ressacre,  Ballytanni- 
lour,  Gortmeran,  Torrigan,  Cranagh,  Lickmaghery,  Urackagh,  and 
Derryneshilan,  being  twelve  single  balliboes  of  land,  and  all  the  two 
third  parts  of  the  balliboe  of  Lislea  being  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  the  half  balliboe  of  Drombally,  with  all  and  singular  their 
and  every  of  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  all  which 
premisses  last-mentioned  contain  in  themselves,  by  estimation,  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  besides  glebe  lands,  and,  by  a 
particular  thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value 
£5..6..8.  sterling,  besides  reprisals.  And  also,  that  portion  and 
proportion  of  our  land  by  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
aforesdd  county  of  Tyrone,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  small  pro- 
portion of  Cohoire,  being  in  the  territory  of  Clanconkeine,  lying  in 
the  barony  or  precinct  of  LoughinshoUen,  in  the  aforesaid  county  of 
Tyrone  within  the  province  of  Ulster,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements, 
and  other  hereditaments,  called  and  known  by  the  names,  and  lying 
and'  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towns,  villages,  hamlets, 
places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Moylevaghy, 
Ballymehunbeggy,  Banchran,  Donagilleduffe,  Laghtimesky,  Bally- 
nelappagh,  Taunagh,  Cohoire,  Dromoliderrig,  Ballymadanlaght, 
Dromgane,  Moychellan,  Rathmoigh,  Monygrc^an,  Ballidomedan, 
and  Ballimebracky,  being  sixteen  townlands,  and  the  third  part  of 
the  balliboe  of  Lislea  in  three  parts  divided,  Ballyroghan  being  one 
third  part  of  a  balliboe  of  land  in  three  parts  divided,  Moycherin  and 
Dromealegan,  each  being  one  third  part  of  a  balliboe,  with  all  and 
singular  their  and  every  of  their  members  and  appurtenances,  all 
which  premisses  last-mentioned  contain  in  themselves,  by  estimation, 
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one  thousand  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  besides  glebe  lands,  and, 
by  a  particular  thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or 
value  of  £5.. 6.. 8.  besides  reprisals.     And  ajLso,  all  the  portion  or 
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proportion  of  oUr  knd  by  general  sufvey  <if  all  the  lanids  in  the 
aforesaid  county  of  Tyrone,  heretofore  taken ,  called  die  small  pro- 
portion  of  Carramoney,  being  in  the  terrifiDry  of  Clanconkeine  and 
Clandonnell,  laying  in  the  aforesaid  barony  or  precinct  of  Loughin-- 
^hollen,  in  the  said  county  of  Tyrone  within  the  province  of  Ulster, 
viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  other  hereditaments,  called  and 
known  by  the  names,  and  laying  and  being  of,  in,  or  within  the 
several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land 
following,  viz.  Ballyknock-icleny  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  Tilaley 
being  one  balliboe  and  a  half  of  land,  Culnesallagh,  Tallaghlona, 
Namroagh,    Ballinabrackey,    Carelly^    Dromballyaggan,    Molly- 
shanare,  Dountibrion,  Moybeg,  Carramoney,  Cloney,  and  Derrinard, 
each  being  one  balliboe,  except  Ballynenouwre  which  is  a  balliboe 
and  an  half,  Dromard  and  Monynagdgy,  each  being  one  third  part 
of  a  balliboe  of  land  in  three  parts  divided,  with  all  and  singular 
their  and  every  of  their  members  and  appurtenances,  which  said 
premisses  last-mentioned  contain  in  themselves,  by  estimation,  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  besides  glebe  lands,  and,  by  a 
particular  thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of 
J&5..6..8.  beside  reprisals.     And  also,  all  that  portion  or  proportion  of 
oiir  land  by  a  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  said  county  of 
Tyrone,  heretofore  taken,  called  the  small  proix)rtion  of  Tyrassan, 
laying  in  the  barony  or  precinct  of  Loughinshollen  aforesaid,  in  the 
afcn'esaid  county  of  Tyrone  and  province  of  Ulster,  viz.  all  the  lands, 
tenements,  and  other  hereditaments  called  and  known  by  the  names, 
and  laying  or  being  of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towns,  villages,  ham- 
lets, places,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Moygoninhun, 
Tyrassan,  Keibama,  Lismoney,  Tonnaghmore,  Derrychrome,  and 
Donnemanie,  being  %^v&i  balliboes  of  land,  with  all  and  singular 
their  and  every  of  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  which 
said  premisses  last-mentioned  contain  in  themselves,  by  estimation, 
and  by  a  particular  thereof,  are  menticmed  to  be  four  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  and  (as  by  the  sjud  parti- 


cular)  of  the  yea^rl^  rent  or  value  of  JSS..4..9.  besijjes  reprisals. 
And  also,  all  the  lands  and  tenements,  laying  in  KiUetra  alias 
Killetragh^  in  the  precinct  or  barony  of  Loughinshollen  aforesaid,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone  and  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the 
several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places,  balliboes,  laiids,  tenements> 
and  parcels  of  l^nd  followkig,  viz.  G)wbuffinan,  Tollynogihi,  CuUy^ 
Moyafadda,  Laraghcaraipicke^  Tannagough,  and  TuUygarafie,  being 
seven  balliboes  of  land,  with  all  and  singular  their  find  every  of  their 
members  and  appurtenances,  which  said  premisaes  last-mentioned 
certain,  in  themselves,  by  estintiation,  four  hundred  and. twenty  acres 
of  land,  more  or  less,  and,  by  a  particular  thereof,  are  mentioned  to 
be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  £»..^..g.  besides  reprisals.    And 
also,  all  the  lands  and  tenements  laying  in  KiUetra  alias  Killetragh 
i^oresaid,  in  the  barony  or  precinct  of  LoughinshoUen  aforesaid,  in 
the  aforesaid  county  of  Tyrone  within  the  province  of  Ukter  afore- 
said, viz.  all  the  several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  tenements,  balliboes, 
and  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Bally voUy,  Ballindroma,  Moynol- 
lyn,  Ballyonough,  Dromanare,  and  Pallyor^cy,  being  five  balliboes 
of  land,  Ballyoyillans  being  two  baljiboes  of  land ,  Ballycomile  being 
one  balliboe  of  land,  Ballyrousky  bein^  qne  balliboe  of  land,  and 
one  third  part  of  Ballydally  in  three  parts  divided,  with  all  and  sin- 
gular their  and  every  of  their  members  and  appurtenances,  which  said 
premisses  last-mentioned  contain  in  themselves,  by  estimation,  five 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  and,  by  a  particular 
thereof,  are  mentioned  to  be  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  £2..i9..8. 
besides  reprisals.  And  also,  all  that  portion  and  proportion  of  our  land 
by  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  aforesaid  county  of  Tyrone 
heretofore  taken,  called  the  great  proportion  of  Ballyletrim,  being 
in  the  territory  of  Tallagh,  in  the  barony  or  precinct  of  Loughin- 
shoUen, in  the  province  and  county  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  called  or  known  by  the  names,  and  laying 
and  being  of,  m,  or  within  the  several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  places^ 
balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Cloneronie,  Monistean, 
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Bally menoew,  being  four  balliboes  of  land,  of  which  Bollimenoew  is 
two.  Bally  vickpeekebeing  two  balliboes  of  land,  Bally gilechone,  Bally- 
juallewey,  Bally aghy,  Ballydromenew,  Ballyboctin,  Ballyhaulaghi- 
gane,  Kielibary,  Ballydermody,  Balleyletrim,  Nedanreagh,  Shanral- 
logh,Tannyarharan,  Ballygonogher,  Tagraoraghy,  Anaghmore,  Bal- 
lykeillins,  Aghagiskan,  Ballyheneire,  Magharyfelty,  Donamoney, 
Timychissi,  and  Aghrine,  being  twenty-two  single  balliboes  of  land, 
with  all  and  Singular  their  and  every  of  their  members  and  appurte- 
nances, which  said  premisses  last-mentioned  contain  in  themselves,  by 
estimation,  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  be^ 
sides  glebe  lands.  And  also,  all  that  portion  and  proportion  of  our  land 
by  general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  aforesaid  county  of  Tyrone, 
heretofore  taken,  called  the  small  proportion  of  Lackagh,  being  in  the 
territory  of  Killetra,  alias  Killetragh,  and  Tomlagh  in  the  barony  or 
precinct  of  LoughinshoUen,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  in  the  province  of 
Ulster  aforesaid,  viz.  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  other  hereditaments 
commonly  called  and  known  by  the  names,  and  laying  and  being 
of,  in,  or  within  the  several  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  balliboes,  places^ 
or  parcels  of  land  following,  viz.  Ballycamekin,  Bally macgilchony, 
Kjllyfeddy,  Bally  moygarrigi,  Ballycussmy,  Lurgagullanamen,  Bally- 
itany,  and  Isartdonan,  being  seven  single  balliboes  of  land,  Mullagh- 
boy  being  two  "balliboes  of  land,  Lackagh,  Balliterelon,  and  the  half 
balliboe  of  Lisconmare,  Dromineigh,  Ballygattrew,  Ballyvickquigin, 
and  Derrygarrast,  being  six  balliboes  and  a  half  of  land,  Moylagh  be- 
ing two  balliboes  of  land,  with  all  and  singular  their  and  every  of  their 
members  and  appurtenances,  which  said  premisses  last-mentioned 
contain  in  themselves,  by  estimation,  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less,  besides  glebe  lands.  And  also,  all  and  singular  the  other  lands 
and  tenements,  woods,  under- woods,  trees,  and  hereditaments,  with 
the  appurtenances  in  the  said  county  of  Tyrone,  now  London-Derry, 
extending  from  the  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  to 
the  river  of  Ballinderry,  in  all  and  every  the  territories  or  precincts 
of  land  of  Killetra  alias  Killetragh,  Clahcohkeine,  Clandonnell,  and 
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Tomlaghes,  and  all  the  ground  and  soil,  and  all  and  every  the  lands, 
tenements,  and  other  hereditaments  of,  in,  or  within  the  limits^ 
metes,  and  bounds  of  the  last-mentioned  territories,  or  being  member 
or  parcel  thereof,  or  held,  known,  or  reputed  as  part,  parts,  or  par- 
cels heretofore  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  before  this  time  received, 
known,  or  reputed.     And  further.  We  have  given,  granted,  and 
confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do  give,  grant,  and  confirm  of  our 
special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  unto  the  aforesaid  Society  of  the  Governor  and 
Assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Plantation  of  Ulster,  and  their 
successors,  all  that  our  barony  of  Loughinshollen  in  our  said  county 
of  Tyrone,  with  all  and  singular  its  rights,  members,  liberties,  and 
appurtenances  whatsoever,  and  all  the  lands,  tenements,  liberties, 
services,  rents,  and  hereditaments  to  the  said  barony  belonging  and 
appertaining ;  and  also,  all  that  castle  and  fort  of  Culmore,  otherwise 
Coolemore,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  our  county  of  Donegal  within 
the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid,  and  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  containing,  by  estimation,  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,  with  the  said  castle  and  fort,  now  or  lately  occupied,  used,  or 
belonging  to  the  same,  or  to  the  siame  assigned,  or  to  be  assigned, 
with  the  appurtenances  conveniently  adjacent  to  the  said  castle;  and 
also,  all  the  water,  creek,  river,  and  rivulet  of  Ban  from  the  deep 
sea  unto  the  lake  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  ground  and  soil  of  the 
same;    and  also,  the  rock  and  salmon  leap,  with  its  appurtenances, 
and  all  the  fishings,  fishing  places,  or  piscary,  as  well  of  salmon 
and  eels,  as  of  all  other  sorts  of  fishes  whatsoever,  of,  in,  or  within 
the  aforesaid  water^  creek,  river,  and  rivulet  of  Ban,  and  salmon 
leap  aforesaid,  as  well  with  nets  of  any  kind  soever,  as  otherwise, 
in  any  way  soever,  from  the'high  or  deep  sea  as  far  as  Lough  Neagh 
aforesaid,  and  in,  by,  and  within  all  the  water-courses  within  the 
limits  aforesaid,  being  the  aforesaid  county  of  Antrim,  Coleraine, 
"and  Tyrone,  now  London-Derry,  or  any  or  every  of  them ;  and  all 
th^  \eater,  bay,  and  river  or  rivulet  of  Lough  Foyle  within  the  limits 


aforesaid,  and  all  the  ground  and  soil  of  the  samej,  and  also  all  fishr 
ings,  fishing  places^  and  piscary,  a«  well  of  salmon  and  eels,  as  of 
all  kinds  of  fishes  whatsoever  of,  in,  or  within  the  ^ water,  bay, 
creek,  and  river  of  Lough  Foyle,  as  well  with  nets  of  any  kind 
soever,  as  otherwise  in  any  manner  soever,  from  the  high  or  deep 
sea  unto  the  town  of  Liffer,  and  unto  the  extreme  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  river  of  Lough  Foyle  aforesaid,  and  in,  by,  and  within  the  whole 
course  of  water  being  within  the  limits  aforesaid  in  the  county  of 
the  city  of  Derry,  otherwise  London-Derry,  and  in  the  county  of 
Coleraine,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal  aforesaid,  or  in  any  one  or  more 
of  them  within  the  aforesaid  province  of  Ulster. 

And  further,  of  our  more  ample  and  spedal  grace,  certain  know* 
ledge,  and  mere  motion.  We  have  given,  granted,  and  confirmed, 
and  by  these  presents  for  us^  our  heirs  and  successors,  We  give, 
grant,  and  confirm  to  the  aforesaid  Society  of  the  Governor  and 
Assistants  of  L(»idon  of  th?  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, the  advowson,  donation,  free  disposition,  and  right  of  pa- 
tronage of  all  and  singular  the  churches,  vicarages,  and  chapels  of 
and  in  the  city  of  London-Derry  aforesaid,  and  of  all  and  singular 
the  churches,  vicarages,  and  chapels  of  and  in  the  village  or  town 
of  Coleraine;  and  further,  of  our  more  ^mple  special  grace^  certain 
knowledge,  and  mere  motion.  We  have  given,  granted,  and  con- 
firmed, and  by  Aese  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  do 
give,  grant,  and  confirm  to  the  aforesaid  Society  of  the  Governors 
and  Assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,  and  to 
their  successors,  the  advowson,  donation,  free  disposal,  and  right  of 
patronage  of  all  and  singular  the  rectories  and  churches  of  Tawlaght 
Finleggan,  Tawlaghtard,  Aulowe,  Banacher,  Boyrenny  and  Boy* 
dafeigh  in  the  barony  of  Kinaught  in  our  aforesaid  late  county  of 
Coleraine,  now  London-Derry ;   and  also,  the  advowsons,  donations, 
free  dispositions,  and  rights  of  patronage  of  all  and  singular  the 
rectories  and  churches  of  Dunboe,  Temple-Erigle,  Temple-Desart- 
Howchill,  Cames,  and  KiUowen  in  the  barony  of  Coleraine  in  the 
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afoi^aid  late  bounty  of  Coleraine^  now  London-Derry;  and  the 
advowsons,  donations,  free  dispositions,  and  rights  of  patronage  of 
the  church  and  rectory  of  Faughen  Vale  in  the  aforesaid  barony  of 
Anaght  in  the  said  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry. 

And  further,  of  our  more  ample  and  special  grace,  certain  know* 
ledge,  and  mere  motion.  We  have  given,  granted,  and  confirmed, 
and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors.  We  give, 
grant,  and  confirm  to  the  aforesaid  Society  of  the  Governor  and 
Assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,  and  their 
successors  for  ever,  all  the  yeariy  rent  or  fee  farm  of  6d.  of  lawful 
money  of  England,  issuing  or  reserved  of  or  for  all  the  several 
balliboes,  quarters,  and  lands,  called  town-lands,  laying  and  being 
in  our  aforesaid  county  of  Tyrone,  now  London-Derry,  in  the  afore- 
said province  of  Ulster  in  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  viz.  of  and 
for  the  two  balliboes  of  land  or  other  lands  called  town-lands  of 
Moyola,  Tomarram,  Leitrom,  Deroy,  Garran,  Balliquiggin,  Sham- 
mulagh,  and  Arlaghmore  alias  Dromroscome,  or  by  whatsoever 
other  name  or  names  the  same  premisses^  or  any  one  or  more  of 
them,  are  or  shall  be  called,  reputed,  or  known,  with  all  and  sin- 
gular their  and  every  of  their  rights,  ibembers,  and  appurtenances, 
late  in  the  tenure,  possession,  or  occupation  of  Sir  Thomas  Philips, 
Knight,  deceased,  or  his  assigns ;  and  also,  of  or  for  all  the  whole 
castle  of  Lymovady,  with  its  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances, 
laying  and  being  and  situated  in  our  aforesaid  late  county  of  Co- 
leraine,  now  London-Derry,  in  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  late  in 
the  tenure,  occupation,  or  possession  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Philips, 
or  his  assigns ;  and  also,  of  or  for  all  the  town  of  Lymovady,  with 
all  its  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  in  our  said  county  of 
Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  late  in  the  tenure,  occupatk>n,  or 
possession  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  or  his  assigns ;  and  also, 
of  or  for  all  the  several  ballibetaghs,  quarter  balliboes,  or  lands^ 
cfUed  town-lands,  following,  viz.  Gortney,  Hanemagh,  Caulassan, 
Raathbriedybeg,  Raathbriedymore,  Killeyane,  Derrymore,  Derry- 
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moyle,  and  Ballinclouse,  being  a  third  part  of  a  balliboe  of  land^  or 
by  whatsoever  other  name  or  names  the  same,  or  any  of  them^  may 
be  called,  reputed,  or  known,  with  all  and  singular  their  and  every 
of  their  rights,  members,  and   appurtenances,  laying  and  being 
within  the  ballibetagh  or  precinct  of  Raathbride,  within  the  aforesaid 
late  county  of  Goleraine,  now  London-Derry,  late  in  the  tenure, 
occupation,  or  possession  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  or  of  his 
assigns ;  and  also,  of  or  for  the  whole  precinct  or  quarter-land  called 
Mallegan  Cross,  containing  all  the  balliboes  or  lands,  called  town- 
lands,  following,  viz.  Ballymore,  Ballymaenagh,  Boshea,  Mullagh 
alias  Cavanmore,  with  a  chapel  built  thereupon,  or  by  whatsoever 
other  name  or  names  the  premisses,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  called^ 
reputed,  or  known,  with  their  and  every  of  their  rights,  members, 
and   appurtenances  whatsoever,  situate,  laying,^.and  being  in  the 
aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  late  in  the 
tenure,  occupation,  or  possession  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  or 
of  his  assigns ;  and  also,  of  or  for  all  the  precinct  or  quarter  of  land 
of  Ballyquin,  laying  and  being  in  the  ballibetagh  of  BallysurcuUagh, 
containing  all  the  balliboes  or  lands,  called  town-lands,  following, 
viz.  Ballyquin,  Cloggin  alias  Ballnikelly,  Carrick,  Tyreo-Dremon, 
or  by  whatsoever  other  name  or  names,  the  premisses,  or  any  of 
them,  may  be  called,  reputed,  or  known,  with  all  and  singular  their 
and  every  of  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  situate, 
laying,  and  being  in  the  aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now 
London-Derry,  late  in  the  tenure,  occupation,  or  possession  of  the 
aforesaid  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  or  his  assigns ;   and  also,  of  or  for  all 
that  ballibetagh  of  Ballymacmoragh  alias  Moyerow,  containing  all 
the  balliboes  or  parcels  of  land,  called  town-lands,  following,  viz. 
Lomon,  Drom,    Ballydonoghy    alias    Ballynemrare,    Ardverigall, 
Comeada,  Barnealleigh,  Backath,  Vickin  alias  Ballymacronmagh, 
Came- Clara,  Carne-Rauhge,  Carne-Vaneght  alias  Menagh-Came, 
Modowle,  Ballyhinery,  Crumell,  Ballocough,  Crosse  alias  Culmore^ 
or  by  whatsoever  other  name  or  names  the  premisses,  or  any  of 
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them,  may  be  called,  reputed,  or.  known,  with  their  and  every  of 
theirrights,  members,  and  appurtenances  whatsoever,  situate,  laying/ 
and  being  in  the  aforesaid  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,* 
and  late  in  the  tenure,  occupation,  or  possession,  of  the  aforesaid  Sir 
Thomas  Philips,  or  his  assigns  ;  and  also,  of  or  for,  all  the  balliber » 
tagh  or  precinct  of  land  of  Bally falagan,  containing  all  the  balliboes,. 
or  lands  called  town-lands,  following,  viz.  Ballemaghermore,  Bally*-' 
meneroy  alias   Monarg,  Largin,  Roe,  Tawlygrone,   Corbarragh,' 
Suskraggan,  Dromnore,  Dromighlan,    Coolemore,   Claggin  alias 
Clighan,  Tatnesallogh  alias Tatekillie,  Moighmore,  and  Moighbeg,. 
or  by  whatsoever  other  name  or  names  the  same  premises,  or  any  • 
of  them,  may  be  called  or  known,  with  all  and  singular  their  and^ 
every  of  their  members  and  appurtenances  whatsoever,  situate,  lay* 
ing,  and  being  in  the  aforesaid  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London- 
Derry,  and  late  in  the  tenure,  occupation,  or  possession  of  the  said 
Sir  Thomas  Philips,  or  his  assigns  ;  and  also,  of  or  for  the  same 
premisses,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  other  the  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  chargeable  with  the  aforesaid  rent  of  6d.  yearly  con- 
tained in  certain  letters  patent  of  our  late  most  noble  grand-father, 
sealed  under  his  great  seal  of  England,  bearing  date  the  30th  day  of 
December  then  last  past  before  the  date  of  the  said  letters  patent 
granted  to  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  Knight,  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  and  all  and  all  manner  of  fealty  and  soccage  service  of  or 
for  the  said  premisses  last-mentioned,  or  any  parcel  thereof,  and  the 
other  lands,  tenements,  aiid  hereditaments,  chargeable  with  the 
aforesaid  rent,  annual  of  6d.  mentioned  in  the  said  lettf rs  patent  of. 
our  late  gr^nd-father,  reserved,  or  mentioned  to  be  reserved  taj^is. 
heirs  and  successors  by  the  said  letters  patent. 

And  further.  We  give,  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and. 
successors.  We  grant  and  confirm  to  the  aforesaid  Society  of  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,* 
and  their  successors,  all  and  singular  the  premises  above  by  these : 
presents  granted,  or  mentioned. to  be  granted  heretofore^  ^ith 'their; 
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a)^UFtenarices,  so  fully,  freely,  and  entirely,  and  in  as  ample  maimer 
and  fbrro  as  all  and  singular  the  same  premises,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  oo<  hands,  or  to  the  hands  of  any  of  our  predecessors  or  ances^- 
tors.  Kings  or  Queens  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  Lords  or  Ladies, 
of  Irelaxid,  by  reason  or  pretext  of  any  attainder  or  forfeiture,  or  by 
reason  or  pretence  of  any  dissolution,  surrender  or  reliction,  of  any 
late  monasteries,  abbies,  priories,  or  hospitals,  or  by  rieason  or  pre- 
text of  any  act  or  acts  of  Parliament  made  in  our  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  or  by  reason  of  any  exchange  or  acquirement,  or  of 
any  gift,  grant,  or  surrender,  or  by  reason  of  any  escheat,  or  by  any 
other  lawful  title  or  right,  have  come,  or  ought  to  come,  and  in 
our  hands  now  is  or  ought  to  be,  and  so  fully,  freely,  and  entirely, 
^d  in  such  ample  manner  and  form  as  all  and  singular  the  premis- 
ses, or  any  part  and  parcel  thereof,  were  granted  to  the  aforesaid 
Society  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Plan- 
tation in  Ulster,  by  our  most  illustrious  grand-father  aforesaid,  in 
his  letters  patent  afore-mentioned,  under  his  great  seal  of  England, 
bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  agth  day  of  March  in  the  i  ith 
year  of  his  reign  over  England,  and  so  forth,  and  of  Scotland  the 
46th ;  except  always,  and  reserved  out  of  this  our  grant,  all  and 
singular  advowsons,  donations,  free  dispositions,  and  rights  of  patro- 
mige  of  all  and  singular  the  churches  of  Dromchose  in  the  aforesaid 
barony  of  Kinaught,  Aughadowey  in  the  barony  of  Coleraine,  Com- 
ber in  the  aforesaid  barony  of  Anaght,  and  of  all  and  singular 
churches,  vicarages,  chapels,  and  other  benefices  whatsoever,  be- 
sides the  avowsons,  donations,  free  dispositions,  and  rights  of  patro- 
nage above  by  these  presents  mentioned  to  be  granted,  or  to  any 
parcel  thereof  in  any  manner  belonging  or  appertaining,  incident, 
appendant,  or  incumbent;  except  always  and  reserved  out  of  this 
our  grant,  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  belonging  to  the 
Dean  of  Deny,  and  all  lands  and  tenements  commonly  called  Ter- 
mon  or  Errenagh  land,  and  all  lands  dominical  of  bishops,  found  in  a 
certain  inquisitimi,  bearing  date  at  Limavady  in  the  aforesaid  late 
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county  of  Cbleraine,  now  London-Derry,  On  thfe  goth  day  of  Atigust; 
which  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1609 ;  and  also  exce^  all  lands 
and  tenements  late  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ardmagh,  or  die 
JKshop  of  Derry,  or  to  either  of  them,  viz.  all  the  lands  aod  tede<^ 
ments  commonly  called  Termon  or  Errenagh  landi,  and  aii  iS^ 
lands  dominical  of  Bishops  found  in  a  late  inquisition  at  Dungamum 
in  the  aforesaid  county  of  Tyrone  the  23d  day  of  August  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1609 ;  excepted  also  and  reserved  out  of  this  our 
present  grant,  fishings  belonging  to  the  see  of  Derry  in  the  said 
river  of  Ban,  found  in  the  aforesaid  inquisition  at  Cdleraine  in  the 
aforesaid  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London- Derry ;  an^  also  all  the 
fishings  in  the  aforesaid  bay  and  river  of  Lough  Foyle  belonging  to 
the  Bishop  and  Dean  of  Derry,  found  in  the  aforesaid  inquisition  at 
Dungannon  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  aforesaid ;  excepted  also  nad 
reserved  out  of  this  our  present  grant,  and  these  our  letters  patent, 
all  the  several  balliboes,  quarter-lands,  and  lands  called  town-lands, 
laying  and  being  in  our  county  of  Tyrone,  now  London-Derry,  in 
the  province  of  Ulster  aforesaid,  following,  viz.  all  the  two  balliboes 
of  land,  or  other  lands  called  town  lands,  called  Mayola,  Tanatran, 
Leitrum,  Derry,  Garran,  Ballimacquiggin,  Shalnullagh,  and  Am- 
aghmore  alias  Dromrascome,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name  or  namefc 
the  said  premises,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  may  he 
called,  reputed,  held  or  known ^  with  all  and  singular  their  and  every 
of  their  rights,  members  and  appurtenances  late  in  the  tenure,  oc-^ 
cupation,  or  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  Knight,  dec.  and  his 
assigns ;  and  also  all  the  castle  of  Limavady,  with  all  its  rights; 
members,  and  appurtenances,  situate,  laying,  and  being  in  our  afore- 
said county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  in  our  said  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  late  in  the  tenure,  occupation,  or  possession  of  the  said 
:^r  Thomas  Philips,  Knight,  or  his  assigns ;  and  also  excepted  all 
the  town  of  Limavady,  together  with  its  whole  rights,  members^ 
and  appurtenances,  in  our  said  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London* 
Derry,  and  late  in  the  tenure,  occupation  1  or  possession  of  the  said 
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Sir  Thomas  Philipa>  Knight,  and  his  assigns;  and  except  all  and 
sifagular  the  ballibetaghs,  quarter  balliboes,  or  lands  called  town- 
feuidy  following,  viz.  Gortney,  Hanemaght,  Comlassen,  Rathbree- 
dybeg,'  Rath breedy more,  Killegane,  Derrymore,  Derrymoyle,  and 
Ballinieclouse,  being  one  third  part  of  a  balliboe  of  land,  or  by  what- 
soever other  name  or  names  the  same  may  be  called  or  known,  with 
all  and  singular  their  and  every  of  their  rights,  members,  and  ap- 
purtenances, laying  or  being  within  the  balHbetagh  or  precinct  of 
land  of  Rathbridge  within  the  aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine, 
now  London^Derry,  and  late  in  the  tenure,  occupation,  or  possession 
of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  Knight,  and  his  assigns ;  and  also 
except  all  the  precinct  or  quarter-land  of  Mallegene  Crosse,  con- 
taining all  the  balliboes  or  town-lands  following,  viz.  Ballymore, 
Ballymaenagh,  Boshea,  with  Mullagh,  alias  Canonmore,  with  the 
chapel  thereon  built,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name  or  names  the 
same,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  called,  reputed,  or  known,  with  their 
arid  every  of  their  whole  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  situ- 
ate, laying  and  being  in  the  aforesaid  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now 
London-Derry,  and  late  in  the  tenure,  occupation,  or  possession  of 
Sir  Thomas  Philips,  aforesaid,  or  his  assigns ;  and  also  excepted,  all ' 
the  precinct  or  quarter- land  of  Balliquin,  laying  and  being  in  the 
balUbetagh  of  Bally forcula,  containing  all  the  balliboes  or  town- 
lands  following,  viz.    Balliquin,  Cleggin  alias  Ballikelly,  Carick, 
Tyreo,  Dremen,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name  or  names  the  same, 
or  any  of  them,  may  be  called,  reputed,  held,  or  known,  with  all 
and  singular  their  and  every  of  their  rights,  members  and  appurte-* 
nances,  situate,  laying,  and  being  in  the  aforesaid  late  county  of 
Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  late  also  in  the  tenure,  occupation,  or 
possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  and  his  assigns ;  and  also  excepted^ 
all  the  ballibetaghs  of  Ballymacmorogh  alias  Moyrowe,  containing 
all  the  balliboes'  or  parcels  of  land,  called  town-lands,  following, 
viz.   Lomon-Drom,   Ballidonoghy  alias  Ballinemare,   Cornedeale, ' 
Ardverigall,   Bame-Alleigh,  Backath,  Vickin  alias   Ballymacran- 


nagh,  Came  Clara,  Carne  Reaghe,  Came  Vamoght  alias  Menaghe, 
Cam-na-modoule,  Ballyhenery,  Crumell,  Ballynagh,  Cross  alias 
Culmore,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name  or  names  the  same  may 
be  called  or  known,  with  their  and  every  of  their  whole  rights, 
members,  and  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  afore- 
S2ud  late  county  of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  late  in  the  tenure, 
occupation,  or  possession  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  or  his 
assigns;  and  also,  except  all  the  ballibetagh  or  precinct  of  land 
of  Bally fallaghan,  containing  all  the  balliboes  of  land  called  town- 
lands  following,  VIZ.  Ballymaghermore,  Ballymenaroy  alias  Mena- 
ragh,  Larginroe,  Tawleygrove,  Carrbarrogh,  SufleragHn,  Dromore, 
Dromgaighlan,  Coalmore,  Claggin  alias  Clighan,  Tatnefellagh  alias 
Tatnekelly,  Moighmore,  and  Moighbeg,  or  by  whatsoever  other 
names  the  same  premisses,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  called,  reputed, 
or  known,  with  all  and  every  of  their  whole  rights,  members,  and 
appurtenances,  situate,  laying,  and  being  in  the  aforesaid  late  county 
of  Coleraine,  now  London-Derry,  late  in  the  tenure,  occupation,  or 
possessipn  of  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  or  his  assigns;  all  which  said 
premisses  before  excepted  in  these  presents^  and  mentioned  to  be 
late  in  the  tenure,  occupation,  or  possession  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas 
Philips,  Knight,  or  of  his  assigns,  by  the  letters  patent  of  our  late 
renowned  grand- father,  sealed  under  his  Great  Seal  of  England, 
bearing  date  the  30th  of  day  of  December  then  last  past,  before  the 
date  of  the  same  letters  patent  that  were  given  and  granted  to  the 
said  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  Knight,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  at  least 
that  were  mentioned  to  be  given  and  granted  to  them ;  and  also, 
except  all  and  singular  other  lands,  tenements,  courts  leet,  liberties, 
franchises,  pre-eminences,  hereditaments,  jurisdictions,  and  other 
matters  whatsoever,  unto  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  Knight,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  granted  and  to  be  granted,  or  mentioned  by  the 
said  letters  patent  to  have  been  granted,  to  have,  hold,  and  enjoy 
the  aforesaid  county,  territory,  castle^  forts,  lordships,  manors^ 
townsy  hamlets,  lands,  tenements,  meadows,  pastures,  feedings^. 
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woods,  under-woods,  piscaries,  fishings,  rivulets  and  rivers,  streams, 
courts  Icet,  view  of  frank-pledge,  courts  baron,  courts  hundred, 
county  courts,  advowsons,  profits,  commodities,  advantages,  emolu- 
mentis,  and  hereditaments,  and  all  and  singular  other  the  premisses 
above  said  by  these  presents  granted  or  mentioned  to  be  granted^ 
with  their  whole  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances  (except  befixe 
excepted)  to  the  aforesaid  Society  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of 
London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,  and  their  successors,  to  the 
sole  and  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  Society  of  the  Governor 
and  Assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,  and  of 
their  successors  for  ever,  to  hold  the  aforesaid  city  of  London-Derry, 
the  four  thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  said  city  next  adjacent  upon 
the  Derry  side,  and  the  aforesaid  town  of  Coleraine,  and  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  same  town  of  Coleraine  next  adjacent, 
of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  in  free  burgage  as  of  our  castle  of 
Dublin  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  not  otherwise,  and  to  hold 
the  rest  of  the  aforesaid  castle,  lordships,  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
and  all  and  singular  the  rest  of  the  premisses  by  these  presents 
granted  besides  London-Derry  and  Coleraine,  and  the  aforesaid  four 
thousand  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  said  city  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
aforesaid  three  thousand  acres  of  land  as  aforesaid  adjacait  to  the 
said  town  of  Coleraine,  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  as  of  our 
castle  of  Dublin  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  fealty  only,  in  free 
and  common  soccage,  and  not  in  capite,  nor  by  knight  service,  and 
rendering  yearly  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  &c.  &c. 

And  further.  We  will,  and  of  our  more  especial  grace,  certain 
knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  we 
give,  grant,  and  confirm  to  the  aforesaid  Society  of  the  Governor 
and  Assistants  of  London  of  tlie  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,  and  their 
successors,  full,  free,  and  lawful  power,  faculty  and  authority,  to 
make,  erect,  and  ordain,  of,  on,  or  upon  the  aforesaid  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  by  these  presents  before  granted,  or  any 
of  them,  such  and  so  n^Miy  several  manors  to  be  held  as  hereafter 
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limited,  such  and  so  many  as  to  the  said  Society  of  the  Governor  and 
Assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Pkntation  in  Ulster  aforesaid,  and 
their  successors  from  time  to  time,  shall  seem  convenient,  viz.  that 
they  are  enabled  to  make,  erect,  and  ordain  one  nianor  of  every  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  so  according  to  the  same  rate,  so  many 
several  manors  as  they  please,  so  as  they  do  not  make  any  manor 
of  a  lesser  number  of  acres  of  land  than  of  the  number  of  one 
thousand  acres  to  the  several  manors  to  be  limited  and  appointed, 
and  so  many  acres  of  land  distinct  and  separate  by  land  dominical 
of  the  several  manors,  and  either  of  them,  so  many  and  according 
as  to  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of  London,  &c.  and  their  succes- 
sors, shall  seem  necessary  and  convenient,  and  to  nominate  and  call 
the  said  manors  by  such  names  as  the  said  Society  of  the  Governor 
and  Assistants  of  London,  &c.  please. 

And  further.  We  grant  and  confirm,  and  licence  give  to  the  afore- 
said Society  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of  London  of  the  New 
Plantation  in  Ulster  aforesaid,  and  their  successors,  that  they  and 
their  successors  be  and  are  enabled  freely  and  without  impediment 
of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  grant,  by  copy  of  court-roll,  or 
otherwise  to  farm-let  so  many  of  the  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments pertaining  to  such  manors,  to  any  persons  and  their  assigns, 
to  and  for  such  term  or  terms  of  years,  estate  or  estates,  and  for 
such  rents  and  services  to  be  reserved  of  and  upon  the  said  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  as  to  the  said  Society  of  the  Governor 
and  Assistants  of  London,  &c.  and  their  successors,  for  the  time 
being,  shall  seem  expedient,  to  be  held  of  the  said  Society  of  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  of  London,  &c.  and  their  successors,  and  of 
such  manor  or  manors  to  which  the  said  lands,  &c.  do  and  shall 
appertain  and  belong  by  suit  of  Court  in  each  respective  manor 
aforesaid,  to  be  held  twice  in  a  year,  or  oftener,  from  three  weeks 
to  three  weeks,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  aforesaid  Society,  &c. 
and  their  successors,  rsnderino  therefore  yearly  such  and  such 


rents,  sums  of  money,  and  other  lawful  reservations,  as  to  the  said 
Society,  &c.  and  their  successors,  shall  seem  expedient,  &c.  &c.*    " 


Proceeding  of  the  London  Companies  in  allotting  their  Estates,  at  a 
Common  Council  held  the  lyth  Day  of  December,  1613. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cockain,  the  Govemour  for  the  plantation  in  Ireland, 
did  signify  and  make  known  unto  this  Court  of  Common  Council, 
and  to  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  all  the  several  companies  of  this 
city,  being  specially  warned  thither  for  that  purpose,  that  now  at 
the  length,  after  survey  had  been  taken  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  plantation  by  Mr.  Alderman  Smithes  and  Mr.  Mathias  Spring- 
ham,  at  their  being  in  Ireland  with  great  care,  advice^  and  deliberation, 
division  had  been  made  in  as  equal  and  indifferent  manner  as  might  be 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  in  Ireland  belonging  to  the  said 
plantation,  and  that  into  twelve  equal  and  indifferent  parts  and  propor-^ 
tions,  respect  being  had  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  same  lands, 
and  as  the  same  lie,  and  that  the  same  twelve  proportions  of  land' 
were  particularly  expressed  and  set  down  in  twelve  several  sheets  of 
paper,  every  proportion  by  itself,  and  the  sheets  numbered  with  the 
figures  1,  «,  3,  4,  5,  S,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  1* ;  and  by  him,  the  said 
govemour,  shewed  forth  in  court,  and  by  him  kept  and  had  in  his 
hand ;  and  that,  answerable  to  those  proportions  of  land,  by  the  advice 
of  the  committees  for  the  said  plantation,  there  were  made,  prepared, 
and  presented  in  court  twelve  pieces  of  paper,  every  piece  of  paper 

*  The  denomiDations  herein  mentioned  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the« 
orthogsapby  now  used ;  this^  however,  is  of  the  less  importance,  since  a  new  allotment  wtt 
made  of  the  proportions,  under  which  allotment  the  parties  for  more  than  a  century  and 
an  half  are  in  unquestioned  and  undisturbed  possession.  The  word  balliboe^  which  occurs 
so  often,  is  combined  from  two  Irish  terms,  **  bally,"  signifying  a  township,  and  **  bo*^ 
an  ox,  meaning  to  much  land  as  might  be  managed  by  two  oxen* 
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having  one  of  those  figures  written  in  it,  and  afterwards  being  all 
rolled  and  tied  up  severally  like  lots,  each  lot  alluding  and  referring 
to  some  one  of  the  same  twelve  proportions  of  land,  held  and  kept 
by  the  govemour  in  his  hand  as  aforesaid,  which  lots  being  as  afore- 
said twelve  in  number,  were  brouglit  into  the  court  by  the  governour 
in  a  box  by  themselves ;  and  moreover  that  the  whole  monies  dis- 
bursed already,  in  and  about  the  said  plantation,  amounting  in  all  to 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pound?,  were  on  the  contrary  part  subdi- 
vided and  brought  into  twelve  like  several  equal  portions  of  money, 
each  portion  of  money  consisting  of  three  thousand  three  hundred 
thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence :  all  which  portions 
of  money  being  added  and  cast  together  maketh  up  the  said  whole 
and  entire  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds.  And  that  in  the  same 
subdivision  this  course  had  been  taken,  that  so  many  of  the  com- 
panies of  this  city  which  had  contributed  towards  the  said  planta- 
tion, as  made  up  one  full  portion  of  three  thousand  three  hundred 
thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  according  to  the 
several  sums  by  them  already  disbursed,  had  been  added  and  joined 
together,  and  that  in  every  of  the  said  twelve  proportions  of  money 
one  of  the  twelve  principal  companies  stood  as  chief:  and  unto  that 
principal  company  not  having  of  itself  expended  so  much  money  as 
amounted  to  a  full  proportion,  were  added  and  jpiried  so  many  of  the 
inferior  companies  as,  according  to  their  several  sums  by  them  already 
disbursed,  made  up  a  full  proportion  of  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  so  near  as 
possible  might  be ;  and  where  the  sum  of  any  company  already  dis- 
bursed exceeded  the  said  sum  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  thirty- 
three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  being  as  aforesaid  a  full 
proportion  allotted  unto  themselves,  and  for  the  overplus,  the  same 
company  was  joined  to  and  under  some  other  principal  company,  for 
that  sum  which  exceeded  the  said  proportion  of  money.  And  whereas, 
the  companies  joined  together  to  make  up  a  proportion  of  money, 
and  their  sums  did  not  altogether  make  up  an  even  proportion,  but 

I 
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some  fell  out  to  irlor^  and  iotiie  lesi  than  a  full  prbporttoni  m  that 
case,  the  cbmfranies  So  joihed  together  Wer6  ratably  to  pij  Or  r6c6ive 
to  or  from  the  said  treasurer  of  the  same  plantation,  that  which 
should  be  more  or  less  than  a  full  pi*oportioil ;  which  compatiies' 
names  that  \\nere  so  joined  tog^her  to  make  up  the  said  twdve  Jmto- 
portions  of  money,  were  in  like  mannet  severally  written  in  twelve 
several  pieces  of  paper,  together  with  the  sunis  of  money  disbursed 
by  each  company,  and  afterwards,  in  like  sort,  were  rolled  and  tied 
up  together  like  lots,  and  were  brought  likewise  and  presented  in 
court  by  the  gdvemout,  in  a  box  by  themselves ;  and  also  the  very 
same  particulars  were  also  written  together  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
subscribed  with  the  n^mes  of  the  committees  For  the  said  plantatioti, 
the  particular  proportions  of  money  under  the  said  committees  hands^ 
as  also  the  proportions  of  lands  hereafter  to  ensue.  And  first,  the 
divisions  of  the  coitipanies  and  the  sums  by  them  severally  disbursed 
is  they  were  jomed  together,  as  the  same  was  presented  in  covrt: 
under  the  hands  of  the  said  committees.     But  before  the  vaihe 

^s  drawn,  the  said  govetnour  made  known  that  some  matters  or 

« 

points  were  agteed  on  generally  to  be  observed.    As  that  wfabreau. 
some  proportions  of  land  had  great  store  of  wood  on  thiem,  and 
others  very  little  or  none ;  that,  therefore,  those  to  whose  lot  those 
proportions  should  fall  which  had  no  timber,  should  be  supplied  from 
the  other  wooded  proportions :  and  also,  that  whereas  some  ooiisid6» 
rable  charges  and  expences  had  been  laid  out  and  bestowed  in  build- 
ing, &c.  on  some  of  the  proportions,  certain  sums  were  set  down  and 
appointed  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  plantation,  by  those 
companies  to  whom  such  proportions  should  happen  to  fall,  in  eoty* 
sideration  of  the  said  charges  and  improvements,  which  being  fnro- 
pounded,  &c.  by  the  said  govemour  at  large  openly  in  the  court  in 
the  hearing  of  the  wardens  of  all  the  several  companies  of  this  chy^ 
the  same  pro))ositions  so  made  and  delivered  by  the  said  govemour 
as  aforesaid,  with  a  general  liking  and  allowance  of  all  the  said 
parties,  were  ratified^  accepted^  and  approved.    And  thereupcHi  by 
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the  general  assent  of  all  parties  present  interested  Ni  tl^  hnaifM^ss^f 
Rowland  Smart,  Esq.  the  then  3word*bear^r  of  this  qity^  w^  chosen 
and  appointed,  an  indr&rent  man,  to  draw  th^  s^d  Ipts  on  beh^f  of 
the  companies  of  this  city,  which  "^^^  done  in  this  manner :  The  lot$i 
of  the  figures  before  mentioned,  referring  to  the  proportioa  of  lax^([jU 
specified  in  the  several  sheets,  held  by  the  governour  as  aforesaid, 
were  opened  and  poured  put  of  the  box  wherein  they  w^re,  into  a 
hat  held  for  that  purpose,  in  which  hat  they  were  shuffled  together ; 
and  the  lots  of  the  companies  names  also  before  mentioned,  and  of 
their  sums  disbursed,  were  likewise  opened  and  poured  out  of  the 
box  within  which  they  were,  and  put  into  another  hat  held  for  that 
purpose,  and  also  shuffled  together  by  themselves ;  and  the  sword- 
bearer  standing  in  the  midst  between  both  hats,  did  widi  one  hand 
draw  the  lot  of  figures,  and  with  the  other  hand  the  lot  of  the  com- 
panies' names  and  sums ;  and  virhat  figure  each  of  the  companies'  lots 
did  draw,  the  proportion  of  land  whereunto  that  figure  did  refer  and 
allude,  was,  together  with  the  same  lot,  delivered  openly  in  court  by 
the  said  governour,  to  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  principal  companies 
that  first  was  named  in  the  same  lot ;  in  winc^  course  and  order  dl 
the  said  lots  were  drawn. 

ARer  ^l  which  was  done,  information  was  fi;iven  to  this  court, 
by  the  governour  and  assistants^  appdnted  for  the  plantation  in 
Ireland^  that  all  the  money  fqrmerJy  j!S.vje4  jtp.w^Cfiv  t^jstjl  .f;^Fge 
was  jaltqgether  issued  ,aad  ,e,)(^n<liQd,;  ^d  th$^t  {notW[ithfit^ndin|^ 
the  companies  had  their  p^giticular  i^h^res  of  lwd»  ,which  MV^ht  Xo 
bemaaaged  by  themselves ,seKeraUl^,;yftt  ,the |jei»ecf|l  yrpxKipv  !the 
building  the  rpst  of  the  towns  und  fprt&iqatiQW^  WA9  to  l»e  .done  f^t  ,t^»e 
general  charge ;  and  therefor^thf^t  la  further  simply  XJB^st  qf  .nec^s^ty t 
vdtfa  all  e}(;peditioi^,  be  made  and  pravided,  tp^prQjC|s«!ipn,)n  the  :bHsi- 
ness.  It  was  therefore  furth^  .enacted^  grattt^,  ftnd  pgr^,  ,b^  ,the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  a  present  taxation  should  tte^ajie^gf  the  si^p 
.of  five  thousand  pounds,  Qver  and  ^bave  the  forty  ^thousand  .pounds, 
theretofore  by  former  acts  of  cpmmonrcouncil  appointed  to  be  f taxed 


and  gathered,  the  same  to  be  employed  and  expended  in  and  about 
the  said  plantation  in  Ireland;  and  that  the  same  five  thousand  pounds 
should  forthwith  be  taxed,  levied,  and  raised,  upon  all  the  several 
companies  of  this  city,  according  to  the  late  allotment  and  propor- 
tion; whereby  the  last  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  levied,  &c. 

At  a  Common  Council ^  held  the  i  \th  day  of  January^  1614. 

Further  information  was  given  to  this  court,  by  the  govemour  and 
assistants  appointed  for  the  plantation  in  Ireland,  that  all  the  monies 
formerly  levied  towards  that  charge,  was  altogether  expended ;  and 
that  towards, the  building  and  finishing  of  the  rest  of  the  towns  and 
fortifications,  a  further  supply  must,  of  necessity,  with  all  expedition 
be  made,  &c.  It  was  therefore  further  enacted,  granted,  and  agreed, 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.  that  a  present  taxation  should 
be  made  of  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds^over 
and  above  the  sum  of  forty-five  thousand  pounds,  heretofore  taxed 
gnd  gathered,  &c.  to  be  forthwith  levied  of  all  the  several  companies 
of  this  city,  according  to  the  late  allotment,  &c. 

At  a  Common  Councils  held  the  i^th  Day  of  October  Anno  Regni  JacoM 

Deigra.  Angl.  &c.  Decimo  Tertio.. 

* 

Further  information  was  given  to  this  court,  that  all  the  monies 
formerly  levied  by  order  of  this  court  towards  the  charges  of  the 
plantation  in  Ireland,  were  issued  out  and  expended,  and  that  a  great 
part  ofthe  walls^of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  &c.  were  then  unfinished; 
it  was  therefore  enacted,  granted,  and  agreed,  by  the  Right  Hoii.  the 
Lord  Mayor,  &c.  that  towards  finishing  the  said  plantation  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  pounds,  over  and  above  the  sum  of  fifty-two  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  pounds^  theretofore  taxed  and  gathered,  should 
be  forthwith  levied  of  all  the  several  companies  of  this  city,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  and  proportion  that  the  last  seven  thousand  and  five 
hundred  pounds  was  taxed  and  levied,  &c. 


At  a  Common  Council,  held  the  ist  Day  of  October,  Anno  Regni  Jacobi, 

Deigra.  Regis  Angl.  &c.  Decimo  Quarto. 

Further  information  was  given  to  this  court,  by  the  governour, 
deputy,  and  committees  for  this  city's  plantation  in  Ulster,  that  all 
the  monies  formerly  levied  towards  the  charge  of  that  plantation 
were  already  issued  and  expended,  and  that  the  works  of  fortification 
of  Londonderry,  Sec.  were  not  then  finished.  It  was  therefore 
enacted,  granted,  and  agreed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Mayor,  &c.  that  towards  the  finishing  of  the  said  plantation,  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  over  and  above  the  sum  of 
fifty-seven  thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds,  theretofore  taxed  and 
gathered,  should  be  forthwith  levied  of  all  the  several  companies  of 
this  city,  proportionally  according  to  former  rates  made,  &c.  The 
whole  monies  raised  being  sixty  thousand  pounds. 


* 


I  have  forborne  from  any  recital  of  the  litigations  between  the 
Star-Chamber  and  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Society  and  Companies  on  the  other.  To  wade  through  all  the  que- 
rulous minutiae  of  unimportant  transactions,  would  be  to  the  reader 
an  unavailing  fatigue ;  I  shall  therefore  hasten  to  recapitulate  and 
subjoin  the  following  series  of  events  as  concisely  as  possible,  and 
in  chronological  order. 

1515.  The  company  of  Londoners  send  a  gilt  sword  to  the  mayor 
of  London- Derry,  with  direction  to  name  the-  county,  formerly 
called  of  Colferaine,  thenceforth  that  of  London- Derry  ;  the  city  to 
have  the  same  title. 

1531-  Sir  Odo  O'Dbnnel,  lord  of  Tyrconnel,  being  prevented  by 
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sickness  from  personally  renewing  the  oath  of  allegiance,  appointed 
the  abbot  Conaght  OTrigil,  of  Derry,  to  perform  it  before  Lord 
Deputy  Skeffington  at  Tredagh. 

'^565.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  appointed  viceroy ;  an  encampment  is 
made  near  L.  Derry,  under  the  command  of  Edward  Randolph,  an 
experienced  officer,  who  arrives  in  the  river  Foyle  with  seven  com* 
panics  of  foot  and  one  troop  of  horse,  to  repress  O'Neil,  who  had 
renounced  allegiance  to  the  English  power  during  many  y?ars.  A 
bloody  engagement  takes  place,  the  Irish  chieftain  is  defeated  ;  but 
the  English  commander  is  slain  shortly  after. 

The  gunpowder,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  church  of  Deny, 
blew  up  with  great  damage  to  the  garrison.  O'Neil  meditates  a  re* 
newed  attack,  but  is  assassinated  by  his  own  people. 

1595.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone  revolting,  gains  the  battle  of  Black- 
water;  sues  for  pardon,  and  receives  it  in  1603;  is  received  with 
honour  at  the  court  of  England,  on  the  accession  of  James ;  is  sus- 
pected of  revolting  again,  in  concert  with  O'Cathan  and  O'Donnel. 

1599.  Essex  appointed  Oovemm*^  Iceland,  is  charged  to  fortify 
and  garrison  Derry,  which,  from  its  situation,  its  neighbourhood 
to  the  harbour,  and  from  the  friendship  of  O'Dogherty,  chief  of 
Innishowen,  had  been  long  decided  on  zs  essential  to  the  English 
interest,  by  keeping  divided  and  in  check  the  powers  of  O'Neil  and 
(XDonnel : — ^this  commission  is  neglected  by  Essex. 

i6oo.  Lord  Mountjoy  succeeding,  sends  Sir  Henry  Dockra  to 
ibrtify  Derry,  whom  he  supports  by  various  military  jnovements 
against  O'Neil. 

1600.  The  fort  of  Culmore  built. 

1601.  Innishowen,  by  the  submission  of  O'Dogherty,  is  made 
obedient  to  the  English  power. 

1608.  The  fortress  of  Derry  betrayed  to  the  Irish  by  their  jcoub- 
tryroen  in  the  pay  of  the  English;  it  is  retaken,  and  the  insui^gents 
repressed. 

Sir  Henry  Dockra  receives  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  at 


Derry,  from  an  Irish  chief,  by  which  means  the  English  were  pre- 
pared against  the  invasion* 

At  the  invitation  of  Sir  Henry  Dockra,  a  number  of  colonists  re- 
pair  to  Derry,  w^hich  becomes  not  only  an  asylum  to  the  English, 
but  a  resort  for  education  to  the  natives. 

1607.  The  Earls  fly ;  the  six  counties  of  Ulster  escheated ;  pro- 
ject for  the  division  and  plantation  of  these,  isth  James. 

1608.  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty,  the  young  chief  of  Inni3howen, 
having  invited  Hart,  the  governor  of  Culmore,  with  his  lady,  to  an 
entertainment  at  his  castle,  suddenly  seizes  his  guest,  and  threatens 
him  with  death,  unless  he  would  give  up  the  keys  of  the  fort.  This 
being  rejected  by  the  governor,  his  wife  is  prevailed  on,  to  save  her 
husband's  life,  to  give  such  tokens,  as  succeeded  in  procuring  admis- 
sion to  the  Irish,  who  seized  the  fort  after  a  resistance,  in  which  the 
brother  of  the  governor's  wife,  who  commanded,  with  all  the  garrison, 
were  slain.  Immediately  after  this  success,  L,  Derry  is  surprised  by 
O'Dogherty,  Sir  George  Paulet,  with  his  soldiers,  losing  their  lives 
in  its  defence ;  the  inhabitants^  wlio  could  escape,  fly  ;  the  town  is 
burned  by  0"Dogherty. 

Orders  and  condidons  issued,  to  be  observed  by  the  undertakers 
upon  the  distribution  and  plantation  of  the  escheated  lands. 

1610.  Commission  for  enquiring  into  the  king's  title  to  the  for* 
feited  lands  ( 7th  of  James  1st. )  with  artides  of  instructioD  to  the 
commissioners. 

161$.  A  survey  made,  and  the  committee  for  building  the  city  of 
L.  Derry  rebuked. 

161 4.  11th  of  James  1st.  Commission  returned  into  the  rolls 
office. 

The  walls  of  L.  Derry  built. 

1618-19.  The  coimty  surveyed  by  Nicholas  Pynnar,  Esq. 

1625.  Orders  from  the  Privy  Council  to  sequester  the  rents  of 
the  company  of  Londoners  ;  not  carried  into  execution  ;  taken  off  in 
i6«7. 
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1626.  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  Governor  of  the  county,  complains  to 
the  King  (Charles  1st.)  respecting  the  management  of  the  3000 
acres  annexed  toColeraine,  and  the  4000  acres  annexed  to  L.  Derry. 

1628.  A  new  sequestration  again  dissolved. 

1629  Sir  T.  Philips  once  more  complains  to  the  king,  respecting 
the  companies. 

1633.  The  new  cathedral  erected,  under  the  inspection  of  Sir 
John  Vaughan. 

1636.  Suit  in  Star-Chamber ;  judgment  given  against  the  company ; 
their  estates  sequestered. 

1637.  Sir  Thomas  Totherby  and  Sir  Ralph  Whitfield  empowered 
by  the  Crown  to  let  leases. 

1640.  The  Parliament  annul  these  proceedings,  yet  the  company 
did  not  immediately  recover  their  possession. 

1641.  L.  Derry  is  besieged  by  the  English  and  Scottish^  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  against  the  Irish. 

The  rebels,  under  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  get  possession  of  almost  all 
Ulster,  except  the  city  of  London-Derry,  the  town  of  Coleraine,  aiid 
the  castle  of  Enniskillen.  Mr.  Robert  Wolbank,  from  the  north, 
informed  the  Parliament  that  200  of  the  people  of  Coleraine  had  de- 
feated 1000  of  the  insurgents.  Mr.  Conway,  of  Ballyaghie,  is  obliged 
to  surrender  his  castle,  with  liberty  to  retire  with  his  effects^  which 
the  Irish  let  pass  without  violation  of  faith. 

In  the  rebellion  of  this  date,  very  little  of  this  county  was  for- 
feited, as  appears  from  the  Down  survey.  ( See  pages  8  and  9. ) 

1643.  L.  Derry  again  besieged,  and  held  for  the  Parliament  by 
Sir  Charles  Coote  and  General  Monk. 

1655.  The  London  companies  reinstated  in  their  possessions. 

1662.  King  Charles  II.  granted  a  new  charter. 

1678.  George  Farquhar  the  poet,  son  of  a  clergyman,  bom  this 
year  in  L.  Derry. 

1688.  L.  Derry  again  besieged  in  December. 

December  7th.    The  apprentice  boys  of  L.  Derry  shut  the  gates 
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against  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Irish  army.  Whoever  wishes  to 
read  the  interesting  account  of  this  siege,  with  the  hardshi  ps  sus^ 
tained  by  the  gallant  defenders,  may  consult  Walker^s  diary^  Dal- 
rymple's  account,  or  M'Kenzie's  narrative. 

1689.  L.  Derry  relieved  in  August, 

169®.  The  exchange  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Neville. 

1703.  Ten  Presbyterian  aldermen  and  twelve  burgesses  refuse  to 
qualify,  according  to  the  act  of  conformity,  and  resign  their  offices. 
The  Attorney  General,  Rochfort,  wishes  them  to  go  out  one  by  one, 
lest  the  charter  should  lapse  for  want  of  having  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  the  competent  numbers  complete  ;  this  they  refuse,  which 
occasions  the  necessity  of  a  special  act  of  parliament. 

179 1  •  The  military  commander,  angry  at  the  resolute  conduct  of 
the  corporation,  refuses  to  send  the  keys  of  the  city,  wluch  he  was 
bound  to  do,  according  to  the  charter,  to  the  new  mayor.  When 
the  members  of  the  corporation  came  to  the  town-hall  to  put  on 
their  gowns,  he  surrounded  the  market*place  with  troops,  and  thus 
impeded  the  entrance  of  the  corporation ;  ahortly  after  this  tiie  com- 
mander was  removed. 

1788.  December  7th,  a  grand  centenary  commemoration  of  the 
shutting  of  the  gates,  during  which,  a  frigate  decorated  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  sailed  up  to  the  quay.  On  this  day  also,  an  excellent  and 
appropriate  sermcm  was  preached  by  the  very  Reverend  John  Hume^ 
Dean  of  Derry. 

August.  A  second  centenary  commemoration  of  the  opening  of 
the  gates,  and  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city.  On  this  occasion 
a  sermon  was  preached,  at  the  desire  of  the  corporation  and  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  by  the  author  of  this  survey. 

It  may  seem  but  an  humble  department  thus  to  extract  and  tran« 
scribe  so  many  particulars ;  yet  every  judicious  reader  would,  surely, 
prefer  to  have  a  series  of  authentic  documents,  submitted  to  his  own 
inferences  and  reflexions,  rather  than  any  summary,  conveying 
merely  the  opinions  of  an  author. 
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There  is  however  one  coramekit  which  is  forced  upon  me,  by  a 
comparison  between  the  precision  and  care  which  projected  these 
councils  and  plans,  and  the  indolent  neglect  which  followed  them 
towards  their  accomplishment.  The  bare  inspection  of  the  territorial 
part  of  the  map  will  exhibit  a  confusion  of  possessions  and  proprie- 
tors, which  argues  no  common  share  of  inattention.  In  proof  of  this 
let  the  reader  cast  his  eye  over  the  properties  of  the  Drapers'  com- 
pany,  marked  ( III, )  and  those  marked  ( VI, )  belonging  to  that  of  the 
Skinners. 

This  is  the  last  and  only  time  that  any  ungratifying  retrospect 
shall  be  admitted  into  these  pages,  which  are  intended  as  the  intro* 
duction  to  happier  futurities. 

To  endeavour  at  a  revival  of  that  reciprocal  affection  and  sym- 
pathy which  should  subsist  between  the  parent  city  and  its  natural 
and  adopted  clients— to  aim  at  the  awakening  of  a  consciencious 
attention  and  active  benevolence,  towards  this  trust  and  its  conse- 
quent duties,  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  consulting  in  the  most  prao 
tical  and  appropriate  way,  for  the  good  of  my  native  county,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  chartered  proprietors,  and  for  the  safety  of  Ireland  ; 
and  if  so,  then  also,  it  may  be  eventually,  for  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  British  Empire. 

Such  is  the  aim  of  the  present  undertaking  ;  with  this,  and  with 
no  other  view,  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold  the  character  and  resources 
of  the  county  of  London- Derry. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Sect.  I.  Situation  and  Extent. 

The  county  of  London-Derry  presents  but  a  small  portion  of  itsf 
boundary  to  the  ocean .  Beginning  at  the  ruined  castle  of  Bally-reagh 
hear  the  bay  of  Port  Rush,  it  extends  along  the  shore  to  the  Estuary 
of  the  Bann,  somewhat  less  than  four  miles.  From  the  Bann  to  the 
entrance  of  Lough-Foyle,  the  beach  winds  for  the  space  of  about 
seven  miles,  until  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  Magilligan,  whose  pro- 
jection forms  the  streight  entrance  of  Lough-Foyle.  The  eastern 
shore  of  the  lough  furnishes  here  a  boundary  of  nearly  seven  miles, 
extending  to  the  rivulet  which  falls  into  Bally-macran.  The  shore 
now  bends  with  the  coast  of  the  Lough,  about  eight  miles  and  an 
half,  until  you  pass  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fahan,  and  arrive  oppo- 
site to  the  Fort  of  Culmore.  From  this  streight,  the  lough  contracting 
its  surface,  changes  its  title  into  that  of  a  river.  It  is  here  also,  that 
the  natural  boundary  is  augmented,  by  the  accession  of  a  territory 
comprised  within  an  irregularly  defined  semicircle,  whose  centre  is 
the  market  place  of  the  city  of  London-Derry,  and  whose  semi* 
diameter,  produced  from  that  poiiit,  was  intended  to  extend  fully 
three  miles  in  every  direction.  This  semi-circumference,  with  all  its 
curvings  and  acclivities,  cannot  well  be  Jess  than  eleven  miles. 

Opposite  to  the  most  southern  point  of  this  semicircle,  the  bound- 
ary is  resumed  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Foylc,  and  tending 
inland,  with  various  curvatures,  is  not  more  accurately  defined,  than 
by  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  the  fall  of  waters,  until  it  passes  through 
Lough  Fm,  on  the  west  of  Sliabh-Gallan.  Hence  it  proceeds  with 
the  stream,  which  issues  from  the  lake,  and  passing  through  the 
demesne  of  Lisean,  arrives  at  the  flat  country  to  the  west  of  the 
village  of  Coagh.  Another  desertion  of  the  natural  boundary  occurs 
at  this  place ;    leaving  the  course  of  the  Lisean  rivulet,  the  line  of 


demarcation  is  traced,  in  many  curvatures,  through  a  swampy  flat, 
towards  the  Cookstown  or  Ballinderry  river.  Henceforward,  the 
limit  is  included  within  this  stream,  till  it  empties  itself  into  Lough 
Neagh. 

If  the  boundary,  from  the  bank  of  the  Foyle  to  the  shore  of 
Lough  Neagh,  were  a  direct  line,  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
thirty-two  miles  ;  but  considering  its  angles  and  declivities,  we  must 
add  nearly  one  half  more,  so  that  this  outline  may  be  computed  at 
about  forty-eight  miles. 

Lough  Neagh  becomes  now  the  confine  until  the  commencement 
of  the  lower  Bann ;  the  distance  is  about  five  miles  and  three 
quarters.  The  river  Bann  has  scarcely  issued  from  one  lake^  till  it 
merges  into  another.  The  interval  is  not  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  mile. 

The  little  lake  ( Lough-beg )  presents  a  shore  of  not  less  than  five 
miles :  thence  to  the  commencement  of  the  liberties  of  Coleraine^ 
the  windings  of  the  Bann,  though  not  very  considerable,  prolongii^ 
its  covirse  about  three  miles,  the  distance  may  be  nearly  eighteen 
miles. 

On  the  Antrim  side  of  the  Bann,  as  on  the  Donegal  side  of  the 
Foyle,  a  district  included  by  a  semicircle,  whose  radius  was  mtended 
to  be  no  less  than  three  miles,  is  superadded  to  the  territory  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  of  London-Derry.  This  line  of  demarcation 
curves  irregularly  through  the  district  east  of  the  Bann.  I  suppose 
that  from  the  point  above-mentioned,  to  the  shore  at  Bally-reagh^ 
it  is  not  far  from  nine  miles  in  measurement. 

It  appears  from  the  above  computatk>n,  that  the  outline  of  thi^ 
county  may  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles.  The  area 
is  imperfectly  triangular.  The  greatest  length  is  between  the  pdnt 
of  Magilligan,  and  the  Cookstown  river,  west  of  Coagh,  which  meat- 
sures  5«^  miles  in  a  direction  from  S.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  The  great-; 
est  breadth  is  from  the  march  behind  the  sheriff's  mountain,  in  the 
liberties  of  Londonderry,  to  the  Vow  ferry  on  the  Bann,  which  may, 
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measure  in  a  right  line  about  27^  miles.  All  these  computations  are 
in  Irish  miles,  which  are  to  English,  in  the  ratio  of  eleven  to  fourteen. 

This  county  lays  between  the  latitudes  of  54®  36"  and  55"^  la", 
north,  and  between  the  longitudes  of  6*  18"  and  7*  21"  west. 

By  doctor  Beaufort's  computation  it  contains  318,500  acres  (Irish), 
which  is  equal  to  405,363  (English.) 

According  to  my  survey  and  computation,  the  area  of  this  county 
extends  over  a  surface  of  321,600  acres  (Irish),  which  in  English 
measurement  is  409,309  acres. 

On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  ;  on  the  west  by  Lough 
Foyle,  and  the  county  of  Donegal ;  on  the  south  by  the  county  of 
Tyrone;  and  on  the  east  by  Lough  Neagh,  the  river  Bann,  and 
part  of  the  county  of  Antrim. 

Climate. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Western  Ocean,  the  height  of  the 
mountains  which  surround  us,  and  whose  ranges  intersect  our 
county,  are  causes,  which  may  account  for  the  fall  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  rain.  The  following  tables,  though  prepared  for  a 
former  work,  will  give  accurate  and  particular  information  on  this 
subject. 
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Summary  of  the  Ranges  of  Meteoric  Instruments. 


Years. 

Barometer. 

Hygrometer, 
be  Luc. 

Raia  Gauge. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mai. 

Mia. 

Max. 

Mia. 

Inch     ParU. 

1T9S 

80.84 

28.64 

74 

211 

65i 

32 

32.861  plus. 

1796 

30.61 

28.37 

71 

17 

56i 

31 

25.718384 

lT9r 

80.63 

28.80 

72 

30 

SOi 

26t 

30.821272 

1788 

30.68 

28.60 

74 

26 

44} 

241 

33.2310176 

1789 

30.64 

28.78 

74 

21 

47i 

81 

34.7708468plu«. 

1800 

30.49 

28.85 

81 

28 

m 

88t 

29.2263628 

1801 

30.89 

28.6t 

76 

22 

m 

26f 

32.197740 

Mean 

30.62+ 

28.66+ 

74+ 

2«.7+ 

51.37+ 

29.13 

31.118147 

Annual  Statement  of  various  Phenomena. 


FrarJ. 

fair. 

f 
i 
5? 

Wh. 

Haa. 

Smu!. 

Frost. 

|.2 
•^1 

11 

1793 

131 

198 

36 

18 

33 

60 

8 

8 

1786 

148 

169 

48 

26 

18 

38 

4 

7 

1787 

114 

216 

85 

28 

13 

32 

3 

5 

1798 

126 

207 

32 

22 

14 

29 

0 

2 

1799 

128 

198 

88 

22 

26 

53 

0 

9 

1800 

136 

207 

22 

17 

20 

48 

2 

10 

1801 

124 

217 

24 

81 

2S 

25 

4 

7 

Total 

907 

1412 

237 

164 

148 

285 

16 

48 

Mean 

129+ 

201  + 

34— 

28+ 

21  + 

40+ 

2+ 

7— 
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During  the  extraordinary  frosts  of  January  last,  ( 1814)  the  ther- 
mometer fell,  in  some  nights,  to  the  twelfth  and  even  to  the  tenth 
degree.     (  Fahrenheit. ) 

In  the  preceding  summary,  it  appears  that  the  maximum  annual 
quantity  of  rain,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  does  not  amount  to  35 
inches ;  the  minimum  is  below  a6  niches,  and  the  mean  is  31. 1 18147. 
The  greatest  quantity  that  I  have  found  to  fall  in  this  place,  did  not 
exceed  36  inches :  whereas  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  the  max. 
amounts  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  84.6051,  the  rain,  to  34.3057, 
and  the  mean  to  68.5  inches!  At  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  the 
rates  are  nearly  the  same.  The  medium  quantity  in  Ireland  at  large^ 
is  from  14  to  «8  inches.— Taking  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  in  the  east  of  England,  (rarely  less  than  18  inches,)  and 
the  max.  of  the  west  of  that  country,  the  average  will  exceed  51 
inches,  and  we  cannot  suppose,  that  Scotland  would  produce  a  lower 
result. 

The  frequency  of  our  showers,  and  not  the  quantity  of  rain,  has 
given  rise  to  the  popular  notion  of  the  peculiar  wetness  of  Ireland. 

Annual  Direction  of  the  fFinds. 


Years. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

N.W! 

N.E. 

S  W. 

S.E. 

1795 

21 

88 

26 

79 

109 

62 

88 

60 

1796 

32 

88 

42 

108 

101 

45 

69 

49 

1797 

19 

51 

16 

98 

55 

29 

82 

.  50 

1798 

26 

68 

84 

.100 

42 

28 

98 

57 

1799 

49 

84 

84 

109 

67 

16 

70 

56 

1800 

41 

27 

21 

186 

79 

27 

86 

75 

1801 

87 

46 

86 

141 

86 

28 

88 

29 

Total 

225 

297 

209 

766 

539 

225 

476 

376 
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From  the  prevalence  of  the  Western  and  North-western  mnds, 
which  may  be  remarked  in  the  above  table/ the  trees  along  the  coasts 
exposed  to  these  currents  of  air,  are  injured  in  a  remarkable  man-^ 
ner ;  all  the  shoots  of  the  spring  growth  towards  those  points  are 
stunted  or  destroyed,  whilst  those,  in  the  other  aspects,  attain  to  the 
usual  degree  of  growth.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
North-west  wind,  which  is  so  unfavourable  to  vegetable,  is  injuri- 
ous to  animal  life.    On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  instances  of  long- 

■«i, 

evity  and  health  are  found  immediately  on  the  coast  exposed  to 
winds  from  this  quarter :  several  instances  have  occurred  of  men  and 
women  living  from  90  to  116  years. 

Experiments  on  the  Temperature  of  different  Springs  in  the  City  of  Lan^ 

don^Derry^  nuide  with  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer. 


Years.  Months. 


Denotnination  of  the  Springs. 

1  Bishop-Street,  called  Town-pump, 
s  Pump  in  the  Bishop's-garden, 

3  Spring  on  the  west  strand, 

4  Old  Spa-well  -->,., 

5  Rivulet  near  town,  on  the  west  strand, 

6  Pump  in  Eddy's-lane, 


i^  [  August  7  Pump  in  Bishop's  garden. 

Magnetic  Variation. 


Max* 

o 
46 

474 


o 
o 

o 
o 
o 


As  to  the  daily  variation,  the  needle  gets  to  the  eastward  of  its 
meridian,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
It  returns  at  four. 

With  regard  to  the  annual  variation,  from  the  best 
and  authorities,  it  may  be  registered  as  in  the  following;  table. 


Crsl 


o  # 


1759,  variation  west,  -  -  ^9    ^ 

177a,     ditto,    ditto,        -  -  -      S3  80 

1787,     ditto,    ditto,  -  -  «7    o 

I79if     ditto,     ditto,        -  -  -     «8    o 

1800,     ditto,    ditto,  -  -  S9  36 

1802,      ditto,     ditto,         -  -  .     27     oj: 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  magnetic  meridian  is  again  coming 
back  towards  the  true  meridian  in  the  county  of  London-Derry,    . 

At  Dublin  in  the  year  1657,  at  which  time  the  Down  survey  was 
made,  the  magnetic  and  true  meridian  coincided  very  nearly*  Ac- 
cording to  an  observation,  made  by  Mr,  Molyneux,  in  1695,  the 
variation  was  seven  degrees  west.  Since  which  date  the  following 
variations  have  been  observed : 

17««,  variation  west,  -  -  11  15 

1751,     ditto,    ditto,        -  -  -        19    o 

1768,     ditto,    ditto,  *  -  sft  45 
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GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Jdefore  that  we  enter  upon  a  descriptbn  of  the  soils  or  surfaces  of 
this  county,  it  seems  to  be  of  great  utility,  that  we  should  understand 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  those'  substances,  from  which  all  soils  are 
principally  derived,  and  of  which  also  they  are  chiefly  composed* 

The  substances  which  we  now  proceed  to  take  into  consideration, 
are  the  solid  masses,  comprehended  under  the  usual  names  of  rocks. 
I  do  not  intend  to  enlarge  unnecessarily  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry, 
still  less  is  it  my  purpose  to  involve  the  reader  in  intricate  specula^ 
tions.  The  present  enquiry  shall  be  confined  to  objects  whose 
explanation  will  materially  conduce  to  the  better  understanding  of 
other  subjects  which  are  suited  to  the  purposes  of  this  memoir. 

The  first  great  distinction  of  those  rocks  composing  the  solid  masses 
of  this  and  all  other  portions  of  the  earth,  is  derived  from  the  opinions 
entertained,  as  to  the  date  of  their  formation.  Under  this  distinction^ 
they  have  been  divided  into  primitive  and  secondary.  T\\e  primitive 
are  those  in  which  no  trace  of  organised  forms,  either  animal  or 
vegetable,  have  been  found;  of  this  class  the  most  common  are 
those  called  granite,  gneis,  shistus,  and  granular  limestone.  The 
secondary  are  those  in  which  have  been  occasionally  discovered  the 
remains  of  substances  formerly  organised  ;  and  hence  the  reason  of 
their  distinction ;  the  primitive  rocks  being  considered  as  having 
assumed  their  solid  form,  before  the  existence  of  plants  and  animals ; 
whilst  the  latter  are  accounted  to  have  consolidated  their  structure, 
since  the  multiplied  existences  of  those  organised  forms,  whose 
exuviae  they  are  found  to  contain.    The  most  abundant  examples  of 
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secondary  strata,  are  those  named  basalt,  tidppe,  growake,  chalk, 
coralite  limestone  and  sandstcoM,  vbith  thdr  accompanying  rela* 
tives.  In  examining  the  sections  ahnexed  to  ^e  map,  we  shall 
see  what  portions  of  the  surface  and  solids  df  this  t:(^nty,  are 
severally  composed  of  each  of  these  distinctive  rocks ;  and  in  the 
map  itself,  the  same  may  be  perceived  by  attending  to  the  mineralo- 
gical  characters,  together  with  their  explanations,  in  the  gealogjca^ 
index. 

So  far  premised,  I  shall  proceed,  with  some  degree  of  minuteness^ 
to  describe  what  nature  has  to  offer,  in  this  department  of  her  fossil 
history,  within  this  county. 

The  river  Roe  divides  the  county  of  London-Derry  into  two  dis- 
tricts, nearly  equal  but  totally  distinct.  On  the  west  bank  of  this 
river  lays  the  territory  of  primitive  rocks,  and  <hi  the  east  bank,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  we  find  an  area  of  secondary  formations.  Each 
of  these  distinctions  includes  a  variety  of  accompanying  fossils :  we 
shall  endeavour  to  enumerate  -diem  in  their  order. 

In  remounting  the  course  of  the  river  Roe  shortly  above  Daisey* 
hill,  we  find  in  the  channel  a  species  of  flagstone,  which  is  known 
to  Uthologists  under  die  name  of  mica-shist;  of  this  species  of 
primitive  rock  consist  all  the  masses  which  jut  over  and  confine  this 
river  at  the  beautiful  cataract  of  the  Dog-leap.  This  species  of  rock 
is  greatly  intermixed  with  white  quartz,  changes  often,  in  the  same 
quarry,  into  gneis,  flag,  slate,  with  other  varieties :  it  is  the  chief 
component  of  Loghermore,  and  the  other  mountains  of  the  same 
district ;  it  is  known  by  its  surface,  frequently  inclined  to  the  colour 
of  gold,  by  its  waving  texture,  and  its  smooth,  soft  feel.  Of  this 
the  mountain  of  Mullagh-bhui  is  composed,  though  now  and  then  it 
offers  a  lamellated  structure,  imperfectly  approaching  to  slate. 
Some  specimens  are  gritty,  in  comparison  with  others  which  are  of 
a  silky  softness. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  the  beds  ( henceforth  for  sake  of  dis- 
tinction may  I  be  permitted  to  say,  the  couches)  of  shists  as  well  as  of 
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all  other  primitives,  seldom  coincide  either  with  an  horizontal  or  A 
vertical  line,  yet  is  it  hitherto  difficult  to  find  any  well  authenticated 
facts,  relative  to  the  dips  and  directions  of  their  strata,  which  miglit 
warrant  a  general  inference.  Indeed  there  is,  at  first  sight,  an  evi- 
dent confusion  in  this  respest;  nevertheless  it  has  appeared  tome, 
after  many  observations  carefully  noted,  at  different  times,  and  in 
various  districts,  that  the  main  beds  or  couches  of  these  primitives 
do  generally  dip  toward  the  north  and  the  east.  The  various  lines 
of  division,  discoverable  in  almost  every  couch,  are  among  the  causes 
which  perplex  our  observations,  and  therefore,  as  these  lines  have 
not  hitherto  been  noticed,  so  as  to  become  reducible  to  any  theory 
or  nomenclature,  I  shall  now  venture  to  make  some  distinctions  in* 
tended  to  throw  light  on  this  subject. 

The  great  divisional  lines  which  separate  any  one  of  the  couches,  or 
strata,  from  those  either  above  or  below,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  name,  for 
the  sake  of  precision,  the  stratal  line :  the  line  which  divides  the  couch; 
in  direction  parallel  to  the  mean  dip  and  elevation,  and  which,  when 
the  couch  is  broken  up  (as  in  quarrying)  seems  like  a  wall,  thoi^h 
seldom  quite  perpendicular,  between  the  upper  and  lower  strcUat 
lines,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  distinguish  as  the  parietal  line.  The  third 
line  of  division  observable  in  most  quarries,  is  that  vAixc^i  traverset 
the  mean  couch,  in  various  angles  (seldom  however  at  right  angles) 
either  to  the  stratal  ot parietal  lines ;  and  this  may  be  termed  the  trans^ 
versal  iine.  These  distinctions  I  beg  leave  to  offer  as  initiatory  to  a 
new  class  of  observable  phenomena. 

Laminated  Shis t  (Flag.;)  > 

This,  though  not  so  common  as  mica-shist,  is  not  difficult  to  be 
found.  The  finest  quarry  I  have  yet  seen,  is  near  the  commencement 
of  the  new  flat  road,  from  Derry  to  Newtown,  under  the  Mass-house. 
There  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  according  to  which  this  fossU 
never  coincides,  either  with  a  perpendicular,  or  an  horizontal  line.  I 
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have  remarked  that  there  is  a  double  inclination  in  the  plane  of  the 
main  couch  of  pure  flag:  in  one  direction,  it  dips  toward  the  north, 
in  an  angle  of  ten  degrees ;  and  in  another  direction,  toward  the 
east,  in  an  angle  of  five  degrees.  If  you  suppose  the  stratal  line 
produced  through  the  couch,  from  one  parietal  plane  to  its  opposite, 
and  cutting,  by  its  extremities,  the  two  opposite  transversal  planes, 
in  the  angle  of  the  eastern  dip ;  the  coincidence  of  these  two  planes 
will  give  the  plane  of  the  couch ;  and  the  diagonal  of  this  plane  will 
give  the  sum  of  its  double  inclination.  The  transversal  line  is  the 
real  boundary  of  the  plane  or  table  which  is  called  the^^;  and  it 
is  bounded  on  each  side  by  its  lateral  planes ;  and  above  and  below 
it  is  bounded  by  the  stratal  planes.  On  account  of  these  intersec- 
tions, the  table  of  thejlag  touches  the  plane  of  the  horizon  but  in  a 
single  point,  that  is  in  its  north-eastern  angle.  Perhaps  the  timq 
may  come  when,  by  strict  attention  to  such  observations,  on  a  greater 
scale,  we  may  hope  to  discover  the  laws  which  regulate  the  forma- 
tion and  directions  of  these  vast  ranges  which  hitherto  have  baffled 
the  skill  of  our  greatest  geologists. 

Lamellated Shist  (Slate.) 

This  is  very  common,  but,  in  general,  the  matter  is  soft.  There 
is  a  pretty  good  quarry  between  Bond's-glen  and  Gossaden,  past 
which  a  new  road  is  now  made.  I  have  seen  indications  of  this  in 
Altahack-burn,  in  the  Upper  Burn-tolloght,  in  Learmount,  and  in 
many  other  places.  The  dip  of  the  main  quarry,  of  good  slate,  is 
frequently  north-east;  but  the  fossilist  is  liable  to  be  puzzled,  if  he 
examines  the  inclination  of  the  transversal  divisions  of  the  facets  or 
tablets.  Thus,  a  spectator,  viewing  the  laminae,  into  which  the  great 
couches  are  subdivided,  without  having  knowledge  or  opportunity  to 
consider  the  couches  distinctly  by  themselves,  would  suppose  the 
ascent  of  the  quarry  was  to  be  measured  towards  the  north-east,, 
which,  in  reality,  is  but  the  transversal  or  lamellar  cristallization  of 
the  couch,  dipping  towards  the  south-west. 
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The  great  mountain  Sawel,  is  composed  of  several  vaiiedes  tpf 
shistus.  I  traced  not  less  than  nine  hundred  perpendicular  feet  oil  its 
western  ascent.  Towards  the  summit,  it  is  surmounted  by  sbapdess 
masses  of  silicious  shistus,  with  blocks  of  quartz,  heaped  without 
order,  leaving  interstices,  which  have  the  appearance  of  bdng  caused 
by  some  former  com^motions ;  yet,  I  think,  these  cavities  are  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  rock. 

It  would  be  an  endless  and  an  useless  task  to  partrcularise 
every  variety  which  may  be  found,  belonging  to  this  widely  extended 
formation ;  its  changes  reach  from  the  hardest  silicious 
bordering  on  the  character  of  quaitz  or  rock-crystal  to  that  of 
softest  shistose  mica,  and  fuller's  earth  or  soapstone.  As  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  so  also  in  this  country,  the  great  masses  of 
our  primitive  mountains  abound  in  that  variety  called  mica-shistus. 

Nevertheless,  this  variety  seems  to  be  an  interior  stratification, 
which  passes  through  several  intermediates,  both  to  the  eastward  (  as 
m  the  mountains  of  Mourne),  and  to  the  westward  (as  in  the  ranges  of 
the  Rosses),  till  it  has  arrived  at  a  granitic  structure ;  these  interme- 
diate rocks  are  chiefly  gneis  and  porphyry. 

The  chart  will  point  out  the  great  extent  of  this  county,  which  is 
occupied  by  rocks  of  the  shistose  character^  reference  being  made 
at  same  time,  to  the  mineralogical  characters  inserted  on  the  moun- 
tains and  explained  in  the  ipdex. 

Gneis. 

This  fossil,  which  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  shistose 
and  the  granitic  structure,  is  peculiarly  involved  with  the  rocks  of 
the  former  description.  In  the  quarries,  near  the  Fahan  river, 
where  it  is  abundant,  its  colour  is  that  of  blue  grey ;  its  stratification 
generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  shist,  that  is  to  say,  the  mean 
couch  dipping  to  the  north-^east.  In  the  Glenrandle  river,  it  is  found 
of  a  waving  and  foliated  structure,  sometimes  coloured,  like  red 
granite,  and  so  much  resembling  this  substance,  in  its  gnon  and 
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cQinpositioni  as  to  be  termed,  with  seeming  propriety,  a  compressed 
granite. 

The  greater  part  of  the  primary  ridge  of  Cul-^coscrehan,  which  is 
very  remarkable,  as  occupying  a  considerable  space,  within  the  ba- 
saltic and  secondary  area,  is  composed  of  this  rock.  The  section 
which  passes  through  this  mountain  deserves  peculiar  attention,  as  it 
discovers  the  parts  in  which  the  t/ansition,  from  gneis  to  mica-shist, 
has  been  noted ;  and  also  where  the  primary  or  granular  limestone 
is  stratified  and  intermixed.  Gneis  of  several  variteies  may,  likewise, 
be  found  in  thos^  Ranges  <^  shist  mountains,  which  extend  from  Lo- 
ghermore  to  Sliabh-gallan, especially  as  they  draw  nigh  to  the  granitic 
formation. 

Porphyry 

Is  found  in  the  streaWiS  which  cut  deep  channels  between  the 
shists  and  granites  of  Sliab^-gallan.  In  such  situations,  it  is  seldom 
wanting;  seeming  to  be,  ai  well  as  gneis,  one  of  the  boundaries 
from  which  we  find,  on  one  hand»  a  mutuation  into  granite,  and  on 
the  other,  a  transition  into  shistus.  Immense  blocks  of  this  fossil 
might  be  found  of  fine  grain,  and  brilliant  colours,  yet  generally, 
of  reddish  hue ;  fit  indeed,  for  the  tool  of  the  sculptor,  but  too 
diflBcult  and  too  expensive  to  le  worked,  except  for  statuary  or  archi- 
tectural purposes,  and  these  ^re  now  but  little  thought  of  in  the 
county  of  London-Derry. 

Granite. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  /acts,  in  the  lithology  of  tUs  county, 
is  the  appearance  of  granite,  oi  all  grains,  blends,  and  consistencies, 
immediately  emerging  from  beneath  the  stratum  of  sandstone,  which 
lays  below  the  white  coralrte  limestone  and  its  incumbent  basalt,  on 
the  northern  summk  of  SGabh-ga^''«^n. 

According  to  the  usuai  cirr-^^t^'^^s*  we  should  find,  between  the 
primitive  and  secondarv^  ^^^^^  ^  copious  stratification  of  sandstone. 
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which,  at  some  considerable  interval,  is  found  to  rest  upon  mica-shist, 
and  this  again,  mutuating  into  families  of  silicious  shist  and  porphyry , 
passes  at  length  into  a  granitic  formation,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served. 

As  an  exception  from  this  rule,  we  find,  under  Cairn-daisy  and 
Tinteagh,  in  the  first  instance,  granite  emerging  from  beneath  a  stra-- 
tification  of  the  usual  argillacious  red  sandstone,  scarcely  amounting 
to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet. 

The  angle  at  which  the  main  couch  of  the  granite  bassets,  is  about 
twenty  degrees  S.  W. ;  that  of  the  incumbent  ,red  grit  is,  as  usual, 
about  five  or  six  degrees,  also  S.  W.  But  here  I. may  remark,  that 
there  is  no  analogy  between  the  dips  and  the  directions  of  the  prima- 
tives  and  the  secondaries  which  rest  upon  thrtn.  The  map  and  sec- 
tions will  shew  where  and  with  what  accompaniments  granite  may 
be  found. 

Primitive  or  granular  Limestone. 

This  substance  is  found  intimately  involved  and  veined  among  the 
primitive  rocks,  chiefly  those  of  mica-shist.     It  is  generally  of  a 
blueish  cast,  and  shines  on  its  surface  with  mica :   not  unfrequently 
it  is  diversified  with  cristallised  spar  of  linje,  in  large  veins,  and  some- 
times in  parallelopiped  figures ;  it  usually  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  magnesian  earth.    The  blue  colour  is  derived  from  the 
iron  which  it  contains :  its  fracture  exhibits  a  granular  arrangement ; 
no  shells  nor  other  organised  forms  are  ever  found  in  this  fossil ; 
sometimes  it  abounds  so  much  in  silicious  earth,  as  to  vitrify  when 
too  strong  heat  is  applied  in  burning  it ;  more  frequently  it  is  vitiated 
with  a  large  proportion  of  argillacious  earth,  which  greatly  impairs 
its  quality  as  a  cement.     However,  it  is  very  often  found  so  pure^ 
as  to  form  the  most  durable  p^»ister,  and  is  now  extensively  used^  in 
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the  districts  adjacent  to  its  quarne^.  both  for  building  and  manure. 
The  character  attached  to  it,  in  the  m.^  and  xsections,  will  apprize 
the  reader  where  this  fossil  may  be  found. 


Quartx,  Flints^  and  Cristals. 

•  •   .   .  • 

The  two  former  of  these  fossils  are  so  common,  that  I  shall  only 
make  one  observation,  which  relates  to  them  both.  The  siliceous 
matter,  like  the  calcareous,  has  two  distinct  appearances,  which 
denote  the  regions,  of  which  they  are  respectively  the  natives. 

The  silica  in  the  shist  country,  when  not  blended  with  the 
predominant  strata,  is  in  the  character  of  quartz,  and  the  lime  of  the 
same  country  is  bluish,  granular,  and  laminated.  In  the  basalt  coun* 
tries,  the  silica  is  in  the  character  of  flint  and  petrosilex,  and  the  lime- 
stone is  white  and  abundant  in  marine  exuviae.  Both  quartz  and  flint 
are  of  various  tinges ;  the  former  sometimes  clear,  yellow,  brown- 
ish, reddish,  purple,  &c. ;  the  latter  horn-coloured,  purple,  brownish- 
black,  &c.    Flint  has  sometimes  marine  impressions,  the  quartz  none. 

As  to  cristals,  these  are  various.  Zeolite  in  rose-cut  surfaces,, 
in  points,  and  in  thistle-down,  all  beautiful,  are  common  in  basalt. 
In  granular  lime-stone  are  found  white  and  yellow  calcareous  spath, 
in  a  variety  of  figures. 

In  the  regions  of  shist,  exclusively,  we  find  the  rock  cristal. 
The  finest  of  these  are  in  Muldonach,  Mullaghash,  and  in  the  other 
primitive  mountains  near  Learmount.  As  to  size,  they  are  found 
from  the  weight  of  one  ounce,  to  that  of  twelve.  In  shape,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  truncated  prisms  of  six  sides  and  six  facets.  Those 
without  form  are  of  larger  bulk ;  there  is  now  in  possession  of  Miss 
Ogilby  of  N.  L.  Vady,  a  mass  of  quartz  cristal  weighing  not  less 
than  seventy  pounds. 

« 

Secondary  Strata. 

If  we  comply  with  the  generally  received  opinions,  we  shall  be 
induced  to  admit,  ( without  much  enlisting  ourselves  in  any  contro- 
versy, )  the  following  geological  postulates :  first,  a  pre-existing  state, 
which  afforded  to  the  present  primitive  strata  the  materials  out  of 
which  they  have  been  consolidated,  according  to  their  actual  arrange- 
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ment:  secondly,  a  subsequent  stratification  composed  of  the  impalpa- 
ble detritus,  the  crumble  and  the  rubble  of  the  pre-existing  stratiform 
and  consolidajted.  rocks;  such  as  we  call  hold^^^landstones^ grants ^ 
sands,  &c.  &o.  The  order  of  their  deportation  and  deposition  ia 
remarkably  distinct;  generally  speaking,  we  find,  in  the  lowest  situar 
tions,  and  resting  iixunediately  upon  the  prinjitives,  that  which  il 
called  sandstone. 

Sandstone. 

Neithi^r  the  component  matwials,  the  angle  of  inclmation,  thiR 
polarity  nor  the,  dip,  of  this  stratified  substanoe,  has  any  refer- 
ence to  that  of  the  former  structure,  on  which  it  rests ;  I  have  oh- 
servedj  indeed>  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  a  micaceous  sur- 
face an4  form,  in  sucK  of  the  sandstones  as  lay  immediately  upoa 
primitivQ^  pf  a  mioaceoiis  character :  nor  is  this  strange,  considering 
that^  out  pf  the  materials  furnished  from  the  decomposition  of  theset 
original  rocks,  the  sand^stones  may  have  been  furnished  with  the- 
materials,  of  which  they  are  an  agglutinated  recomposition  ;  obeyrngj 
in.tjieir  form,  the,  law^  which  regulated  the  formations  of  the  pri- 
mitives themselves,  according  tp  the  materials,  which  prevailed.  » 
thejr  cpmppsitjipn. 

But,  thoiig;h  thci  sandstone  has.  np  reference,  as  to  parallel jsn»»  with 
the  :^Hb-strAta,  it  has  almost  an^  undeviating  arrangement,  in  thia- 
r^sjjpjet^  with  its  intermixed  and.  incumbent  accom^paniments ;  that  is 
to  say^^y^.ith.  the  bituniinous,  calcareous,  and  basaltic  strata.  AlltlMs^ 
we  shall  briefly  describe  in  their  order,  remarking  only  at  this  place^. 
that  the  internal  divisions  of  the  sandstone,  like  almost  all  other 
works  of  nature,  are  not  wikhoiit  an  effovt  at  regular  arrangement ; 
that  they  chiefly  affect  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram  ;  that  they  con- 
sist of  materials  sometimes  as  fine  as  the  most  minute  sandju  and 
8ometime«ri  even  in  the  same  quarry,  exhibit  a  mere  congeries  of 
ftgfffytinated  j^avin^g^stones  and  pebbles ;  that  sometimes  thercenaent 
18  oJcareous ;  in  which  case,  the  stone  will  fremi^ntly  efi^efioe 
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whh  an  add;  thai  this  cement  is  more  frequentl/  of  a  flkKy  «Ht- 

facter :  The  former  genarally  hardens  On  exposure  Xo  die  air;  the 

latter  is  hard  or  sc^t^  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  its  cementi 

and  the  absence  of  iron^  which  inetal,  according  to  its  various  states 

of .  chemical  combination,  acta  a  wortdarful  part  in  forwarding  both 

the  structure  and  decay  x>(  orgaivbted  and  natural  forms. 

The  Sandstone  seems  td  haVe  remained^  for  the  most  part)  with  its 

arenaceous  panicles  undissolved.    Possibly  th»  fluoric  acid  has  not 

been  abounding,  and  the  water  not  holding  more  than  loooth  of  aCs 

own  weight  of  silica  in  solution,  there  has  not  been  present  any 

sufficient  solvent  for  86  much  flinty  tatth.     It  would  be  necessary  to 

investigate  much,  and  to  conjecture  still  more^  what  were  thtt 

efiective  menstrua,  what  neutralised,  what  saturated^  what  predpi^ 

tated,  and  what  agglutindted ;  but  let  us  leave  the  regions  of  theory 

and  proceed  to  facts. 

Bituminous  Substances. 

We  have  very  little  to  do  with  these  matters.    Except  a  few  teams 

( for  they  amount  not  to  strata  )  of  blind  coal  arid  of  bituminated  shale, 

there  has  not  hitherto  hten  disc(>Vered  any  thing  worthy  of  remark 

in  this  county.    At  Fahanvale  and  in  Ballyhascrene  are  some  indicar' 

tions,  which  I  have  marked  in  the  map ;  wherever  any  of  these 

appear,  in  the  sandstone  itself,  or  in  the  marley  shaloi  which  is 

included  in  its  strata^  they  afe  always  parallel  to  the  general  arraiqi;- 

ment  of  the  strata. 

Secondary  Limestone. 

Of  ttus  theils  are  several  Variotias^  Lowest  in  straitificatkm  16  the  tea* 
taeeous  variety,  which,  according  to  my  prefemt  view  of  this  matter^ 
ttccends  from  the  valley  of  Desertfhartih  to  the  flats  of  Ldugb  Neaghi 
and  is  the  same  which,  being  intermixed  with  sandstcnles,  constituted 
llioae  extensive  couches,  passing  through  parts  of  the  eounties  of 
Tyrone  and  Armagh,  to  the  bases  of  the  primitive  ffiountains,  which 
bound  those  level  countries.  A  vast  porticm  of  the!  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  secondary  and  low*laying  dountries^  ia  formed  of  this  catea"* 


reous  and  arenaceous  intermixture,  which  is  often  fertile  in  minerals^ 
particularly  in  lead  and  coal.  It  is  of  that  structure,  which  is  called 
basaltiform ;  in  some  districts,  it  abounds  in  madrepores ;  in  others  is 
testaceous,  containing  anomiae,  gryphites,  chemaa,  tellenas,  ammo- 
nites, and  peculiar  varieties  of  the  coralites,  &c.  &c. 

The  lowest  strata  of  secondary  limestone  frequently  assume  a  flag* 
like  appearance,  and  arecomposedof  anhard  and  heavy  mass  of  agglu- 
tinated shells,  abounding  in  the  cornua  ammonis  in  high  preservation; 
their  strata  are  accompanied  by  beds  of  marl  and  bituminous  shale. 
Above  this,  frequently  with  an  interval  of  some  hundreds  of  feet 
of  red  clay-sandstone,  we  find  that  variety  called  lyas  or  maghesian 
limestone :  from  its  tawney  colour  it  has  also  been  named  mulatoe ; 
this  too  abounds  in  shells,  many  of  which  are  bivalves.  A  stratum 
of  marl  is  generally  near  this,  and  above  that  the  white  limestone, 
which,  like  other  secondaries  of  this  family,  is  testaceous ;  but,  the 
organic  forms  of  the  marine  exuviae  seem  to  have  been  much  obliter- 
ated before  these  strata  were  cemented. 

The  most  singular  characteristic  of  this  surmounting  couch  of  lime- 
stone is  the  beautiful  arrangment  of  those  nodules  of  flint,  winch  seem^ 
to  have  retreated  out  of  the  vast  amalgam  of  shell-limestone,  and  ta 
have  arranged  themselves  in  rectilinear  and  equidistant  allignments, 
parallel  always  to  the  stratal  line  of  this  vast  and  magnificent  series^. 

This  superior  stratification  of  basaltiform  white  limestone,  is  the 
most  visible  and  uniform  of  all  the  strata,  which  are  within  the 
bounds  of  its  area,  either  above  or  below ;  in  order  to  throw  light 
on  the  other  secondary  strata,  I  shall  therefore  remark,  that  the  ptane 
of  this  stratified  material  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  honn 
zon ;  it  is  sufficiently  observable  that  these  strata  descend  on  every 
side  towards  the  river  Bann,  or  rather  towards  Lough  Neagh.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  limestone  appears  in  the  valley  of  the  Lagan,  fromr 
the  coast  below  Belfast  up  to  Moira  in  a  very  elevated  situation,  and 
in  a  plane,  which  rises  to  the  south-east,  in  an  angle  of  six  or  seven 
degrees :  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  vertical  escarpments  of  the  basalt 
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forelands,  in  the  vale  of  the  Roe,  exhibit  the  white  limestone,  with 
the  marly  argillaceous  grit  below,  and  the  basalt  above,  uniformly 
consenting  in  their  several  planes,  and  rising  towards  the  south-west 
in  an  angle  of  from  five  to  six  degrees.  . 

The  plane  of  the  limestone,  which  dips,  at  Downhill,  under  the  sea 
and  the  Bann,  baskets  oflT  near  the  summit  of  Behbradagh,  and  the 
ascent  of  it  is  in  a  regular  plane.  Examined  on  the  north,  at  Magil- 
ligan,  it  seems  rising  to  the  west;  examined  on  the  west,  in  the  vale 
of  the  Roe,  it  seems  rising  to  the  south ;.  the  true  elevation  is  in  the 
diagonal  of  this  double  elevation,  and  is  so  great,  that  in  a  line,, 
from  the  dip  at  the  shore,  to  the  basset  on  Benbradagh,  in  a  dis* 
tance  of  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  it  has  ascended  not  less  than 
1800  feet. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Bann,  the  line  which  has  dipped 
under  the  sea-level  at  Downhill,  appears  again  along  the  coast 
beyond  Portrush;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  second  sinking  of 
the  plane ;  for,  the  lime  is  again  depressed  under  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
and  does  not  reappear  till  near  Bushmills. 

These  apparent  discontinuations  of  the  lime-stone  may  be  owing 
to  a  curving  of  the  strata ;  in  some  places  this  curving  is  evidently 
demonstrated  by  the  direction  of  the  stratification  of  the  basalt  and 
its  other  accompaniments ;  it  is  also  possible,  that  the  bed  of  the  lime- 
stone may  have  been  originally  discontinued ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
bed  of  shells,  which  furnished  the  materials  for  the  couches  of  lime- 
stone, had  not  been  supplied  over  the  whole  of  the  sands,  previous  to 
their  consolidation.  Nor  let  any  one  be  surprised  at  this  conjecture : 
let  us  consider  how  vast  an  accumulation  of  shells  the  tides  supply  ta 
coasts  and  shores  at  this  day ;  how  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, even  at  stupendous  heights,  has  been  formed  from  the  exuviae 
of  marine  animals;  and  at  how  unfathoraed  depths  the  vermes  of  the 
ocean  are  hourly  extending  their  momentary  labours  and  perennial 
spoils.^ 

^  Od  th^  tof^  of  Sliabh-galtan  barjrtes  is  found  near  to  the  white  limestone^ 
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Of  Basalt  and  its  accompaniment. 

Hie  confidit  aquis,  hie  procreat  omnia  flammis.    Lucrbtius. 

The  volcamst,  the  plutonist,  and  the  neptunist,  have  each  peculiar 
and  contested  theories :  if  we  do  not  guard  against  all  theory » at  least 
we  will  abstain  from  all  controversy. 

Nevertheless,  for  sake  of  truth,  some  facts  must  be  stated ;  and 
first  I  must  observe  that  even  in  rocks  of  the  priihitive  shistose  fottiH 
adon,  the  tendency  to  a  columnar  figure  is  to  be  found,  in  those  varie^ 
ties,  which  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  silicious  earth  $  and  this 
is  so  true,  that  I  have  been  frequently  deceived,  at  first  sights  by  the 
surprising  arrangement  of  a  promontory,  terminating  in  lofty  oolumns 
of  ^lk:ious  shist. 

Secondly,  I  liave  to  state  that  silicious  earth,  as  we  see  exemplified 
in  pure  quartz  crystals,  has  an  unifortn  tendency  to  produce  regular 
figures,  of  which  the  hexagon,  surmounted  by  truncated  convexities^ 
is  the  most  common ;  but  of  which  also,  there  are  other  varieties, 
extending  to  those  of  prismatic  forms. 

Thirdly,  it  is  very  immaterial  to  insist  on  the  comparative  height  c^ 
the  basalt  hills  or  mountains :  this  speculation  is  lost  in  confusion ;  bed- 
sides, what  use  in  ascertaining  these  heights,  which  may  either  have 
been  caused,  insomuch  as  they  have  received  an  accumulation  of  more 
or  less  matter,  at  the  commencement ;  or  else,  may  have  lost  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  durability  of  their  materials  I  To  lay  open 
the  interior  of  these  strata  is  of  much  greater  interest,  2XtA  for  this 
purpose  I  have  accurately  noted  whenever  a  quarry  or  natural  escarp 
mint  displayed  any  thing  worthy  of  remark. 

At  the  Carrick-roc^s,  and  thence  to  Port^slewart,  all  the  strata 
are  a  confused  mixture  of  rude  and  shapeless  basalt,  with  veins  of 
red  ochre  and  steatites ;  and  with  crystals  of  zeolite,  some  of  them 
in  masses  of  several  pounds  weighty  extremelj^  beautifuL    Te  the 
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ioterior,  and  almost  at  the  boondary  of  the  comtty,  suwie  ol  the  high 
quarries  exhibit  columnar  basalt,  whose  pillars  or  prisms,  are  M 
accwate  as  those  of  the  causeway;  some  of  these  prhrm^i,  m  Ae 
upper  strsm,  divaricate  finely,  like  the  sfriatrof  a  scallop  shell. 

At  a  quaorry  near  Ballysally,  the  strata  appev  in  Chtf  fdTowing^ 
soccesmon : 

1.  Qxide  of  basalti,  with  fragpients  and  day,        -        -         i 
«.  Stiff  ochre,  inclined  to  clay ^         -  .  -  a 

3.  Species  of  fuller's  earth,  snuff-coloured,         -  -        a 

4.  Hard  basalt,  -----  4f 

5.  Steatites,  speckled  like  grey  toadstone,  «  3 

6.  Basalt  of  unknown  depth,  intermiiced  with  veins  of  purple 

and  greenish  toadstone,  with  rock  tallow. 
The  dip  of  this  quarry  is  to  the  liorth-west. 

I  am  now  led  to  the  examination  of  a  Ikie  of  coast,  not  only 
remarkable  for  interesting  ami  magnificent  points  of  view,  but  stiH 
more  so  for  the  abrupt  and  vertical  presentation  of  the  strata,  com- 
posing the  cm^  of  the  interior  eotmtry. 

In  traversing  the  strand  from  the  Bann*  westward;  we  find  the 
stratifications  of  basak  submerged  under  the  Bent-Hills,  and  frbm  the 
sandy  beach  farther  inland,  some  eminences  are  discernible.  There 
is  one  rock,  which  juts*  towards  the  sea,  called  the  Castle;  it  is 
dbserving  of  notice,  because  it  appears^  tt>  be  a  whin  dykt\  or  gatittz 
aceoifdiBg' ta  the:  best  of  my  observation,  if  penetrates  through  the" 
\dBDle  moftmtain^  re^appeaving  at^  the  Lafgantea  stkifatti,  which'  it" 
cnosses,  and  is*  tiwre  called  Lady  6^ane^^  bridge. 

ihave  net  yertvaoed  it  fiarther.  Thie  roek  consists' of  two' treifis^ 
wtdr>  a  hollow  betwectf,  and  bears  a  great  resemblaRce  tt>^  tteit; 
described  by  Mr.  St.  Fbnd,  on  the  coasts  of  Scx>flimd,  which  he'  took 
for  the  external:  waliat  of  lava,  which*,  after  being  cooled,  served  to 
condnctt  curventa  of  U^id  lava  into  the  sea*.  This  rock  consists  ot 
very  hantkiaait,  verip  lAacfe,  and  somewhat  columnar^  its  prisms 
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being  in  their  vertical  position ;  veins,  and  even  nodules  of  zeolite, 
both  very  minute,  appear  in  some  of  its  cavities. 

The  strata  of  ochre,  trapp,  steatites,  and  basalts,  are  alternated 
with  regularity  in  many  situations  more  to  the  south-west  along  this 
coast;  yet  in  many  also,  they  are  intermixed  in  a  more  confused  man- 
ner. In  fact,  these  substances  seem  to  have  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  of  approach  and  distinction.  The  ochre,  with  zeolite  in  spath, 
becomes  coarse-grained,  and  approaches  to  trapp,  whilst  trapp,  whose 
zeolite  is  not  much  concentrated,  assumes  a  finer  blend,  and  ap- 
proaches to  coarse  basalt. 

Again,  another  difference  seems  to  consist  in  the  state  of  the  iron, 
which  in  the  basalt  is  metallic,  in  the  trapp  oxidescent,  and  in  the 
ochre  oxide ;  steatite  also,  where  the  magnesia  is  in  larger  proportion, 
on  account,  perhaps,  of  imperfect  blend,  has  npt  unfrequently  its  zeo- 
lite concentrated  in  spath,  and  thereby  presents  a  resemblance  to 
trapp.  Its  grain,  however,  is  much  softer,  the  silica  being  over- 
powered by  the  magnesia  ;  it  leaves  a  polish,  when  pared  with  ihe 
knife,  whilst  that  of  the  trapp  is  gritty  and  granular. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  places,  where  the  steatite  has  not 
any  crystals  of  zeolite,  the  relatives  of  this  latter  substance  may  be 
found,  under  the  character  of  soap-rock,  coarse  and  flinty  veins  of 
steatite,  and  calcareous  ochre. 

It  appears  also,  that  basalt,  even  when  pure,  through  superabun- 
dance of  silica,  may  sometimes  contain  conic  and  wedged-shaped 
casts  of  chalcedony,  of  which  I  have  many  specimens ;  but  of  all  these 
substances  respectively,  it  is  perhaps  affirmable,  that  the  less  the 
abstraction  of  their  silica  out  of  the  mass,  in  other  words,  the  less  it 
is  concentrated  into  crystalline  matter,  so  much  the  finer  is  the  grain 
of  that  mass,  and  so  much  the  more  smooth  and  consistent  its  blend. 

I  shall  only  add  one  more  remark  at  this  place.  It  is  the  philoso- 
pher in  the  cabinet,  who  imagines  boundary  lines  of  distinction  be- 
tween one  fossil  and  another.  Nature,  in  her  great  elaboratory, 
passes,  by  imperceptible  transition,  from  one  defined  production  to  its 
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next  ally.  This  is  particularly  true  of  basalt.  I  subjoin  an  account 
of  the  succession  of  strata,  under  which  the  grotto  at  Down-hill  is 
formed.  Feet. 

1.  Two  undistinguishable  strata  of  very  confused  basalt,  .  . 
partly  columnar,  more  generally  shivered,  resting  on  a 
base  of  ochre,  graduating  into  trapp,          -         -        -        60 
«.  Red  ochre,  somewhat  branching  into  veins,  1 

$.  Small  tables  of  basalt,  mixed  and  alternated  with  earthy 
trapp, 70 

4.  Ochre,  ------  1 

5.  Trapp,  with  basalt  veins  of  ochreous  and  zeolitic  matter, 
with  masses  of  hard  table-basalt,  -  -         -        14 

6.  Trapp,  with  veins  and  strata  of  zeolite,  blending  at  bottom 
into  soft,  coarse,  friable  basalt,  -  -  -  6 

7.  Trapp,  indistinctly  blended  with  basalt,  changing  by  shades, 

the  midmost  tabular,  -  -  -  .  ^ 

8.  Rude,  coarse  basalt,  with  blotches  and  blebs  of  zeolite,  10 

9.  Black  basalt,  involving  masses  of  trapp,  -  -         i« 
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The  altitude  of  the  rock,  on  which  stands  the  temple,  and  which 
overjuts  its  base,  is  168  feet. 

In  descending  by  the  zig-zag  path,  the  order  of  the  strata  is  as 
follows : 

1 .  Soil  and  rubble. 

8.  Amorphous  basalt. 

3.  Indurated  and  coarse  rock  tallow  or  soap-stone. 

4.  Steatites. 

5.  Basalt. 

6.  Trapp. 

7.  Tabular  basalt. 

8.  Confused  basalt  with  trapp,  abounding  in  crystals  of  zeolite, 
and  in  soap-stone. 

9.  Trapp. 

N 


10.  Basalt,  with  exsudations  of  a  coarse,  calcareous  substanoe^ 
aomewbat  approaching  to  steatites,  and  incrusting  the  external 
surfaces,  a  species  of  stalactites. 

1 1 .  Reddish  trapp,  veined  with  zeolite. 

12.  Shivery  basalt,  with  veins  of  steatites, 
ig.  Steatites. 

14.  Trapp. 

The  section  of  Lord  Bristors  road  lays  open  the  folloYfing  suc- 
cessions : 

1 .  Soil  and  rubble,  both  rust-coloured. 

2.  Ochreous  basalt,  intersected  by  reclined  veins  of  olive-brown 
steatites,  and  also  by  veins  of  red  ochre.  All  these  are  occa- 
sionally incrusted  with  the  same  calcareous  exsudations,  as  are 
mentioned  above. 

3.  Basalt,  with  veins  of  hard  reddish  ochre,  which  pass  each  other 
in  various  angles. 

4.  Very  friable  trap  inclining  to  ochre. 

5.  Soap-stone,  almost  hid  by  the  sand,  which  is  blown  up  this 
ravine. 

Observations. —  1st.  The  above-mentioned  exsudation  seems  to 
arise  from  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  cores  of  the  rock,  which 
being  penetrated  by  water,  the  veins  of  the  strata  yield  the  lime,  to 
be  carried  off  in  a  state  of  solution.  I  have  found  masses  of  calca^ 
reous  spar,  mixed  with  zeolite,  in  considerable  branches  and  veins 
through  basalt. 

and.  The  uppermost  stratum  basseting  to  the  west,  as  viewed 
fr  m  the  sea,  in  an  angle  of  four  or  five  degrees,  is  longer  or  shorter 
in  dying  off,  or  in  conforming  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  above,  in 
proportion  to  its  thickness  ;  sometimes  ending  in  an  abrupt  segraent 
of  the  stratum,  sometimes  melting  gradually,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  general  level  of  the  surfaces  above.  ♦ 

At  the  second  head-land  of  Magilligan,  we  find 
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1.  Table-basalt 
«.  Trapp. 

3.  Shapeless  basalt, 

4.  Ochreous  trapp,  with  steatites. 

5.  Table-basalt. 

6.  Trapp. 

7.  Basalt. 

The  rest  covered  with  sand  and  bent-hills.  f*eet. 

The  strata,  measured  with  a  line  let  down  from  above,  iVfere  in 

depth,  -  -  -  -  -  -       138 

The  sand,  by  conjecture,  -  -  .  -  64 

The  elevation  of  this  perpendicular,  -  -  -        20» 

The  measurements  pf  the  third  head  are  taken,  by  the  thickness  of 
each  stratum  separately,  by  a  micrometer  compared  with  a  quadrstnt. 

1.  Basalt,  basseting  abruptly,  -  -  -  10 

«.  Second  stratum,  which  bassets  about  fifty  yards  beyond 
the  former,  to  the  west,  -  -  -  -         1 1 

3.  Regular  stratum  of  red  ochre,  -  -  1 

4.  Shapeless  basalt,  -  -  -        -        -  75 

5.  Repetition  of  the  red  ochre,  -  -  -  1 

6.  Friable  basalt,        -        -  -  -  -        -        32 

7.  Red  ochre  repeated,  «  -  .  -  i 

8.  Rude  basalt,  with  trapp,  -  -  -  -        53 
Sand  blown  against  the  base,            -            -            -  2s 

Total  altitude  of  this  perpendicular,         206 

Observation. — In  climbing  to  the  base  of  the  perpendicular,  you 
encounter  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  danger;  for,  the  ochre,  stea- 
tites, trapp,  and  other  mixed  and  soft  substances,  having  yielded  to 
the  elements,  leave  the  bases  of  the  harder  strata  jutting  over,  and 
seemingly  ready,  and  as  certainly  doomed,  to  fall.  This  is  one  of 
the  sure,  though  slow  and  silent  operations,  by  which  the  loftiest  solids 
of  the  earth  are  continually  approaching  to  basement  of  the  ocean. 


ment:  secondly,  a  subsequent  stratification  composed  of  the  impalpa- 
ble detritus,  the  crumble  and  the  rubble  of  the  pre-existing  stratiform 
and  consoli^ajted,  rocks  i  such  ^s  we  call  holckr^^  landstones^  grtw^s, 
sands,  &c.  &c.  The  order  of  their  deportatipn  and  deposition  la 
remarkably  distinct  i  generally  speakirig,  we  find,  in  the  lowest  situa- 
tions, and  resting  iRunediately  upon  the  prinjitives,  that  which  » 
called  sandstone. 

Sandstone. 

Neithi^r  the  component  matwials,  the  angle  of  inplroation,  the 
polarity  nor  the  dip,  of  this  stratified  substance,  has  any  refer- 
ence to  that  of  the  former  structure,  on  which  it  rests ;  I  have  ob- 
served, indeed*  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  a  micaceous  sur- 
face an4  form,  ifi  such  Qf  the  sandstones  as  lay  immediately  upoa 
priniitivQS  of  a  mio^ceoiis  character :  nor  is  this  strange,  considering 
that^  out  of  th^  materials  furnished  from  the  decomposition  of  these 
origina^l  rocks,  the  sand^stones  may  have  been  furnished  with  thfr 
materials,  of  which  they  are  an  agglutinated  recompositioni  obeyuijj 
in.tjieir  form,  the,  law^  which  regulated  the  formations  of  the  pri- 
mitives themselves,,  according  tp  the  materials  which  prevailed^ » 
their  cprnpositjipn- 

But,  thoug;h  thci  sandstone  has.  nq  reference,  as  to  pajralleljsn»,,vdth' 
the  i^ub-strAta,  it  has  almost  an  undeviating  arrangement,  in  this- 
r^j^l^  wjth  its  intermi^i^ed  and  incumbent  accompaniments;  that  is 
to  s^y,  y^jth.  the  bituniinous,  calcareous,  and  basaltic  strata^  AllthAa^^ 
we  shall  briefly  describe  in  their  order,  remarking  only  at  this  l^ace^. 
that  the  internal  divisions  of  the  sandstone,  like  almost  all  other 
works  of  nature,  are  not  wikhoiit  an  effovt  at  regular  arrangement ; 
that  they  chiefly  affect  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram  ;  that  they  con- 
sist of  materials  sometimes  as  fine  as  the  most  minute-  sandju  and 
sometime^Ti  even  in  the  same  quarry,,  exhibit  a  mere  congpries  of 
ftgefytinated  j^avin^g^stones  and  pebbles ;  that  sometimes  thercenaent 
is  oJcareous ;  ^  in  which  ca^e^  the  stone  will  freq,\iently  eSSeKyjax^ 
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whh  an  add;  thai  this  cem^t  is  more  frequentl/  of  a  flinty  «ha- 

facter :  The  former  genarally  hardens  On  exposure  Xo  the  Air;  the 

latter  is  hard  or  soft^  in  proportion  t9  the  prevalence  of  its  cementi 

and  the  absence  of  iron^  which  metal,  according  to  its  various  states 

of  chemical  combination,  acta  a  wortdarful  part  in  forwarding  both 

the  structure  and  decay  o(  orgam2ed  and  natural  forms. 

The  Sandstone  seems  td  haVe  remained^  for  the  most  part,  with  its 

arenaceous  particles  undissolved.    Possibly  th»  fluoric  acid  has  not 

been  abounding,  and  the  water  not  holding  more  than  loooth  of  its 

own  weight  of  silica  in  solution,  there  has  not  been  present  any 

sufficient  solvent  for  86  much  flinty  ^atth.     It  would  be  necessary  to 

investigate  much,  and  to  conjecture  still  more^  what  were  ths 

efiective  menstrua,  what  n^utt*alised,  what  saturated^  what  precipi^ 

tated,  and  what  agglutindted ;  but  let  us  leave  the  regions  of  theofy 

and  proceed  to  facts. 

Bituminous  Substances. 

We  have  very  little  to  do  with  these  matters.    Except  a  few  teams 

( for  they  amount  not  to  strata  )  of  blind  coal  arid  of  bituminated  shale, 

there  has  not  hitherto  bten  disc(>Vered  any  thing  Worthy  of  remark 

in  this  county.    At  Fdhanvale  dnd  in  Ballyhascrene  are  some  indita^ 

tions,  which  I  have  marked  in  the  map ;  wherever  any  of  these 

appear,  in  the  sandstone  itself,  or  in  the  marley  shaloi  which  is 

included  in  its  strata,  they  afe  always  parallel  to  the  general  arraiqi;- 

ment  of  the  strata. 

Secondary  Limestone. 

Of  this  theils  are  several  Varieties.  Lowest  in  straitification  16  the  tea* 
taeeous  variety,  which,  according  to  my  prefemt  view  of  this  matter^ 
ttccends  from  the  valley  of  Desertrtiariiii  to  th«  flats  of  L6ugb  Neaghi 
and  is  the  same  which,  being  intetmixed  with  sandstoiles,  constituted 
llioae  extensive  couches,  passing  through  parts  of  the  eounties  of 
Tyrone  and  Armagh,  to  the  bases  of  the  primitive  fountains,  which 
bound  those  level  countries.  A  vast  porticm  of  the!  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  secondary  and  low*laying  dountries^  is  formed  of  this  catea"* 
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reous  and  arenaceous  intermixture,  which  is  often  fertile  in  inineralsr^ 
particularly  in  lead  and  coal.  It  is  of  that  structure,  which  is  called 
basaltiform  ;  in  some  districts,  it  abounds  in  madrepores ;  in  others  is 
testaceous,  containing  anomiae,  gryphites,  chemae,  tellenas,  ammo- 
nites, and  peculiar  varieties  of  the  coralites,  &c.  &c. 

The  lowest  strata  of  secondary  limestone  frequently  assume  a  flag- 
like appearance,  and  are  composed  of  an  hard  and  heavy  mass  of  agglu- 
tinated shells,  abounding  in  the  comua  ammonis  in  high  preservation; 
their  strata  are  accompanied  by  beds  of  marl  and  bituminous  shale. 
Above  this,  frequently  with  an  interval  of  some  hundreds  of  feet 
of  red  clay-sandstone,  we  find  that  variety  called  lyas  or  maghesian 
limestone :  from  its  tawney  colour  it  has  also  been  named  mulatoe  ; 
this  too  abounds  in  shells,  many  of  which  are  bivalves.  A  stratum 
of  marl  is  generally  near  this,  and  above  that  the  white  limestone, 
which,  like  other  secondaries  of  this  family,  is  testaceous;  but,  the 
organic  forms  of  the  marine  exuviae  seem  to  have  been  much  obliter- 
ated before  these  strata  were  cemented. 

The  most  singular  characteristic  of  this  surmounting  couch  of  lime- 
stone is  the  beautiful  arrangment  of  those  nodules  of  flint,  which  seem 
to  have  retreated  out  of  the  vast  amalgam  of  shell-limestone,  and  tot 
have  arranged  themselves  in  rectilinear  and  equidistant  allignments, 
parallel  always  to  the  stratal  line  of  this  vast  and  magnificent  series^. 
This  superior  stratification  of  basaltiform  white  limestone,  is  the 
most  visible  and  uniform  of  all  the  strata,  which  are  within  the 
bounds  of  its  area,  either  above  or  below ;  in  order  to  throw  light 
on  the  other  secondary  strata,  I  shall  therefore  remark,  that  the  pliane 
of  this  stratified  material  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  hoFi«- 
zon ;  it  is  sufficiently  observable  that  these  strata  descend  on  every 
side  towards  the  river  Bann,  or  rather  towards  Lough  Neagh.  It  b 
certain,  that  the  limestone  appears  in  the  valley  of  the  Lagan,  fromr 
the  coast  below  Belfast  up  to  Moira  in  a  very  elevated  situation,  and 
in  a  plane,  which  rises  to  the  south-east,  in  an  angle  of  six  or  seven 
degrees :  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  vertical  escarpments  of  the  basalt 
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forelands,  in  the  vale  of  the  Roe,  exhibit  the  white  limestone,  with 
the  marly  argillaceous  grit  below,  and  the  basalt  above,  uniformly 
consenting  in  their  several  planes,  and  rising  towards  the  south-west 
in  an  angle  of  from  five  to  six  degrees.  . 

The  plane  of  the  limestone,  which  dips,  at  Downhill,  under  the  sea 
and  the  Bann,  baskets  oflT  near  the  summit  of  Behbradagh,  and  the 
ascent  of  it  is  in  a  regular  plane.  Examined  on  the  north,  at  Magil- 
ligan,  it  seems  rising  to  the  west;  examined  on  the  west,  in  the  vale 
of  the  Roe,  it  seems  rising  to  the  south  ;.  the  true  elevation  is  in  the 
diagonal  of  this  double  elevation,  and  is  so  great,  that  in  a  line,, 
from  the  dip  at  the  shore,  to  the  basset  on  Benbradagh,  in  a  dis* 
tance  of  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  it  has  ascended  not  less  than 
1800  feet. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Bann,  the  line  which  has  dipped 
under  the  sea-level  at  Downhill,  appears  again  along  the  coast 
beyond  Portrush;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  second  sinking  of 
the  plane ;  for,  the  lime  is  again  depressed  under  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
and  does  not  reappear  till  near  Bushmills. 

These  apparent  discontinuations  of  the  lime-stone  may  be  owing 
to  a  curving  of  the  strata ;  in  some  places  this  curving  is  evidently 
demonstrated  by  the  direction  of  the  stratification  of  the  basalt  and 
its  other  accompaniments ;  it  is  also  possible,  that  the  bed  of  the  lime- 
stone may  have  been  originally  discontinued ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
bed  of  shells,  which  furnished  the  materials  for  the  couches  of  lime*^ 
stone,  had  not  been  supplied  over  the  whole  of  the  sands,  previous  to 
their  consolidation.  Nor  let  any  one  be  surprised  at  this  conjecture : 
let  us  consider  how  vast  an  accumulation  of  shells  the  tides  supply  to 
coasts  and  shores  at  this  day ;  how  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, even  at  stupendous  heights,  has  been  formed  from  the  exuviae 
of  marine  animals;  and  at  how  unfathoraed  depths  the  vermes  of  the 
ocean  are  hourly  extending  their  momentary  labours  and  perennial 
spoils.* 

•  ■ 

^  Od  tN  tofi  of  Sliabh-gallan  barjrtes  is  found  near  to  the  white  limestone.. 
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Of  Basalt  and  its  accompaniment. 

Hie  confidit  aquis^  hie  procreat  omnia  flammis.    LacRsnus. 

The  volcamst,  the  pititonist,  and  the  neptunist,  have  each  peculiar 
and  contested  theories :  if  we  do  not  guard  against  all  theory^  at  least 
we  will  abstain  from  all  controversy. 

Nevertheless,  for  sake  of  truth,  some  facts  must  be  stated ;  and 
first  I  must  observe  that  even  in  rocks  of  the  printiitive  shistose  fofnOK 
adon,  the  tendency  to  a  columnar  figure  is  to  be  found,  in  those  varie* 
ties,  which  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  silicious  earth ;  and  tins 
is  so  true,  that  I  have  been  frequently  deceived,  at  first  sights  by  tihe 
surprising  arrangement  of  a  promontory,  terminating  in  lofty  columns 
of  silicious  shist. 

Secondly,  I  liave  to  state  that  silicious  earth,  as  we  see  exemplified 
in  pure  quartz  crystals,  has  an  uniforbi  tendency  to  produce  regular 
figures,  of  which  the  hexagon,  surmounted  by  truncated  convexities^ 
is  the  most  common ;  but  of  which  also,  there  are  other  varieties, 
extending  to  those  of  prismatic  forms. 

Thirdly,  it  is  very  immaterial  to  insist  on  the  comparative  heighten 
the  basalt  hills  or  mountains :  this  speculation  is  lost  in  confusion ;  be^ 
sides,  what  use  in  ascertaining  these  heights,  which  may  either  hare 
been  caused,  insomuch  as  they  have  received  an  accumulation  of  mote 
or  less  matter,  at  the  commencement ;  or  else,  may  have  lost  mof« 
or  less,  according  to  the  durability  of  their  materials  I  To  lay  opeii 
the  interior  of  these  strata  is  of  much  greater  interest,  and  for  thb 
purpose  I  have  accurately  noted  whenever  a  quarry  or  natural  escarps 
mint  displayed  any  thing  worthy  of  remark. 

At  the  Carrick-rooks,  and  thence  to  Port^stewart,  all  Che  strata 
are  a  confused  mixture  of  rude  and  shapeless  basah,  with  veiitf  of 
red  ochre  and  steatites;  and  with  crystals  of  zeolite,  some  of  diem 
in  masses  of  several  pounds  weight,  extremely  beautifuL    T#  the 
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iateriar,  and  almost  at  the  boaodaiy  of  the  oomnty,  some  <d  the  high 
quarries  exhibit  columnar  ba^t,  whose  piliars  or  piisms,  are  a* 
accurate  as  those  of  the  causeway;  some  of  these  prismsl,  in  ^e 
upper  strata,  divaricate  finely,  like  the  sfriat'  of  a  scallop  sheU. 

At  a  ({uaarry  near  Ballysally,  the^  strata  appe»-  in  Ae  foitowing' 
sttocesBion : 

1.  Oxide  of  basalt,,  with  fragjoaents  and  clay,        -        -  i 

2.  Stiff  ochrei,  inclined  to  clay,,         -  -  •  % 

3.  Species  of  fuller's  earth,  snuff-coloured,         -  -        « 

4.  Hard  basalt,  ---•-# 

5.  Steatites,  speckled  like  grey  toadstone,  ^  5 

6.  Basalt  of  unknown  depth,  intermixed  with  veins  of  purple 

and  greenish  toadstone,  with  rock  tallow. 
The  dip  of  this  quarry  is  to  the  tiorth-west. 

I  am  now  led  to  the  examina^mi  of  a^  line  of  coast,  not  only 
rmnarkable  for  interesting  ami  magnificent  points  of  view,  but  stiH 
more  so  for  the  abrupt  and' vertical  presentation  of  the  strata,  com- 
posing the  cru^  of  the  interior  country. 

In  traversing  the  strand  from  the  Bann*  westward;  we  fintf  the 
stratificatiotis  of  basak  submerged^  under  the  Bent-hiHs,  and  frbm  the 
sandy  beach  farther  inland,  some  eminenee5»  are  discemible.  Thert 
is  one  rock,  which  juts*  towards  the"  sea,  called^  tfte  Castle;  it  is 
dbsenring  q2  notice^  because  it  appears  tt>  be  a  whin  nfykt,  or  gatttr 
aceoirdiiig'ta  the:  best  of  my  observation,  il  penetrates^  through  the" 
whole  mouiitaiiii!,  re^appearmg  ait<  tba  Lafgatffi&a  sttnfatti,  which'  W 
crosses ,  and  >k'  there  calledi  Lady  O^ane^i^  brfdgie. 

L  have  nat'  yer.  tvaced  it  farther.  Thie  rdek  censists'  of  two'  t^rftfis^ 
widr  a  hollaw  betwMii,  and^  bears  a  great  resembfence  tb  ^t, 
described  ky  Mr.  St  Fbnd,  on  l^e  coasl^  of  Soofland';  which  he*  took 
fiurrtW  external:  walkii  of  lava,  whieh',  after  being  cooled,  served  to 
condtict(  currents'  of  Ik^id^  lava  ivrto  the  sea*.  This  rock  consists  of 
very  hnd:  bbaalt,  verify  bliefe,  and  somewhat  columnar,  its  prisms 
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being  in  their  vertical  position ;  vdris,  and  even  nodules  of  zeolite, 
both  very  minute,  appear  in  some  of  its  cavities.  ' 

The  strata  of  ochre,  trapp,  steatites,  and  basalts,  are  alternated 
with  regularity  in  many  situations  more  to  the  south-west  along  this 
coast;  yet  in  many  also,  they  are  intermixed  in  a  more  confused  man- 
ner. In  fact,  these  substances  seem  to  have  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  of  approach  and  distinction.  The  ochre,  with  zeolite  in  spath, 
becomes  coarse-grained,  and  approaches  to  trapp,  whilst  trapp,  ^vhose 
zeolite  is  not  much  concentrated,  assumes  a  finer  blend,  and  ap- 
proaches to  coarse  basalt. 

Again,  another  difference  seems  to  consist  in  the  state  of  the  iron, 
which  in  the  basalt  is  metallic,  in  the  trapp  oxidescent,  and  in  the 
ochre  oxide ;  steatite  also,  where  the  magnesia  is  in  larger  proporticm, 
on  account,  perhaps,  of  imperfect  blend,  has  not  unfrequently  its  zeo- 
lite concentrated  in  spath,  and  thereby  presents  a  resemblance  to 
trapp.  Its  grain,  however,  is  much  softer,  the  silica  being  over- 
powered by  the  magnesia ;  it  leaves  a  polish,  when  pared  with  the 
knife,  whilst  that  of  the  trapp  is  gritty  and  granular. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  places,  where  the  steatite  has  not 
any  crystals  of  zeolite,  the  relatives  of  this  latter  substance  may  be 
found,  under  the  character  of  soap-rock,  coarse  and  flinty  veins  of 
sjteatite,  and  calcareous  ochre. 

It  appears  also,  that  basalt,  even  when  pure,  through  superabun- 
dance of  silica,  may  sometimes  contain  conic  and  wedged-shaped 
casts  of  chalcedony,  of  which  I  have  many  specimens ;  but  of  all  these 
substances  respectively,  it  is  perhaps  affirmable,  that  the  less  the 
abstraction  of  their  silica  out  of  the  mass,  in  other  words,  the  less  it 
is  concentrated  into  crystalline  matter,  so  much  the  finer  is  the  grain 
of  that  mass,  and  so  much  the  more  smooth  and  consistent  its  blend. 

I  shall  only  add  one  more  remark  at  this  place.  It  is  the  philoso- 
pher in  the  cabinet,  who  imagines  boundary  lines  of  distinction  be- 
tween one  fossil  and  another.  Nature,  in  her  great  elaborately, 
passes,  by  imperceptible  transition,  from  one  defined  production  to  its 
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next  ally.  This  is  particularly  true  of  basalt.    I  subjoin  an  account 

of  the  succession  of  strata,  under  which  the  grotto  at  Down-hill  is 

formed.  Feet. 

1.  Two  undistinguishable  strata  of  very  confused  basalt,  .  . 

partly  columnar,  more  generally  shivered,  resting  on  a 

base  of  ochre,  graduating  into  trapp,  -         -        -        60 

«.  Red  ochre,  somewhat  branching  into  veins,  1 

3.  Small  tables  of  basalt,  mixed  and  alternated  with  earthy 
trapp, 70 

4.  Ochre,  ------  1 

5.  Trapp,  with  basalt  veins  of  ochreous  and  zeolitic  matter, 
with  masses  of  hard  table-basalt,  -  -         -         14 

6.  Trapp,  with  veins  and  strata  of  zeolite,  blending  at  bottom 
into  soft,  coarse,  friable  basalt,  -  -  .  6 

7.  Trapp,  indistinctly  blended  with  basalt,  changing  by  shades, 

the  midmost  tabular,  -  -  -  -  4 

8.  Rude,  coarse  basalt,  with  blotches  and  blebs  of  zeolite,  10 

9.  Black  basalt,  involving  masses  of  trapp,  -  -         la 

178 
The  altitude  of  the  rock,  on  which  stands  the  temple,  and  which 

overjuts  its  base,  is  168  feet. 

In  descending  by  the  zig-zag  path,  the  order  of  the  strata  is  as 

follows : 

1 .  Soil  and  rubble. 

2.  Amorphous  basalt. 

3.  Indurated  and  coarse  rock  tallow  or  soap-stone. 

4.  Steatites. 

» 

5.  Basalt. 

6.  Trapp. 

7.  Tabular  basalt. 

8.  Confused  basalt  with  trapp,  abounding  in  crystals  of  zeolite, 
and  in  soap-stone. 

9.  Trapp. 

N 
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10.  Basalt^  with  exsudations  of  a  coarse,  calcareous  substance;, 
somewhat  approaching  to  steatites^  and  incrusting  the  external 
surfaces,  a  species  of  stalactites. 

1 1 .  Reddish  trapp,  vdned  with  zeolite. 

12.  Shivery  basalt,  with  veins  of  steatites, 
ig.  Steatites. 

14.  Trapp. 

The  section  of  Lord  Bristors  road  lays  open  the  following  suc- 
cessions : 

1.  Soil  and  rubble,  both  rust-coloured. 

2.  Ochreous  basalt,  intersected  by  reclined  veins  of  olive-brown 
steatites,  and  also  by  veins  of  red  ochre.  All  these  are  occa- 
sionally incrusted  with  the  same  calcareous  exsudations,  as  are 
mentioned  above. 

g.  Basalt,  with  veins  of  hard  reddish  ochre,  which  passr  each  oliier 
in  various  angles. 

4.  Very  friable  trap  inclining  to  ochre. 

5.  Soap-stone,  almost  hid  by  the  sand,  which  is  blown  up  this 
ravine. 

Observations. —  1st.  The  above-mentioned  exsudation  seems  to 
arise  from  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  cores  of  the  rock,  which 
being  penetrated  by  water,  the  veins  of  the  strata  yield  the  lime,  to 
be  carried  off  in  a  state  of  solution.  I  have  found  masses  of  calcav 
reous  spar,  mixed  with  zeolite,  in  considerable  branches  and  veins 
through  basalt. 

2nd.  The  uppermost  stratum  basseting  to  the  west,  as  viewed 
fr  m  the  sea,  in  an  angle  of  four  or  five  degrees,  is  longer  or  shorter 
in  dying  off,  or  in  conforming  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  above,  in 
proportion  to  its  thickness  ;  sometimes  ending  in  an  abrupt  segsaent 
of  the  stratum,  sometimes  melting  gradually,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  general  level  of  the  surfaces  above.  ^ 

At  the  second  head-land  of  Magilligan,  we  find 


1.  Table-basalt. 
t.  Trapp. 

3.  Shapeless  basalts 

4.  Ochreous  trapp,  with  steatites. 

5.  Table-basalt. 

6.  Trapp. 

7.  Basalt. 

The  rest  covered  with  sand  and  bent-hills.  f»eet. 

The  strata,  measured  with  a  line  let  down  from  above,  Wtere  in 

depth,  -  -  -  -  •  -       138 

The  sand,  by  conjecture,  -  -  -  -  64 

The  elevation  of  this  perpendicular,  -  -  -        2o» 

The  measurements  pf  the  third  head  are  taken,  by  the  thickness  of 
each  stratum  separately,  by  a  micrometer  compared  with  a  quadrstnt. 

1.  Basalt,  basseting  abruptly,  •  -  -  10 

«.  Second  stratum,  which  bassets  about  fifty  yards  beyond 
the  former,  to  the  west,  -  -  -  -         1 1 

3.  Regular  stratum  of  red  ochre,  -  -  1 

4.  Shapeless  basalt,  -  -  ...  75 

5.  Repetition  of  the  red  ochre,  ...  1 

6.  Friable  basalt,        -        -  -  -  -        -        3a 

7.  Red  ochre  repeated,  ....  1 

8.  Rude  basalt,  with  trapp,  -  -  -  -        58 
Sand  blown  against  the  base,            *            -            -  22 

Total  altitude  of  this  perpendicular,         206 

Observation. — In  climbing  to  the  base  of  the  perpendicular,  you 
encounter  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  danger ;  for,  the  ochre,  stea- 
tites, trapp,  and  other  mixed  and  soft  substances,  having  yielded  to 
the  elements,  leave  the  bases  of  the  harder  strata  jutting  over,  and 
seemingly  ready,  and  as  certainly  doomed,  to  fall.  This  is  one  of 
the  sure,  though  slow  and  silent  operations,  by  which  the  loftiest  solids 
of  the  earth  are  continually  approaching  to  basement  of  the  ocean. 


ment:  secondly,  a  subsequent  stratification  composed  of  the  impalpa- 
ble detritus,  the  crumble  and  the  rubble  of  the  pre-existing  stratiform 
and  consolida^ted  rocks  i  such  as  we  call  holdcr^^  landstones^  greats ^ 
sands ^  &c.  &c.  The  order  of  their  deportation  and  deposition  ia 
remarkably  distinct;  generally  speakjrig,  we  find,  in  the  lowest  situftr 
tions,  and  restin^f  iixunediately  upon  the  prinjitives,  that  which  is 
callied  sandstone. 

Sandstone. 

Neither  the  component  materials,  the  angle  of  inclination,  the 
polarity  nor  the,  dip,  of  this  stratified  substance,  has  any  refer- 
ence to  that  of  the  former  structure,  on  which  it  rests ;  I  have  ob- 
served, indeed,  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  a  micaceous  suv- 
face  and  form,  ijfi  such  of  the  sandstones  as  lay  immediately  ii{K>a 
prinfiitiVQ^  of  a  mioaceoii^s  character :  nor  is  this  strange,  considering 
that^  out  Qf  th^  materials  furnished  from  the  decomposition  of  these 
origina^l  rocks,  the  sand;stones  may  have  been  furnished  with  the- 
materials,  of  which  they  are  an  agglutinated  recomposition  ;  obeyingj 
in.  their  fprm,  the.  law«  which  regulated  the  formations  of  the  pri- 
njitiyes  themselves,,  according  to  the  materials,  which  prevailed  ]» 
their  cpmppsitipn. 

But,, though  the^  sandstone  hasi  np  reference,  as  to  pajrallelisiu^with 
th^  i^Hb-strata,  it  has  almost  an  undeviating  arrangement,  in  this- 
i^J^i^H  with  its  intermixed  and.  incumbent  accom^paniments ;  that  is 
to  sjEiy,,y)[itb.  the  bituminous,  calcareous,  and  basaltic  strata^  AIlthea» 
we  shall  briefly  describe  in  their  order,  remarking  only  at  this  {Jtlace^. 
that  the  internal  divisions  of  the  sandstone,  like  almost  all  other 
works  of  nature,  are  not  without  an  effort  at  regular  arrangement ; 
that  they  chiefly  affect  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram  ;  that  they  con* 
sist  of  materials  sometimes  as  fine  as  the  most  minute*  sandju  and 
sometime?,  even  in  the  same  quarry,  exhibit  a  mere  congpries  of 
lgj|;rvtinated  j^avin^^stones  and  pebbles ;  that  sometimes  thercenent 
is  oJcareous :  in  which  ca$e,  the  stone  will  freau^ntly  efi^Kveaoe 
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with  an  acid;  thai  this  cement  is  more  frequently  of  a  flkity  cha- 
racter :  The  former  generally  hardens  On  exposure  to  the  air ;  the 
latter  is  hard  or  soft^  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  its  cementi 
and  the  absence  of  iron^  which  metal,  according  to  its  various  atates 
of  chemical  combination,  acts  a  wonderful  part  in  for  warding  both 
the  structure  and  decay  of  orgamXed  and  natural  forms. 

The  Sandstone  seeilis  td  haVe  remained^  for  the  most  part^  with  its 
arenaceous  paiticles  undissolved.  Possibly  the  flu^ic  acid  has  not 
been  abounding,  and  the  water  not  holding  more  than  loooth  of  its 
own  Weight  of  dilica  in  aolution,  there  has  not  been  present  any 
sufficient  solvent  for  s6  much  flinty  tofth.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
investigate  much,  and  to  conjecture  still  more,  what  were  ths 
effective  menstrua,  what  nfeuttalised,  what  saturated^  what  precipi-* 
tated,  and  what  agglutinated ;  but  let  us  leave  the  regimis  of  theofy 

and  proceed  to  facts. 

Bituminous  Substances. 

We  have  very  little  to  do  with  these  matters.    Except  a  few  seams 

( for  they  amount  not  to  strata  )  Of  blind  coal  add  of  bituminated  shale, 

there  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered  any  thing  worthy  of  remark 

in  this  county.    At  Fahanvale  and  in  Ballyhascrene  are  some  indica^ 

tions,  which  I  have  marked  in  the  map ;  wherever  any  of  these 

appear,  in  the  sandstone  itself,  or  in  the  marley  shalci  which  is 

included  in  its  strata,  they  afe  always  parallel  to  the  general  arrang- 

ment  of  the  strata. 

Secondary  Limestone. 

Of  this  therte  wre  several  Variotiefi^  Lowest  in  straitification  i&  the  tes- 
taceous variety,  which,  according  to  my  present  view  of  this  matter, 
extends  from  the  valley  of  Desertitiartih  to  th«  flats  of  LOugh  Neaghi 
and  is  the  same  whidi,  being  intermixed  with  sandstoiies,  constituted 
those  extensive  couches,  passing  through  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Tyrone  and  Armagh,  to  the  bases  of  the  primitive  Iftountakis,  which 
bound  those  level  countries.  A  vast  portion  of  the!  surface  of  tlie 
earth,  in  secondary  and  low*laying  dountries,  is  formed  of  this  caka- 
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reous  and  arenaceous  intermixture,  which  is  often  fertile  in  minerals, 
particularly  in  lead  and  coal.  It  is  of  that  structure,  which  is  called 
basaltiform ;  in  some  districts,  it  abounds  in  madrepores ;  in  others  is 
testaceous,  containing  anomiae,  gryphites,  chemae,  tellenas,  ammo- 
nites, and  peculiar  varieties  of  the  coralites,  &c.  &c. 

The  lowest  strata  of  secondary  limestone  frequently  assume  a  flag* 
like  appearance,  and  are  composed  of  an  hard  and  heavy  mass  of  agglu<- 
tinated  shells,  abounding  in  the  comua  ammonis  in  high  preservation; 
their  strata  are  accompanied  by  beds  of  marl  and  bituminous  shale. 
Above  this,  frequently  with  an  interval  of  some  hundreds  of  feet 
of  red  clay-sandstone,  we  find  that  variety  called  lyas  or  maghesian 
limestone :  from  its  tawney  colour  it  has  also  been  named  mulatoe  ; 
this  too  abounds  in  shells,  many  of  which  are  bivalves.  A  stratum 
of  marl  is  generally  near  this,  and  above  that  the  white  limestone, 
which,  like  other  secondaries  of  this  family,  is  testaceous ;  but,  the 
organic  forms  of  the  marine  exuviae  seem  to  have  been  much  obliter- 
ated before  these  strata  were  cemented. 

The  most  singular  characteristic  of  this  surmounting  couch  of  lime- 
stone is  the  beautiful  arrangment  of  those  nodules  of  iflint,  which  seent 
to  have  retreated  out  of  the  vast  amalgam  of  shell-limestone,  and  ta 
have  arranged  themselves  in  rectilinear  and  equidistant  allignments, 
parallel  always  to  the  stratal  line  of  this  vast  and  magnificent  series. 

This  superior  stratification  of  basaltiform  white  limestone,  is  the 
most  visible  and  uniform  of  all  the  strata,  which  are  within  the 
bounds  of  its  area,  either  above  or  below ;  in  order  to  throw  light 
on  the  other  secondary  strata,  I  shall  therefore  remark,  that  the  pkne 
of  this  stratified  material  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  hori^ 
zon ;  it  is  sufficiently  observable  that  these  strata  descend  on  every 
side  towards  the  river  Bann,  or  rather  towards  Lough  Neagh.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  limestone  appears  in  the  valley  of  the  Lagan,  fromr 
the  coast  below  Belfast  up  to  Moira  in  a  very  elevated  situation,  and 
in  a  plane,  which  rises  to  the  south-east,  in  an  angle  of  six  or  seven 
degrees :  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  vertical  escarpments  of  the  basalt 
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forelands,  in  the  vale  of  the  Roe,  exhibit  the  white  limestone,  with 
the  marly  argillaceous  grit  below,  and  the  basalt  above,  uniformly 
consenting  in  their  several  planes,  and  rising  towards  the  south-west 
in  an  angle  of  from  five  to  six  degrees.  . 

The  plane  of  the  limestone,  which  dips,  at  Downhill,  under  the  sea 
and  the  Bann,  baskets  off  near  the  summit  of  Behbradagh,  and  the 
ascent  of  it  is  in  a  regular  plane.  Examined  on  the  north,  at  Magil- 
ligan,  it  seems  rising  to  the  west;  examined  on  the  west,  in  the  vale 
of  the  Roe,  it  seems  rising  to  the  south  ;.  the  true  elevation  is  in  the 

* 

diagonal  of  this  double  elevation,  and  is  so  great,  that  in  a  line^ 
from  the  dip  at  the  shore,  to  the  basset  on  Benbradagh,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  it  has  ascended  not  less  than 
1200  feet.  • ; 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Bann,  the  line  which  has  dipped 
under  the  sea-level  at  Downhill,  appears  again  along  the  coast 
beyond  Portrush;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  second  sinking  of 
the  plane ;  for,  the  lime  is  again  depressed  under  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
and  does  not  reappear  till  near  Bushmills. 

These  apparent  discontinuations  of  the  lime-stone  may  be  owing 
to  a  curving  of  the  strata ;  in  some  places  this  curving  is  evidently 
demonstrated  by  the  direction  of  the  stratification  of  the  basalt  and 
its  other  accompaniments ;  it  is  also  possible,  that  the  bed  of  the  lime- 
stone may  have  been  originally  divscontinued ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
bed  of  shells,  which  furnished  the  materials  for  the  couches  of  lime- 
stone, had  not  been  supplied  over  the  whole  of  the  sands,  previous  to 
their  consolidation.  Nor  let  any  one  be  surprised  at  this  conjecture : 
let  us  consider  how  vast  an  accumulation  of  shells  the  tides  supply  ta 
coasts  and  shores  at  this  day  ;  how  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, even  at  stupendous  heights,  has  been  formed  from  the  exuviae 
of  marine  animals ;  and  at  how  unfat homed  depths  the  vermes  of  the 
ocean  are  hourly  extending  their  momentary  labours  and  perennial 
spoils.* 

» 

*  On  tfa0  tofif  of  Sliabh-gallan  barytes  is  found  near  to  the  white  limestone^ 
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Of  Basalt  and  its  accompaniment. 

Hie  confidit  aquis^  hie  procreat  omnia  flammis.    LacRsnus. 

The  volcamst,  the  pititonist,  and  the  neptunist,  have  each  peculuur 
and  contested  theories :  if  we  do  not  guard  against  all  theory,  at  least 
we  will  abstain  from  all  controversy. 

Nevertheless,  for  sake  of  truth,  some  facts  must  be  stated  ;  and 
first  I  must  observe  that  even  in  rocks  of  the  printiitive  shistose  fofni* 
adon,  the  tendency  to  a  columnar  figure  is  to  be  found,  in  those  varies 
ties,  which  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  silicious  earth ;  and  thb 
is  so  true,  that  I  have  been  frequently  deceived,  at  first  sights  by  the 
surprising  arrangement  of  a  promontory,  terminating  in  lofty  oolunms 
of  silicious  shist. 

Secondly,  I  liave  to  state  that  silicious  earth,  as  we  see  exemplified 
in  pure  quartz  crystals,  has  an  uniforbi  tendency  to  produce  regular 
figures,  of  which  the  hexagon,  surmounted  by  truncated  convexities^ 
is  the  most  common ;  but  of  which  also,  there  are  other  varieties, 
extending  to  those  of  prismatic  forms. 

Thirdly,  it  is  very  immaterial  to  insist  on  the  comparative  height  of 
the  basalt  hills  or  mountains :  this  speculation  is  lost  in  confusion ;  be^ 
sides,  what  use  in  ascertaining  these  heights,  which  may  either  have 
been  caused,  insomuch  as  they  have  received  an  accumulaticm  of  mopt 
or  less  matter,  at  the  commencement ;  or  else,  may  have  lost  mate 
or  less,  according  to  the  durability  of  their  materials  I  To  lay  opeii 
the  interior  of  these  strata  is  of  much  greater  interest,  «nA  for  iStia 
purpose  I  have  accurately  noted  whenever  a  quarry  or  natural  escarp 
mint  displayed  any  thing  worthy  of  remark. 

At  the  Carrick-rodks,  and  thence  to  Port^stewart,  all  Che  strata 
are  a  confused  mixture  of  rude  and  shapeless  basalt,  with  veiiw  tX 
red  ochre  and  steatites;  and  with  crystals  of  zeolite,  some  of  them 
in  masses  of  several  pounds  weight,  extremely  beautifuL    Te  the 
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ioterior,  and  almost  at  the  boainlary  of  the  cononty,  some  ol  the  high 
quarries  exhibit  columnar  basalt,  whose  pillars  or  piisms^  are  tut 
accurate  as  those  of  the  causeway;  some  of  these  prismtt,  in  ^e 
upper  strata,  dhFaricate  finely,  like  the  striat'  of  a  scdtlop  shell. 

At  9  ({uavry  near  Ballysally,  the  strata  appen*  in  iktf  folTowinig' 
suocesinon : 

1.  Oxide  of  basalt,,  with  fragjoaents  and  clay,        -        -  i 

2.  Stiff  ochrci,  inclined  to  clay,,         -  -  •  % 

3.  Species  of  fuller's  earth,  snufF-coloured,         -  -        « 

4.  Hard  basalt,  ---•-# 

5.  Steatites,  speckled  like  grey  toadstone,  ^  $ 

6.  Basalt  of  unknown  depth,  intermixed  with  veins  of  purple 

and  greenish  toadstone,  with  rock  tallow. 
The  dip  of  this  quarry  is  to  the  tiorth-west. 


I  am  now  led  to  the  examina^mi  of  it  line  of  coast,  not  only 
rmnarkable  for  interesting  ami  magnificent  points  of  view,  but  stiH 
more  so  for  the  abrupt  and' vertical  presentation  of  the  strata,  com- 
posing the  cru^  of  the  interior  country. 

In  traversing  the  strand  from  the  Bann*  westward;  we  find^  the 
stratifications  of  basak  s«ibmerged^  under  the  Bent-Hills,  and  frbm  the 
sandy  beach  farther  inland,  some  eminenee^it  are  discemible.  Thert 
is  one  rock,  which  juts*  towards  the"  sea,  caDed^  tfte  Castle;  it  is 
dbsenring  q2  notice,  because  it  appears  to  be  a  whin  nfykt,  df  gatitr 
aceoirdiiig'  ta  the:  best  of  my  observation,  il  penetrates^  through  the" 
vMie  mouiitaini,  re^appearmg  m^  tha  Lafgaiirea  stt«atii,  which'  W 
cn>88es,and<i9' there  calledi  Lady  O^ane^i^  bridge. 

Lhave  nat  yertvaced  it  faithei^.    Thitt  roek  censisfts'of  two^t^rftfis^ 
vfidsb  a  hollow  between,  and^  beare^  a  great  resembfence  tb^  thtit; 
described  ky  Mr.  St  Fbnd ,  on  l^e  coasl^  of  Soofland',  which  he  ttx>k 
fiurrtW  exbemal  wa'lldt  of  lava,  whieh*,  after  being  cooled,  served  to^ 
condnctt  curTCnt»  of  Ik^id^  lava  into  the  sea*.    This  rock  consists  of 
very  fasntbfeiMlt,  versf»  blftefe,  and  somewhat  colummn*,  its  prisms 
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being  in  their  vertical  position ;  vmris,  and  even  nodules  of  zeolite, 
both  very  minute,  appear  in  some  of  its  cavities.  ' 

The  strata  of  ochre,  trapp,  steatites,  and  basalts,  are  alternated 
with  regularity  in  many  situations  more  to  the  south-west  along  this 
coast;  yet  in  many  also,  they  are  intermixed  in  a  more  confused  man- 
ner. In  fact,  these  substances  seem  to  have  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  of  approach  and  distinction.  The  ochre,  with  zeolite  in  spath, 
becomes  coarse-grained,  and  approaches  to  trapp,  whilst  trapp,  whose 
zeolite  is  not  much  concentrated,  assumes  a  finer  blend,  and  ap- 
proaches to  coarse  basalt. 

Again,  another  difference  seems  to  consist  in  the  state  of  the  iron, 
which  in  the  basalt  is  metallic,  in  the  trapp  oxidescent,  and  in  the 
ochre  oxide ;  steatite  also,  where  the  magnesia  is  in  larger  proportion, 
on  account,  perhaps,  of  imperfect  blend,  has  not  unfrequently  its  zeo- 
lite concentrated  in  spath,  and  thereby  presents  a  resemblance  to 
trapp.  Its  grain,  however,  is  much  softer,  the  silica  being  over- 
powered by  the  magnesia  ;  it  leaves  a  polish,  when  pared  with  rtie 
knife,  whilst  that  of  the  trapp  is  gritty  and  granular. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  places,  where  the  steatite  has  not 
any  crystals  of  zeolite,  the  relatives  of  this  latter  substance  may  be 
found,  under  the  character  of  soap-rock,  coarse  and  flinty  veins  of 
steatite,  and  calcareous  ochre. 

It  appears  also,  that  basalt,  even  when  pure,  through  superabun- 
dance of  silica,  may  sometimes  contain  conic  and  wedged-shaped 
casts  of  chalcedony,  of  which  I  have  many  specimens ;  but  of  all  these 
substances  respectively,  it  is  perhaps  affirmable,  that  the  less  the 
abstraction  of  their  silica  out  of  the  mass,  in  other  words,  the  less  it 
is  concentrated  into  crystalline  matter,  so  much  the  finer  is  the  grain 
of  that  mass,  and  so  much  the  more  smooth  and  consistent  its  blend. 

I  shall  only  add  one  more  remark  at  this  place.  It  is  the  philoso- 
pher in  the  cabinet^  who  imagines  boundary  lines  of  distinction  be- 
tween one  fossil  and  another.  Nature,  in  her  great  elaboratorj, 
passes^  by  imperceptible  transition^  from  one  defined  production  to  its 
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next  ally.  This  is  particularly  true  of  basalt.    I  subjoin  an  account 

of  the  succession  of  strata,  under  which  the  grotto  at  Down-hill  is 

formed.  Feet. 

1.  Two  undistinguishable  strata  of  very  confused  basalt,  .  . 

partly  columnar,  more  generally  shivered,  resting  on  a 

base  of  ochre,  graduating  into  trapp,  -         -        -        60 

«.  Red  ochre,  somewhat  branching  into  veins,  1 

3.  Small  tables  of  basalt,  mixed  and  alternated  with  earthy 
trapp, 70 

4.  Ochre,  ------  1 

5.  Trapp,  with  basalt  veins  of  ochreous  and  zeolitic  matter, 
with  masses  of  hard  table-basalt,  -  -         -         14 

6.  Trapp,  with  veins  and  strata  of  zeolite,  blending  at  bottom 
into  soft,  coarse,  friable  basalt,  -  -  .  6 

7.  Trapp,  indistinctly  blended  with  basalt,  changing  by  shades, 

the  midmost  tabular,  -  -  -  -  ^ 

8.  Rude,  coarse  basalt,  with  blotches  and  blebs  of  zeolite,  10 

9.  Black  basalt,  involving  masses  of  trapp,  -  -         la 

178 

The  altitude  of  the  rock,  on  which  stands  the  temple,  and  which 
overjuts  its  base,  is  168  feet. 

In  descending  by  the  zig-zag  path,  the  order  of  the  strata  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Soil  and  rubble. 

8.  Amorphous  basalt. 

3.  Indurated  and  coarse  rock  tallow  or  soap-stone. 

4.  Steatites. 

5.  Basalt. 

6.  Trapp. 

7.  Tabular  basalt. 

8.  Confused  basalt  with  trapp,  abounding  in  crystals  of  zeolite, 
and  in  soap-stone. 

9.  Trapp. 

N 
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10.  Baralt^  with  exsudations  of  a  coarse,  calcareous  substance;, 
somewhat  approaching  to  steatites^  and  incrusting  the  external 
surfaces,  a  species  of  stalactites. 

1 1 .  Reddish  trapp,  v^ned  with  zeolite. 

12.  Shivery  basalt,  with  veins  of  steatites, 
ig.  Steatites. 

14.  Trapp. 

The  section  of  Lord  Bristors  road  lays  open  the  foUowmg  suc- 
cessions : 

1.  Soil  and  rubble,  both  rust-coloured. 

8.  Ochreous  basalt,  intersected  by  reclined  veins  of  olive-brown 
steatites,  and  also  by  veins  of  red  ochre.  All  these  are  occa- 
sionally incrusted  with  the  same  calcareous  exsudations,  as  are 
mentioned  above. 

g.  Basalt,  with  veins  of  hard  reddish  ochre,  which  passr  each  oliier 
in  various  angles. 

4.  Very  friable  trap  inclining  to  ochre. 

5.  Soap-stone,  almost  hid  by  the  sand,  which  is  blown  up  this 
ravine. 

Observations. —  1st.  The  above-mentioned  exsudation  seems  to 
arise  from  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  cores  of  the  rock,  which 
being  penetrated  by  water,  the  veins  of  the  strata  yield  the  limey  to 
be  carried  off  in  a  state  of  solution.  I  have  found  masses  of  calcas 
reous  spar,  mixed  with  zeolite,  in  considerable  branches  and  veins 
through  basalt. 

2nd.  The  uppermost  stratum  basseting  to  the  west,  as  viewed 
f r  m  the  sea,  in  an  angle  of  four  or  five  degrees,  is  longer  or  shorter 
in  dying  off,  or  in  conforming  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  above,  in 
proportion  to  its  thickness  ;  sometimes  ending  in  an  abrupt  segsaent 
of  the  stratum,  sometimes  melting  gradually,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  general  level  of  the  surfaces  above.  ^ 

At  the  second  head-land  of  Magilligan,  we  find 


1.  Table-basalt. 
«.  Trapp. 

3.  Shapeless  basalt, 

4.  Ochreous  trapp,  with  steatites. 

5.  Table-basalt. 

6.  Trapp. 

7.  Basalt. 

The  rest  covered  with  sand  and  bent-hills.  feet. 

The  strata,  measured  with  a  line  let  down  from  above,  ivere  in 

depth,  -  -  -  -  -  -       138 

The  sand,  by  conjecture,  -  -  -  -  64 

The  elevation  of  this  perpendicular,  -  -  -        20» 

The  measurements  pf  the  third  head  are  taken,  by  the  thickness  of 
each  stratum  separately,  by  a  micrometer  compared  with  a  quadrdnt. 

1.  Basalt,  basseting  abruptly,  -  -  -  10 

«.  Second  stratum,  which  bassets  about  fifty  yards  beyond 
the  former,  to  the  west,  -  -  -  -         11 

3.  Regular  stratum  of  red  ochre,  -  -  1 

4.  Shapeless  basalt,  •  -  -        -        -  75 

5.  Repetition  of  the  red  ochre,  -  -  -  1 

6.  Friable  basalt,        -        •  -  •  -        -        32 

7.  Red  ochre  repeated,  ...  -  1 

8.  Rude  basalt,  with  trapp,  -  -  -  -        58 
Sand  blown  against  the  base,            -            -            -  22 

Total  altitude  of  this  perpendicular,        206 

Observation. — In  climbing  to  the  base  of  the  perpendicular,  you 
encounter  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  danger ;  for,  the  ochre,  stea- 
tites, trapp,  and  other  mixed  and  soft  substances,  having  yielded  to 
the  elements,  leave  the  bases  of  the  harder  strata  jutting  over,  and 
seemingly  ready,  and  as  certainly  doomed,  to  fall.  This  is  one  of 
the  sure,  though  slow  and  silent  operations,  by  which  the  loftiest  solids 
of  the  earth  are  continually  approaching  to  basement  of  the  ocean. 
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I  shall  now  give  a  measurement,  taken  in  the  upward 
above  the  limestone. 

1.  In  contact,  intermixed  with  soft,  reddish-brown  ochre, 
nodules  of  flint,  and  fragments  of  limestone,  taken  to- 
gether, -  -  -  -  - 

*.  Brown,  soft  substance,  apparently  intermediate,  between 
steatites  and  trapp,  -  -  ^ 

3.  Shapeless  basalt,  -  - 

4.  Trapp,  abounding  in  zeolite,  -  -  -  8 

5.  Shapeless  basalt,  -  -  •  •         -         5 

6.  Ditto,  -  -  -  -  -        -  5 

7.  Red  ochre,  -  -  -  -  -  1 

8.  Q)nfused  basalt,  -  -  -  -  ^o 

9.  Red  ochre,  -  -  -         '    - 

10.  Loose  incoherent  basalt,  -  -  - 

11.  Trapp,  -  -  -  -  -  -     10 

IS.  Brown  ochre,  -  -  -  - 

13.  Confused  and  table  basalt,  -  -  -  90 

14.  Incoherent  basalt,  -  -  -  -  9 

15.  Compact  basalt,  (the  basset  irregular,)  about        -  40 


I 
a 


a 


Total  above  the  lime,         -        -         -         1785- 

Observations. — 1.  Sometimes  it  is  basalt,  sometimes  trapp,  or  any 
other  of  the  accompanying  strata,  which  bassets,  (just  as  they  re- 
spectively reach  to  the  summit,)  in  advancing  westward  with  an 
ascending  plane. 

2.  The  medium,  in  contact  with  the  limestone  and  basalt,  is  a 
jumble  of  reddish  ochre,  soft,  brownish  matter,  including  nodules 
of  flint  simply,  or  in  masses  of  nodules  agglutinated.  The  flint  has 
no  mark  of  calcination,  but  is  shivery  and  shattered  in  several  places; 
it  even  contains  shells,  though  immediately  in  contact,  under  the  ba* 
sal  tic  mixture.  •I  have  several  specimens  from  various  contacts  in 
my  collection. 
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8.  To  a  spectator  standing  below,  it  may  seem  as  if  the  strata 
sometimes  had  an  inclination  different  from  that,  which  has  been 
mentioned.  This  happens,  when  the  face  of  the  strata  retires  inward, 
and  is  only  a  deception  of  sight,  which  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  perspective,  will  easily  understand. 

4.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  western  termination  of  a  stratum, 
which  comes  to  basset  in  its  turns,  does  not  exhibit  its  boundary  by 
any  perpendicular  line,  but  dies  away  almost  in  an  horizontal  line. 
I  remarked  this  in  the  cases  of  those  strata,  which  are  of  the  softer 
materials:  their  jutting  and  angular  extremes  have  gradually  yielded 
to  the  elements,  and  thus  have  softened  down  into  a  plane. 

Observations  on  Mount  Sahit. 

This  house  was  formerly  the  resort  of  fashionable  invalids ;  it 
was  built  by  a  subscription,  under  the  patronage  of  Miss  Tompkins, 
a  beauty  of  the  last  century.  The  intention  was  to  combine  sea-bath- 
ing and  goat's  whey  with  ( what  is  no  less  salutary  to  the  convales- 
cent) cheerful  society. 

The  avenue,  though  in  itself  a  steep  ascent,  brings  you  only  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain :  the  next  acclivity  is  of  rocky  pastur- 
age, formerly  the  browsing  of  the  goat,  and  now  but  a  scanty 
bite  for  the  native  cow.  This  rocky  matter  found  so  low  is  an 
object,  which  must  be  accounted  for.  On  the  further  side,  after 
topping  it,  we  find  a  deep  ravine,  which  separates  it  from  the  next 
ascent.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  mass  is  one  of  those  kinds  of 
avalanches,  already  noticed  as  torn  away  from  the  original  strata 
above. 

The  escarpment  of  the  stratified  mountain  is  encumbered,  near  its 
base,  by  the  rocks,  which  have  tumbled  from  the  precipice:  the 
strata,  above  this  heap  of  ruins,  are  subjoined. 
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1 .  Basalt,  which  bassets  at  top,  -  ^  -  15 

s.  Trapp,  -  .  •,  -.  ^  tS 

3.  Basalt,  .  -  -  -  -  5 

4.  The  same,  but  divided  by  a  thin  vein  of  ochraceous  matter^  10 


5.  Trapp, 
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6.  Basalt,           -               .            ^           .           -  «o 

Total  of  the  vertical  section,        -'       -  7« 

Masses  of  tumbled  rock  and  rubble,            -            -  180 

From  the  bottom  of  the  glen  to  the  level  of  the  house,  14^ 

From  the  house,  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  about           -  100 

Total  height  of  the  mountain,        -        -  49$^ 


It  appears  then  that,  from  the  last  measurement,  in  a  distance  not 
exceeding  tw^o  miles,  the  range  of  the  summit  has  gained,  in  eleva- 
tion towrards  the  wrest,  286  feet. 

All  these  sunk  terraces  have  the  plane  of  their  strata  recfhied 
against  the  original  mountain ;  that  is  to  say,  in  sinking,  their  bases 
have  been  shoved  beyond  their  perpendiculars.  From  this  angu- 
larity of  strata  arises  a  diversity  of  picture  singularly  delightftil.  It 
was  a  fine  evening,  when  I  made  these  observations ;  the  sun  was^ 
sunk  toward  the  west,  gilding  the  lake  and  the  verges  of  the  Ihni^- 
owen  range;  the  rays  were  shot  almost  horizontally  between  the 
sublime  precipices  and  the  fallen  masses.  Benyevenagh,  with  aH 
his  outline,  seemed  projected  on  the  mellow  sky.  Ruined  spires, 
fallen  castles,  with  a  thousand  imaginary  similitudes,  surprised, 
delighted,  and  awed  the  contemplative  mind. 

Before  we  close  this  investigation,  (if  I  may  presume  upon  any 
kindred  curiosity,)  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  reader  would  find  that  no 
ill-spent  time,  in  which  he  follows  me,  in  one  or  two  excursions,  to 
discover  the  materials,  on  which  the  great  mountains  of  basalt  are 
supported,  through  the  interior  of  this  most  interesting  district. 
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Ascent  of  the  Lyn^burn  to  the  water^fcUl  of  Stradreagh. 

Under  the  bridge  of  Dirtagh,  this  stream  crosses  the  Coleraine 
road ;  shortly  after  which,  joining  the  Curley  river,  its  banks  disco-^ 
ver  the  same  strata  of  soft  grit,  as  are  already  described. 

I  propose  to  detail  the  ascent  from  this  bridge  upwards,  as  af- 
fording  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  strata,  on  which  the  batsalt  is 
ultimately  incumbent. 

From  the  bridge  of  Dirtagh  to  the  grazing  park  of  Lisnagrib,  is 
an  ascent  of  about  loo  feet  perpendicular.  Of  this  the  entire  is  of 
red  argillaceous  grit,  with  cross-veins  of  a  substance,  in  grain  and 
consistence  nearly  similar,  except  that  the  colour  is  of  a  bluish  grey, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  park,  the  channel  of  the  Lyn  is  a 
deep  ravine  ;  the  successicms  of  strata  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
order:  Feet. 

1.  After  the  commencement  of  the  park,  red  soft  grit,  20 

2.  Greenish  blue  grit,  sometimes  effervesces,  -  1 

3 .  Black  slate,  with  dark  argillaceous  matter,  exhibiting  im- 

pressions of  muscle  shells;  the  whole  mass  bituminous, 
including  a  species  of  inflammable  era-coal;  when  dry,  an 
efflorescence  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  section,  pro- 
bably sulphate  of  alumine,  -  -  «  y 

4.  Bluish  clay,  inclined  to  marie,  -  -  -  ^ 

5.  White  lime,   resting  on  a  green   marl-like  substance, 

which  does  not  effervesce,  -  -  -  g 

6.  Ochreous  trapp,  softer,  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the  lime- 

stone, occasionally  resting  on  nodules  of  flint,  one  of 
which  contains  shells ;  the  mass  is  confused  with  basalt, 
shapeless,  tabular,  and  semicolumnar,  over  which  is  the 
water-fall,  -  -  -  -  ^o 

Along  the  banks  of  this  stream  I  found  stalactites  of  lime,  in 
porous  masses ;  in  other  places,  amianthus  and  mountain  leather. 

The  ascent  of  the  Balteagh  river  is  covered  with  rubble,  until  the 
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level  of  the  glebe.  It  begins  here  to  discover  the  strata,  over  which 
it  runs.  The  first  is  grit  of  a  soft  texture,  and  frequently  endeavour- 
ing at  a  lamellated  figure.  It  contains  a  considerable  deal  of  cal- 
careous matter,  so  much  as  to  be  valuable  as  a  manure.  We  find  it 
interspersed  with  fragments  of  quartz  and  hard  shist,  from  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  sand  to  that  of  a  bean.  Over  the  surfaces  of  the  lamel- 
lated parts  there  is  diffused  a  polish  of  mica,  which  gives  it  a  distant 
resemblance  to  sjiistose  mica.  Observe  that  it  is  near  to  the  strata 
of  mica-shist. 

Higher  up,  on  the  bank  below  the  church,  a  quarry  of  sandstone 
has  been  opened.  It  is  excellent  for  building,  though  somewhat  too 
much  coloured  by  iron. 

The  plane  of  the  strata  conforms  to  the  general  rule,  rising  to  the 
south-west,  in  an  angle  of  about  seven  degrees. 

The  stones  of  this  quarry  separate  into  cubes,  and  parallelopipeds, 
with  other  figures,  which  approach  to  some  of  the  shistose  cristal- 
lisations ;  and,  in  fact,  the  bed  of  the  river  upward  produces  these 
substances,  which  may  be  called  the  connection  between  flag  and 
freestone,  until,  at  Mr.  Boyle's  green,  tables  of  compact  flag  occur. 
This  rests  on  a  vein  of  quartz,  four  inches  thick,  and  this  again  on 
shistose  mica,  which  is  in  knotty  and  waving  lines,  and  which  con- 
tains specks  of  quartz  and  feld-spar. 

There  is  a  continual  succession  of  soft  gritty  strata,  one  placed^ 
over  another,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  limestone  in  Donald's  hill. 

The  quarry  of  Alknover,  near  Dungiven,  is  of  the  finest  quality: 
the  colour  is  bright  tawney,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Portland  stone. 
Many  of  our  best  buildings  are  from  this  quarry  ;  but  laying  quite 
inland,  and  not  convenient  to  the  main  road,  its  materials  are  not  had 
without  great  expence.  It  is  wrought  into  window-stools,  quoin- 
stones,  grinding-stones,  &c.  at  one  shilling  per  cubic  foot;  it  has 
been  carried  to  Derry,  to  Down-hill,  and  even  to  Caledon. 

Examined,  as  a  fossilist  would  desire,  it  would  exhibit  small 
crumbles  of  quartz,  with  sand  of  the  same ;  the  cement  silicious. 


The  strata  rise  to  south-- west ;  they  are  divided  into  irregular  paral- 
lelopipeds,  measuring,  in  general,  ten  feet  by  nine.  The  longest  di- 
mension of  these  rises  to  the  south,  the  lesser  diraensbn  to  the  west. 

I  believe,  that  the  same  stratified  mass  of  g^t  is  extended  from 
the  Balteagh  river,  to  that  of  Fahan-vale,  Grestil,  &c.  The  sand-> 
stone  in  these  places  would  be  valuable,  only  that  its  iron  is  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  and  too  much  oxygenized,  on  which  account  the  co- 
lour is  that  of  a  rusty  red.     I  have  mentioned  this  before.  • 

Under  Sliabh-gallan^  and  above  Moneymore,  there  is  a  quairy  of 
reddish  freestone.  It  is  very  like  that  of  Fahanrvale;  and  I  think  it 
is  connected  wkh  it. 

Iron. 

This  is  in  great  abundance  throughout  this  county,  either  in  an 
ochreous  state,  or  mixed  with  manganese.  It  is  nearly  in  a  metallic 
iftate,  in  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Ooth-workers,  over  Ballyhacket, 
where  it  caused  the  needle  to  vary  and  to  dip,  in  a  mannw 
which  at  first  surprised  me,  till  I  recollected  the  cause.  Iron  is  found 
nearly  in  a  metallic  state  also,  in  many  of  our  basalt  quarries :  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  softer  stones  employed  for  making  roads,  invo- 
lucrated  with  folds  of  trapp,  the  interior  nucleus  being  almost  pure 
metal. 

In  a  mixed  state,  with  manganese,  called  bog-ore  or  woad,  it  is 
abundant  in  the  mountains  near  Glenrandle,  and  about  Listress ;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  mountain  streams,  which  issue  from 
bogs,  mounds  of  iron  may  be  observed,  in  the  character  of  yellow 
ochre.  To  the  abundance  of  this  metal,  in  the  peat  moss,  is  owing 
the  red  colour  and  weight  of  the  ashes. 

Iron  was  formerly  smelted  in  this  county,  at  a  place  to  this  day 
called  the  Forge,  on  the  site  of  which  Mr.  Henderson  had  a  bleach- 
ing machinery,  near  Castle  Dawson.  The  mine  was  in  Sliabh- 
gallan,  and  the  person,  who  conducted  the  works  at  that  time,  was 
agent  to  the  Drapers'  company.    The  speculation  was  unsuccessful. 

O 


I  have  found  excellent  spedmens  of  iron  ore  in  Sliabh^allan. 
Might  it  not  be  worked  with  success,  by  charring  the  mountain  turf, 
which  lies  convenient  to  the  mines  ? 

Copper  and  lead  are  found  in  this  county,  in  small  veins ;  but 
nothing  worthy  of  mention  has  yet  occurred. 

Gold. 

In  Boat's  Natural  History  of  Ireland  we  find  it  reported,  that  **  out 
of  a  certain  rivulet  in  Nether  Tyrone,  ( which  is  now  that  upper  part 
of  the  county  of  L.  Derry,  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
the  primacy)  called  Miola,  the  which,  rising  in  the  mountain  Slew- 
gallan,  and  passing  by  the  village  of  Maghary  (a  mistake)  falleth 
into  the  nonh-west  comer  of  Lough-neagh,  close  to  the  place  where 
the  river  Ban  cometh  out  of  it,  a  person  had  gathered  one  drachm 
of  pure  gold,  concluding  thereby,  that  in  the  aforesaid  mountain  rich 
gold  mines  do  lie  hid." 

I  have  several  specimens  of  quartz  containing  thin  leaf  of  gold : 
these  are  found  on  the  surface,  and  are,  as  I  believe,  adventitioua.  I 
do  not  think,  that  gold  is  found  in  basalt  mountains,  unless  at  the 
base,  where  the  shist  and  quartz  are  the  substrata. 
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SOILS  AND  SURFACES. 


In  examining  the  sections  annexed  to  the  map,  we  shall  see  what 
portions  of  the  surface  and  solids  of  this  county  are  severally  com- 
posed of  each  of  these  stratified  matters,  which  have  been  described 
in  the  preceding  pages ;  and  in  the  map  itself,  the  same  may  be  per- 
ceived by  attending  to  the  mineralogical  index.  From  the  unmixed 
decomposition  of  these  solid  masses,  have  been  produced  those  soils 
which  either  immediately  cover  the  parent  rock,  or  may  be  found  in 
the  lower  and  connected  levels :  these  soils  are  nearly  as  distinguish- 
able as  the  rocks  themselves. 

From  the  decomposition  of  the  shistose  rock,  and  according  to 
the  prevalence  of  its  materials,  arise  certain  well  marked  varieties, 
viz.  argillaceous  or  clayey,  silicious  or  flinty,  and  magnesian.  In 
like  manner  we  might  distinguish  the  gpranitic,  the  calcareous,  the 
basaltic,  the  growakean,*  the  arenaceous,  with  their  several  families 
and  respective  varieties. 

Besides  the  distinctions  already  mentioned,  there  exists  another 
great  division :  it  is  neither  that  of  the  solids  themselves,  nor  that 
of  their  immediate  or  impalpable  solution ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  a 
tertiary  operation  and  effect.  This  division  exhibits  nothing  except 
the  rolled  fragments  of  the  solids,  both  primitive  and  secondary ; 
indicating  a  new  epocha,  and  evidencing  to  the  truth  of  those 
records  and  traditions,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  which   have 

*  This  variety  of  secondary  shistus  forms  a  Urge  portxoD  of  the  aolids,  on  the  eastern 
and  icuth^oMtem  boundary  of  the  arenaceous  strata ;  hut  is  not  any  where  found  on  the 
weitem ;  that  is  to  say,  it  forms  the  principal  rocks  of  the  lower  districts,  of  the  counties 
of  Down  and  Louth,  part  of  Armagh  and  Dublin ;  at  Carlingford  and  near  Drogheda,  it  is 
intermixed  with  magnesian  and  testaceous  limestones ;  and  in  Dublin,  it  is  connected  with 
that  secondary  calcareous  substance,  to  which  Mr.  Kirwan  has  given  the  name  of  Calp. 


borne  witness  to  the  mighty  agency  of  a  deluge.  These  soils  are 
composed  of  matters  of  various  sizes ;  we  call  them  holders,  paving- 
stones,  gravels,  sands,  &c. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  material  t6  the  geologist,  to  remark  that 
these  fragments  and  crumbles  of  the  solids,  have  all  been  rolled  by 
water ;  that  some  of  them,  weighing  many  tons,  now  rest  upon  accli- 
vities of  a  different  character,  many  miles  removed  from  their  parent 
strata,  and  at  the  heights  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea ;   that  the  lesser  fragments  may  in  general 
be  referred  to  some  rocks  of  their  own  character  not  very  remote  ; 
and  that  when  two  kinds  of  rocks  are  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
water-rolled  fragments  are  composed  of  the  intermixture  of  both  ; 
that  the  highest  level  at  which  these  veater-rolled  matters  are  col- 
lected into  swells,  does  not  exceed  300  feet  above  the  actual  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  that  there  appear  to  be  long  and  sometimes  widelj 
continued  levels  of  the  same  materials,  ranging  from  the  bases  of 
solid  mountains  to  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  and  on  a  level  of  from  60 
to  80  feet,  above  the  beds  of  the  present  rivers  and  of  their  accom- 
panying flats.  These  flats,  called  straths  or  holmes^  seem  to  hare  been 
hollowed  out  of  those  other  and  greater  gravel- strata,  by  the  action  of 
the  rivers  changing  their  channels  and  undermining  the  higher  range 
of  banks :  This  appearance  seems  to  indicate  a  subsidence  of  the 
level  of  the  sea,  after  the  higher  levels  had  been  formed  in  its  bottom,  . 
by  the  rolling  of  the  fragments  torn  from  the  primary  and  secondary 
strata.    It  is  material  also  to  observe,  that  these  stratified  fragments 
have  been  formed  by  actions  often  repeated ;  the  section  of  every 
gravel  bank  or  quarry  will  show  distinct  deposits  of  gravel  and  of 
sand,  differing  in  the  size  of  their  component  parts,  and  in  the  thick- 
ness of  their  strata,  and  alternated  without  any  discernible  onder, 
frequently  changing  from  an  horizontal  to  a  curved  line,  but  always 
indicating  the  action  of  water :  Whether  they  are  arranged  in  conti- 
nuous strata,  or  abruptly  raised  into  swells,  over  the  lowermost,  sub- 
sequent strata  are  involucrated,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  the  plane 
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of  whose  segment  is  in  a  very  diversified  relation  to  its  axis.  These 
gravel-strata  are  ranged  upon  and  along  the  solids,  and  the  shapes 
of  their  surfaces  may  be  accounted  for,  by  referring  to  the  appearance 
of  the  solids  themselves.  Whenever  a  range  of  stratified  mountain  is 
conducted,  from  the  high  stratified  district  toward  the  sea,  the  gravel* 
strata  accompanying,  are  on  a  level  nearly  uniform;  when  one  of  these 
ranges  is  interrupted,  by  the  admission  of  a  valley  from  another  range 
of  stratified  mountain,  bearing  upon  it  in  an  oblique  direction,  then  you 
may  perceive  the  eddy-formed  shapes  and  structure  of  the  swells ; 
which  give  notable  evidence  of  a  lateral  impingement,  upon  the  great 
channel,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  confinement  and  directicm  of 
the  solid  strata  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  waters  bearing  the  frag- 
ments, gi'avels,  and  sands,  have  been  turned  back  into  vortexes,  depo* 
siting  or  rolling,  from  time  to  time,  those  materials  which  we  now  find 
in  the  superior  swells  of  the  rubble-fiats,  over  great  and  small  vallies. 

I  have  mentioned  the  flinty  particles,  as  among  those  which  are 
carried  forward  by  the  action  of  rivers.  These  particles  being  less 
divided,  and  therefore  heavier,  than  their  accompaniments,  soon  begin 
to  precipitate  and  separate  from  the  rest.  They  are  deposited  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  and  near  their  estuaries,  imder  the  character  of  sands  ; 
and  they  are  frequently  carried  back  from  the  shores,  after  they  have 
undergone  such  attenuation,  by  action  of  the  tides,  as  renders  them 
light  enough  to  be  moved  by  the  winds.  Frequently  the  sands  of  a 
coast  are  intermixed  with  the  crumble  of  sea  shells,  and  other  matters 
which  are  furnished  by  the  coasts  themselves ;  of  the  former,  are 
our  in-blown  sands  of  Ballyartan,  Dunbo,  and  Magiiligan;  the 
lighter  these  are,  so  much  the  more  do  they  contain  of  comminuted 
shells,  and  are  therefore  blown  farthest  inland,  and  are  there  eddied 
into  hillocks  now  bound  together,  by  the  roots  of  sea-bent.  These 
sands  I  recommend  tathe  notice  of  every  neighbouring  farmer,  as  an 
excellent  manure  for  bog,  loam,  or  clay. 

The  heavy  sands,  which  are  the  crumble  of  the  basalt,  on  the  same 
coast,  especially  near  Port  Stewart,  abound  so  much  in  iron,  from 
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the  decomposition  of  the  basalt,  that  they  are  not  easily  moved  from 
the  coast ;  but  being  heaped  over  and  among  the  rocks,  wherever 
their  surfaces  are  broken  by  the  winds,  exhibit  an  interesting  hint,  as 
to  the  probable  manner,  in  which  metallic  veins  may  have  been 
formed.  Through  the  vertical  sections  of  the  sand,  we  discover  an 
evident  attempt  at  regular  stratification,  and  as  evident  an  arrestation 
of  the  metallic  particles  into  veins,  which  veins,  ramifying  through 
the  strata,  are  themselves  encrusted  into  a  metallic  state  of  conside- 
rable solidity,  resembling  the  consistency  of  rusted  pot-metal.  Such 
sands  as  these  furnish  excellent  puzzolane,  the  application  of  which, 
with  the  causes  of  its  utility,  are  sufficiently  known. 

After  these  rubble  soils,  which  begin  at  the  bases  of  the  stratified 
ranges,  and  extend  to  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  we  have  yet  to  enumerate 
that  which  may  be  styled,  the  ultimate  formation  of  alluvial  scnls. 
Such  is  that  beach  or  mud^  which  we  find  on  almost  every  coast, 
and,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  on  that  of  Lough  Foyle. 

When  a  sea-lake  runs  nearly  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  then 
on  its  eastern  and  western  borders  we  may  find  this  distinction.  The 
eastern  beach  is  uniformly  encroaching  upon  the  sea,  by  means  of 
the  continual  deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers  to  the  coasts, 
whilst  the  deep  channel  is  urging  its  current  against  the  western  bar« 
rier.  Whether  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  may  efiect  this,  or 
to  whatever  natural  operation  it  is  due,  it  is  a  fact,  observed  by  geo- 
logists, and  evidenced  by  actual  and  recorded  appearances  of  coasts, 
placed  in  similar  situations. 

We  may  the  more  easily  arrive  at  the  cause  of  these  vast  deposits 
on  the  coasts,  by  attending  to  those  operations,  of  the  same  character 
which  are  gradually  taking  place  in  our  own  days :  We  see  the  rivers 
charged,  during  the  time  of  floods,  with  soluble  matters  washed  into 
their  channels,  from  perishable  strata  and  broken  soils :  these  mi- 
nutely divisible  matters  consist,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  territory 
through  which  they  have  past,  of  flints,  clay,  calcareous,  magnesian, 
and  vegetable  matters,  which  after  having  been  whirled  and  bayed 


by  the  agitation  of  the.  rapid  streams,  are  deposited,  when  the  river, 
meeting  the  level  of  the  sea,  begins  to  abate  its  force  and  revolve  its 
current,  repelled  by  the  superior  weight  of  the  salt  tide,  along  the 
shores.  In  this  state  of  comparative  tranquillity,  the  earths  and 
other  matters,  which  had  been  held  only  in  mechanical  suspension, 
and  not  in  any  chemical  solution,  gradually  subside,  and  form  those 
soils  which  at  first  are  raised  above  the  lower  tides,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  ready  aid  of  marine  plants,  exalt  their  plane  above  that  of  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  sea.  The  extent  and  circumstances  of  this  va- 
riety of  soil  will  best  be  seen  on  the  map. 

While  treating  on  this  topic,  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission 
to  leave  unnoticed  another  variety  of  soil,  whose  extent,  situation, 
and  properties  are  unusual  and  perhaps  peculiar.  This  soil  may  be 
classed  with  the  substance  termed  lithomarga :  it  has  a  smooth  feel 
and  reddish  colour.  When  the  sub-soil  of  this  matter  remains  un- 
broken in  its  fossil  state,  it  often  affects  a  lamellated  cristallization, 
like  that  of  shistose  mica ;  it  lays  in  low  situations  beneath  the  level 
of  the  basalts;  with  few  interruptions,  it  occupies  the  flats  from  the 
most  western  parts  of  the  town  landof  Lisnascrehog,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cuts  near  Coleraine,  branching  through  smaller  vallies 
on  the  same  level,  and  forming  those  clay  soils,  which  spread  along 
the  Bann  on  each  bank,  from  Aghadowey  to  the  precincts  of  Bally- 
money.  In  the  latter  situation,  it  is  more  argillaceous  than  in  the  dis- 
tricts nearer  to  the  primitive  ranges ;  and  this  seems  due  to  the  same 
causes  as  I  have  instanced,  in  the  formations  of  sandstone,  (approach- 
ing to,  or  resting  upon,  the  base  of  a  shistose  mountain ) ;  for  this  rea* 
6on,  and  because  also  it  contains,  though  rarely,  fine  gravel-stone.  I 
ascribe  it  to  a  secondary  formation,  perhaps  a  simultaneous  butarrested 
effort  towards  a  basaltic  structure,  of  whose  composition  it  seems 
to  possess  all  the  varying  ingredients,  nearly  in  similar  proportions. 

For  the  purposes  of  husbandry  this  soil  is  fertile ;  it  contains  lime 
in  considerable  quantity ;  and  when  the  magnesiaii earthy  with  which 
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it  abounds,  is  oorreoted  by  a  due  admixture  of  clay  and  vej^^etable 
matter,  there  are  few  soils  more  manageable,  or  which  yield  better 
either  in  grass  or  in  the  usual  crops  of  the  country. 

This  soil  is  frequently  covered  and  hid  by  bogs,  and  swells  of  g^- 
vel ;  it  may  be  found  generally  at  the  bottom  of  these  subsequently 
formed  incumbents,  within  the  area  above  mentioned ;  but  in  no  o^her 
portion  of  the  country  with  which  I  am  at  present  acquainted.  It  is 
further  remarkable,  that  this  peculiarity  of  fossil  soil  is  encorapaased 
within  the  area  of  the  basalt  formations,  and  in  the  lowest  levels, 
to  the  very  bases  not  only  of  the  basalt  mountains,  but  al3o  to  those 
of  the  primitive  range,  which  lays  within  the  secondary  area. 

Hitherto  we  have  said  nothing  respecting  vegetable  soils.  In  fact, 
the  examination  of  these  is  foreign  from  geological  scrutiny.  Bogs  are 
a  congeries  of  coarse  and  aquatic  plants,  deposited  over  the  earthy 
soils,  by  means  of  certain  causes,  of  which  notice  will  be  taken 
hereafter,  under  a  distinct  head.  Loams  are  an  admixture  of  finer 
vegetable  matters  decayed  within  the  staple  of  the  soil,  which  scmI  is 
generally  of  an  alluvial  character,  deepened  either  by  frequent  cid- 
ture,  or  by  the  incidental  accumulation  of  fallen  vegetables.  Loams 
may  have  for  their  basis,  beside  vegetable  matter,  the  detritus  of 
any  of  the  solid  rofcks ;  they  may  be  magnesian,  calcareous,  argils 
laceous,  &c.  or  a  mixture  of  all.  Every  soil,  as  well  as  loam,  has  a 
cert^n  though  inferior  portion  of  decomposed  stony  matters,  with 
decayed  roots,  leaves,  and  stems  of  vegetables ;  those  soils  are  deep* 
est  which  are  penetrated  most  deeply ;  and  where  this  addition  of 
vegetable  matter  ceases,  there  commences  what  is  called  Till  (Te^ 
lus )  or  under-soil.  There  is  very  often  a  concrete  of  iron,  beneath 
the  vegetable  matter,  perhaps  deposited  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  plants,  growing  in  the  soil  above :  when  this  takes  place,  the 
roots  can  penetrate  no  deeper,  until  the  ironMnd(as  it  is  termed)  is 
broken,  and  gradually  mixed  with  the  upper  soil. 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  tillage,  (properly  so  called,)  to  penet 
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trate,  to  deepen,  and  to  intermingle  the  tills  and  soils.  These 
processes,  though  of  the  greatest  utility,  require  skill  and  caution ; 
but  these  are  considerations,  not  immediately  connected  with  the  pre* 
sent  discussion. 

Such  then,  are  the  chief  observations,  which  are  submitted  to  the 
1  ^der  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  him,  if  heretofore  inobservant  of 
such  matters,  into  a  physical  investigation  of  the  differences  of  soils 
wd  surfaces,  together  with  the  reasonable  theories  as  to  the  causes  of 
their  formation ;  and  although  these  observations  may  be  intermixed 
with  comments  somewhat  hypothetical,  yet  even  these,  it  is  humbly 
hoped,  may  hereafter  become  the  source  of  utility,  or  at  least  of  en^ 
tertainment,  to  ingenious  and  investigating  minds. 

In  proportion  as  agriculture,  which  has  always  been  accounted 
among  the  most  liberal  arts,  shall  have  advanced  (as  it  is  now 
rapidly  advancing )  towards  the  precision  of  an  experimental  science, 
in  the  same  proportion  will  it  become  desirable  that  the  classification 
of  soils  should  be  reduced,  from  a  provincial,  to  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment and  nomenclature.  So  strongly  is  the  author  impressed  with 
the  substantial  value  of  this  particular  portion  of  his  enquiry,  that 
he  has  thought  it  a  duty  of  the  first  rate,  to  exhibit  the  general 
nature,  together  with  the  peculiar  localities  of  these  various  soils. 
The  geologist  will  weigh  this  catalogue  with  some  interest.  The 
cultivator  will  accept  of  the  distinctions,  as  an  humble  hint,  which 
may  hereafter  lead  towards  an  accomplishment  much  needed  in  his 
department.  For  want  of  persons  soundly  acquainted  with  this 
subject,  how  many  pretenders  usurp,  on  ill  founded  confidence,  the 
valuation  of  estates,  and  the  direction  of  improvements,  not  only  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  proprietor  and  the  occupant,  but  even  to  the 
injury  of  the  national  agriculture,  which  is,  and  has  always  been,  of 
every  people,  its  most  substantial  interest  and  resource. 

In  order  therefore  to  present  the  reader  with  a  more  precise  and 
detailed  view,  as  to  this  part  of  the  report,  I  shall  now  make  another 
distinction  of  the  country,  which  is,  into  its  naturaf  divisions. 

V 
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These  are,  ist,  the  coast  of  the  sea,  with  the  flats  of  Lough  Fayle; 
fid,  the  valley  of  the  Foyle  with  the  Liberties  of  London  Derry  ;  gd, 
the  vale  of  the  Roe ;  4th,  the  vale  of  the  Fahan  ;  5th,  the  vale  of  the 
Mayola ;  6th,  the  coast  of  Lough  Neagh  with  its  flats ;  7th,  the  half 
valley  of  the  Bann  with  the  Liberties  of  Coleraine. 

The  first  division  begins  at  Bally-reagh,  near  Port  Rush,  and 
thence  proceeds  below  the  western  forelands  of  Magilligan. 

Coast  of  the  Sea — Flats  of  Lough  Foyle. 

This  district  has  for  its  soil,  near  the  ocean,  an  intermixed  silidous 
and  calcareous  sand  ;  this  kind  of  sand  is  occasionally  covered  v^Mi 
boggy  soils,  wheresoever  the  stagnation  of  water  has  given  rise  to 
the  growth  of  aquatic  vegetables. 

As  you  advance  on  the  sandy  beach,  near  to  Downhill,  a  bed  oi 
white  limestone  begins  to  show  itself;  it  is  thence  apparent  untiSI  you 
reach  the  confine  of  WoodtoWn :  dfter  this,  it  is  covered  by  the 
rubble  and  fallen  rock  of  the  incumbent  masses,  till  it  presekits  itself, 
still  rising,  as  it  passes,  to  the  west,  under  the  steep  and  elevated 
sections  of  Benyevenagh  and  its  adjacent  forelands. 

The  soils  beneath  this  are  clayey,  stiff,  and  reddish,  conipostid  of 
the  solution  of  the  soft  argillaceous  grit,  which  sustains  dte  bed  of 
limestcMie.  Frequently  they  are  interspersed  with  knolls  of  basalt^ 
or  with  detached  rocks  and  tumbling  stones,  of  the  same  substance. 
Nearly  of  this  kind  is  all  the  high  arable  fi^m  Colerainfe  thlt>i^ 
DUmbo,  by  the  high  lands  of  Magilligan;  this  soil  is  cold  ttld  dff* 
ficult,  but  it  is  strong,  and  when  kept  open  with  lime,  sand,  or  shctlls, 
or  even  when  often  turned,  it  forms  a  desirable  farm,  espedally 
if  peat-moss  be  convenient,  to  enter  into  the  compost. 

Lower  than  this,  in  general  near  the  shores,  the  surfacie  ift  covered 
with  looser  materials ;  thus,  along  the  shore  of  Bailyaghran,  even 
among  the  rock«,  we  find  sand,  composed  of  the  minute  crumble  of 
the  basalt.  Thii  sort  is  blackish-brown,  surcharged  with  iitxi ;  it 
concretes  on  the  surface,  and  is  ungenial  to  good  plants.     R  ki 


accordingly  either  naked,  or  covered  with  ling.  There  9re  spots  of 
better  soil  on  the  same  coast,  approaching  in  quality  to  a  sandy  turf^ 
and  even  to  a  gravel ;  but  they  are  all  incoherent  for  want  of  ft  due 
proportion  of  clay,  except  in  the  bottoms,  whither  the  clayey  matter 
has  been  washed  down  by  the  rains.  These  bottoms  are  rugged, 
sour,  p^ched,  and  covered  chiefly  with  the  coarse  tribes  of  aquatic 
vegetables.  At  the  confine  of  the  Bann-mouth,  the  sand$  being 
calcareous,  are  of  a  whiter  colour.  They  are  blown  into  hillocks, 
which  are  kept  from  shifting,  only  when  retarded  by  the  roots  of  the 
bent.  These  are  of  considerable  extent  on  both  side$  of  the  river, 
and  are  j  ust  so  far  useful  as  they  afford  a  scanty  provender,  with  a 
shelter,  for  rabbits.  Near  Downhill,  the  basalt  knolls,  ^vith  inter- 
spersed vegetative  surfaces,  formed  chiefly  out  of  the  decay  of  their 
materials,  are  extended  to  the  margin  of  the  ocean. 

From  the  rocks  of  Pownhill  to  the  rabbit-warren  of  Magilligan, 
the  coast  affords  no  soil  whatever,  but  only  a  sandy  beach,  bounded 
on  one  hand  by  the  billows,  and  on  the  other  by  the  perpendicular 
basalts.  The  remainder  of  the  low  ground,  till  you  arrive  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Roe,  consists  chiefly  of  sandy  bent  hills ;  within  these 
are  druims,  or  low  ridges  of  a  sand  thinly  covered  with  vegeta- 
tive turf.  There  are  also  narrow  bottoms  of  peat-like  oompositicxi, 
which  run  between  those,  in  a  remarkable  parallelism,  all  the  way 
from  the  high  lands  to  the  shore ;  these  are  called  misks,  and  are 
much  more  favourable  than  the  former,  either  to  pasture  or  tillage. 
All  this  soil  has  a  substrate  of  sand,  whose  depth  is  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean. 

The  extent  of  this  intermixed  soil  will  best  appear  by  turning  to 
the  map,  where  also  will  be  seen  an  ^rea  of  deep  turf  bog,  occupy-- 
ing,  in  the  interior,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  tract. 

There  is  only  a  n9rrow  strip  of  stiff  clay,  in  this  direction,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  ipouth  of  the  Roe ;  but  on  the  south,  the  prevalent 
character  of  the  soil  is  that  of  a  marley  ouze ;  this  is  termed  corse 
by  the  Scc^h,  and  by  the  £4igl)^  warp.  I  have  seen  this  spiji  o|>ened 


to  the  depth  of  seven  spadings,  and  found,  that  it  is  composed  of 
ouze  and  shell  alternated.     The  flat  country,  which  consists  of  these 
materials,  extends  four  miles  in  length,  and  two  measured  inland ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  Roe  to  Walworth,  and  from  below  Bumally 
to  the  coast.     Fossil  shells  are  dug  up  in  all  the  ditches  through  this 
district  at  certain  depths ;  yet  the  surface  is  not  always  of  this  mar^ 
ley  character.     The  bottoms  of  Aghanloo,  for  example,  are  of  the 
stiffest  clay,  almost  impassible  to  the  plough;  these  are  occupied  in 
meadow,  over  a  great  extent  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Roe.  Here  and 
there  some  turfy  soil  occurs.     Forty  years  ago,  these  bottoms  were 
almost  inaccessible,  except  to  wild  geese ;  they  now  are  under  a 
miserable  management,  in  grazing  for  nine  months,  and  in  meadow 
the  remainder,  that  is,  from  June  to  August ;  the  hay  of  these  three 
months  growth,  being  chiefly  foran,  sells  at  six  guineas  per  acre  on 
the  foot.     There  arise,  however,  out  of  this  flat,  near  Bally-h^iry 
and  Carrick-muddle,  sandy  ridges  which  pass  coastwise  by  Carrick^ 
menagh,  Carrick-reagh,  and  Carrick-clare.     These  banks  die  away, 
as  the  beach  winds  to  form  the  bay  of  Ballymacran.     Below  this 
sand  lies  stiff  marley  clay,  in  depth  about  eight  feet,  and  beneath  this 
white  sand  of  unknown  depth. 

From  Ballymacran  and  passing  under  Walworth,  the  beach  is 
covered  with  herbage,  furnishing  salt  marshes  in  great  request  for 
grazing  horses.  The  same  stiff  soil  is  continued,  with  some  little 
interposition  of  mossy  meadow  ground,  sometimes  narrower,  scnne* 
limes  broader,  for  more  than  six  miles.  Below  Wilsborough  there 
runs  a  low  bank  of  gravel  and  sand,  which  denotes  the  approach 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Fahan.  This  ridge  is,  however,  but  local, 
for  the  general  tendency  of  the  subsoil  is  to  the  quality  of  a  rich  and 
loamy  clay,  in  some  places  bluish,  but  more  commonly  reddish;  over 
this  clay  lies  a  peat-moss,  the  extent  of  whose  surface  is  best  defined 
in  the  map.  The  depth  of  this  bog  is  from  less  than  three  to  more 
than  twelve  feet.  Under  the  bog,  and  before  the  plough  can  enter 
into  the  subsoil,  there  lies  a  thin  concrete,  whiph  is  so  difficult  tQ  • 


penetrate,  as  to  be  a  discouragement  to  the  reclaiming  of  the  ground. 
This  crust  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  agglutinating  power  of  iron 
in  a  moist  state,  with  which  metal  aquatic  vegetables  abound.  The 
peat-moss,  in  decomposing,  furnishes  the  metallic  solution  to  the 
surface  beneath.  All  waters  coming  from  bogs,  likewise  the  stoned 
in  the  rivulets,  denote  this ;  and  so  do  the  deposits  of  umber-like 
ochre,  which  are  amassed  in  contiguous  situations.  Where  the  sub^ 
soil  is  clay,  the  moss  is  deepest ;  where  the  moss  is  shallow,  the 
bottom  is  either  gravelly  or  else  a  rubble  of  rounded  stone. 

From  the  Fahan,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Rosses-bay,  commences 
a  chain  of  lakes,  some  of  which  are  now  filled  with  peat^moss.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  beautiful  lough  of  Enogh.  This  chain 
seems  to  denote  the  former  course  of  the  Foyle,  which,  perhaps, 
dividing  here,  as  around  Derry,  in  former  days,  insulated  that  shis-^ 
tose  ridge,  which  lies  between  the  lakes  and  the  river.  On  the  side 
of  the  lakes  it  is  fleshed  over  with  gravel,  whose  swells  and  hollows 
Indicate  the  vortexes,  which  at  a  remote  period,  have  shaped  these 
surfaces,  betokening  the  confluence  of  the  Fahan  and  the  Foyle. 
From  the  Rosses-bay,  by  the  waterside,  and  Prehen,  to  the  new  build- 
ings, (which  place  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  county)  the  soil 
adjacent  to  the  shore  is  a  shingle  or  daty  gravel,  and  the  subsoil  i« 
shist.  The  bank  above  this  is  steep.  But  though  this  is  the  general 
character  of  the  soil,  no  inconsideriible  portk>n  of  it  is  of  a  stiflPblu0 
clay,  apparently  the  decomposition  of  the  softer  shists,  which  sort  of 
soil,  having  a  north -western  aspect,  is  far  from  affording  satisfaction 
to  the  farmer. 

Still  lower  than  the  level  already  described,  there  is  extended^ 
within  the  tide  mark,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fahan  to  that  of  the 
Roe,  a  vast  area  of  ouzey  beach  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  continually  ac- 
cumulating deposit  of  the  mud  or  warp,  brought  down  by  the  rivers, 
which  settles,  after  a  gentle  eddy,  in  this  shallow  and  qutet  rec^s, 
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Vdley  of  the  Foyle. 

Under  this  denomination,  I  comprehend  all  that  tract  of  country, 
laying  between  the  flats  of  the  coast  and  the  interior  high  lands.  It 
may  be  said  to  commence,  where  an  out-branch  of  the  ridge,  con- 
nected with  the  Loghermore  mountains,  pushes  towards  the  beach ; 
this  point  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  barony  march,  a  little  above 
the  wood  of  Walworth. 

Turning  to  the  west,  the  ground ,  immediately  above  the  flats,  is 
strong  loam,  forming  a  soil  generally  adapted  for  wheat,  barley, 
flax,  or  potatoes. 

At  the  openings  of  the  rivulets,  somewhat  higher,  gravelly  strata 
occur.  The  most  inconsiderable  streams  also  have,  on  their  inmie- 
diate  bank,  a  loamy  level,  and  for  the  most  part,  over  this,  a  gra- 
velly ridge.  These  loams  or  gravels  are  straightened  or  enlai^ged, 
proportionably  to  the  extent  of  the  open,  through  which  the  duum^ 
of  the  water  has  found  its  way. 

It  frequ^itly  happens  that,  even  in  the  high  gravel  grounds,  strata 
of  clay  appear.  These  last  seem  to  have  beai  the  decompositirai  of 
the  more  argillaceous  parts  of  the  shist  rocks,  on  which  the  soil  of 
tlHs  ^strict  lies ;  the  nx)re  flinty  parts  of  the  sannte  rocks,  havings 
better  resisted  the  action  of  the  elements,  remain  under  the  charactsr 
ot  gravel  and  coarse  sand. 

Bj  expermi^it  on  the  clay  of  Fahan**vale,  I  find  that  it  changes 
paper  stained  with  vegetable  blue  to  the  colour  of  bright  red ;  an 
appearance  which  indicates  die  presence  of  an  acid.  The  sulMMtrata 
are  inclined  to  the  pyritic  shist ;  and  still  deeper  red  freestonef  is 
found  with  other  indications  of  coal.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefcwe, 
that  this  may  be  the  sulphuric  acid.  Where  no  river  occurs,  the  gf^ 
nend  deccmiposition  of  soil,  on  the  same  level,  is  th^  of  stlflT,  Cold 
till,  of  unequal  depth.  Through  this,  the  flag-stone  of  the  country 
appears  in  detached  rocks  or  continued  ranges. 
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The  grounds  above  this,  gradually  decline  in  fertility  and  depth, 
till  on  the  summit,  there  is  nothing  but  quartzy  tubble,  or  peat- 
moss. 

Descending  from  this  high  region,  the  soil  gradually  improves 
toward  the  village  of  Muff.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a  recess, 
towards  the  opening  of  the  glen,  of  excellent  soil,  or  rather  of  varie- 
ties of  the  best  soils :  we  find  gravel,  loam,  strong  clay,  and  combi- 
nations of  these  in  the  happiest  proportions. 

Towards  Derry,  the  swell  of  Kilnappy  is  of  superior  quality ;  be- 
tween which  swell,  and  the  ridge  of  Muff,  there  is  a  narrow  inlet 
into  the  vale  of  the  Fahan,  which  to  me  has  greatly  the  appearance 
as  if  the  river,  or  a  part  of  it  at  least,  had  passed  in  this  direction. 
This  flat  is  filled  with  mossy  loam,  and  through  it  issues  an  inconsi- 
derable stream.  The  soil  from  this,  round  the  banks  of  the  Fahan, 
is  rather  to  be  called  manageable  than  fertile,  Coniiisting  chiefly  of 
ridges  or  swells  of  gravel. 

CM  all  sides  of  the  Fahan,  as  it  approaches  the  Foyle,  there  are 
not  only  detached  swells,  but  a  continued  tire  of  gravel,  perhaps  sixty 
feet  higher  than  the  vale,  through  which  it  now  passes.  One  is  led 
to  think,  that  these  higher  ridges  of  water-rolled  materials,  which 
wind  with  the  present  course  of  the  river,  have  been  formerly  it8 
banks,  and  even  its  channel,  at  some  period  still  more  remote. 

Near  also  to  where  the  Fahan  falls  into  the  Foyle,  commences 
that  extensive  flat  of  bog,  which  reaches,  with  one  angle  interiorly^ 
near  to  the  village  of  MufF,  and  stretches  coastways  from  the  free- 
holds of  Tully  to  the  manor  of  Walworth. 

Having  already  noticed  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river  Foyle, 
little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  lugher  lands,  proceecfing  towards  the 
soutii.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  neither  are  the  ridges 
so  high,  nor  are  thdr  descents  so  prc^onged ;  of  coure,  there  is  but 
little  heath  on  their  suntoits,  and  less  depth  of  vegetative  soil  in 
their  declivities. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  opposite  bmk  of  tlie  Foyie.  The  peransula 
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of  Culmore  is  but  an  assemblage  of  gravel,  intermixed  with  sands  of 
a  very  pure  quartz.  The  vegetable  surface,  where  there  is  any  tolcTr 
able,  is  inclined  to  a  peat-moss.  It  is  true  of  all  soils  that,  where 
quartzy  pebbles  predominate,  the  surface  is  ungrateful. 

At  Ballymagard,  there  is  both  a  shingle  of  slate,  and  a  cold  yel* 
lowish  clay :  the  subsoil  of  this,  as  of  the  eastern  bank,  is  flag-stone^ 
in  great  variety ;  this  soil,  when  well  manured,  is  good  for  most  of 
the  products  of  husbandry.  Trees  also  thrive  in  it  with  great  vigour ; 
and  the  aspect  is  favourable. 

Pretty  nearly  of  the  same^  description  is  the  lower  part  of  Sir 
George  Hill's  demesne  at  Brookhall ;  occasionally  clay  predominates. 
Again  at  Sir  Andrew  Ferguson's,  and  thence  to  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  the  ridge,  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  fertility. 

This  fertile  bank  is  no  more,  however,  than  a  border,  the  interior 
of  which  is,  generally  speaking,  shallow,  cold,  and  rocky.  In  other 
parts,  where  there  is  any  kind  of  hollow,  it  is  occupied  by  peat-moss  i 
the  quality  pf  this  is  not  very  good  as  fuel,  and,  as  arable,  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  The  most  considerable  of  these  mosses  is  ihsiX  of 
the  race-course.  Other  varieties  of  soil  occur ;  and  among  these, 
some  swells  of  light  shingle,  intermixed  with  a  reddish  powder,  like 
the  rust  of  iron. 

Between  the  ridge  already  mentioned,  and  that  of  Penny-burn  mill, 
passing  by  Troy  and  Mr.  Alexander's  farm,  there  is  a  flat  bottom, 
well  adapted  for  meadow,  which,  proceeding  by  Clogh-glass,  ends  at 
Lough  Swilly.  It  is  of  various  breadtli,  from  that  of  a  furlong  to 
that  of  more  than  a  mile. 

The  high  grounds,  bordering  this  bottom,  are  less  fertile  than  at 
first  view  might  be  expected ;  they  abound  in  red  ochreous  till, 
which  is,  apparently,  the  oxide  of  the  ferruginous  shist  beneath. 
There  are,  however,  in  sheltered  recesses,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivu- 
lets, some  better  grounds;  occasionally  too,  some  miniature  land- 
scape occurs,  where  the  streams  open  to  the  valley. 

From  the  verge  of  the  Liberties,  there  is  a  smaller  opening. 


through  which  the  Craggin-bum  traces  a  demarcation,  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  former.  The  ridge  between  this,  and  die  flats 
of  the  bog-side,  is  naturally  barren  ;  yet,  on  the  declivity  facing  the 
city,  manures,  with  a  good  aspect,  have  rendered  it  far  from  unpro* 
ductive,  even  in  high  situations.  It  is  still  more  genial  on  the  descent, 
where  the  soil  abounds  in  the  shiver  of  tender  slate.  From  Penny- 
burn-mill  to  Miltown-lodge,  near  the  level  of  the  river,  it  has  received 
a  covering  of  ouze,  in  many  places  of  great  depth  and  fertility. 

The  hill  of  Bally-ougry  is  like  the  rest.  It  includes  some  rich  soils 
and  good  farms,  the  best  of  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mul- 
lenan.    In  this  hill  also  the  stony  matter  is  of  the  shistose  varieties. 

The  city  of  London- Derry  is  built  on  an  almost  insulated  hill,  great 
part  of  whose  soil  consists  of  a  stiff,  cold,  yellowish  clay,  frequently 
three  feet  in  depth.  Beside  this  are  many  varieties :  such  are  the 
dark  and  rich  vegetable  surfaces  of  the  gardens ;  the  mossy  soil 
near  the  bog-side;  and,  the  tender  shiver  of  slate  with  mixture  of 
loam :  all  these  lay  upon  strata,  comprising  many  varieties  of  the 
shistose  class. 

In  the  rear  of  all  these,  are  the  mountainous  tracts ;  hamlets  and 
cultivation  here  and  there  interspersed  among  the  arable ;  the  rest  is 
bog  and  rock. 

Vale  of  the  Fahan. 

If  we  confined  this  district  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  which  we 
derive  its  name,  it  would  begin  at  the  S/ieskin  or  swamp,  under  the  pre- 
cipice called  the  Eagle's  rock,  at  the  base  of  Sawel  mountain,  and  at 
the  march  with  the  county  of  Tirone.  But  we  must  take  in  with  it 
all  the  smaller  vales,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulets,  which  fall  into  the 
Fahan,  before  it  winds  round  from  the  Bally-miillans  into  the  district 
of  Claudy . 

I  cannot  note  any  thing  very  particular  on  those  subdivisions  of  the 
country.  The  solid  strata  are  shist,  the  summits  wild,  the  declivities, 
in  favourite  spots,  are  not  unfertile ;  and  the  loams  are,  as  usual,  en- 
riched by  the  deposits  from  the  mountain  torrents. 

Q 
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From  Drunlcovit  to  Learmont,  the*  aspect  of  the  country  i9  eheor-* 
fvA,  and  frequently  romantic.  In  the  valley  of  Straid,  then  tote  beau- 
tiful gravel  swells ;  and,  as  in  all  similar  circumstances,  the  sinfaoe 
has  that  tuihultuated  appearance,  which  may  be  observed  at  the  con^ 
fluence  of  two  rivers,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  one  river 
enjpties  into  another.  The  gravelly  swells  of  the  district,  where  the 
Faur-gleh*  opens  into  the  valley,  are  remarkable. 

About  Cumber  church  too,  there  are  some  nice  gravels,  both  in 
the  shape  of  high  banks  and  swells.  The  cause  of  these  is  the 
entrance  of  the  Glenrandle  river  into  the  Fahan.  The  same  surfaces 
occur,  where  the  Bcmd's-glen  rivulet  joins ;  and,  again,  near  Mr. 
Acheson's,  where  the  Bumtolloght  comes  in  from  the  other  side. 
How  high  and  powerful  the  currents  have  been,  whose  vortexev 
accumulated  these  masses,  has  been  exemplified  in  their  efieots.  At 
the  confluence  of  the  Bumtolloght  with  the  Fahan,  these  round 
gravel  hills  are  not  lower  than  300  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
In  short,  wherever  any  streamlet  makes  its  way  into  this  vale,  the 
same  kind  of  materials  are  disposed,  in  corresponding  shapes. 

This  vale  is  connected  with  that  smaller  one  of  Bond's-glen,  which 
is  much  more  fertile ;  it  is  among  the  most  favourite  spots  of  the 
county,  having  a  loamy,  though  very  narrow  bottom ;  lime,  in  m^ny 
places,  on  its  declivities,  and  even  on  the  highest  top  of  its  western 
boundary,  Sliabh-cark.  As  it  opens  to  the  county  of  Tirone,  this 
bottom  expands,  into  fine  meadow. 

I  may  now  sa)%  in  general,  of  all  the  lands  midway  between  the 
loams  and  the  high  wastes,  that  they  comprise  all  the  following 
varieties :  1 .  Spouty  blue  clay,  with  fragments  of  quartz,  slate,  and  a 
shallow  surface  of  soft  peat.  2 .  Shingle  of  slate,  interspersed  through 
red  ochreous  powder  or  sand.  3.  Shingle,  with  gravel  and  loan, 
I  instance  these  in  the  climax  of  their  value. 


*  This  had  better  be  written  '^  Feur"  i.  e.  in  Irish,  *^  grass;''  this  is  one  of. the 
in  the  combined  word  "  Feuf^ean^'*  pronounced  by  the  nati\  cs  "  Fdr-an,"  L  t. 
grass;  at  present  so  much  dintingubhed  by  the  name  of  Fiorin.    The  ^<  ^enr  or  JFS6t^ 
glen**  signifies  the  narrow  bottom,  or  glen,  of  grass. 


Great  ptrt  of  this  yale  is  turbary^  most  valuable  to  tHe  inhabitants^ 
and  to  the  bleach-greena,  jet  girmg  an  air  of  *  sadness  and  sterility. 
There  are  also  Iarg€i  traicts  occupied  Vrith  natural  Wood ;  but  as  Ut 
the  beauties,  derived  from  these  and  some  thrivkig  plantaldonY,  we 
must  reserve  our  observations  for  the  ptesient. 

This  vale  is  of  no  considerable  breadth,  rc^oiiirtg  all  Wittdti  fJie 
high  araUe  dn  each  declivity ;  from  its  beginning  to  the  bridge  at 
Enoch,  it  would  not  average,  in  width,  three  quarters  of  a  Utile.  It 
is  broadest  below  Ash-brook,  where  the  river  turns,  almost  at  right 
abgles,  to  accompany  the  course  of  the  Clohdennot  sti^ani. 

'Next  to  the  Roe,  and  to  some  parts  of  tfie  Mayola,  t  think,  the 
Fahan  displays,  along  its  banks,  from  Clondermot  to  its  opening  on 
the  coast,  one  of  the  most  delightful  tracts  in  all  thcS  county.  The  soil 
IS  inclined  to  clay,  in  high  situations,  from  the  entrance  through  the 
little  vale  of  Clondermot,  above  Prehen,  till  you  pass  to  the  valley 
of  the  Foyle.'  In  fact,  these  high  grounds  are  but  a  successicflti  of 
the  shistose  hills,  which  occupy  a  great  portion  Of  this  county.  One 
branch  of  this  range,  almost  insulated,  advancing  to  the  south, 
separates  the  lower  vale  of  the  Fahan,  with  that  of  Clondermot,  from 
the  coast  of  the  Foyle.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  lower  soils  are 
the  same  in  kind,  but  better  in  depth  and  condition. 

Fale  of  the  Roe. 

In  the  demarcation  of  a  valley,  so  much  of  the  surface,  at  its  open^ 
ing,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  it,  as  hath  received  the  spoils  brought  * 
down  by  its  river.  If  there  be  no  close  ridges  to  confine  this  open- 
ing, then,  so  much  of  the  greater  plain,  into  which  it  discharges  its 
waters,  as  lies  within  the  extreme  points  of  its  expanded  forekftids, 
may  be  accounted  as  belonging  to  the  vale  of  the  river. 

If  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  headland  of  Benyevenagh  to  the 
rocky  point  above  Walworth,  it  would  measure  about  six  miles,  ^d 
would  form  a  base  to  a  species  of  irregular  triangle,  comprehended 
in  part  between  this  line  and  the  shist  ridge  pf  Loghermore,  nearly 


eoinciding  with  the  bardny  march,  as  traced  in  the  map,  and  endings 
at  the.  foreland  of  Mcmeynieeny.    Turning  thence  to  the  north-west, 
and  taking  in  the  source  of  the  river  Roe,  in  Glenshane,  we  are-  tcx 
follow,  for  our  third  line,  the  summits  of  the  basalt  mountains,  which 
form  the  eastern  barrier  of  this  vale. 

I  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  soils  of  this  garden  of  the  north. 
Let  the  reader  keep  in  mind,  that  all  the  flat  country,  adjacent  to  the 
coast,  has  already  been  noticed;  we  are,  therefore,  to  commence, 
with  that  remarkable  ridge  of  gravel,  which  extends  from  Castle. 
Lecky  in  Magilligan,  by  Duncruin,  round  the  south-western  base  of 
Benyevenagh,  through  Ballycastle,  Artikelly,  Derry-beg,  Streeve, 
Newtown-limavady,  on  one  side  of  the  Roe;  and  on  the  other,  by 
Crindle,  Lomond,  Broglasco,  the  charter-school,  and  to  the  wood  of 
Walworth. 

The  regularity  in  shape  and  height,  which  distinguishes  this  range 
of  gravel-bank,  considered  along  with  the  flatness  and' materials  of 
the  plain  below  it,  at  first  sight  give  notice,  that  this  outline  has  been 
the  bank  of  the  sea,  at  an  epocha,  when  the  plain  of  Myroe  was 
covered  by  its  waters. 

Within  this  bank  the  soil  is,  in  variety,  from  a  loamy  to  a  hungry 
gravel.  From  Ardnargle  to  the  glebe  of  Finlagan,  there  is  a  vein 
of  shallow  moss,  covering  pebbles  of  quartz.  There  is  another  of 
the  same  quality,  from  Granagh  to  Dowling,  on  the  opposite  bank. 
There  is  a  third,  still  greater,  above  Newtown-limavady,  extending 
towards  Balteagh.  These  are  exceptions  to  the  general  beauty  and 
fertility  of  these  grounds. 

I  have  marked  on  the  map,  the  jutting  and  retiring  lines,  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  which 
fall  into  the  Roe.  The  rivulet  at  Bessbrook  also,  and  that  of  Bally<* 
kelly,  have  had  their  part  in  forming  the  curvings  of  those  banks. 
I  need  scarcely  repeat  that,  along  the  course  of  every  one  of  these,, 
the  same  effects,  as  have  been  described  on  other  rivers,  have  taken 
place;  nor  need  I  take  yp  the  reader's  time  except  by  mentioning. 
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in  general,  that,  wherever  one  of  these  waters  falls  into  another,  or 
opens  into  the  greater  valley,  there  is  uniformly  an  eddy-fornied 
surface,  whose  contents  are  water-rolled  materials.  These  materiiils 
are  also,  in  a  great  degree,  referable  to  the  higher  strata,  from 
which  they  have  been  torn.  Thus  where  the  waters  have  descended 
from  shist  regions,  the  stones,  pebbles,  and  sands  are  of  the  same 
varieties.  When  a  river  has  poured  down  from  a  region  of  basalt, 
the  rubble  in  its  banks  corresponds  with  the  basalt  ahd  its  accom- 
panying strata.  In  this  county,  the  last  instance  is  more  unusual 
than  the  former,  because,  among  the  greater  rivers,  the  Fahan  is 
entirely  shistose,  in  its  communication,  and  of  course  in  its  gravel ; 
the  Roe,  passing  between  the  mountains  of  shist  and  basalt,  has 
mixed  their  spoils ;  and  even  the  lower  Bann,  though  in  contact 
only  with  a  basalt  region  on  both  sides,  yet  in  its  upper  currents, 
above  the  lake,  has  passed  through  regions  of  shist  and  granite, 
whose  fragments  I  have  frequently  found  on  the  mountains  of  basalt, 
900  feet  higher  than  the  present  level  of  that  river. 

As  to  the  loamy  level,  or  immediate  holme  of  the  Roe,  it  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  probably,  on  an  average,  about  a  furlong  wide,  and 
fertile  in  the  first  degree  from  Lomond  to  Newtown-limavady ;  it  is 
occupied  in  all  the  varieties  of  culture,  but  chiefly  in  meadow.  From 
Newtown-bridge,  it  is  somewhat  contracted  ;  and,  from  the  Dog-leap 
to  the  Carrick,  is  confined  to  the  channel  worn  by  its  torrents  through 
the  rock;  thence,  to  the  old  church  above  Dungiven,  this  level  is  of 
various  dimensions,  scarcely  ever  exceeding  100  yards. 

Tracing  the  western  side  of  this  valley  through  the  high  swells  of 
Daisey-hill,  we  find  on  the  same  level,  proceeding  towards  Dungiven, 
a  country  rather  cold  and  rocky,  intermixed  with  clay  and  sand  hills ; 
occasionally  however  some  good  soil.  There  is,  behind  Daisey-hill, 
an  open  of  undulating  gravels  still  more  elevated,  from  the  Knocken- 
duns  by  Tartnakelly  and  Mulkeeragh.  This  great  extent  of  undu- 
lating surface  lays  from  the  opening  of  the  Roe. to  that  of  the  Bally- 
kdly  rivulet.    This  intermixture  of  gravel  and  cold  clay  takes  place. 


with  no  remarkable  circumstances,  alcmg  the  weA  bank  of  the  Boe^ 
up  to  the  townlands  pf  Derry-nafia  and  Ovil.  At  this  diatriirt,  the 
gravel  swells  are  beautifully  enlarged ;  they  seem  to  lay  between 
the  falling  of  those  waters,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Roe, 
and  those  which  are  discharged  by  the  Fahan.  The  fkmt,  which 
marks  the  ending  of  this  valley,  is  between  Drumcovit  and  Terry- 
dreen ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  here  that  the  valley-land  is  at  the  htgh^^; 
a  circumstance,  which  is  easily  perceived  by  adverting  to  what  is 
caUed,  the  fall  of  the  waters. 

Into  the  Roe  fall  the  waters  of  the  Owen-reagh,  Owen-cam,  and 
Qw^i-beg;  of  course,  the  territory  around  them,  especially  towards 
Dungiven,  is  abundant  in  gravel.  In  fact  it  is,  with  some  exc^>tfons9 
no  unproductive  soil.  The  substrata  of  all  this  country  is'shitt«i^x:k9 
with  all  its  varieties. 

As  to  the  high  regions  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Roto,  tibey 
have  little  to  distinguish  them  from  those  above  MuflT  adreadjr 
described.  I  have  indeed  to  mention,  that  under  the  moss,  and  over 
the  shist-rocks,  nearly  in  the  highest  districts,  there  often  lies  a  bed 
of  clay,  in  colour  between  yellow  and  brown,  and  mixed  with  this 
clay  are  pebbles  of  shist  and  quartz ;  a  certain  indication^  that  these 
altitudes  have  been,  more  or  less,  submitted  to  the  acticm  of  Waterss 

Just  at  the  turning  of  the  waters,  under  the  headland  of  Money-* 
nieeny,  we  may  reckon  the  top  of  three  vallies,  because,  here  str^iins 
are  seen  to  pass  down  into  the  vallies  of  the  Fahan,  the  Mayola,  zad 
the  Roe :  this  last  descends  through  the  mountain  towns  of  TanuMK 
Arran. 

From  Moneynieeny  is  continued  the  basalt  range,  forming  the 
north-eastern  barrier,  by  Benbradagh  to  Benyevenagh.  I  need  say 
little  more  of  the  gravel  grounds,  which  occur  successively^  as  the 
Gelvin,  the  Balteagh,  the  Castle,  the  Curley,  and  other  less  consid- 
erable rivers,  join  themselves  to  the  Roe.  I  shall  also  refisT  the 
reader  to  what  is  advanced,  on  the  fossil  history  of  this  county^  under 
its  proper  head.    It  is  however  indispensible  to  observe^  that  the 
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subsoil  of  this  bank  is  totally  diflferent  from  that  ci  the  opposite;  and 
that,  except  where  the  river  has  not  found  its  course  exactly  at  the 
boundary  line,  which  is  drawn  by  nature,  there  is  not,  in  one  bank, 
a  single  fossil,  which  is  common  to  the  other.  I  do  not  speak  of 
detached  matters  brough  adventitiously,  but  only  of  substances  found 
in  their  native  stations. 

Above  the  gravel,  in  this  district  commences  a  bed  of  clay.  The 
general  colour  is  red,  with  veins  of  blue ;  it  is  stiff  until  turned  to  th* 
frost  and  sun ;  and  after  such  exposure,  it  becomes  manageable.  As 
to  farming  purposes,  it  has  been  already  described  when  treating  of 
Magiliigan.  This  clay  is  not  always  washed  down  from  the  deconn 
position  of  rocks,  as  in  the  flag  countries,  but  is  an  inclined  plane  or 
oblique  section  of  an  argillaceous  bed,  on  which,  first  the  white  lime-^ 
stone,  and  over  that  the  basalt  and  trapp  rocks,  are  stratified.  In 
Magiliigan  this  clay  dips  with  the  limestone  under  the  sea  near  Down- 
hill :  at  Benbradagh  it  rises  with  the  limestone  nearly  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  It  lays  in  an  inclined  plane,  rising  in  an  angle  of 
about  seven  degrees  towards  the  S.  W.  This  clayey  bed  is  intermixed 
with  some  varieties.  Immediately  under  the  limestone  there  is  a  rich 
marl,  in  colour  varying  from  blue  to  yellow  and  white,  and  with  other 
changes  of  stiffhess  from  that  of  clay  to  that  of  burned  lime.  The 
thickness  of  this  bed  is  about  is  feet.  Other  beds  of  marly  matter, 
with  gritty  limestone,  are  met  in  lower  situations,  and  still  lower, 
bluish  flag  of  lime,  with  amonite  shell-stones.  In  the  bed  of  the 
Balteagh  river  also  is  a  calcareous  freestone. 

Now,  as  these  sources  of  fertility  may  be  found,  if  sought  for, 
almost  any  where  fVom  the  sea  to  Benbradagh,  it  is  evid^it,  that 
there  have  lain  hid,  in  this  region,  inexhaustible  mines  of  riches, 
utterly  unknown  and  untouched.  It  is  true,  that  the  nature  of  this 
stiff  soil  is  not  adapted  to  receive  immediate  advantage  from  this 
manure;  but  is  there  not  bog,  gravel,  and  sand.^  Why  should 
these  languish,  when  the  medicine  is  at  hand  ^ 

The  surface  of  this  valley,  even  where  it  has  an  eddy^form  shape; 
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bften  contains  this  red  clay,  and  not  gravel.  The  swelling  oiitlin6  is 
occasioned  by  the  easy  decomposition  of  this  material^  during  the 
action  of  higher  waters.  In  all  the  acclivities  the  farmer  may  b6  sure, 
that  the  surface  of  his  field,  if  the  soil  is  clay,  is  but  the  solution  of 
those  strata,  which  penetrate  under  the  mountain ;  and  which,  frmn 
their  calcareous  nature,  may  become  in  the  highest  degree  profitable. 

There  are  also,  midway  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  a  kind  of 
terraces,  sometimes  extending,  with  the  range,  for  miles,  and  are^ 
frequently,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  If  they  lie  near 
the  lime,  their  fertility  is  great ;  if  in  fallen  masses,  then  it  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  superficial  stratum. 

An  inexperienced  observer  would  frequently  be  led  to  think,  that 
the  rocky  strata  lay  much  lower;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  crowds  of 
tumbled  stones,  which  have  rolled  from  above.  For  it  is  an  invaria* 
ble  fact,  that  basalt  never  is  found  stratified,  although  it  sometimes 
penetrates,  beneath  white  lime. 

Above  the  limestone  is  the  region  of  basak,  and  the  soil  thenceforth 
without  clay.  It  is  only  a  rust,  or  oxide,  of  the  softer  parts  of  this 
iron-stone.  It  is  loose,  heaves  with  moisture,  and  has  neither  cohe* 
sion  nor  strength :  witness  the  wretched  crops  of  every  thing,  but 
potatoes  and  straw.  The  country  people  significantly  term  \l,deqflmuL 

But,  tiiough  this  soil  is  ungrateful  to  the  plough,  even  the  summits 
are  admirable  sheep-walks.  I  shall  here  make  an  observation,  which 
is  true  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  However  high  the  situation 
of  a  basalt  mountain,  yet  if  the  immediate  subsoil  be  of  that  fossil, 
which  is  copiously  intermixed  with  basalt,  known  to  the  country  peo- 
ple by  the  name  of  rotten  rock,  ( i.  e.  zeolite  trapp)  in  this  case  the  scSl 
is  comparatively  fertile,  and  the  herbage  sweet.  Thus,  for  example^ 
the  highest  verge  of  Beoyevenagh,  1280  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
greediiy  fed  upon  by  sheep ;  and^  instead  of  the  coarse  and  aquatic 
plants,  presents  an  elegant  carpeting  of  shamrock,  daisy^  butter- 
cup, and  plantains.  The  same  observation  applies  to  Benbmdagh 
in  similar  circumstances. 
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But  where  the  subsoil  is  hard  basalt,  there  we  find  Ueak  kndUs, 
rising  out  of  bog,  deformed  with  sprat  and  heath,  and  all  the  in^ 
esculent  products  of  the  morass. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that,  when  the  character  of  the  basalt  is  soft,  l^iat 
is,  where  the  flinty  matter  iis  in  proportion  less  than  it  is  found  in  the 
columnar  or  tabular  varieties,  then,  the  stone  ochreates  and  exfoliates- 
The  farmer  may  observe  this  in  the  stone-ditch,  or  rocky  knoll ; 
the  appearance  is,  as  if  a  flake  of  rusty  pot^metal  had  been  loosely 
fastened  on  the  stone.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  process  of  the  fonnatk>n  of 
these  soils,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  always  a  depth  of  re- 
ceptive earth,  where  this  process  is  observable.  The  country  people 
think,  that  it  is  the  stone,  and  not  the  soil,  which  is  increasing* 

Vale  of  the  Mayola. 

The  vale  of  the  Mayola,  bounded  by  the  descent  of  M^iabh*gallan 
to  the  south,  has  to  the  north,  the  declivities  extending  from  Money- 
nieeny  to  Camtogher ;  and  so  far  it  divides  basaltic  promontories. 
Further  to  the  west,  the  sources  of  its  waters  are,  m  the  high  regions 
of  the  shist  mountains,  connected  with  Sawel. 

The  soils  near  a  river,  which  spreads  its  feeders  dirough  moun- 
tainous tracts,  are  always  subject  to  the  ravages  of  their  torrents. 
Such  is  the  case  of  the  Mayola.  * 

By  embankments  sufficiently  strong,  the  rich  levels,  which  are 
found  in  this  valley,  might  doubtless  be  secured.  As  it  is,  they  are 
ravaged  by  the  change  of  the  channel,  and  the  spread  of  the  water;S. 
Bridges  are  carried  away ;  the  very  roads  are  sometimes  obliterated. 

Proceeding  to  the  opening  of  this  vale,  near  the  parsonage  of 

Bally naschreen,  the  banks,  for  the  most  part,  are  high  enough  to 

restrain  the  waters ;  yet  the  soil,  though  most  frequently  fertile,  is 

in  many  places  barren  and  cold ;  and  this  too  where  such  sur&ces 

jnight  not  be  expected. 

Advandng  still  farther  toward  its  opening,  the  swells  of  sand  and 
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gravel  aeem  to  have  buried  the  rich  loams,  whieh  might  here  be 
expected,  like  to  those  which  you  have  left  behind.  These  swells 
are  intermixed  with  mossy  bottoms  and  flats  of  ling.  Of  this  char- 
racter  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface,  near  the  parsonage  of  Kill- 
cronaghan.  The  lower  these  swells  are,  of  so  much  the  better  in- 
gredients they  are  composed.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  conic  hills, 
which  stand  forth  to  betoken  the  ancient  current  of  the  Bann,  in 
the  flats  of  Lough  Neagh,  contain  little  or  no  minute  substances,  but 
consist  of  water-worn  paving  stones.^  I  took  from  their  quarries 
specimens  of  basalt,  flint,  white  limestone,  shist,  gneis,  quartz, 
granular  limestone,  and  granite  both  red  and  grey,  all  rolled  and 
rounded  by  water,  and  all  referable  to  strata  not  very  remote. 

The  dells  or  bottoms  among  these  g^at  swells,  are  often  inclined 
to  a  mossy  surface  ;  the  midway  tracts  are  light  and  hungry ;  the 
summits  are  absolutely  barren,     v 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  say,  that  the  soils  throughout  the  lower 
region  are  various.  Rust  of  basalt,  gravel,  shiver  of  slate,  pebble 
of  quartz,  blue  clay,  and  moss  frequently  reddened  by  solution  of 
iron,  constitute  the  materials,  which  go  to  the  composition  of  its  soils. 
The  strata,  laid  open  by  the  north-eastern  declivity  of  Sliabh-gallan, 
•like  all  those  which  sustain  the  basalt,  are  of  the  same  mixed  cha* 
racter,  as  has  been  described,  when  treating  of  Magilligan,  and  the 
east  of  the  Roe.  In  this  district,  these  soils,  in  their  nature  stiff,  are 
little  inhabited,  and  less  brought  into  tilth.  Nevertheless  they  are 
highly  improveable,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  both  of  lime 
and  turf. 

Above  this  lies  the  stratum  of  white  limestone,  and  over  this  a  cap 
of  basalt. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  soils  below  the  basalt  moun-* 
tains,  on  the  opposite  side.  There  is,  however,  r o  limestone  on  this 
ridge ;  that  had  vanished  at  the  summit  of  Benbradagh. 

^  I  am  obliged  to  use  rommon-place  terms ;  our  Umguage  is  peculiarly  dcfidcnt  ia 
names  descriptive  of  the  Mkey^i  and  dimrional  conteni$  of  locks  or  surfiiccs* 
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We  will  take  leave  of  this  tract  by  marking  the  two  passages,  by 
which  it  may  be  entered  from  above,  that  is,  from  the  south-^west 
and  north-west. 

On  the  Sliabh*gallan  side,  the  entrance  into  this  valley  frotai  the 
south-west  is  in  every  respect  naked,  except  where,  in  some  few 
spots,  a  clump  of  native  alders  bestows  an  air  of  ornament.  Descend^ 
ing  on  the  side  of  Moneynieeney ,  the  appearance  is  equally  wild.  As 
you  descend  by  the  winding  of  the  stream,  the  diversified  surface  of 
the  ground,  with  hamlets  and  tufts  of  trees,  form  a  more  agreeable 
landscape. 

The  mountains  at  the  top,  or  to  the  east,  are  all  shist.  Those  to 
the  south-east  approach  to  granite.  The  line  dividing  the  basalt 
from  those  primitive  mountains,  passes  under  Moneynieeney,  and 
thence  across  the  valley,  to  the  east  of  the  caims  of  Sliabh-gallan,  and 
so  down  by  Tin-teagh,  to  the  confines  of  Moneymore.  The  soils  in 
this  interval  are  sdndy  or  gravelly,  and  are,  for  a  great  part,  the  so- 
lution of  the  grit,  whidi  intervenes  between  the  termination  of  the 
basalt  and  commencement  of  the  other  mountains. 

■ 

Coast  of  Lofugh-neagh  with  its  Flats. 

If  you  suppose  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  part  of  Lough-beg 
to  the  base  of  Sliabh-gallan,  which  advances  on  the  south  of  the 
Mayola ;  this  line,  taken  with  that  of  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  the 
march  of  the  county,  will  include  an  irregular  triangle,  whbse  area 
is  the  district  we  are  going  to  describe.  At  another  place  we  shall 
notice  the  high  regions,  which  form  the  partition  of  this  vale  from 
that  of  the  Mayola.  At  present  we  begin  where  the  small  river  of 
Lissean,*  having  passed  the  heaths,  is  preparing  to  enter  on  the  plane. 

*  This  word  is  usually,  yet,  I  should  suppose,  improperly,  spelled  *'  LUisane.*'  <*  Lis** 
signifies,  in  Irish,  the  occasional  residence  of  a  chief,  at  the  season  of  sports ;  and  1  take 
oar  old  word  '*  lAtf  (a  place  at  courtly  toaroaaient)  to  come  from  the  same  or^in  : 
**  Kan^  signifies  a  mti.  The  rural  residence  on  the  stream,  is  accurately  descriptive  of 
tliis  site  of  theybr^  en  the  rhmleL  Mr.  Staples  has  too  distinguished  a  good  taste,  to  take 
amiss  the  restoration  of  derifative  orthography. 
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The  soil  is  a  sharp  sand  of  granite.    This  obtains  over  the  whole 
district,  until  the  commencement  of  the  basalt,  at  Cam-daisej.    It 
also  spreads  from  the  rocks  to  the  flats  below.  This  species  of  gravel 
formed  by  the  more  siliceous  particles  of  decomposed  granite,  is  not 
fertile ;  the  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes  are  light,  but  timber  seems 
to  succeed.    The  heaths  above,  and  on  a  level  with  this,  are  capable 
of  easy  and  profitable  improvement;  they  are  deep  enough,  in 
general,  to  afford  burning  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  reserving  one  or 
two  more  of  the  peat  to  form  a  soil.    The  streams,  which  pour  oo» 
piously  down  these  declivities,  are  ready  to  perform  the  duty  of 
perpetual  fertilization,  whenever  the  surface  has  once  been  converted 
Into  meadow,  a  species  of  cultivation,  which  answers  best  in  high 
climates.    It  is  not  till  you  have  passed  the  improv^Bents  of  lis- 
sean,  that  you  can  justly  call  the  level  of  the  county  fertile ;   for 
though  Mr.  Staples  has  covered  the  bog  with  the  verdure  c^  mea- 
dow,  and  the  sharp  gravels  or  cold  ////  with  barley  and  oats,  yet  die 
natural  state  of  the  surface,  having  been  wild,  has  still  a  propensity 
to  reassume  this  condition. 

The  low  country  exhibits  a  rich  landscape.  It  seems  to  be  a 
mixture  between  a  sandy  and  a  clayey  loam.  The  surface  of  the 
former  is  generally  swelling,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  piane.  Some 
extensive  flow*«bogs  are  the  only  interruption  to  its  fertility ;  others- 
wise,  its  entite  contents  are  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 
Barley  seems  to  be  the  favourite  crop,  even  in  those  strong  loams, 
which  would  produce  wheat  of  prime  quality. 

Around  Coagh  we  find  considerable  steeps,  and  thenCe  to  Spring- 
hill  great  variety  of  soils ;  for,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  there 
is  a  calcareous  loam  of  excellent  quality.  There  is  also  peat-moss  in 
the  interior  of  these  heights,  but  not  more  than  will  furnish  a  suffi- 
ciency of  fuel. 

This  range  of  high  land  is  extremely  beautiful,  at  Sprir^-hill,  and 
over  the  town  of  Money-more.  It  is  a  stately  terrace,  whose  perpen- 
dicular section,  viewed  from  the  westward  below,  exhibits  under  a 


v«rf  thin  covMing  of  fcasalt  and  rubUe»  a  plane  of  wiiite  limeatan^ 
reddish  marl,  with  gritty  and  argUlaceoua  substances. 

At  Huskey  there  occurs  a  second  kistance  of  the  white  Umestooi^ 
1J0pf>ed  with  basah.not  very  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  lake*  The  soil  is  good^  die  face  of  the  countrj  cheerf^iL  . ., 
Between  this  terrace  of  SfMring-Ml  and  the  nountaiai  ua^  J^j^ 
boundary  just  described,  lies  a  fine  t^ritory.  it  is  a  flat  of  loam» 
and  is  called,  very  justly,  die  golden  vale  of  Bally--dawley.  I  take 
itto  be  next  to  My  roe  in  soil,  and  superior  in  shelter  and  aspect 
;  I  have  traced  on  the  map  the  extent  and  direction  of  this  lower 
ridge  of  tesalt,  which  risM  froiki  the  levd  of  the  lake,  proceeding 
noniiwtrd,  and  nterly  parallel  with  the  great  ridge  already  de*- 
scrtttod.  It  passes  to  the  west  of  Magherafelt,  thence  toward? 
Knock^e^hnm,  where  it  recdves  a  sudden  elevation,  and  forms  a 
very  fantastic  outline. 

^  we[reckon  the  "western  escsvpment  of  this  range»  as  its  face,  we 
shall,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  apeak  of  the  descmt  toward  the  lake 
to  the  east,  as  of  its  rear.  Passing  this  direction  to  Ballyronan,  the 
oountry  is  barren  and  rocky,  stiff  cold  bottoms— swells  of  rusty  fnig-- 
mttiis-^bleak  and  rocky  knollsi,  little  shelter,  and  as  little  improve* 
nfelit.  Such  is  the  general  description,  with  some  exceptions,  of  all 
the  districts  along  the  back  of  this  range,  until  it  descends  near  the. 
levidof  the  lough. 

if  we^enterthis  flat  oountry  on  the  side  of  Coagh,  very  litde  of 
this  barren  district  will  be  obswved,  because  it  lies  to  the  interior,  in 
thedirtction  of  north-west.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  Ballinderry 
ilTer,  towards  SalterVtown,  there  is  a  fine  country,  surfaces  plea- 
singly  unequal,  fertile  declivities^  and  rich  clayey  bottoms.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  proportion  of  flat  bog,  which,  though  not  beauti* 
ful,  IS  a  valuable  accession.  On  the  whole,  there  is,  throughout,  an 
air  of  comfort  and  plenty,  in  the  aspect  of  the  country^  the  dwellings, 
and  the  inhabitants. 
Near  Salter Vtown,  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  gravel,  which 
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extends  here  along  the  shore,  the  sdl  decreasing  in  value.  Towards 
Ballyronan,  there  are  bottoms  of  clay,  flats  of  peat-moss,  ascents  of 
Tttsty  rubble,  covered  with  ling,  and  higher  still  bleak  knoUs  of  hasalt. 

At  Bally-maguigan,  the  soil  is  much  better ;  the  Moravian  settlers 
in  this  place  have  built  a  neat  village.  They  farm  loo  acres  annexedj; 
and  have  exemplified  to  their  neighbours,  how  valuable  is  the  asso- 
ciation of  industry  with  morals. 

Along  the  northern  border  of  Lough-neag,  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Dawson,  there  is  some  excellent  land  towards  Toome;  and  thence 
to  Ballaghy  lie  vast  flats  of  bog.  There  frequently  arise  in  the  bog 
swells  of  gravel,  which  are  so  entirely  insulated,  as  reasonably  to  in- 
duce the  opinion,  that  this  flat  has  once  been  under  water,  and  that 
these  swells  have  actually  been  islands,  and  the  bog  a  lake.  Along 
the  northern  borders  of  Lough-beg  extend  immense  flats  of  clay, 
covered  with  the  coarsest  meadow  plants,  which  lie  under  water 
several  months  in  the  year.  The  subsoil  here  is  sometimes 
sandy,  and  frequently  a  whitish  mixture  of  argillaceous  and  mag- 
nesiah  earths.  -  " 

Under  Ballyscullion  there  is  yet  some  clay  in  the  hollows,  end 
near  the  lake,  but,  in  general,  the  soil  is  oxide,  or  gravel  of  basalt; 
the  quarry  is  either  near  the  surface,  or  exposed  through  it .  Of 
course,  the  soil  is  poor,  and  the  herbage  scanty ;  but  the  prospect  of 
the  lake,  with  the  island,  and  its  old  church,  is  fine.  Below  the  caistle; 
of  Ballaghy,  and  around  the  town  there  is  a  district  very  improv- 
able ;  in  general,  however,  I  cannot  esteem  the  soils  hereabout  as 
good.  The  best  lay  in  the  small  bottoms,  or  lowest  swells ;  for  the 
hills  are  frequently  very  light,  and  even  rocky.  The  country^  to  die 
opening  of  the  Bann,  is  chiefly  bog,  with  a  bottom  of  day  and  mag- 
nesia, remarkably  white. 

Turning  inland  or  westward,  we  shall  again  meet  the  seoondaiy 
ridge  of  basalt  at  Knock-leigrim.  At  present  we  shall  only  remark^ 
that  it  is  composed  of  strata,  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Benyeve-. 
nagh.  The  section  laid  open  discovers  nothing  of  the  white  limestone^ 
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which,  however,  may  be  below  the  level  of  the  flat  bottom.  Clole 
to  its  base,  is  a  district  of  gravel,  swelling  to  an  uncommon  height : 
it  takes  place  at  the  confluence  of  the  Termanany  river  with  the 
Mayola.  These  livers  have  previously  passed  through  a  great  tract 
of  bog,  tl\e  first  from  the  north-west  and  by  north,  die  second  from 
the  north-west 

From  the  new  church  at  Larganagoose,  by  the  Forge,  towards 
Castle-da wson,  there  is  a  flat  but  fertile  country ;  in  its  bogs  are 
grave^swells,  covered  with  planting,  which  take  away  a  portion 
of  its  otherwise  melancholy  aspect.  Around  the  village  of  Castle- 
dawson,  is  situated  the  nicest  ground  in  this  county. 

Towards  Magherafelt,  the  soils  of  the  low  grounds,  are  inclined 
sometimes  to  moss,  and  sometimes  to  stiff  clay.  The  swells  con- 
tain water- worn  materials,  both  coarse  and  fine.  The  portion  beyond 
the  town-parks  is  but  partially  improved. 

Pretty  nearly  of  the  same  character  are  the  town^parks  about  the 
town.  Proceeding  to  Desert-martin,  to  the  westward  over  the  basalt 
ridge,  called  Sliabh-buoy,  the  soil  of  this  ascent  is  a  stiff  reddish 
day,  and  higher,  it  partakes  of  materials  the  same  as  tfae  mid- 
ranges  of  these  basalt  countries  already  described.  There  is  gravel 
in  abundance  on  the  west  slope,  near  the  bottom. 

Approaching  to  Desert-martin,  are  to  be  seen  banks  of  red  clay, 
covered  with  an  undulated  surface  of  gravel.  One  of  these  banks, 
when  opened  for  quarrying  lime,  shewed,  ist,  a  clayey  sand ;  sd, 
coarse  sand;  5d,  fine  sand;  4th,  coarse  gravel ;  5th,  soft marley  red 
clay ;  6th,  testaceous  limestone,  mostly  of  a  reddish  tinge,  sometimes 
inclined  to  blue ;  this  limestone  is  usually  found  under  the  red  grit 
which  separates  it  from  the  incumbent  and  white  limestone,  some- 
times by  an  interval  of  many  hundred  feet,  measured  perpendicu- 
larly. This  district  is  fertile,  and  extremely  diversified  as  to  outline. 

Between  the  mountains  on  the  west,  and  Sliabh-buoy  on  the  east, 
there  is  a  narrow  vale  towards  Moneymore ;  at  first  the  bottom  is 
clay,  with  a  covering  of  peat-moss,  not  improved,  but  very  improve- 
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able ;  farther  on,  the  soils  grow  light,  compodng  farms,  whi^ 
quire  a  continual  recruit  of  vegetable  manures. 

On  the  Cranagh-bum,  the  basalt  range  displays  white  limestone  to 
the  left,  not  perhaps  higher  than  loo  feet  above  the  lake,  while,  <mi 
the  right,  Sliabh-gpllan  presents  the  same  fossil  near  its  summit,  pep- 
haps  900  feet  more  elevated.  The  grounds  near  Moneymore  are  nei- 
ther unpleasing  to  the  view,  nor  unfavourable  for  cultivation. 

r 

'  Half  valley  of  the  Bonn. 

The  river  of  the  lower  Bann  commences  its  regular  channel  at 
the  close  of  Lough-beg,  a  little  to  the  left  of  Bally  scullion,  divicBng 
for  many  miles  the  county  of  Antrim  from  that  of  London-Deny. 
The  flat  district,  through  which  it  passes,  belongs  to  two  difierant 
counties.  Hence  the  propriety  of  distinguishing  the  district  which  is 
bounded  by  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  range  of  moun- 
tain to  the  interior,  as  the  half  valley  of  the  Bann. 

There  lays  a  very  extensive  bog  from  Ballyscullion  to  Olenowen.* 
Within  this  are  high  and  barren  swells,  with  lakes  and  amall  tegs 
between.  -The  shape  of  the  surface  might  be  conceived  by  imi^iiK 
ing  an  area  covered  with  bowls,  some  with  their  concaves  up,  jyod 
others  inverted.    Nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  to  the  west,  and  ui  the 

■ 

interior,  we  find  a  pleasing  territory,  around  Tubbermore  and  Fort 
William.  These  chosen  spots  lay  in  front  of  the  vale  of  the  Ma- 
yola,  and  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  great  bog,  which  extends 
northwards  as  far  as  Maghera.  About  the  last  named  town  the  lands 
are  in  many  places  fertile,  and  the  surface,  to  a  great  extent,  ^conaists 
in  swells,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  bowl-shaped. 

Describing  one  part  of  a  bleak  and  unvaried  region,  we  describe  it 
all ;  deaf  soil  or  rust  of  basalt,  ridges  or  tummocks  of  rude  basalt,  be- 
reft even  to  the  sloe  and  the  bramble.     There  are  certainly  excep- 

•  Tbb  makes  a  part  of  the  enormous  series  of  Jlow-bog,  which  may  be  seen  in  Uie 
map,  accompanyiiig  the  course  of  the  Bann^  and  widely  intermixed  with  the  flili  of  fliis 
district  to  the  borden  of  Dunbo. 
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tions ;  and  these  are  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  and  still  more  at 
their  junctions ;  where  these  happen,  we  find,  as  usual,  favourite  and 
fertile  swells. 

«  -  • 

Returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Bann,  where  it  receives  the  Claudy 
river,  we  meet  some  good  gravel .  By  the  way  of  M iagney ,  through 
Tamlaght  O'Creely ,  there  is  little  to  interest,  except  in  some* fortunate 
patches  of  fertility.  The  only  varieties  are  bog,  rock,  and  rusty  spil. 
From  Tamlaght,  with  some  exception,  the  same  naked  knolls,  the 
same  rock,  the  same  fruitless  soil :  here  and  there,  below  the  rocky 
knoll  a  lake  is  in  place  of  a  bog ;  but  the  tree,  that  used  to  shelter 
that  lake,  and  to  shadow  that  rock,  is  no  more:  at  the  Grove,  the 
picture  and  the  soil  improve. 

The  interior  of  this  region  is  greatly  enlivened  by  the  scenery 
around  Garvagh.  The  demesne  of  Mr.  Canning  can  boast  of  a 
beautiful  landscape  and  majestic  forest  trees.  The  bank  of  the  river, 
from  Garvagh,  past  the  glebe  of  Errigal,  to  the  lodge  of  Major 
Heyland,  is  among  the  most  picturesque  sceneries  of  this  county. 
The  soils  are  chiefly  rubble  and  rust  of  basalt,  in  the  lower  district ; 
in  the  middle  flats,  they  consist  of  lithomarga;  and  in  the  high  regions 
we  find  the  soil  a  decomposition  of  the  primitive  rocks,  and  the  rocks 
themselves  the  substrata. 

High  gravels  and  lakes  at  Kilrea,  which  want  only  a  replacement 
of  wood,  to  form  a  landscape.  This  pleasing  picture  is  of  short  con- 
tinuance; except  in  some  chosen  spots,  particularly  along  the  May- 
cosquin,  the  Agivey,  and  Aghadowey  streams,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Landmore,  Bovagh,  Keely,  and  Ballybrittan. 

At  Camus  there  is  some  nice  gravel,  and  even  loamy  flats. 
Near  the  Bann  at  Castleroe  there  is  also  good  soil.  The  same  flat 
extends  to  the  bridge  of  Coleraine,  but  it  is  cold  clay,  liable  to  flood, 
and  ill  managed.  Along  the  heights  is  the  farm  of  Tamnamoney, 
in  general  cold  and  stiff,  but  delightfully  situated  above  the  fall  of 
the  Bann,  at  the  Salmon  Leap,  and  overlooking  the  extensive  planta- 
tions of  our  first-rate  improver  and  resident  country  gentleman, 

S 


Mr.  Richardson.  At  Mr.  Kyle's,  and  to  th?  interiort  we  m^  witfc 
some  better  grounds,  especially  in  th^  bottpro^  ne.dr  the  suburl^  ef 
Kilo  wen. 

The  demesne  of  Jackson-hall  is  of  a  superior  Quality.  The  rest 
of  the  bank  is  barren  enough.  Fronj  Jackson-bstU  to  tlje  ssin4y 
country,  bordering  on  Ban-brook,  there  extends  along  the  river  a 
great  flat;  its  surface,  for  the  most  part,  mossy,  poached  by  tJie  feet 
of  cattle,  and  taken  up  with  unprofitable  plants.  Some  future  d^y 
will  see  it  dressed  into  meadow,  of  which  improvenjent  it  is  cert^fply 
capable. 

Let  us  now  pass  oyer  the  Bann,  to  sketch  the  $oil  an4  surface  of 
the  Liberties  on  the  Antrim  side. 

The  soil,  on  which  Coleraine  stands,  with  the  imine(}iate  town- 
parks,  is  a  rubble  of  basalt,  water-rolled  in  general.  Whatever  has 
been  the  original  hue,  the  surface  h^s  now  the  dark  brown  colour 
of  mould,  abounding  in  vegetable  matter.  The  opportunity  (rf  being 
often  dunged  is  in  part  the  cause  of  this,  and  of  it3  produ^vf^ 
capacity. 

Towards  Mount  Sgn.dle  the  soil  becomes  more  clayey  and  le39 
fertile.  Artificial  moats  or  raths,  peculiarly  that  of  Mount  Saddle 
itself,  diversify  the  surface.  These  are  more  ornamental  \>y  fX)^9ns  Sff 
the  planting,  which  is  flourishing  on  several  of  thern..  The  iislan^^  in 
the  Bann  are  not  without  their  share  of  landscape  l^eayty.  Och^ 
banks  are  in  a  state  of  stupid  incultivation,  over|^rown  with  whin. 

On  Mr.  Crommie's  property,  a  turfy  surface  is  sometimes  spread 
over  a  bottom  of  clay.  The  rounded  hills,  when  opened,  shew 
basalt  materials,  water-rolled  and  stratified,  some  to  the  size  of  a 
large  paving-stone. 

I  was  sorry  to  note  the  quicks  in  the  hedge-row  filing  greatly 
in  this  district.  The  same  defect  of  the  quick-thorn  in  most  of  the 
basalt  countries  is  observable;  the  plant  stunts,  and  the  bark  i$ 
covered  with  fog;  this  is  not  the  case,  to  the  same  e;sctent,  in  shistos^ 
soils. 


ftewrnlrtg,  or  father  ei^ssing  thfough  fiallynag  dhd  Batlyveh- 
dtick,  tve  find  sotne  shelving  gMuftd$,  with  i  soil  m6H  tdahag^Ahle. 

the  swells  afe  good  in  the  middle  pints  of  Kilockencarricik ',  the 
bottoms  afe  Of  coarse  meadow. 

deuce  proceeds  that  range  of  stratified  kfioUs,  of  which  Dutimol 
is  the  highest,  and  Which,  extending  by  Islemore  sttid  Ctoyftn,  cottflne 
the  liberties  of  Coleraine. 

By  Roselick,  Ballygallagh,  ind  Ballyaghratt,  keephig  to  the  hlglier 
lands,  we  pass  through  those  knolls  of  basalt.  With  all  their  accom- 
paniments. The  same  description  answers  to  all  the  higher  ridges, 
between  Mr.  Crommie's  and  the  road  to  Spital-hill.  From  the 
sandy  part  of  the  coast,  ranging  with  the  Bann,  towards  Coferaine, 
there  is  a  sloping  ground  of  nice  basalt  gravel ;  it  is  intermixed  With 
good  dark  vegetable  mold,  is  fertile,  particularly  in  barley,  and  pro- 
duces oats  in  great  request,  as  a  change  of  seed,  for  the  clay  farms  in 
other  districts. 

At  Flowerfield  there  is  a  dip  or  hollow,  in  whose  bottom  is  blue 
marl.  The  same  substance  is  abundant  in  this  neighbourhood  on 
the  west  bank,  and  in  the  channel  of  the  Bann. 

At  Bally  sally  the  rocky  grounds  push  almost  to  the  river,  strait- 
ening the  fertile  lands,  which  again  open  widely  on  passing  by  Mr» 
Blacker's  demesne,  including  some  neatly  dressed  town-parks  on  the 
north-eastern  approaches  to  Coleraine. 

I  shall  conclude  this  sketch  by  adverting  once  more  to  those  insu- 
lated knolls  of  basalt,  which,  at  a  distance,  so  much  resemble  Danish 
fortifications,  and  which  have  been  so  often  noticed. 

Whoever  considers  these  knolls,  will  find  them  to  be  a  structure 
of  very  hard  basalt,  and  in  general  so  pure,  as  to  attain  nearly  to 
a  columnar  arrangement ;  and  whoever  gives  himself  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  range  of  basaltic  strata,  on  any  great  extent,  where 
they  are  sufficiently  laid  open,  will  find  that  the  stratified  materials, 
taken  horizontally,  will  afibrd  great  variety  of  fossil  substances, 
from   the  hardness  of  silex  to  the  softness  of  «eatite.    Should 
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any  of  .these  strata  have  been  near  the  surface,  during  the  action 
of  waters^  in  immediate  contact  with  them,  is  it  not  likely,  that 
the  softer  materials  would  first  yield  to  that  element?  Is  it  not 
equally  likely  that,  where  the  harder  portions  of  these  strata  resisted 
the  decomposing  fluid,  they  would  retain  their  original  level  and 
posture  ?  If  these  questions  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  there  will  remain  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  those 
insulative  knolls  of  basalt,  without  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  thrust 
up  from  their  native  beds,  by  any  force  of  volcanoes. 

After  all  that  has  been  offered,  I  should  think,  that  the  description 
of  soils  and  surface  were  incomplete,  if  I  omitted  to  make  the  reader 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  interiors  of  those  great  barriers^ 
which  interpose  between  the  vales  and  vallies  of  the  county.  It  is 
not  to  tire  him  by  travelling  over  rock  and  heath,  but  to  lead  him 
through  those  secluded  inlets,  among  mountains,  known  to  the 
inhabitants  under  the  name  of  slacks,^  where  oftentimes  there  lurks 
a  charming  spot  of  fertile  soil  and  romantic  scenery. 

Slack  of  Faghanvale. 

This  leads  from  the  high  lands  of  Bally  wolly  through  Glassy- 
owrin,  (the  green  mountain-ash)  by  Altachacket  to  Slaghmanus, 
thence  by  the  slack  of  Bum-toUoght,  past  the  Ness ;  or  else,  by  the 
side  of  the  Ervay  stream,  passing  the  base  of  Mullaghboy,  and  so 
by  Brackfield,  to  the  vale  of  the  Fahan. 

Through  this  slack  two  roads  have  commenced,  which  will  be  of 
use  in  opening  the  bogs  and  lime-quarries,  several  of  which  lay  unex- 
plored in  this  district.  With  the  addition  of  lime,  great  wonders 
may  be  wrought  in  these  naked  glens,  in  which,  near  the  streams,  the 
soil  is  not  ungeniaL  At  present  the  cottagers,  scattered  over  the  best 
patches,  are  poor,  and  their  improvements  limited  After  topping  the 
high  valley-ground,  there  is  a  tract  in  sight,  between  the  fall  of  the 

*  The  term  slack,  though  provincial,  is  nevertheless  strictly  descriptive  and  meca* 
)>i:orical;  it  means  a  sinking  in  the  outline  like  the  partial  remission  of  an  extended  rope* 


waters,  looking  either  to  the  South-west  or  North-east,  which,  cbri-. 
sidering  the  elevation,  is  surprisingly  green.  Great  part  of  it  has! 
been  anciently  under  the  plough ;  nor  was  it  till  the  value  of  beef 
arrived  at  the  war  price,  that  the  holders  of  these  farms  were  induced 
to  waste  the  hamlets,  and  turn  the  ground  to  pasture. 

The  green  herbage,  skirting  the  banks  of  the  streams,  is. a  contrast 
to  the  heaths,  through  which  their  vales  wind.  There  is  scarce  any 
track,  still  less  may  we  call  it  a  road,  through  these  passages. 

In  some  places  the  rocky  falls  of  water  are  truly  enchanting  to 
the  lover  of  landscape.  The  recollection  of  being  far  from  any 
human  being,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  awful  contemplations,  which 
such  scenery  inspires. 

Passing  by  the  cromlech  of  Slaghtmanus,  there  is  a  slide-car  Tut- 
way  to  Listress,  and  thence  past  the  water-fall  of  the  Ness.  I  shall 
say  something  of  the  beauty  of  this  scenery  again ;  suffice  it  here, 
that  about  Listress  are  some  nice  lands,  .well  occupied,  A  great 
deal  more,  annexed  to  the  habitations,  under  the  title  of  outsport 
or  coarse  grazing,  might  and  will  be  reclaimed. 

Slack  of  Muff 'glen. 

This  begins  above  the  village,  and  is  at  first  not  without  fer- 
tility. At  Tamnyeerin,  and  by  Sliabh-buck,  one  is  even  surprised 
at  the  goodness  of  the  hanging  slopes,  and  the  forwardness  of  the 
culture.  The  mountain  land  is  extremely  like  that  already  men- 
tioned. Several  roads  are  now  in  progress  through  this  valley 
under  the  indefatigable  care  of  its  present  owner.  Entering  on 
Brackfield  moor,  in  order  to  trace  back  the  passage  of  the  slack, 
which  opens  at  Muff-glen  to  the  north-west,  you  pass,  in  the  first 
place,  over  the  barren  moor  of  Brackfield.  The  stony  substances, 
occasionally  coming  above  the  surface  of  the  bog,  are  all  shist,  and  are 
stratified,  except  in  the  instances  of  those  detached  fragments,  which 
are  bleached  on  the  surface,  like  bones  whitened  by  the  weather. 
Here  are  traces  of  ancient  timber.     On  the  left  appears  the  stream 
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of  Burh-toUoght,  with  the  hanging  oak  y^odds  of  Enraj.  lAHfietH 
is  thd  liext  village  which  occurs,  in  following  the  tradk  oftht  HSde^ 
car,  through  gullets  and  stony  asc^its.  These  bring  ydU  abd^d  flie 
woods,  which  fringe  the  beautiful  dargle  of  the  Nessj*  fl^otft  file 
Ness  you  take  the  open  either  by  MuUaghbwee  or  SlaghAadu^. 

These  are  the  defiles,  which  afford  mountain  passages  fiTbfti  the 
Foyle  to  the  Fahah. 

Slack  of  Laughermore. 

This  communicates  between  the  Roe  and  Fahan ;  it  operti  H  ^r^t 
vale  above  Cumber-Claudy,  one  branch  of  which,  passing  thif&tigh 
the  Faur-glen,  opens  between  Dungiven  and  Keeny^  the  Other, 
making  its  way  by  Ballyholler,  contains  fine  quarlies  erf  liili^^  a 
long  time  opened.  The  soils,  of  course,  are  improved.  Qri  fh* 
other  side  of  Muldonagh  the  Bum^toUoght  appears ;  its  st^unse  is  ift 
a  swamp  or  sheslun^  about  three  miles  to  the  north-east;  it  pia^ses  ib 
diis  glen  under  the  bridge  of  Loghermofe,  and  thence  winds  thfbugh 
a  green  little  vale  to  Slaghmanus. 

Close  to  Bum-tolloght-bridge,  there  is  a  high  swell  of  gravel. 
You  ascend  past  this  for  some  miles  over  steep  hills ;  the  highest, 
lying  west  of  the  road,  is  Loughermore.  On  the  left  is  a  gk'^t 
plain,  rather  a  slope ;  it  is  covered,  even  to  the  road,  with  stumps  elf 
fir-trees  of  great  size.  The  same  blocks  and  roots  occur  by  fhfe 
side  of  the  swamp,  where  the  Bum-tolloght  springs,  and  in  vatioui^ 
other  places,  proving  to  a  certainty,  that  this  naked  regk)n  has  tto/t 
long  since  been  a  forest,  whose  trees  ( mostly  pines )  have  been  rf 
the  greatest  growth. 

The  soil,  under  the  peat,  is  a  solution  of  shistose  matters,  vnth 
crumble  of  quartzy  slate ;  the  peat  from  two  to  four  fefet  in  depdi. 
This  wild  scene  opens  handsomely,  between  the  tops  of  Tartnakelly 

^  The  woods  of  the  Ness  were  sold  before  this  district  was  placed  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Mr.  Babington  ;  since  whose  arrival  and  residence  in  this  district,  it  baa  started 
inio  hew  life  and  beauty. 


and  Glack;  the  deso^it  improves  rapidly;  th^  p^tospecjt  lu  fine, either 
towards  Ballykelly  or  Newtown ;  from  both  wbfqh  places  ro^ds  hftve 
been  made,  not  long  since,  into  these  mountains. 

As  you  P449  th«  ruin  of  th^  oli  church,  which  clraes  the  gorge  of 
the  Mayola,  jtwp  pas3^3  Qwm;  one,  straight  forward  by  Gre^^ 
castle  and  the  Mountirloney  rang^i  which  helof9g8  to  the  county 
©f  Tirone;  the  other  towards  to^gh  Fi«.  The  deep  glen  of 
ravine,  which  borders  this  v^ry  9lfkm  passage^this  last  retreat 
of  the  persecuted  Drys4&^— h«s  l/9st  vmoh  of  its  nomantic  cha?* 
ra<^er,  having  Iwt  its  wqpd.  Farther  00,  the  boundary  of  the 
county  passes  through  two  Jakes,  which  lie  w(  the  mid/st  of  a  very 
elevated  flow-bog,  where  the  road  sometimes  trembles  under  the 
foot  of  the  horse.  In  this  wild  region,  the  fossilist  will  observe  with 
surprise  the  siiortness  of  the  interval  between  the  basalt  which 
tops  Sliabh-gallan  cm  his  left,  the  shist  rocks  on  which  he  stands, 
and  the  various  granites  close  to  his  right.  He  will  also  view,  not 
without  reflection^  the  loose  subsoil  in  the  highest  part  of  the  slack, 
which  is  eddy-formed,  and  consists  of  water-rolled  substances.  Nor 
will  he  neglect  to  consider  the  more  general  subsoil  of  the  heaths, 
which  is  a  sort  of  clay,  the  solution  and  fragm«)ts  of  substances,  in 
many  instances,  displaced  frpm  their  original  strata. 

The  narrow  vaje  of  the  Lissean  .opens  at  this  spot,  the  river 
springing  from  the  lough.  Mr.  Wright  has  hjghly  embellished  this 
mountainous  seclusion.  The  Messrs.  Magills  continue  the  improve- 
ment lower  down.  At  the  demesne  of  Ussane  the  plantings  are  a 
delicious  recreation,  after  long  tracts  gf  uninhabited  heath. 

The  river  being  the  march  of  the  county,  Mr.  Staples  extends  his 
decorations  on  either  side,  into  Tirone  and  Lpndon-Derry, — 

Vaousipus  an  Apulus  anceps. 

The  fields  are  large^  in  good  order,  and  well  inclosed ;  the  soil,  in 
a  great  part  rubble  of  granite  intermixed  with  fragments  of  shist, 


and  peat-moss.    The  grounds  thence  open  widely  into  the  flats  of 
Lough  Neagh  already  described. 

Slack  ofFeeny. 

It  is  opened  by  a  road  already  some  way  advanced.  It  will 
disclose  a  bottom  of  coarse  herbage  capable  of  improvement,  with 
liigh  lands,  which  may  one  day  be  converted  *  into  better  pasture. 
This  passage  commences  near  the  top  of  the  vales  of  the  Fahan  and 
the  Roe,  which  it  connects  with  that  of  the  Fahan,  offering  thus  a 
very  wide  and  useful  communication,  which  might  shorten  the  pas- 
sage in  the  ratio  of  six  miles  to  ten  and  a  half. 

Several  glens,  with  their  streams,  enter  successively  into  tlus 
slack ;  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  that  of  Fin-*glen. 

Slack  of  Moneynieeny. 

This  is  under  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  basalt  forelands. 
To  the  lithologist  it  is  extremely  interesting,  as  it  displays,  under  a 
certain  depth  of  the  argillaceous  freestone,  the  immediate  basset  of 
the  shist  mountains,  from  beneath  the  bases  of  the  basalt.  Its  junc- 
tion with  Ballynascreen  is  not  far  distant  from  that  of  the  former 
inlet;  its  connexion  is  thence,  with  the  vale  of  the  Roe>  by  the 
dreary  track  of  Tamna-arran. 

Slack  under  Camtogher. 

This  passes  to  the  east  of  Moneynieeny ;  it  shews  a  glen  alcmg 
the  river,  for  a  considerable  way.  The  country  is  entirely  basalt ; 
the  declivity  under  the  earn,  is  steep  and  dreary;  it  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Bann,  overlooking  the  fine  country  from  Maghera  to 
Tubbermore,  in  front  of  the  Mayola.  It  is  a  place  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  geologist ;  for,  it  is  near  this,  that  the  primitive 
mountains  rise  within  the  secondary  area ;  the  map  will  shew  this — 
the  section  will  exhibit  it  more  ostensibly.  In  the  lower  region  there 
is  abundance  of  marl  and  testaceous  limestone  discovered  by  the 
streams  under  the  sandstone. 
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Slack  of  Baliyness. 

From  the  top  of  Balteagh,  at  the  quarry  of  white  limestone,  you 
begin  by  this  passage  to  enter  the  wild  and  mountainous  district  of 
Glenuller,  by  Ballintemple,  by  Glen-ullin,  and  so  into  Garvagh. 
There  is  in  it  one  lime  quarry,  marked  in  the  map,  of  secondary  lime- 
stone, and  two  of  primitive.  The  soils  in  the  bottom  are  lithomarga, 
and  are  highly  deserving  of  improvement ;  it  is  partially,  but  in  some 
places,  thickly  inhabited  by  the  native  Irish.  Of  the  primitive  moun- 
tains, which  bound  the  southern  side  of  this  valley,  enough  has  been 
said,  the  rest  of  the  high  stratified  substances  are  varieties  of  basalt. 

Slack  of  Dunmort.  ^ 

#       »  •    • 

If  we  sought  the  easiest  and  shortest  communication  between  the 

precincts  of  Newtown  and  those  of  Coleraine,  it  is  certainly  by  this 

dip.     As  to  the  new  road  along  the  slope  of  the  Kedy,  it  may  be  a 

direct  line  from  Maycosquin  to  the  country  south  of  Newtown.     It 

dlso  opens  a  very  improveable  country.     But  if  a  line  were  marked 

from  the  bridge  under  Streeve,  by  Derrybeg  and  Dunmore,  and 

thence  into  the  great  bog  of  Coleraine,  the  passage  would  be  the 

shortest  and  most  level.     At  Dunmore  are  marks  of  antiquity,  of 

which  I  shall  hereafter  make  mention. 

To  the  north,  on  the  Dunbd  side  of  the  old  road,  is  the  ancient 
fortification  of  the  Giant's  Sconce,  which  also  is  noticed  in  its  due 
place. 

It  is  needless  to  particularise  the  openings  on  either  side,  which 
unite  themselves  with  this  mean  opening.  I  therefore  omit  some, 
which  contain  nothing  worthy  of  remark. 

Wherever  there  is  any  cultivation  in  the  higher  lands,  the  soil  is 
of  that  description  called  ( provincially )  deaf.  Such  is  that  from 
Stradreagh  through  Knockmult,  and  to  the  great  bog :  this  bog  has 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  lake;  it  has  banks  of  gravel  to 
the  north  and  east ;  its  depth  is  unknown. 

T 


On  the  side  of  Newtown,  the  lower  grounds  are  coarse  meadow. 
At  Largantea,  there  are  parks  of  fine  grazing,  which  fatten  cattle  of 
five  or  six  hundred  weight.  The  high  mountains  are  sometimes 
fertile  in  herbage.  The  plane  of  white  limestone  is  met  on  every  part, 
as  you  survey  the  west  entrance  of  this  slack.  The  whole  district  «# 
basalt,  with  its  accompaniments. 

Contrary  to  what  is  usual,  the  inhabitants  of  Knockmult,  (  which  is 
an  interior  ridge  of  these  mountains,)  are  of  great  stature.  The 
descent,  on  the  east,  is  into  the  suburbs  of  Coleraine,  and  the  soil 
there  differs  only,  in  having  the  darker  colour,  which  manures  and 
cultivation  confer. 

Slack  of  Druim-na-Gullionj  by  the  Bishop's  road  to  Lisnacrtdh. 

I  shall  say  nothing  here,  as  to  the  decorations  of  Down-hill, 
which  belongs  to  the  topic  of  plantation.  There  is  another  no  less 
interesting  improvement:  it  is  that  of  white  cabins  and  reclaimed 
soils.  This  has  been  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  lime  quarries,  the 
building  of  lime-kilns  along  the  shore,  and  the  constructing  thence, 
toward  these  high  regions,  roads  which  seem  rather  the  work  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  than  of  an  Irish  bishop.  I  have  been  told,  that 
Lord  Bristol  had  intended  a  passage  by  the  verge  of  the  heights  over 
Magilligan — an  aerial,  but  a  beautiful  tract 

I  know  nothing  more  grand  and  diversified,  than  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  Benyevenagh,  whose  immense  masses  of  fallen  strata 
in  subsiding,  form  terrace  after  terrace,  till  they  die  away  into  the 
sandy  flats,  bounded  by  the  lough  and  the  ocean.  The  narrow 
streight  of  Lough  Foyle,  the  ruined  fortresses  of  Green-castle,  the 
ranges  and  terminations  of  Innishowen,  are  surveyed  almost  with  a 
bird's-eye  glance.  To  the  west,  lay  the  distant  ridges  of  Donegal ; 
to  the  east  the  prominencies  of  Antrim,  bounded  at  last  by  the 
Causeway,  one  after  another,  present  themselves  into  the  plane^  of 
the  sea. 

The  flat  expanse  of  Magilligan,  Aghanloo,  Myroe,  with  the  valley 


of  the  Foyle^  §iid  the  vale  of  the  Roe,  are  extended  ben«ith«  The 
windings  and  junctions  of  the  rivers,  the  cultivations,  the  seats  and 
plantations  of  gentlemen,  the  villages,  hamlets,  and  tufted  cottage, 
excite  a  very  diversified  attention. 

Ranging  to  the  south,  we  find  the  basaltic  forelands  jutting  boldly 
into  the  vale,  and  forming,  one  vnth  another,  a  fine  perspective  of 
distances.  Contrasted  with  this  outline,  to  the  south-west,  the  swel- 
ling curves,  which  characterise  the  shistose  mountains,  occupy  the 
horizcxi. 

Geologicai  Recapitulation. 

In  parting  from  a  beloved  object,  it  is  the  very  suggestion  of 
nature,  to  turn  back  and  bid  a  reiterated  farewell. 

During  the  discussion  of  geological  topics,  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  important  observation,  which 
then  ocairred,  respected  the  relative  and  contrasted  circumstances, 
in  which,  the  comminuted  fragments  of  primary  and  secondary 
materials,  have  been  observed. 

It  has  been  stated  that  no  fragments  of  secondary  formation  are 
found  stratified  under  the  secondary  strata,  but  that  the  sands  and 
gravels  which  lay,  in  couches,  beneath  these,  are  all  exclusively  of 
primitive  materials.  On  the  opposite ;  it  has  also  been  stated  that 
the  gravel  ranges  and  swells  which  have  been  observed  to  contain 
secondary  materials,  mixed  with  those  of  a  primitive  character,  are 
not  found  in  strata,  disposed  under  extended  beds  of  regularly  strati^ 
fied  masses,  but  are  thrown  together  in  a  manner  indicating  an  ir- 
regular succession  of  repeated  violences;^  that  they  are  ranged  along 

*  Far  from  denjfng  the  extenshre  eflfects  of  subierranecusf  or  submarine  fires,  the 
autlior  admits  these  to  the  fuHest  extent,  which  philosophj  can  demand,  or  which  experi- 
ence can  produce.  He  is  even  struck  with  admiration  that  these  effects  are  not  still  more 
widely  diffused.  The  vast  quantitiea  of  inflammable  and  combustible  substances,  both 
known,  and  reasonably  conjectured,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  earth's  surface,  and  deep 
within  its  bowels,  are  causes  sufficiently  assignable  for  any  volcanic  effects,  which  have 
been  discovered,  or  can  even  be  supposed.   When  it  i^  comideredabo,  that  the  secondary 
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the  great  and  lesser  vallies^  into  \vrhose  cavities  they  have  been  urged 
along  by  forcible  tides,  confined  by  the  primitive  ranges  of  moun- 
tain, as  is  evident  at  those  junctures,  where  one  of  these  vallies  is 
found  opening  into  another. 

Now,  these  observations,  which  the  reader  will  find  more  detailed 
in  the  preceding  pages,  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  gck)log^ 
cal  contemplations :  they  appear  to  prove  decidedly  that  the  great 
overwhelming  action  of  waters  was  not  employed  till  after  the  con^ 
solidation  of  the  secondary  strata ;  insomuch  as  the  detached  frag- 
ments of  these  secondary  strata  themselves,  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  water-rolled  matters.  On  the  contrary  the  sands  and 
gravel-stones,  which  are  found  under  the  stratified  white  limestone 
or  basalt,  contain  no  particles  of  secondary  formation,  which  I  could 
yet  discover :  they  are,  therefore,  apparently,  the  debris  of  the  primi- 
tives only,  and  therefore  it  seems  that  the  consolidated  secondaries 
have  been  stratified  over  the  primaries,  and  have  been  probably  com- 
posed of  their  materials. 

These  observations  lead  to  the  perception  of  two  great  changes^both 
effected  by  water ;  the  first  is  testified  by  the  comminuted  particles  of 
shists,  gneis,  porphyry,  quartz,  and  granites,  which  are  now  found, 
exclusively ,  deposited  under  the  other  secondary  solid  strata ;  evid^ic* 
ing  that  these  solid  sand-formed  strata  have  been  partially  erunibled 
and  rolled  by  waters,  at  some  period  anterior  to  the  deposition  of  those 
secondaries,  which  now  lay  over  them.  Secondly,  there  appear  to  have 
been  a  subsequent  and  more  impetuous  agency  of  water,  by  means  of 

strata  are  most  abundant  in  such  inflammable  materials,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
quantities  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  productions,  which  are  found  within  the  boandariM 
of  the  basaltic  regions;  and  consequently,  we  may  readily  find  excuse  for  thoic  who  have 
been  misled,  by  first  appearances,  so  fiu*  as  to  confound  these,  distinguifhable  products*  - 
In  the  plutonic  theory,  as  well  as  in  the  volcanic,  there  is  a  full  share  of  just  applicatioii 
and  of  reasonable  inference;  but  they  both  argue  from  particulars  by  much  too  generalljr* 
I  should  think,  of  the  three  great  and  contending  systems,  that  something,  in  each,  is  ape 
and  true ;  and  that,  if  rightly  compared,  many  things  could  be  reconciled,  which'  now 
seem  incpnipatible,  chiefly  through  the  unphiloaophic  spirit  of  controversy. 


which  fragments  of  both,  primitive  and  seconckry,  have  been  carried 
away  from  their  strata,  and  have  beea  rolled  thence,  towards  the 
coasts  of  the  sea,  in  such  manner  as  has  been  already  described.  And 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  first  action  of  the  waters  was  more  uniform^ 
protracted,  and  gentle,  than  that  of  the  second;  because  the  frag- 
ments, in  the  first  instance,  are  minute  in  themselves  and  are  stratified 
with  a  general  parallelism ;  whilst,  in  the  second  instance,  the  frag- 
ments are  often  of  a  great  size,  imperfectly  rounded,  and  have  been 
deposited,  in  many  instances,  without  parallelism,  and,  as  it  were, 
by  frequently  repeated  and  violent  efforts.  It  is  also  a  remarkable 
fact  that  all  the  seoHidafy  strata,  though  they  consent  one  with 
another,  in  a  consjucuous  parallelism,  yet  do  not  coincide  with  any 
horizontal  plane ;  and  that  the  places,  where  these  deviations  ^  are 
most  remarkable,  are  at  the  extremities  of  their  promontories; 
which  curious  circumstance  the  reader  will  find  duly  represented,  in 
the  sections  of  these  secondary  promontories,  which  are  annexed  to 
the  map. 

There  are  also  other  instances  extremely  curious,  where  detached 
strata  are  found,  on  the  very  summits  of  lofty  primitives.  It  was 
not  until  after  I  had,  long  and  often,  studied  the  bearings  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  other  secondary  strata,  that  I  was  enabled  to  account  for 
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^  The  deriation,  here  mentioned,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a'natural  eflfort  to  rais 
the  secondary  strata,  over  the  tops,  or  against  the  sides,  of  the  primitive  mountaius,  to- 
wards which  these  promontories  are  hegioniog  to  approach.  According  to  this  theory,  we 
suppose  that  the  vallies  and  Likes  which  now  intervene^  were  formerly  filled  up  with  the 
continuous  materieM  of  those  rising  strata,  even  above  the  level  of  the  present  promontories; 
we  suppose  also  that  these  portions  of  strata  were  carried  away  by  the  impetuous  tides, 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  recal  of  the  deluvial  waten ;  that  the  eurrentb  of  these  tides  were 
directed  by  the  sides  of  the  more  solid  primitive  barriers,  from  which^  the  softer  and  more 
recent  secondary  stratifications,  were  separated  at  an  height  above  the  levels  of  the  truH'' 
cated  promontories,  and  to  the  depths  of  the  vallies  and  lakes,  as  we  now  observe  them 
to  exist.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  we  should  find  remnants  of  the  secondaries,  not 
along  the  bases  of  the  primitives,  (for  there  the  currents  ran  with  greatest  violence,)  but 
in  the  intervals  and  fissures  of  adjacent  vallies,  protected  from  these  currents-  And  the 
fact  is  so. 
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these  appearances^  or  to  reconcile,  in  this  respect,  geological  speoa^ 
lation  with  geometrical  measurements. 

A  mere  inspection  of  the  dotted  lines,  which  conduct  the  eye  from 
the  section  laying  over  Sliabh-gallan  to  that  on  Cam-togher ;  or,  in 
another  direction,  from  the  first-named  mountain,  toward  that  stnn 
tification  of  basalt  and  white  limestone,  which  dips  towards  Lough 
Neagh,  at  first  sight  will  discover,  that  these  secondary  strata 
(  apparently  insulated  )  have  been  originally  deposited,  by  causes  and 
efforts,  similar  to,  and  simultaneous  with,  those  which  formed  the 
other  secondary  strata ;  and  it  seems  fairly  conjecturable  from  all 
appearance,  that  these  detached  portions  were  formerly  connected ; 
although  the  strata,  which  occupied  the  interval,  may  have  been 
since,  perhaps  soon  after  their  formation,  entirely  carried  away. 

In  endeavouring  to  exhibit  these  real  appearances,  by  means  of 
sections,  I  have  been  induced  to  refer  the  altitudes  as  well  as  the 
inclinations  of  the  strata  to  a  line,  representing  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  manner,  in  which  the  secondary 
appear  to  rest  on  the  primitive  strata,  above  and  below  that  levels  I 
have  thought  useful  that,  through  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
county,  as  represented  on  the  map,  transverse  lines  should  be  dravMi, 
indicating  the  direction  of  each  intended  section.    These  sections 
(corresponding  numerically  to  the  lines  of  direction)  are  produced 
in  the  area  extierior  to  the  map.    The  scales  of  the  map  and  sections 
are  so  adjusted,  that  the  shapes,  heights,  and  distances,  of  the  most 
remarkable  mountains,  depicted  on  the  chart,  are  again  proportion- 
ably  exhibited,  on  the  corresponding  section,  m  profile.     To  these 
sections  characters  have  been  annexed,  by  whose  means,  not  only 
the  nature  of  the  strata^  their  transitions  and  mutuations,  with  th^  iS^ 
and  polarities,  but  also  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  their  explorations^ 
immediately  become  known. 

The  level  of  the  sea  being  assumed  as  the  base  of  these  superior 
sections,  to  each  of  them  a  submarine  hypothetic  section,  to  the  depth 
of  one  thousand  feet  has  been  added.    This  addition  has  been  made^ 
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as  well  that  the  fossil  contents,  beneath  the  sea-level,  mighti  be 
analo^cally  discovered,  as  that  the  whole  of  the  section,  whether 
real  or  conjectural,  might  be  advantageously  displayed. 

In  all  these  grand  and  captivating  speculations,  respecting  the 
origin  and  history  of  this  our  habitable  earth,  pursued  even  in  the 
freest  s|Mrit  of  enquiry,  the  genuine  investigator  will  repose,  at  last, 
upon  the  sublime  and  satisfactory  account,  as  it  has  been  transmitted 
by  the  sacred  geological  historian. 

An  elementary,  unseparatedy  unenlightened^  diaos ;  when  ''  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.'' 
The  continuance  of  this  inert  gloom,  from  the  beginning  of  creation, 
until  that  great  preparatory  suscitation,  when  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
on  the  face  of  the  waters."  Such  is  the  august  presentation,  which 
leads  from  a  shapeless  pre-existence  to  a  multiform  creation. 

This  newly  agitated  mass,  quickened  by  omnipotait  volition,  in 
its  first  act  of  extrication,  shoots  forth  the  prime  electric  tight,  accords 
ing  to  that  sublime  command—''  And  God  said,  let  there  he  light — and 
there  was  light  V* 

New  agencies  developed,  through  the  vivifying  mass,  before  there 
yet  existed  any  solar  radiance ;  out  of  the  elements  of  watery  chaos, 
the  chemic  influence  sublimed  an  atherial  meteoric  fixture ;  to  this 
arose,  suspended,  those  exhalations  which,  performing  the  behest  of 
God,  '*  divided  the  waters,  which  were  under  the  firmament,  from  the 
waters,  which  were  above  the  firmament ." 

By  this  very  exhalation,  the  diminished  waters  precipitate  their 
dissolved  contents,  no  longer  tenable.  The  various  earths  or  metals 
( now  let  free )  assume  their  structured  shapes ;  according  to  their 
impressed  affinities  arresting  and  fixing  in  their  solid  bulk,  an  immea- 
surable access  of  that  fluidit}%  from  whose  sinking  level,  the  moun- 
tains seem  to  rise  ;  meanwhile  the  tides  subsiding,  press  and  eddy, 
through  their  new-found  barriers,  abrading  from  the  recent  mass, 
those  fragments,  which  have  since  composed  the  unfathomed  depths 
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of  rolled  sands.  Such  was  that  grand  associated  fiat  of  the  Almighty 
'— -*^  And  God  said,  let  the  waters,  under  the  heaven,  he  gathered  tcgether^ 
into  one  place, '^'-^md,  let  the  dry  land  appear/' 

The  bountiful  assignment  of  sterile  forms  to  instantaneous  utility 
—was,  m  that  very  act,  made  manifest,  when  "  the  earth  hrtmghtfmrth 
grass;  the  herb  yielding  seed;  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit,  ({fter  his 

andr 

To  the  production  of  vegetable  life,  in  beautiful  arrangement, 

succeeds  the  fostering  and  maturing  changes  of  adapted  seasons, 

influenced  by  that  radiancy  which  now,  ( and  not  till  now, )  beamed 

from  the  sun  and  moon,  and  planets,  when  '*  God  set  them  in  the 

firmament  to  give  light  upon  the  earth.'' 

The  earth  enriched  with  vegetable  stores,  and  cheered  with  light 
and  heat — suth  is  the  appropriate  season,  when  air  and  sea  teem  with 
animation !  How  vast  these  stores  of  life,  although  "  the  fowls  oj  the 
d^Meave  but  perishable  witness;  yet,  among  "  the  fishes  of  the  secT 
we  find  continuative  monuments,  in  the  countless  exuvias  of  the  tes* 
taceous  tribes,  that  "  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  the  living 
creature  that  hath  life." 

The  most  eventful  act  of  this  sublime  recital,  brings  into  prepared 
existence  "  cattle  and  creeping  thirds  and  beast"  ^^znd,  last  Bud  first, 
appears  that  Being,  to  whom  was  given  both  use  and  rule— -alone 
indued  to  govern  earth  and  to  contemplate  heaven.-—*^  And  God 
said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image — after  our  likeness l" 

That  the  earth,  thus  fashioned  and  endowed,  was  suddenly  and 
fearfully  overwhelmed ;  that  the  agent  employed  was  v^ter;  that 
by  the  agency  of  that  very  fiuid,  from  which  it  first  arose,  it  after^ 
wards  was  displaced  and  torn ;— *that  then,  and  not  till  then,  oiganic 
forms,  deprived  of  life,  mixed  with  the  wreck  of  this  tumultuous 
agitation ; — the  spoils  of  the  equator  and  the  pole — of  the  deepest 
ocean  and  the  highest  mountain — mingled  and  inverted ;  '^  when  the 
waters  prevailed  exceedingly  on  the  earth,  and  all  the  high  hills,  that  wen 


%mder  the  whole  heaven^  were  covered!**  To  this  terrific  day  o£ primary 
destruction ; — to  this  source  of  secondary  *  arrangment,  we  have  thus 
traced  our  way,  guided  by  the  oracle  of  God :  and  to  this  testimony, 
if  we  presume  to  join,  the  lessons  of  the  sage,  the  song  of  the  poet, 
with  the  coincidence  of  geological  probability ;  it  is  only  to  proclaim  this 
harmonious  accordance,  through  which  we  may  happily  learn,  that 
genuine  philosophy  must  ever  be  the  reverential  interpreter  of  true 
religion;  and  that  it  is  something  very  different  froni  investigation 
which  is  repaid  by  infidelity. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. 

Lough  Neagh  is  fifteen  miles  long,  seven  broad,  and  covers  a  super- 
ficies of  58 ,200  acres  (Irish;)  its  level  is  only  thirty-eight  feet  above  that 
of  the  ocean.  The  shores  of  this  lake  are  formed  either  by  silicious 
sands,  or  extended  flats  of  marsh  and  bog  liable  to  frequent  floods. 
The  various  soundings  of  this  lake  are  marked  in  the  chart.  Its 
water  is  very  pure,  not  yielding  solid  contents  much  exceeding  the 
proportion  contained  in  rain  water,  and  this  excess  is  chiefly  carbo- 
nate of  lime  ;  it  is  therefore  esteemed  excellent  for  bleaching  linen 
cloth.  It  has  nevertheless  been  remarked  of  the  waters  of  Lough 
Neagh,  that,  they  convey  sterility  to  its  banks,  and  to  those  of  the 
River  Bann  which  issues  from  it.  This  quality  is  coupled,  by  those 
who  remark  it,  with  a  certain  petrifying  quality  attributed  to  the 
Lough.  I  rather  think  that  the  banks  of  this  river,  whenever  they 
are  naturally  sterile,  continue  so,  because  they  receive  no  deposits  of 
vegetable  matters  held  in  suspension,  such  as  other  streams  are  used 
to  confer ;  and  I  attribute  this  to  the  slowness  of  the  current  of  the 
lower  Bann,  and  also  to  the  Lake's  having  deposited  within  its  own 
area,  all  these  fecundatory  particles,  with  which,  after  the  manner  of 

*  According  to  this  view,  many  parts  of  the  secondary  strata,  which  had  time  to  con* 
aolidate,  after  deposition,  when  the  waters  coyered  the  earth,  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
W(eTe  afterwards  torn  away  by  the  currents,  during  the  retreat  of  these  high  waters.  In 
this  also  how  wonderful  the  agreement  between  sacred  hiftory  and  philosophic  obsenration  i 
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most  rivers,  it  might  have  been  charged,  when  rushing  with  sudden 
swells  from  high  districts. 

Another  property  ascribed  to  this  water  among  naturalists,  namel  j 
the  power  of  petrifying  wood,  early  occupied  the  public  attentioxi, 
and  has  frequently  excited  controversy  amongst  naturalists. 

After  attending  to  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject ,  it 
strikes  me,  that  this  may  be  a  deceptive  appearance.  The  soils  around 
the  lake  are  abundant  in  such  petrified  wood,  as  the  lake  alone  has 
been  supposed  to  produce. 

The  petrifactions  of  the  lake  also  exhibit  not  merely  wood,  but 
marine  exuviae.  Many  of  these  are  true  coralites,  the  same  as  chiefly 
compo^se  the  lime-stones  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  any 
border  of  Lough  Neagh.  I  think  that  the  lake,  if  drained,  would 
allow  us  to  discover  strata  of  these  same  descriptions,  now  con* 
cealed  either  by  the  waters,  or  by  the  incumbent  scnls  and  hogs^ 
which  are  spread  widely  through,  and  lay  very  little  above,  the  level 
of  this  lake. — In  fact,  varieties  of  calcareous,  silicious,  ferrug^nated, 
and  bitumenated  matters,  are  found  in  these  circumjacent  tracts. 

These  substances  consist  chiefly  of  roots  and  trunks  in  various 
stages  of  petrifaction ;  in  some  parts  of  the  same  specimen,  striking 
fire  with  flint,  in  others  effervescing  with  acid,  or  attracting  the  mag- 
net ;  and  in  a  very  great  proportion  approaching  to  the  consistency 
and  appearance  of  Bovey  coal.  If  the  dip  of  the  coal  pits  were  pro- 
duced from  Dungannon,  it  would  be  found  to  sink  under  the  level 
of  Lough  Neagh.  What  then  is  the  improbability,  that  similarly  bitu- 
menated, siliceous,  and  calcareous  matters  are  not  the  efllect  af  the 
qualities  of  this  water,  but  are  only  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  its  waves? 

The  pebbles  formed  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  are  mudi 
admired.  The  formation  of  these  also  has  been  ascribed  to  die  waters. 
of  the  lake.  These  pebbles  are,  for  the  most  part,  fragments  of 
chalcedony ;  and  this  same  substance  may  be  found  in  corisideifabie 
quantities,  among  the  basaltic  strata,  which  environ  Lough  Neagh  at 
various  levels.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  ascribe  the  nativity  of  diese 
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pebbles  to  tlhe  regions  of  basalt,  rather  than  to  any  deposition  from 
the  waters ;  and  am  inclined  to  suppose,  that  these  harder  substances 
resisted  the  destruction  of  the  elements,  whilst  the  softer  materials, 
in  which  they  had  been  embedded,  were  decayed  ;  that  thus  detached, 
they  have  been  rolled  forward  to,  and  rounded  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  This  appears  to  me  an  obvious,  simple,  and  natural  hypo- 
thesis :  according  to  this  view  therefore,  it  is  mechanically,  and  not 
chemically,  that  the  waters  act,  when  they  oflfer  these  pebbles  to  view. 

Rivers. 

The  name  of  the  Foyle  is  derived  from  two  Irish  words, "  Fe/' 
beneath,  or  sacred  to,  and  "  Beal  or  Baal/'  which  when  combined, 
are  pronounced  in  Irish  "  Fail,"  the  chief  deity  of  the  Pagan  Irish, 
as  well  as  of  their  Phenician  ancestors. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  majestic  river,  receiving  the  tributes  of  four 
other  streams  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  viz.  first  the  Fin  or 
Fair  river,  which  rising  at  Lough  Fin,  in'the  mountains  of  the  county 
of  Donegal,  passes  through  Ballybofey,  Castle-fin,  and  Claudy ; 
second,  the  Derg,  or  red  river,  whose  source  may  be  traced  to  the 
confines  of  Pettigo  and  Lough-earn,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and 
whose  stream  passes  through  Castlegore  and  Lough  Derg;  third,  the 
Stroul  river,  rising  near  Aghnacloy,  in  the  county  of  Tirone,  passing 
by  Omagh  and  Newtown  Stewart  in  the  county  of  Tirone ;  fourth,  the 
Monterloney,  which  river,  rising  in  the  mountains  near  Cookstown, 
passes  the  district  of  Gortin,  and  falls  into  the  Stroul  at  the  parsonage 
of  Moyle.  After  this  junction  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Mome  river ; 
it  next  receives  the  Derg  and  afterwards  the  Fin.     Each  of  these 
streams  extend  themselves  through  a  great  expanse  of  surface,  by^ 
means  of  the  many  smaller  rivulets  which  join  them  in  their  course, 
carrying  with  them,  in  rainy  seasons,  rapid  and  overwhelming  torrents. 
It  is  not  till  after  their  union  above  the  bridge  of  Lifibrd,  that  all 
their  titles  merge  into  that  of  the  Foyle. 
In  former  times,  to  aU  appearances,  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
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of  London-Deny  stands,  was  really  insulated  by  thh  riven  *  At 
present,  the  west  branch  is  filled  with  rubble  and  boggy  soil. 
Having  passed  the  fort  of  Culmore,  the  river  assumes  the  name  of  a 
Lough,  the  superficies  of  which  is  about  twelve  miles  long  and 
nearly  six  broad.  The  channel  is  fourteen  fathoms  deep  at  low 
water,  and  ten  fathoms  at  the  entrance. 

Vessels  turning  in,  when  it  blows  strongly  from  the  west  ot 
south  west,  run  a  considerable  hazard  of  being  stranded  on  the 
beach  of  Magilligan.  When  the  wind  blows  down  the  river,  it  is 
difficult  to  tack  up  to  the  quay,  on  account  of  the  extreme  narrowness 
of  the  channel.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  it  is  navigable 
to  Derry  by  large  vessels ;  a  frigate  sailed  to  the  quay  at  the  com* 
memoration  in  1788.  The  soundings  both  of  the  lake  and  river  are 
marked  on  the  map. 

The  Bann  or  White  River,  so  called  from  the  purity  of  its  waters, 
is  second  in  size  and  importance  ;  it  rises  from  the  Dears  meadow, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mourne  mountains ;  winds  through  Rath- 
friland  to  Portadown,  joined  by  the  Newry  canal,  and  falls  into 
Lough  Neagh,  at  the  ferry  called  Bann-foot,  after  a  course  of  thirty 
miles. — ^The  lake  may  be  considered  as  an  expanse  of  this  river, 
which  narrowing  at  Toom,  passes  through  a  rugged  country,  for- 
merly overgrown  with  wood,  tumbles  over  several  rocky  obstructions, 
particularly  that  of  the  Salmon  Leap,  washes  Coleraine,  and  proceeds 
to  empty  itself  in  the  sea,  four  miles  below  the  town.  The  navigation 
is  obstructed  by  some  shoals,  and  a  very  dangerous  bar.  If  these 
could  be  removed  or  remedied,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  river  could  be 
made  navigable,  from  the  sea  to  Lough  Neagh,  a  complete  commu- 
nication between  the  northern  counties  of  Ulster  would  be  eflfected. 

It  appears  as  if  the  course  of  the  Bann  had  formerly  run  north 
direct ;  by  some  revolution  among  the  shifting  sand  of  the  coast,  it 
now  winds  to  the  west,  and  again  to  the  east,  by  which  means  the 
force  of  the  current  is  diminished.  Between  the  sandy  promontory, 
which  now  forms  the  eastern  bank,  and  those  other  sand  hills^cm  the 


side  of  Port-«tewart,  there  exists^  a  visible  valley,  covered  with  shells, 
through  which  it  is  to  be  conjectured  that  the  Bann  formerly  had 
its  course ;  it  is  called  to  this  (lay  the  Old  Bann. 

The  river  (in  Irish"ruagh/'  i.e.  red)  whidiisthirdinconsequence,is 
the  Roe.  It  is  so  named  on  account  of  the  muddy  colour  of  its  torrent; 
hence,  Mir-roe,  or  the  flat  of  the  Roe.    This  river  rises  east  of  Mo- 
neynieeny  in  Gienshane;  after  its  entrance  into  the  lower  countries, 
it  receives  the  tributes  of  the  Owen-beg,  and  shortly  after  the  Owen- 
reagh ;  farther  on,  it  is  encreased,  on  the  opposite  side,  by  the  Gelvin- 
water,  and  next  to  this  by  the  Balteagh  river ;  thenceforth  it  receives 
in  succession  the  Castle  and  the  Curley  rivers ;   by  this  time  it  has 
advanced  near  the  flat  country  of  Myroe.    A  current,  derived  from 
so  many  mountain  streams,  must  be  liable  to  sudden  and  impetuous 
floods  ;  and  these  floods,  having  to  pass  through  a  level  and  winding 
channel,  in  the  latter  stages  of  their  course,  must  be  disposed,  on 
every  sudden  increase,  to  overflow  the  countries  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  channel.  For  this  reason,  many  acres  of  the  finest  grounds 
are,  with  great  difficulty,  defended  by  embankments,  and  remain  in  a 
state  of  lottery.  If  the  farmer  gets  his  grain  off,  before  a  rising  of  the 
river,  it  is  a  prize  of  the  first  rate :  otherwise,  calculating  the  dama-« 
ges,  which  a  flood  brings  before  or  after  the  maturing  of  the  grain, 
he  has  no  small  chance  for  a  blank.    Not  only  the  crops,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  in  danger,  in  times  of  excessive  flood  ;  and,  especially 
when  this  is  accompanied  by  an  in-blowing  wind,  or  by  a  spring-tide. 
Whole  families  are  then  obliged  to  remain  in  their  cabins,  surrounded 
and  often  filled  by  the  water,  although  they  may  have  provided 
against  accidents  by  the  artificial  mounds,  on  which  their  foundations 
are  raised.    Sometimes  their  cattle,  but  more  frequently  their  stack- 
yards, are  carried  away  by  the  flood.  These  floods,  with  the  scarcity 
of  turf,  form  a  counterbalance  to  the  many  advantages  of  the  un- 
commonly fertile  plain  of  Myroe. 

The  mud,  carried  into  the  lough  by  this  river,  forms  many  shifting 
banks,  which  hinder  it  from  being  a  convenient  port,  as  it  might  be 
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ufion  a  flmall  scale ;  otherwise,  the  channel  is  deep  enough,  in  high 
water,  to  receive  flat  bottoms  for  two  miles ;  and  even  this  would  be  a 
great  convenience,  as  to  the  introduction  of  shells  and  coals,  both  of 
which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  this  district. 

The  Fahan  is  the  fourth  river  as  to  size.  I  suppose  the  name  to 
be  derived  from  Foch^muin^  pronounced  in  Irish  Fauhin,  and  signi* 
faring  soft  provender,  alluding  to  the  grass  on  its  lower  banks.. 
Taking  its  rise  from  a  swamp  under  the  rocks  called  the  Eagle's 
nest,  on  the  verge  of  the  county,  at  the  base  of  Sawel  mountain^  it 
winds  onward  to  the  west,  receiving  the  tribute  of  rills  and  streams 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Its  course  winds  round  the  bases 
of  the  mountains  till  it  opens  into  the  district,  which  we  may  call 
the  vale  of  the  Fahan,  traversing  the  hollow  grounds  towards  Cum* 
her,  near  to  which  it  receives  a  considerable  addition  from  the  Gien« 
randle  river;  with  this  increase  it  turns  rapidly,  tumbling  over 
many  rocky  obstructions,  and  affording  sites  for  several  bleach- 
greens4  Near  Oaks,  Beech-hill,  and  Ashbrook,  its  banks  are  spread 
into  green  levels,  in  almost  all  other  places  they  rise  abruptly,  ccm- 
fining  the  vale  of  the  river  within  narrow  limits.  At  Clondermot,  its 
progress,  being  arrested  by  a  detached  ridge  of  the  shistose  mountains, 
the  Fahan  winds  suddenly  to  the  north-east,  receiving  here  the  stream, 
and  with  it  the  direction,  of  the  Gubbin  rivulet.  The  latter  part  of  its 
course  is  gentle  enough,  and  the  country,  which  it  passes,  may  be 
ranked  with  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  our  county.  The  Fahan 
is  navigable  for  small  craft  scarcely  one  mile. 

Ballyronan  Port. 

This  port  lies  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Lough  Neagh ;  at 
present  sloops  of  sixty  tons  can  load  and  unload  here.  There  is  little 
export.  The  import  consists  in  timber,  iron,  slates,  coal,  flax-seed, 
and  sometimes  oatmeal.  When  the  adjacent  country  shall  have  ar-r 
rived  at  the  improvement,  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
see, that  this  embryo  port  will  then  become  a  place  of  oonsequence. 
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Canals, 


A  Canal  might  be  cut  through  the  flat  which  separates  Lough 
Swilly  from  Lough  Foyle,  the  distance  only  four  miles ;  another 
canal  might  be  opened  between  the  landing  place  of  Ballymacran, 
and  the  town  of  Newtown-limavady ;  a  third  might  pass  from  the 
dam  of  Coleraine  through  the  flats  and  bogs  to  the  road  of  Porlrush ; 
this  last  might  then  be  connected  with  Lough  Neagh,  and  through 
this  with  thie  Belfast  and  Newry  canals.  I  shall  not  hazard  any  con- 
jectures on  the  utility  of  these  projects. 
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PLANTS.  GRAMINA,  &c.&c. 


In  pursuing  the  train  of  natural  history  we  now  pass  on,  from 
stratified  substances,  soils,  and  waters,  to  their  immediate  products 
among  the  vegetable  tribes.  ^ 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  catalogue,  it  occurs  that  the  following 
remark  should  not  be  entirely  passed  over  at  this  place ;  especiallj 
as  it  respects  the  origin  of  that  attention  which  has  been  raised,  and 
still  continues  to  be  attracted,  towards  a  particular  grass,  which,  for 
some  years  past,  has  been,  at  least,  sufficiently  extolled. 

"  The  grass  which  predominates  (in  the  county  of  London-Derry) 
is  the  agrostis  stolonifera,  called  by  the  English  joint-grass,  and  in 
the  Irish  language,  fiorin. 

"  In  the  low  meadows  of  Aghanloo,  it  grows  above  three  feet  in 
length,  and  is  so  thickly  matted,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  winnowed 
and  saved  in  the  space  on  which  it  grew. 

"  In  Magilligan,  the  soils,  compounded  of  moss  and  sand,  are  some- 
times alternately  ploughed  and  in  meadow.  No  care  is  required,  nor 
any  seed.  The  fiorin  springs  of  itself  luxuriantly.  I  send  six  miles  for 
this  hay,  rather  than  buy  any  nearer  home  mixed  with  coarser  plants/' 

Such  and  still  more  commendatory  was  the  account  given  in  the 
Statistical  Survey  of  this  county,  published  in  the  year  1802.  Many 
years  before  that  period,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pointing  out  the 
characters  and  advantages,  which  distinguish  several  varieties  of  the 
Agrostis,  all  equally  known  to  the  Irish,  under  the  general  nameof /^Sonn. 

I  must  confess  my  fears,  at  the  above  date,  lest  this  encdmium, 
might  then  have  appeared  somewhat  redundant  and  poetical.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  evinced  that,  slight  indeed  and  trivial,  weighed 
in  comparison,  have  been  my  sins  of  amplification ! 

There  have  been  some  who,  in  this  mere  respect,  have  stood  forth, 
unbidden  and  unbought  assertors  of  my  grassy  garland— but  from 
an  unassuming  culturist  I  learn  this  only  rescript  and  reprisal :  — -> 

**  Hoi  ego  veniculos fed-^iulit  alter  honoresV* 
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Catalogue  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Native  Grasses  and  Plants, 
observed  by  the  Author  in  the  County  of  London-Derry. 

The  Arrangement  is  alphabetical,  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  the  means  of  finding  the 
common  name,  with  the  description,  of  any  grass  or  plant  noticed  in  this  work- 


Botanic  Names.    Common  Names. 


Agrostis 

Alba, 

Geniculata, 

Caniiia, 

Rubra, 

Spicaventi, 

Stolonifera, 

Capillaris, 

Merltima, 


Aira 
Caespitosa, 
Flexuosa, 
Uniflora, 

Anthoxanthum 
odoratum, 

Alopbcurus 
Pratensis, 
Geniculatus, 


white  bent  grass ; 
crooked  bent  grass ; 
brown  bent  grass ; 
red  bent  grass ; 
silky  bent  grass ; 
creeping  bent  grass; 

fine  bent  grass ; 

sea  bent  grass ; 


turfy  bent  grass ; 
heath  bent  grass ; 
single-flowered 

bent  grass  J 
sweet  vernal  grass; 


meadow  foxtail; 
flote  foxtail ; 


Observations. 

aU  these  are  known  to  the  English  under  the  name 
of  joint-grass;  and  all  are  varieties  of  the  Irish 
F6ran  :*  they  are  all  aquatics,  and  thrive  hesU 
^  (where  they  are  chiefly  found)  in  marshy  mea- 
dows or  moist  ditches:  they  are  well  adupted 
for  burned  bogs,  especially  if  these  can  be  irri- 
gated, which  is  generally  practicable  in  Ireland: 
the  rubra  is  the  largest ;  the  stolonifera  the  best. 

the  commonest  of  all  grasses  in  dry  meadows  and 
worn  out  leas. 

this  grows  on  the  coast  of  Myroe.  It  might  be 
useful  in  banking  out  the  sea,  which  oflBce  it  is 
pfdbrming  by  the  gradual  progress  of  nature* 

generally  mountainous, 
in  mountains* 
In  woods. 

the  earliest  of  all  our  grasses ;  gives  a  fine  scent 
to  hay ;  is  most  common  in  woods  and  ooarse 
grounds. 

common  in  dry  pastures  and  meadowy, 
in  wet  grounds,  ditches,  ponds,  &c.  but  not  com-* 
mon* 


*  The  true  derivation  of  this  name  seems  to  be  Feur  (grass)  and  eon  (water)  which^ 
when  combined,  would  be  pronounced,  as  I  now  beg  leave  to  spell  it,  Ftran^  coming 
nearest,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  indigenous  Irish;  and  form* 
iDg  an  appellative  which  is  then  truly  descriptive. 
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of  rolled  sands.  Such  was  that  grand  associated  fiat  of  the  Alniigh^ 
'— «^  And  God  said,  let  the  waters,  under  the  heaven,  be  gathered  together, 
into  me  place, '^^'^nd,  let  the  dry  land  appear/' 

The  bountiful  assignment  of  sterile  forms  to  instantaneous  utility 
— »was,  m  that  very  act,  made  manifest,  when  "  the  earth  hnmght  forth 
grass;  the  herb  yielding  seed;  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit,  after  his 
kind/' 

To  the  production  of  vegetable  life,  in  beautiful  arrangement, 

succeeds  the  fostering  and  maturing  changes  of  adapted  seasons, 

influenced  by  that  radiancy  which  now,  (and  not  till  now^)  beamed 

from  the  sun  and  moon,  and  planets,  when  ''  God  set  them  in  tie 

frmament  to  give  light  upon  the  earth/' 

The  earth  enriched  with  vegetable  stores,  and  cheered  with  light 
and  heat — sUbh  is  the  appropriate  season,  when  air  and  sea  teem  with 
animation !  How  vast  these  stores  of  life,  although  "  thefowis  of  the 
air^'  leave  but  perishable  witness;  yet,  among  "  the  fishes  of  the  seeT 
we  find  continuative  monuments,  in  the  countless  exuvias  of  the  tes- 
taceous tribes,  that  "  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  the  liviMg 
creature  that  hath  life/' 

The  most  eventful  act  of  this  sublime  recital,  brings  inta  prepared 
existence  **  cattle  and  creeping  thirds  and  beasf'^^and,  last  andfott, 
appears  that  Being,  to  whom  was  given  both  use  and  rule— alone 
indued  to  govern  earth  and  to  ccHitemplate  heaven.— *'  And  God 
said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image — after  our  likeness  I " 

That  the  earth,  thus  fashioned  and  endowed,  was  suddenly  and 
fearfully  overwhelmed ;  that  the  agent  employed  was  TfVf^rr;  that 
by  the  agency  of  that  very  fluid,  from  which  it  first  arose^  it  afto^ 
wards  was  displaced  and  torn ; — that  then,  and  not  till  then,  oi^anic 
forms,  deprived  of  life,  mixed  with  the  wreck  of  this  tumultuous 
agitation ; — the  spoils  of  the  equator  and  the  pole — of  the  deepett 
ocean  and  the  highest  mountain— mingled  and  inverted;  ''  when  the 
waters  prevailed  exceedingly  on  the  earthy  and  all  the  high  hills ^  that  wett 


under  the  whole  heaven^  were  coveredT  To  this  terrific  day  <^ primary 
destruction ; — to  this  source  of  secondary  *  arrangment,  we  have  thus 
traced  our  way,  guided  by  the  oracle  of  God :  and  to  this  testimony, 
if  we  presume  to  join,  the  lessons  of  the  sage,  the  song  of  the  poet, 
with  the  coincidence  of  geological  probability ;  it  is  only  to  proclaim  this 
harmonious  accordance,  through  which  we  may  happily  learn,  that 
genuine  philosophy  must  ever  be  the  reverential  interpreter  of  true 
religion;  and  that  it  is  something  very  different  froni  investigation 
which  is  repaid  by  infidelity. 

% 

Lakes  and  Rivers. 

Lough  Neagh  is  fifteen  miles  long,  seven  broad,  and  covers  a  super- 
ficies of58 ,200  acres  (Irish;)  its  level  is  only  thirty-eight  feet  abovethat 
of  the  ocean.  The  shores  of  this  lake  are  formed  either  by  silicious 
sands,  or  extended  flats  of  marsh  and  bog  liable  to  frequent  floods. 
The  various  soundings  of  this  lake  are  marked  in  the  chart.  Its 
water  is  very  pure,  not  yielding  solid  contents  much  exceeding  the 
proportion  contained  in  rain  water,  and  this  excess  is  chiefly  carbo- 
nate of  lime ;  it  is  therefore  esteemed  excellent  for  bleaching  linen 
cloth.  It  has  nevertheless  been  remarked  of  the  waters  of  Lough 
Neagh,  that,  they  convey  sterility  to  its  banks,  and  to  those  of  the 
Hiver  Bann  which  issues  from  it.  This  quality  is  coupled,  by  those 
who  remark  it,  with  a  certain  petrifying  quality  attributed  to  the 
Lough.  I  rather  think  that  the  banks  of  this  river,  whenever  they 
are  naturally  sterile,  continue  so,  because  they  receive  no  deposits  of 
vegetable  matters  held  in  suspension,  such  as  other  streams  are  used 
to  confer ;  and  I  attribute  this  to  the  slowness  of  the  current  of  the 
lower  Bann,  and  also  to  the  Lake's  having  deposited  within  its  own 
area,  all  these  fecundatory  particles,  with  which,  after  the  manner  of 

*  According  to  this  view,  many  parts  of  the  secondary  strata,  which  had  time  to  con- 
solidate, after  deposition,  when  the  waters  covered  the  earth,  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
winre  afterwards  torn  away  by  the  currents,  during  the  retreat  of  these  high  waters.  In 
this  also  how  wonderful  the  agreement  between  sacred  history  and  philosophic  obser?ation  i 
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most  rivers,  it  might  have  been  charged,  when  rushing  with  sudden 
swells  from  high  districts. 

Another  property  ascribed  to  this  water  among  naturalists,  namely 
the  power  of  petrifying  wood,  early  occupied  the  public  attention, 
and  has  frequently  excited  controversy  amongst  naturalists. 

After  attending  to  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  k 
strikes  me,  that  this  may  be  a  deceptive  appearance.  The  soils  around 
the  lake  are  abundant  in  such  petrified  wood,  as  the  lake  alone  has 
been  supposed  to  produce. 

The  petrifactions  of  the  lake  also  exhibit  not  merely  wood,  but 
marine  exuviae.  Many  of  these  are  true  coralites,  the  same  as  chiefly 
compq;se  the  lime-stones  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  any 
border  of  Lough  Neagh.  I  think  that  the  lake,  if  drained,  would 
allow  us  to  discover  strata  of  these  same  descriptions,  now  oon* 
cealed  either  by  the  waters,  or  by  the  incumbent  soils  and  bogs, 
which  are  spread  widely  through,  and  lay  very  little  above,  the  level 
of  this  lake. — In  fact,  varieties  of  calcareous,  silicious,  ferru^nated, 
and  bitumenated  matters,  are  found  in  these  circumjacent  tracts. 

These  substances  consist  chiefly  of  roots  and  trunks  in  various 
stages  of  petrifaction ;  in  some  parts  of  the  same  specimen,  striking 
fire  with  flint,  in  others  effervescing  with  acid,  or  attracting  the  mag- 
net ;  and  in  a  very  great  proportion  approaching  to  the  consistencj 
and  appearance  of  Bovey  coal.  If  the  dip  of  the  coal  pits  were  pro- 
duced from  Dungannon,  it  would  be  found  to  sink  under  the  lerel 
of  Lough  Neagh.  What  then  is  the  improbability,  that  similarly  bitu- 
menated, siliceous,  and  calcareous  matters  are  not  the  effect  of  the 
qualities  of  this  water,  but  are  only  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  its  waves? 

The  pebbles  formed  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  are  mudi 
admired.  The  formation  of  these  also  has  been  ascribed  to  the  waters. 
of  the  lake.  These  pebbles  are,  for  the  most  part,  fragments  of 
chalcedony ;  and  this  same  substance  may  be  found  in  corisidei^ble 
quantities,  among  the  basaltic  strata,  which  environ  Lough  Neagh  at 
various  levels.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  ascribe  the  nativity  of  these 
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pefbles  to  tihe  regions  of  basalt,  rather  than  to  any  deposition  from 
the  waters ;  and  am  inclined  to  suppose,  that  these  harder  substances 
resisted  the  destruction  of  the  elements,  whilst  the  softer  materials, 
in  which  they  had  been  embedded,  were  decayed  ;  that  thus  detached, 
they  have  been  rolled  forward  to,  and  rounded  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  This  appears  to  me  an  obvious,  simple,  and  natural  hypo- 
thesis :  according  to  this  view  therefore,  it  is  mechanically,  and  not 
chemically,  that  the  waters  act,  when  they  oflfer  these  pebbles  to  view. 

Rivers. 

The  name  of  the  Foyle  is  derived  from  two  Irish  words,  "  Fey" 
beneath,  or  sacred  to,  and  "  Beal  or  Bdal^*'  which  when  combined, 
are  pronounced  in  Irish  "  Fail,'*  the  chief  deity  of  the  Pagan  Irish, 
as  well  as  of  their  Phenician  ancestors. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  majestic  river,  receiving  the  tributes  of  four 
other  streams  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  viz.  first  the  Fin  or 
Fair  river,  which  rising  at  Lough  Fm,  inthe  mountains  of  the  county 
of  Donegal,  passes  through  Ballybofey,  Castle-fin,  and  Claudy ; 
second,  the  Derg,  or  red  river,  whose  source  may  be  traced  to  the 
confines  of  Pettigo  and  Lough-earn,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and 
whose  stream  passes  through  Castlegore  and  Lough  Derg;  third,  the 
Stroul  river,  rising  near  Aghnacloy ,  in  the  county  of  Tirone,  passing 
by  Omagh  and  Newtown  Stewart  in  the  county  of  Tirone ;  fourth,  the 
Monterloney,  which  river,  rising  in  the  mountains  near  Cookstown, 
passes  the  district  of  Gortin,  and  falls  into  the  Stroul  at  the  parsonage 
of  Moyle.  After  this  junction  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Mome  river ; 
it  next  receives  the  Derg  and  afterwards  the  Fin.     Each  of  these 
streams  extend  themselves  through  a  great  expanse  of  surface,  by- 
means  of  the  many  smaller  rivulets  which  join  them  in  their  course, 
carrying  with  them,  in  rainy  seasons,  rapid  and  overwhelming  torrents. 
It  is  not  till  after  their  union  above  the  bridge  of  Liiford,  that  all 
their  titles  merge  into  that  of  the  Foyle. 
In  former  times,  to  all  appearances,  the  ground  on  which  the  city 


of  London-Dcfiry  stands,  was  really  insulated  by  this  riven  '  At 
present,  the  west  branch  is  filled  with  rubble  and  boggy  sail. 
Having  passed  the  fort  of  Culmore,  the  river  assumes  the  name  of  a 
Lough,  the  superficies  of  which  is  about  twelve  miles  lofig  and 
nearly  six  broad.  The  channel  is  fourteen  fathoms  deep  at  low 
water,  and  ten  fathoms  at  the  entrance. 

Vessels  turning  in,  when  it  blows  strongly  from  the  west  or 
south  west,  run  a  considerable  hazard  of  being  stranded  on  the 
beach  of  Magilligan.  When  the  wind  blows  down  the  river,  it  is 
difficult  to  tack  up  to  the  quay,  on  account  of  the  extreme  narrowness 
of  the  channel.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  it  is  navigable 
to  Derry  by  large  vessels ;  a  frigate  sailed  to  the  quay  at  the  com- 
memoration in  1788.  The  soundings  both  of  the  lake  and  river  are 
marked  on  the  map. 

The  Bann  or  White  River,  so  called  from  the  purity  of  its  waters, 
is  second  in  size  and  importance  ;  it  rises  from  the  Dears  meadow, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mourne  mountains ;  winds  through  Rath- 
friland  to  Portadown,  joined  by  the  Newry  canal,  and  falls  into 
Lough  Neagh,  at  the  ferry  called  Bann-foot,  after  a  course  of  thirty 
miles. — ^The  lake  may  be  considered  as  an  expanse  of  this  river, 
which  narrowing  at  Toom,  passes  through  a  rugged  country,  for- 
merly overgrown  with  wood,  tumbles  over  several  rocky  obstructions, 
particularly  that  of  the  Salmon  Leap,  washes  Coleraine,  and  proceeds 
to  empty  itself  in  the  sea,  four  miles  below  the  town.  The  navigatioD 
is  obstructed  by  some  shoals,  and  a  very  dangerous  bar.  If  these 
could  be  removed  or  remedied,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  river  could  be 
made  navigable,  from  the  sea  to  Lough  Neagh,  a  complete  commu- 
nication between  the  northern  counties  of  Ulster  would  be  effected. 

It  appears  as  if  the  course  of  the  Bann  had  formerly  run  nordi 
direct ;  by  some  revolution  among  the  shifting  sand  of  the  coast,  it 
now  winds  to  the  v/est^  and  again  to  the  east,  by  whidh  nieans  the 
force  of  the  current  is  diminished.  Between  the  sandy  promontoijy 
which  now  forms  the  eastern  bank,  and  those  other  sand  faiUs^cm  the 


side  of  Port-Stewart,  there  exists  a  visible  valley,  covered  with  shells, 
through  which  it  is  to  be  conjectured  that  the  Bann  formerly  had 
its  course ;  it  is  called  to  this  {lay  the  Old  Bann. 

The  river  ( in  Irish  "  ruagh,"  i.  e.  red )  which  is  third  in  consequence,  is 
the  Roe.  It  is  so  named  on  account  of  the  muddy  colour  of  its  torrent; 
hence,  Mir-roe,  or  the  flat  of  the  Roe.  This  river  rises  east  of  Mo- 
neynieeny  in  Glenshane;  after  its  entrance  into  the  lower  countries, 
it  receives  the  tributes  of  the  Owen-beg,  and  shortly  after  the  Owen- 
reagh ;  farther  on,  it  is  encreased,  on  the  opposite  side,  by  the  Gel vin- 
water,  and  next  to  this  by  the  Balteagh  river ;  thenceforth  it  receives 
in  succession  the  Castle  and  the  Curley  rivers ;  by  this  time  it  has 
advanced  near  the  flat  country  of  Myroe.  A  current,  derived  from 
so  many  mountain  streams,  must  be  liable  to  sudden  and  impetuous 
floods  ;  and  these  floods,  having  to  pass  through  a  level  and  winding 
channel,  in  the  latter  stages  of  their  course,  must  be  disposed,  on 
every  sudden  increase,  to  overflow  the  countries  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  channel.  For  this  reason,  many  acres  of  the  finest  grounds 
are,  with  great  difficulty,  defended  by  embankments,  and  remain  in  a 
state  of  lottery.  If  the  farmer  gets  his  grain  off,  before  a  rising  of  the 
river,  it  is  a  prize  of  the  first  rate :  otherwise,  calculating  the  dama-« 
ges,  which  a  flood  brings  before  or  after  the  maturing  of  the  grain, 
he  has  no  small  chance  for  a  blank.  Not  only  the  crops,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  in  danger,  in  times  of  excessive  flood ;  and,  especially 
when  this  is  accompanied  by  an  in-blowing  wind,  or  by  a  spring-tide. 
Whole  families  are  then  obliged  to  remain  in  their  cabins,  surrounded 
and  often  filled  by  the  water,  although  they  may  have  provided 
against  accidents  by  the  artificial  mounds,  on  which  their  foundations 
are  raised.  Sometimes  their  cattle,  but  more  frequently  their  stack- 
yards, are  carried  away  by  the  flood.  These  floods,  with  the  scarcity 
of  turf,  form  a  counterbalance  to  the  many  advantages  of  the  un- 
commonly fertile  plain  of  Myroe. 

The  mud,  carried  into  the  lough  by  this  river,  forms  many  shifting 
banks,  which  hinder  it  from  being  a  convenient  port,  as  it  might  be 


upon  a  dmall  scale ;  oth^rwbe^  the  channel  is  deep  enough,  in  high 
water,  to  receive  flat  bottoms  for  two  miles;  and  even  this  would  be  a 
great  convenience,  as  to  the  introduction  of  shells  and  coals,  both  of 
which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  this  district. 

The  Fahan  is  the  fourth  river  as  to  size.  I  suppose  the  name  to 
be  derived  from  Foch-mnm,  pronounced  in  Irish  Fauhin^  and  sigm^ 
fying  soft  provender,  alluding  to  the  grass  on  its  lower  banks.* 
Taking  its  rise  from  a  swamp  under  the  rocks  called  the  Eagle's 
ne&t,  on  the  verge  of  the  county,  at  the  base  of  Sawel  mountain,  it 
winds  onward  to  the  west,  receiving  the  tribute  of  rills  and  streams 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Its  course  winds  round  the  bases 
of  the  mountains  till  it  opens  into  the  district,  which  we  may  call 
the  vale  of  the  Fahan,  traversing  the  hollow  grounds  towards  Cum* 
ber,  near  to  which  it  receives  a  considerable  addition  from  the  Glen* 
randle  river;  with  this  increase  it  turns  rapidly,  tumbling  over 
many  rocky  obstructions,  and  affording  sites  for  several  bleadi- 
greens*  Near  Oaks,  Beech-hill,  and  Ashbrook,  its  banks  are  spread 
into  green  levels,  in  almost  all  other  places  they  rise  abruptly,  con- 
fining the  vale  of  the  river  within  narrow  limits.  At  Clondermot,  its 
progress,  being  arrested  by  a  detached  ridge  of  the  shistose  mountains, 
the  Fahan  winds  suddenly  to  the  north-east,  receiving  here  the  stream, 
and  with  it  the  direction,  of  the  Gubbin  rivulet.  The  latter  part  of  its 
course  is  gentle  enough,  and  the  country,  which  it  passes,  may  be 
ranked  with  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  our  county.  The  Fahan 
is  navigable  for  small  craft  scarcely  one  mile. 

« 

Ballyronan  Port. 

This  port  lies  on  the  north-west  comer  of  Lough  Neagh ;  at 
present  sloops  of  sixty  tons  can  load  and  unload  here.  There  is  little 
export.  The  import  consists  in  timber,  iron,  slates,  coal,  flax-seed, 
and  sometimes  oatmeal.  When  the  adjacent  country  shall  have  ar-r 
rived  at  the  improvement,  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
see, that  this  embryo  port  will  then  become  a  place  of  oonscquenoe. 


C.  m  3 

Canals, 

A  Canal  might  be  cut  through  the  flat  which  separates  Lough 
Swilly  from  Lough  Foyle,  the  distance  only  four  miles ;  another 
canal  might  be  opened  between  the  landing  place  of  Ballymacran, 
and  the  town  of  Newtown-limavady ;  a  third  might  pass  from  the 
dam  of  Coleraine  through  the  flats  and  bogs  to  the  road  of  Porlrush ; 

« 

this  last  might  then  be  connected  with  Lough  Neagh,  and  through 
this  with  the  Belfast  and  Newry  canals.  I  shall  not  hazard  any  con- 
jectures on  the  utility  of  these  projects. 
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PLANTS,  GRAMINA,  &c.&c. 


In  pursuing  the  train  of  natural  history  we  now  pass  on,  from 
stratified  substances,  soils,  and  waters,  to  their  immediate  products 
among  the  vegetable  tribes. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  catalogue,  it  occurs  that  the  following 
remark  should  not  be  entirely  passed  over  at  this  place ;  especiallj 
as  it  respects  the  origin  of  that  attention  which  has  been  raised,  and 
still  continues  to  be  attracted,  towards  a  particular  grass ^  which,  for 
some  years  past,  has  been,  at  least,  sufficiently  extolled. 

"  The  grass  which  predominates  (in  the  county  of  London-Derry ) 
is  the  agrostis  stolonifera,  called  by  the  English  joint-grass,  and  in 
the  Irish  language,  fiorin. 

"  In  the  low  meadows  of  Aghanloo,  it  grows  above  three  feet  in 
length,  and  is  so  thickly  matted,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  wimiowed 
and  saved  in  the  space  on  which  it  grew. 

"  In  Magilligan,  the  soils,  compounded  of  moss  and  sand,  are  some- 
times alternately  ploughed  and  in  meadow.  No  care  is  required,  nor 
any  seed.  The  fiorin  springs  of  itself  luxuriantly.  I  send  six  miles  for 
this  hay,  rather  than  buy  any  nearer  home  mixed  with  coarser  plants/' 

Such  and  still  more  commendatory  was  the  account  given  in  the 
Statistical  Survey  of  this  county,  published  in  the  year  1802.  Many 
years  before  that  period,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pointing  out  the 
characters  and  advantages,  which  distinguish  several  varieties  of  the 
Agrostis  J  all  equally  known  to  the  Irish,  under  the  general  n^meof  Fiorin. 

I  must  confess  my  fears,  at  the  above  date,  lest  this  encomium, 
might  then  have  appeared  somewhat  redundant  and  poetical.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  evinced  that,  slight  indeed  and  trivial,  weighed 
in  comparison,  have  been  my  sins  of  amplification  I 

There  have  been  some  who,  in  this  mere  respect,  have  stood  forth, 
unbidden  and  unbought  assertors  of  my  grassy  garland—but  from 
an  unassuming  culturist  I  learn  this  only  rescript  and  reprisal :  — -> 

^  Ba$  ego  veniculos fed-^tulit  alter  honaresV* 
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Catalogue  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Native  Grasses  and  Plants, 
observed  by  the  Author  in  the  County  of  London-Derry. 

The  Arrangement  is  alphabetical,  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  the  means  of  finding  the 
common  name,  with  the  description,  of  any  grass  or  plant  noticed  in  this  work. 


Botanic  Names.    Common  Names. 


Agrostis 

Alba, 

Geniculata, 

Canina, 

Rubra, 

Spicaventi, 

Stolonifera, 

CapillariS| 

Merltima, 


Aira 
Caespitosa, 
Flexuosa, 
Uniflora, 

Anthoxanthum 
odoratum, 

Alopbcuru» 
Pratensis, 
Geniculatus, 


white  bent  grass ; 
crooked  bent  grass ; 
brown  bent  grass  i 
red  bent  grass ; 
silky  bent  grass ; 
creeping  bent  grass; 

fine  bent  grass ; 

sea  bent  grass ; 


turfy  bent  grass ; 
heath  bent  grass ; 
single-flowered 

bent  grassy 
sweet  vernal  grass; 


meadow  foxtail; 
flote  foxtail ; 


Observations. 

aU  these  are  known  to  the  English  under  the  name 
of  Joint-grass;  and  all  are  varieties  of  the  Irish 
F6ran  :*  they  are  all  aquatics,  and  thrive  best^ 
(where  they  are  chiefly  found)  in  marshy  mea- 
dows or  moist  ditches:  they  are  well  adapted 
for  burned  bogs,  especially  if  these  can  be  irri- 
gated, which  is  generally  practicable  in  Ireland: 
the  rubra  is  the  largest ;  the  stolonifera  the  best. 

the  commonest  of  all  grasses  in  dry  meadows  and 
worn  out  leas. 

this  grows  on  the  coast  of  Myroe.  It  might  be 
useful  in  banking  out  the  sea,  which  oflBce  it  is 
pfdbrming  by  the  gradual  progress  of  nature* 

generally  mountainous, 
in  mountains* 
in  woods. 

the  earliest  of  all  our  grasses ;  gives  a  fine  scent 
to  hay ;  is  most  common  in  woods  and  ooarse 
grounds. 

common  in  dry  pastures  and  meadows, 
in  wet  grounds,  ditches,  ponds,  &c.  but  not  com-> 
mon. 


*  The  true  derivation  of  this  name  seems  to  be  Feur  (grass)  and  eon  (water)  which^ 
when  combined,  would  be  pronounced,  as  I  now  beg  leave  to  spell  it,  Ftranj  coming 
nearest,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  indigenous  Irish;  and  form* 
iDg  an  appellative  which  is  then  truly  descriptive. 
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Botanic  Niames.    Common  Names. 


A  VENA 

Pubescens^ 
Flavescens, 
Arundo 
Phragmltes, 


tall  oal  grass ) 
rough  oat  grasa; 
yellow  oat  grass ; 

reed; 


Arundo 
Calam^grostis^      woolly  reed ; 


Arenaria^ 

sea  reed  5 

Astragalus 

Glycyphyllos, 

liquorice  vetch  i 

Alghbmilla 

Vulgaris, 

lady's  mantle ; 

Alpina, 

cinquefoil  lady's 

mantle ; 

ACHILLBA 

Millefolium^ 

yarrow; 

Ptarmica, 

common  sneeze- 

wort; 

Anemonx 

• 

Nemorosa, 

wood  anemone ; 

Anagallis 

Arvensb, 

blue  pimpernel ; 

Ammi 

Majus, 

bishop's  weed ; 

Angelica 
Sylvestris,  wild  angelica  ; 

Alsinv 
Media,  chickweed ; 


ObserveUions. 

a  pestilent  weed  in  gardens  and  worn*out  gnMukb- 
on  barren  lands  in  Magilligan. 
not  so  common. 

called  by  the  weavers  empty  rod,  used  to  tiHad  yarn 
in  the  shuttle ;  common  in  wet  grounds  in 
Magilligan,  and  elsewhere* 

frequent  in  the  pioist  meadows  of  Magillqpui ; 

low  ditches  of  Aghanloo,  &c. 
on  the  shores,  not  comtfion. 

in  mountain  pastures. 


very  common  ;  a  plant  of  no  small  el^anc^e. 
like  the  former,  but  less;  it  is  common  in  the 
pastures. 

on  pastures,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fahan,  &c. 
in  woods. 


gieatly  over-runs  high  pastures,  especially  the 
Grange  of  Largantea ;  it  is  reckoned  good^  when 
made  into  salve,  for  the  scab  in  horses. 

in  corn  fields,  not  common ;  there  is  a  reddish 
variety  of  this,  a  smaller  plant. 

a  very  pestilent  weed  in  gardens  and  near  wmtts  in 
any  ground ;  abounds  at  the  old  f<»t  of  BaUy- 
castle.  Sheep  eat  this  greedily,  especially  uriien 
ill  of  the  rot. 

in  woods  or  moist  hedges,  an  aromatic  plant. 

in  loose  and  rich  ground^  and  in  gardens^  a  troo* 
blesome  weed;  the  young  shoots  equal  to 
spinach  in  spring. 


J 
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Botanic  Names.   Cammtm  Names. 


Allium 
Uraoum^ 


rtmson; 


Arbnaria 

Peploidesy 
Serpyllifolia^ 

Vcrna, 

AlfTHTLLIS 

Vulneraria. 

Artemisia 
Vulgaris, 


sea  sand-wort ; 
thyme-leaved   are- 


Obsefvaiians. 

it  is  called  ramps  by  the  ianners;  abouDds  ia 
Ballymaghir,  has  a  powerful  taste  of  onions ; 
pollutes  milk,  if  eaten  by  cows;  the  country 
people  eat  it,  both  as  a  medicine  and  a  dainty. 

an  elegant  plant,  abounds  along  the  coast. 


nana ; 


on  the  sands  of  Magilligan. 
mountain  arenaria;    among  the  fallen  rocks  of  Benyevenagh. 


yellow  kindney- 
vetch  5 

Mug  wort  3 


Anthemis 
Arvensis,  corn  chamomile ; 

Arctium 
Lappa,  burdock ; 


Arum 
Maculatum,         spotted  wake« 


Portulacoides, 
Atbiplbx 

Hastata, 

ASPLICNIUM, 


robin ; 

sea  purslane;. 

lamb's  quarters ; 
Hartstong  UB ; 


Aga  Hicus,       mushroom ; 
Briza 

Media,  middle   quaking 

grass; 


on  rocky  pastures ;  abundant  at  Down-hill ;  a 
good  dye-stuff,  and  ornamental  plant. 

an  odoriferous  plant;  grows  rery  rank  in  the  crofts 
of  Ballycastle ;  very  common  elsewhere ;  a 
powerful  antiseptic  ;  restores  sour  beer. 

In  com  fields  common;  there  are  other  varieties 
of  this. 

on  highways,  &c.  well  known.  Before  flowering, 
the  stems  eat  like  asparagus,  if  boiled  ;  if  raw, 
they  m^y  be  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar;  the 
roots  are  equal  to  sarsapariUa. 

abounds  among*  the  wastes  from  Bally-carton  to 
Down-hill ;  the  root  of  it  makes  starch ;  the 
beny  hot  and  caustic. 

near  Carra-muddle,  on  the  shore- 

in  gardens  and  waste  grounds ;  a  spinach. 

several  varieties ;  that  called  maiden's-hair  grows 
on  the  Kedy,  and  among  the  fallen  rocks  of 
Benbradagh  ;  of  this  tlie  capiilaire  is  made. 

many  varieties  ;  the  campestris  very  common. 

in  pastures,  rare. 


fi^ss:} 


ObservaHom^ 


Secalious^ 


Botanic  Names.  Common  Names. 

Bromu8 

field  brome-grass ;     called  by  the  farmers  sturdy;  powerfully  oareolie, 

abounds  \u  barley  fields^  and,  when  distilled  into 
whiskey,  excites  sickness  and  phrensy,  and  after- 
wards stupor ;  it  is  a  dye-stuff. 

rough  brome-grass;     in  corn  fields. 

soft  brome-grass ;       in  meadows,  fields,  hedges,  &c. 

barren    brome* 


Squarrosus, 

Mollis, 

Sterilis, 


Sylvaticus, 

BORAGO 

OflBcinalis, 


grass; 
wood,  or  hairy 
brome-grass ; 

borage; 
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•all  coarse  and  bad  grasses. 


BUNIUM 

Bulbocastanum,  earthnut; 


Brassica 

Napus, 

Rapa, 

BiDBNS 

Tripartita, 

Bbllis 

Perennis, 


rape; 


wild  turnip ; 
water  hemp ; 


dais»ey; 


very  common  at  Ballycastle,  on  the  west  of  the 
Bann,  and  elsewhere ;  when  young,  a  good 
sallad,  tastes  like  cucumber;  used  for  cool  ciipt« 

called,  provincially,  pig-nut,  very  common  in 
woods,  pastures,  &c. ;  the  root  is  very  gratcfol; 
in  some  countries,  it  is  said  to  be  offered  as  a 
desert. 

grows  wild  in  Magilligan  to  a  good  size  ;  a  native 

plant ;  might  be  sown  for  stubble  pastures. 
common  in  com  fields. 

in  marshy  grounds,  a  good  dye-stuff. 


Btssus, 


Bvssus; 


almost  every  where,  but  delighting  in  dry  and  cal- 
careous soil, 
of  this  there  are  many  minute  varieties^  on 
old  wood,  &c* 
CALLrraiCHB 
Vema,  vulgaris,    water  horsetail,  or    in  wet  grounds  in  Magilligan,  &c.;   there 

star-grass ;  other  varieties ;  they  are  all  alkaline. 

Caltba 
Faluftris,  marsh  marygold ;       well  known  by  the  name  of  May-flowq/RUewwl 

before  the  doors  before  sun-rising  on  Um  lit  of 
May ;  a  dye-stuff. 


•^UjJ 
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Campanula 
Rotundifolia,        round-leafed  bell- 
flower ; 
Cbarophtllum 
Sylvestre,  cow-weed ; 

COMARUM 

Paliistre,  marsh  cinquefoil ; 

Ctnosurus 
Cristatusy  crested  dog's-tail ; 

Convolvulus 
Sepium,  great  bind-weed ; 


Observations, 


jChbnopodium 
Muralcy 
Serotinum, 
Album, 
Maritimum, 

CONIUM 

Maculatum, 


wall  goose-foot ; 
late  flowering  blite; 
common  orach  ; 
sea  blite ; 

hemlock ; 


Chironia 
Centaureum,        centory ; 

CucuBALua 
Behen,  bladder 


COTTLSDON 

Lately  yellow  navelwort ; 

Cbrastium 

Vulgatum,  narrow-leaved 

mouse-ear 
chickweed ; 
oommon   chick- 
weed; 


Arteustf 


Cochlbabia 
officinalis^  fconry  grass  ; 

Annorica,  hone-radisb ; 


on  the  barren  pastures  near  Down-hill^  and  elae* 
where ;  a  dye-stufil 

in  shady  places ;  a  dye*stuff. 

in  the  wet  meadows  of  Aghanloo;  a  dye-stuff; 

in  dry  pastures  common ;  an  excellent  sheep  grass ; 

among  the  planting  nearest  the  sea,  I>own*hill;  a 
good  purgative,  according  to  the  herbalists. 

in  rubbish,  or  rich  gardens. 

on  old  dunghills. 

in  gardens,  a  weed. 

on  the  coast,  not  very  common. 

in  rich  soils  and  shady  situations ;  very  poisonous ; 
applied  to  cancers ;  goats  eat  it  with  avidity  and 
without  harm. 

named  from  Chiron  the  Centaur,  preceptor  to 
Achilles;  a  very  bitter  plant;  a  substitute  for  hops. 

seldom  in  com  fields ;  but  a  variety  of  it  abounds 
on  the  rocks  near  Down-hill. 

at  Mr.  Alexander's  green,  at  the  Dog-leap,  above 
Newtown-limavady. 

in  meadows. 


in  gardens',  loose  arable,  or  pasture ;  used  as  h  stupe 
for  sprains  and  tumors. 

abounds  at  Port-stewart  among  the  rocks, 
in  the  sandy  hill  of  lower  Drumbane. 
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Botanic  Names.   Common  Names. 

Cardaminb 
Pratensis,  Lady's  ttnodc ; 

Crbpis 
Tectorum^ 


Observations. 


in  wet  meadows. 


Biennis, 

Carduus 
Arrensis, 
Crispus, 
Marianus, 


smooth  hawk's- 

beard ; 
rough   hawk's 

beard ; 

way  tbisde ; 
curled  thistle ; 
mild  thistle ; 


on  pastures  and  walls. 


in  meadows. 


in  fields,  everywhere, 
in  ditches,  &c« 

I  met  this  only  in  Magilligan  ;  the  leaf  is 
gated ;  the  whole  plant  has  the  appearance  at 


CSNTAUREA 

Cyanus, 

blue  bottle ; 

Nigra, 

knap  weed ; 

Scabiosa, 

great  knap-weed 

Carbx 

Dioica, 

small  carex ; 

Panicea, 

pink  carex ; 

Vesicaria, 

bladder  carex ; 

Dacttlis 

Glomerata, 

rough   cock-foot 

grass; 

• 

Daucus 

Corota, 

wild  carrot ; 

Digitalis 

Purpurea, 

fox-glove ; 

Blymus 

Arenarius, 

sea  lime-grass ; 

£PIM)BIUM 

Angustifblium, 

rose-bay   wilbw- 

an  exotic ;    it  is  called  by  the 
thistle,  or  blessed  thistle,  firom   its 
virtues. 

in  com  fields,  and  in  ditches,  commoiu 
in  natural  meadows. 


)  these  and  other  varieties  are  to  be  found  io  high, 
r     wet,  and  barren  grounds. 


in  rich  meadows,  near  hedges,  in  orchanb  ; 
mon  ;  an  early  and  abundant  grass ;  woglkf^ 
cultivation. 

the  country  people  esteem  it  a  good  diiuMie)  I 
have  observed  cows  to  eat  the  seeded  tops* 


an  extraordinary  sedatire ;  a  powerful  bitter; 
scribed  for  the  dropsy ;  near  ditches,  &e.  verj 
common  ;  the  white  variety  is  also  commoo. 

on  sandy  grounds,  near  the  sea, 

in  hedges;  not  frequent. 


herb; 
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Botanic  Names.  Common  Names* 


Epilobium 
Hirsutum, 
Montanum, 

Tetragonum, 

Must  re. 

Erica 
Vulgaris, 
Cinerea, 
Tetrilix, 

Euphorbia 
Pepl'is, 
Heliosropia, 

Euphrasia 
Officinalis, 
Odontites, 

Erysimum 
Officinale^ 

Eriophoron 
Polystachion, 
Angusiifolium, 

Frstuca 
OriiMi, 
Duriuscula^ 
Elatior^ 
Myurus, 
f)ec«fnb«n8, 
Pratensis, 

PkiitRos> 


hairj  willow-herb ; 
smooth  wilk)W- 

herb ; 
square-stalked 

willow-herb ; 
marsh  willow-herb; 


Kng; 

fine  heath ; 
cross-leaved  heath; 


QlferMiijdft^. 

in  Myroe. 

in  MTet  meadows. 

in  wet  ditches. 

in  the  fens  of  the  old  channel  of  the  Roe ;  the 
flowers  of  these  plants  are  good  for  dyeing. 

on  waste  and  barren  laad ;  a  dye-stuff, 
on  moors  and  wastes, 
on  wet  moors. 


petty  spurge ;  in  gardens  and  loose  soils  |  a  weed, 

sun-spurge,    or  the  juiceis  white,caustic,  and  is  applied  successfully 
wan-wort;  to  take  off* warts. 

eye-bright ;  commoa  on  pastures^  ditches,  &c.  anciently  used  as 
red  eye-bright ;  a  salve  for  the  eyes. 

hedge-mustard ;  on  waste  ground. 


cotton  gcass ; 
hare's-tail; 

sheep  fescue  grass; 
hard  fescue  grass ; 
tall  fescue  grass ; 
wall  fescue  grass; 
small  fescue  grass ; 
meadow  fescue 
grass; 
float  fescue  gfass ; 


the  spike  resembles  cotton,  when  fully  ripe, 
this  is  also  downy ;  both  grow  in  high  moors. 

in  mountain  pasture. 

in  diy  meadows,  &c. 

seldDm  met ;  in  the  meadows  of  Aghaaloo* 

on  old  walls. 

in  wet  and  barren  land. 

IB  meadows. 

very  common  and  luxmiant  in  ditches,  and  in  (uts 
of  bogs ;  it  may  one  day  become  an  useful  plant 
in  the  culture  of  high  wastes,  abounding  in 
water,  for  irrigation. 


¥%JURkKML 

▼esca, 


wood  stntwherry ;.      on  ditches ;  common* 
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Botanic  Names.  Common  Names. 

Galium 

wbite-lady's  bed- 
straw  ; 


Observations. 


Palustre, 


Uliginosum, 

PusilluEDi 

Verum, 


abounds  in  moist  meadows,  and  on  the  ditchei  of  die 
flats,  west  bank  of  the  Bann,  below  Colenune* 
maTsh-goose*grass;    in  moist  fields, 
least  galium ;  on  mountain  pastures. 

yellow-lady's  bed-    it  is  called  cheese  rennet,  because  it  curdles  milk; 
straw ;  it  is  a  good  dye-stuff;   the  fanners  call  it  straw- 

wall  ;  it  abounds  on  dry  «oils  and  ditches.  Bees 
are  fond  of  all  these  plants^  We  rub  our  sesps 
with  themi  when  we  wish  a  swarm  io  take. 


Gajleopsis 

Ladanum, 

red  dead-nettle 

Tetrahit, 

common  dead- 

nettle; 

Glbcoma 

Hederacea, 

ground-ivy : 

Geum 

Rivale, 

water  avens ; 

both  frequent  in  corn  fields,  &c.  called  provindallj 
sHng^netile;  the  sting  is  dangerous. 

as  an  aromatic  and  medical  plant  for  infosioii  wdl 
known  ;  the  juice  mixed  with  wine  cures  qpecks 
in  the  eyes  of  horses,  as  the  herbalists  report. 

in  the  copse  under  Mr.  Babington's;  in  the  wood 
under  Mr.  Acheson's;  both  near  the  bank  of 
the  Fahan  river.  It  is  among  the  moat  beaudfiil 
of  our  native  flowers. 


Gbranictm 

Robertianum, 
Columbinum, 


herb  robert ; 


in  woods,  hedges,  &c.  emits  a  dh 


ameU 


long-stalked  gera-    in  pastures  and  corn  fields ;  comnioo  ;  a  plcasi^ 


mum; 

Rotundifolium,    round-leaved  ge- 
ranium; 

Saoguineum,       bloody  geranium ; 


odour, 
on  walls,  or  near  them ;  not  lo  commoo« 


on  the  lands  of  Magilligan,  conunon ;  there  are 
vera]  other  varieties. 
Gnaphalium 
Uliginosum,         marsh  cud-weed ; 

HlPPURlS 

Vulgarb,  mare*s-tail ; 

Hypbricum 

Pulchnim,           upright  St.  John's  a  very  elegant  plant ;  common   in  wooAs,  gjko^ 

wort;  &c.   There  are  other  varietieSf  which  are 


in  wet  places,  common ;  there  are  other 
in  boggy  grounds ;  an  alkaline  plant. 
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OburvoHom. 


Htdrocottub 

Vulgaris, 

marsh  penny-wort; 

Hbraclbum 

SphondyliuiDy 

cow  parsnip; 

Htacinthus 

Hyacinth ; 

non  scriptuf J 

HiBRACIUM 

Alpinom, 

mountMn  hawk« 

weed; 

Tanxaci, 

de^rs-Ut ; 

Dttbium, 

creeping  hawk- 

weed ; 

HYPOCHmRIS 

Bfaculata, 

spotted  cat's  ear ; 

Radicata, 

long-rooted  cat's 

ear  4 

HOLCUI 

Mollis, 

creeping  soft  glass; 

Laoatusj 

meadow  soft  grass; 

Ibis 

Pteudacoras, 


comgiOQ  flag; 


JUNCUS 

Acutus, 
Efliisas, 
Ck>nglomeratus, 

Compressus, 

Pikisas, 

Campettris, 


sea  rush; 
soft  rush; 
round-headed 

rush; 
flat-stalked  msh; 
hairy  rush; 
field  rush; 


in  the  sides  and  comers  of  com  fields,  on  HTer  banks 

and  low  meadows,  &c.    Cattle  are  fond  of  it. 

Might  it  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage  ? 
called  hare-bell,  blue-bell,  &c.  the  root  is  poisoii- 

ous,  but  may  be  converted  into  starch ;  the  whole 

plant  abounds  in  mucus. 

on  mountain  pastuijes :  near  Ballyhacket,  &c. ;  it  is 
said  to  give  disorders,  in  the  bowels  and  limbs, 
to  the  cattle,  called  motfral  and  crupnagh* 

on  the  pastures  of  Down-hill. 


on  high  pastures^ 


called  English  white  grass;  most  uiually  sown ;  b 
a  difieient  dass  firom  most  of  the  other  grasses. 

not  unlike  die  finrmer ;  more  woolly;  kssspread- 
ing;  they  agree  with  boggy  grounds ;  fbnnerly 
much  cultivated,  but  of  late  have  been  con- 
demned. 

piovincially  called  saggah,  or  flaggan;  die 
flower  is  a  dye,  and  the  root  uncommonly  acrid 
and  astringent;  the  country  people  make  ink 
with  this  root,  the  leaves  of  the  black-beny, 
(rabus  fruticosus)  and  copperas. 


^11  natives  of  barren  pastures,  either  marshy  oir 
mountainous. 
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Lamium 

Alburn,^ 
Purpureum^ 
Lathtrus 
Pratensis^ 

Lbontodon 

Taraxacum^ 


white  dead  nettle ; 
purple  dead  nettle ; 

meadbwiaibjnrus ; 


dandelion ; 


Lapsana 

Communis,  nipple-wort; 

Lbvna 
Minor  polyrliixa,  duck- meat ; 
Ltsimachia 
Vulgaris^  loose  strife ; 


Nemonim, 
Lichen 

LiNUM 

Catharticum^ 
Radiola, 


yellow  pimpernel ; 
lichen ; 

puT;ginfi^  flax ; 
rupture  wort ; 


in  hedges. 

in  gardens— both  weeds. 

grows  Kke  the  tare  in  natural  meadows  ;    m 
of  Down*hil]. 


I.  e.  dent-de«>lion,  or  lion's  tooth,  from  llie 
of  the  kaf ;  used  in  many  cases  as  medicinaL 

in  hedges ;  op  loose  ground. 

in  ditches  and  stagnant  waters. 

in  Myroe,  on  banks  of  slow  riven ;  scarce  ;  it  is  i 

dye-stuflF. 
in  the  woods,  near  oaks  ;  also  a  dye. 
many  varieties ;  on  stones,  ditches,  &c. 

in  dry  iBelds ;  its  name  explains  its  virtue. 

OB  wastes ;  formerly  in  nquest  for  medical  pur* 


Ltcvwis 

Flos  ooeulit         aieadow  piok ; 


MSLICA 

Uniflora, 
Cteulea, 

MONTIA 

Fmtana, 
Mvosona 

Scorpoides 
Mbnyanthbs 
Trifoliata, 

Nymphoides, 
Mbntha 
Aquaticp, 
Arvensb, 


single  wood-grass ; 
purpk  wood«graas ; 


am  the  few  meadows  and  ditches  of  Aghanloo ; 
common. 

in  wet  wooded  grounds, 
in  wet  poor  ground. 


watfli:  cbidc-weed ;     in  ditchta,  ponds,  &c 

hairy  moufle«ear ;       called  also  scorpion  grass ;  very  oommon. 

buck-bean ;  in  mnrbhes,  wet  ditches,  9t€,  connion ;  very  hiHn; 

medicinal ;  2  oz.  cf  this  equal  to  lib*  of 
fringed  water-lily  ;    in  rivers,  water-counes,  &c. 


water  mint ; 
corn  mint  j 


in  ditches  and  wet  gioiindi.      ' 
in  com  fields. 


'/'AJfA'ASS/A    TAI.USTJflS 
Peniandriit     Tttraffinia    . 
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Mklanptrum 

Syhnlicfiai^ 

wood  oow  wkeat  \ 

Malva 

BotolidUbliai 

nM(m\ 

Sylvestrisy 

coromon  mallow; 

Mbdicaoo 

Faleata, 

TelJow  medit  i 

Musci 

mosses; 

NA&mrs 

Stricta^ 

mat-grass; 

Ntmphjka 

Alba, 

white  water  lily; 

Oachu 


orchis; 


OKHtmotm 

Perpusillus, 

OXALIS 

Parnassia 

P^ustris, 


bird'a*foot ; 


woodiairel; 


OUervatiom^ 

iQ  the  woods  near  oaks  f  very  common ;  good  for 
milch  cows ;  worthy  of  cuttore* 

on  the  ades  of  roads,  8ic. 
in  waste  rich  soils. 

in  hard  ground. 

several  varieties ;  whenever  diey  appear  on  pas* 
ture,  it  abould  be  ploughed  or  top-dressed. 

in  wet  pastures,  boggy  lands,  &c« 

aa  lakes  and  riven  i  it  is  a  dye-stuff;  the  yellow 
water  lily  has  not  been  observed  by  me,  except 
b  the  county  of  Donegal 

many  varieties  of  this  aad  the  satyrion  occur  in 
high  grounds  and  wet  meadows ;  the  most  beau- 
tiful is  the  roilitaris,  which  grows  on  the  rocks 
near  Down-hill,  not  near  the  sea. 

ia  %tj  pastures. 

ealMl  ouckow  sorrel ;  weliknown« 


grass  of  pittiMilils  (    The  Pummuria  palusiriif  is.  not  common^  excqpt 

tir  the  moist  bottoms  of  Magilligan  and  Donbo. 
It  is  the  only  plant  of  its  order  and  class. 
The  singular  beauty  of  the  nectaria,  whidi 
al  %it  sight  appear  as  groups  of  secondary  an« 
theAs  and  stamina,  makes  it  an  object  worthy  of 
sMUte  Attention  ' 


Pbdiculabis 
Palustris,  Minh  loote^wort; 


Sylvatica, 


common  louse< 
wort;* 


im  w^t  barren  ground ;  its  name  points  out  its  re- 

{NKed  vdue. 
iA  dij  barren  ground. 
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Bromu8 

field  brome-grass ;     called  by  the  farmers  sturdy;  powerftiUy  oareoticy 

abounds  in  barley  fields^  and,  when  distilled  into 
whiskey,  excites  sickness  and  phrensy^  and  after- 
wards stupor ;  it  is  a  dye-stuff. 

roughbrome-grass^    in  corn  fields. 

soft  brome-grass ;       in  meadows,  fields,  hedges,  &c. 

barren    brome* 


Squarrosus, 

Mollis, 

Sterilis, 


Sylvaticus, 

BORAGO 

OflBcinalis, 


grass; 
wood,  or  hairy 
brome-grass ; 

borage; 


1 


all  coarse  and  bad  grasses. 


BUNIUM 

Bulbocastanum,  earthnut; 


very  common  at  Ballycastle^  on  the  west  of  the 
Bann,  and  elsewhere;  when  young,  a  good 
sallad,  tastes  like  cucumber;  used  for  cool  CQpi« 

called,  provincially,  pig-nut,  very  common  in 
woods,  pastures,  &c. ;  the  root  is  very  grateliil; 
in  some  countries,  it  is  said  to  be  offered  as  a 
desert. 

grows  wild  in  Magilligan  to  a  good  size  ;  a  native 

plant ;  might  be  sown  for  stubble  pastures, 
common  in  com  fields. 

in  marshy  grounds,  a  good  dye-stuff. 


almost  every  where,  but  delighting  in  dry  and  oaU 

careous  soil, 
of  this  there  are  many  minute  varieties^  on 

old  wood,  &c* 

CALLrraicHB 
Vema,  vulgaris,    water  horsetail,  or    in  wet  grounds  in  Magilligan,  &c.;   there 

other  varieties ;  they  are  all  alkaline* 


Brassica 

Napus, 

rape; 

Rapa, 

wild  turnip ; 

BiDBNS 

Tripartita, 

water  hemp ; 

Brixis 

Perennis, 

daii^ey ; 

Btssus, 


Btssus; 


Caltba 
Falustris, 


star-grass; 


marsh  marygold ; 


well  known  by  the  name  of  May-flower/ 
before  the  doors  before  sun-rising  on  fStm  lit  tf 
May ;  a  dye-stuff. 
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Campanula 
Rotundifolia,        round-leafed  bell- 
flower ; 
Cbarophtllum 
Sylvestre,  cow-weed ; 

COMARUM 

Palustre,  marsh  cinquefoil ; 

Ctnosurus 
Cristatusy  crested  dog's-tail ; 

Convolvulus 
Sepium,  great  bind-weed ; 


Observations. 


jChbnopodium 
Muralcy 
Serotinum, 
Album, 
Maritimum, 

CONIUM 

Maculatum, 


wall  goose-foot ; 
late  flowering  blite; 
common  orach  ; 
sea  blite ; 

hemlock ; 


Chironia 
Centaureum,        centory ; 

CucuBALua 
Behen,  bhidder 


COTTLBDON 

Lutea,  yellow  navelwort ; 


Cbrastium 

Vulgatum, 


Arvense, 

COCHLBABIA 

OfficinaliSi 
Annorica, 


narrow-leaved 
mouse-ear 
chickweed ; 

common   chick- 
weed; 

•carry  graas; 
hone-radisb ; 


on  the  barren  pastures  near  Down-hill^  and  elae* 
where ;  a  dye-stuff. 

in  shady  places ;  a  dye-stuff. 

in  the  wet  meadows  of  Aghanloo;  a  dye-stuff. 

in  dry  pastures  common ;  an  excellent  sheep  grass ; 

among  the  planting  nearest  the  sea,  Down-hill;  a 
good  purgative,  according  to  the  herbalists. 

in  rubbish,  or  rich  gardens. 

on  old  dunghills. 

in  gardens,  a  weed. 

on  the  coast,  not  very  common. 

in  rich  soils  and  shady  situations ;  very  poisonous ; 
applied  to  cancers ;  goats  eat  it  with  avidity  and 
without  harm. 

named  from  Chiron  the  Centaur,  preceptor  to 
Achilles;  a  very  bitter  plant;  a  substitute  for  hops. 

seldom  in  com  fields ;  but  a  variety  of  it  abounds 
on  the  rocks  near  Down-hill. 

at  Mr.  Alexander's  green,  at  the  Dog-leap,  above 
Newtown-limavady. 

in  meadows. 


in  gardens',  loose  arable,  or  pasture ;  used  as  a  stupe 
for  sprains  and  tumors. 

abounds  at  Port-stewart  among  the  rocks, 
in  the  sandy  hill  of  lower  Drumbane. 
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Botanic  Names, 

Common  Names. 

OhservafUms. 

Cardaminb 

% 

PrateDsis, 

Lady's  ttnock ; 

in  wet  meadows. 

Crbpis 

Tectorum, 

smooth  hawk's- 
beard; 

on  pastures  and  walls. 

Biennis^ 

rough   hawk's 
beard; 

in  meadows. 

Carduus 

Arrensis, 

way  tbisde ; 

in  fields,  everywhere. 

Crispusi 

curled  thistle ; 

in  ditches^  &c« 

Marianus^ 

mild  thistle ; 

I  met  this  only  in  Magilligan  ; 

CSNTAUREA 

Cyan  us. 

blue  bottle ; 

Nigra, 

knap  weed ; 

Scabiosa, 

great  knap-weed ; 

Carbx 

Dioica, 

small  carex ; 

Panicea, 

pink  carex ; 

Vesicaria, 

bladder  carex ; 

Dacttlis 

Glomerata, 

rough   cock-foot 

grass; 

Daucus 

Corota, 

wild  carrot ; 

DlOFFALIS 

Purpurea, 

fox-glove ; 

Blymus 

Arenarius, 

sea  lime-grass ; 

£PIM)BIUM 

Angustifblium, 

rose-bay  wilbw- 

gated ;  the  whole  plant  has  the  appeanmce  at 
an  exotic ;  it  is  called  by  the  Irish  Mmr^s 
thistle,  or  blessed  thistle,  firom  its 
virtues. 

in  com  fields,  and  in  ditches,  commoiu 

in  natural  meadows. 

in  com  fields,  on  the  sides  of  pasture 


I  these  and  other  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  li%ii. 


J 


I       wet,  and  barren  grounds. 


in  rich  meadows,  near  hedges,  in  oitslunnlB  ; 
mon  ;  an  early  and  abundant  grass ;  wortky  tf 
cultivation. 

the  country  people  esteem  it  a  good  dioiatiB)  I 
have  observed  cows  to  eat  the  seeded  tops- 

an  extraordinary  sedative ;  a  powerful  hitter;  pro* 
scribed  for  the  dropsy ;  near  ditches,  &c. 
common  ;  the  white  variety  is  also  commoo. 

% 

on  sandy  grounds,  near  the  sea. 
in  hedges;  not  frequent* 


herb; 


J 
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Botanic  Names.  Cdmmm^  Names. 


Epilobium 
Hirsutum, 
Montanum, 

Tetragonum^ 

Must  re. 

Erica 
Vulgaris, 
Cinerea, 
Tetrilix, 
Euphorbia 
Pepliis, 
Helioscopia, 

Euphrasia 

Officinalis, 
Odontites, 

Erysimum 
Officinale, 

Eriophoron 
Polystachion, 
Angusiifolium, 

Frstuca 
OriiMi, 
Duriuscula, 
Elatior^ 
Myurus, 
f)ecitinb«D8, 
Pratensis, 

PkiitRos> 


hairj  willow-herb ; 
smooth  wilk)W- 

herb; 
square*stali(ed 

wiUow*herb; 
marsh  wiltow-herb; 


Kng; 

fine  heath ; 

cross-leaved  heath; 

petty  spurge ; 
sun -spurge,    or 
wart-wort ; 


QlferMiijdft^. 

in  Myroe. 

in  MTet  meadows* 

in  wet  ditches. 

in  the  fens  of  the  old  channel  of  the  Roe ;  the 
flowers  of  these  plants  are  good  for  dyeing. 

on  waste  and  barren  laRd ;  a  dye-stuff, 
on  moors  and  wastes, 
on  wet  moors. 

in  gardens  and  loose  soils  |  a  weed, 
the  juice  is  white,  caustic,  and  is  applied  successfully 
to  take  off*  warts. 


eye-bright ;  oommoa  on  pastures,  ditches,  &c.  anciently  used  as 

red  eye-bright ;  a  salve  for  the  eyes. 

hedge-mustard ;         on  waste  ground* 


cotton  grass; 
hare's*tail; 

sheep  fescue  grass; 
hard  fescue  grass ; 
tall  fescue  grass ; 
wall  fescue  grass; 
small  fescue  grass ; 
meadow  fescue 
grass; 
float  fescue  gxaas ; 


the  spike  resembles  cotton,  when  fully  ripe, 
this  is  also  downy ;  both  grow  in  high  meor»« 

in  mountain  pasture. 

in  diy  meadows,  &c. 

seldom  met ;  in  the  meadows  of  Aghaaloo* 

on  old  walls. 

in  wet  and  barren  land. 

in  meadows. 

very  common  and  luxmiant  in  ditches,  and  in  (uts 
of  bogs ;  it  may  one  day  become  an  useful  plant 
in  the  culture  of  high  wastes,  abounding  in 
water,  for  irrigation. 


¥%JURkKML 

▼esca, 


wood  slmwibenrjr ;.      on  ditches ;  common* 
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Botanic  Names.  Camman  Names. 

Galium 

white-lady's  bed- 
straw  ; 


Observatkms. 


Palustre, 


UligiDosum^ 

PusilluEDi 

Verum, 


abounds  in  moist  meadows,  and  on  the  ditches  of  tlie 
flats,  west  bank  of  the  Bann»  below  C<denuiie« 
maTsh-goose*grass;     in  moist  fields, 
least  galium ;  on  mountain  pastures. 

yellow-lady's  bed-    it  is  called  cheese  rennet,  because  it  curdles  mOk; 
straw ;  it  is  a  good  dye-stuff;   the  farmers  call  it  straw- 

wall  ;  it  abounds  on  dry  «oils  and  ditches.  Bees 
are  fond  of  all  these  plants^  We  rub  our  scups 
with  them,  when  we  wish  a  swaraa  to  take. 


Galeopsis 

Ladanum, 

red  dead-nettle 

Tetrahit, 

common  dead- 

nettle  ; 

Glbcoma 

Hederacea, 

ground-ivy : 

Geum 

Rivale, 

water  avens ; 

both  frequent  in  corn  fields,  &c.  called  provinciallj 
sting^'netile;  the  sting  is  dangerous. 

as  an  aromatic  and  medical  plant  for  infusion  wdl 
known  ;  the  juice  mixed  with  wine  cures  sprds 
in  the  eyes  of  horses,  as  the  herbalists  report. 

in  the  copse  under  Mr.  Babington's;  in  the  wood 
under  Mr.  Acheson's ;  both  near  the  bsnk  of 
the  Fahan  river.  It  is  among  the  ooost  besntifiil 
of  our  native  flowers. 


Gsraniitm 

Robertianum, 
Columbinum, 


herb  robert ; 


in  woods,  hedges,  &c.  emits  a  disagreeable  smelL 
long-stalked  gera-    in  pastures  and  corn  fields ;  comnioD  ;  m,  plessi^ 
nium;  odour. 

Rotundifolium,    round-leaved  ge-      on  walb,  or  near  them ;  not  lo  commoii* 

ranium ; 


Sanguineum,       bloody  geranium ; 

Gnaphalium 
Uliginosum,         marsh  cud-weed ; 

HlPPURlS 

Vulgaris,  mare's-tail ; 

Hypericum 
Pulchnim,  upright  St.  John's 

wort; 


onthelandsof  Magilligan,conuDon3  there  sie 
vera]  other  varieties. 


in  wet  places,  common ;  there  are  other 
in  boggy  grounds ;  an  alkaline  plant. 


a  very  elegant  plant ;  common   in  woodsy  gleos- 
&c.   There  are  other  varietieSf  which  sie 
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Boianie  Nam§s.  Common  Names. 


ObservaHoM. 


Htdeocottub 

Vulgaris, 

marsh  penny-wort ; 

Hbraclbuh 

Sphondylium, 

cow  parsnip; 

Htacinthus 

Hyacinth ; 

non  scriptufl^ 

HiBEACIUM 

Alpinum, 

mountain  hawk« 

weed; 

Taiaxaci, 

devirs-bit; 

Dubium, 

creeping  hawk- 

Hypochjbeis 

Maculata, 

spotted  cat's  ear ; 

Radicatai 

long*rooted  cat's 

ear  4 

HOLCUI 

Mollis, 

creeping  soft  grass; 

Laaatus, 

meadow  soft  grass; 

Iris 

Pseudacoms, 


comoion  flag; 


JUNCUS 

Acutus, 
Efiusos, 
Conglomeratus, 

C!!ompressus, 
Pilosus, 


in  the  sides  and  comers  of  com  fields,  on  river  banks 
and  low  meadowsy  &c.  Cattle  are  fond  of  it. 
Might  it  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage  ? 

called  hare-bell,  blue-bell,  &c.  the  root  is  prison- 
ous, but  may  be  converted  into  starch ;  the  whole 
plant  abounds  in  mucus. 

Dn  mountain  pastuDes :  near  Ballyhacket,  ftc. ;  it  is 
said  to  give  disorders,  in  the  bowels  and  limbs, 
to  the  cattle,  called  mourd  and  crypnaghn 

on  the  pastures  of  Down-hill. 


on  high  pasturasi 


called  English  white  grass ;  most  usually  sown ;  is 
a  difieient  class  from  most  of  the  o&er  grasses* 

not  unlike  the  former;  more  woolly;  less  spread- 
ing ;  they  agree  with  boggy  grounds ;  formerly 
much  cultivated,  but  of  late  have  been  om* 
demned. 

pvovincially  called  Moggah,  or  ftaggan;  the 
flower  is  a  dye,  and  the  root  uncommonly  acrid 
and  astringent ;  the  country  people  make  ink 
with  this  root,  the  leaves  of  the  black-berry, 
(rabus  fruticosus)  and  cqpperaa. 


sea  rush; 
s<rft  rash; 
round-headed 

rash; 
flat-stalked  rush; 
hairy  rash; 
field  rush ; 


Mill  natives  of  barren  pastures,  either  marshy  ot 
mountainous. 
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Botanic  Names,   Common  Nbnes. 


Lamium 

Alburn,^ 
Purpureum, 
Lathtrus 
Pratensis^ 


white  dead  nettle ; 
purple  dead  nettle ; 

meadow' latbyrus ; 


Lbontodon 
Taraxacum^         dandelion ; 

Lapsana 

Communbi  nipple-wort; 

Lbuna 
Minor  polyifiiza,  duck*  meat ; 
Ltsimachia 
Vulgaris^  loose  strife ; 


Nemorum, 
Lichen 

LiNUM 

Catharticum^ 
Radiola^ 


yellow  pimpernel ; 
lichen ; 

purging  flax ; 
rupture  wort ; 


in  hedges. 

in  gardens— both  weeds* 

grows  Kke  the  tare  in  natural  meadows  ;    in 
of  Down*hill. 


i.  e.  dent-de^lion^  or  lion's  toothy  firooi  ikm 
of  the  leaf;  used  in  many  cases  as  medicioftL 

in  hedges ;  on  loose  groimd. 

in  ditches  and  stagnant  waters. 

in  Myroe,  on  banks  of  slow  riven ;  scarce  ;  it  is  t 

dye-stuff, 
in  the  woods^  near  oaks  ;  also  a  dye. 
many  varieties ;  on  stones,  ditches^  &c. 

in  dry  fields ;  its  name  explains  its  virtue. 

OB  wastes ;  former^  in  request  for  medical  pur* 


Ltobwis 

Flos  oueuliv         me%iom  pink ; 


Mblica 

Uniflora^ 
Casrulea, 

MONTIA 

Ftetana, 
Mrosona 

Scorpoides 
Menyanthes 
Trifoliata^ 

Nymphoides^ 
Mentha 
Aquaticp, 
Arvensb, 


single  wood-grass ; 
purpk  wood-grass ; 


ia  the  low  meadows  and  ditches  of  Agbanloo ; 
common. 

in  wet  wooded  grounds, 
ia  wet  poor  ground. 


water  chick-weed ;     in 


•     1* 


ponds^  &c 


hairy  mouse-ear;       called  also  scorpion  grass ;  very  common. 


buck-bean ; 

fringed  water-lily ; 

water  mint ; 
corn  mint ; 


in  mnr&hes,  wet  ditches^  9tc.  eosiaion ;  very 
medicinal ;  2  oz.  cf  this  equal  to  lib.  of 
in  rivers^  water-courtesy  &c. 

in  ditches  and  wet  groondi.      ' 
in  com  fields. 


Tah\'assia  Talustris 

rentoftOria     Tttragima    . 
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inykHr; 


on  the  tides  of  roads^  &c. 


common  mallow;      in  waste  rich  soils. 


Botanic  Names.   CammoHNmMs*  Oitervations^ 

Mblanptrum 

SylndicoBi^         wood  oow  wheat  $     io  the  woods  near  oaks  ;  veiy  common ;   good  fior 

milch  cows ;  worthy  of  culture. 
Malva 
RdtotKfifbliai 
Sylvestris, 

Mbdicaoo 
Faleata, 
Musci 

NAftinra 
Stricta, 

Ntmphaa 

Alba, 


yellow  medic  i 
mosses; 


mat-g^rass; 


white  water  lily ; 


OmcHu 


orchis; 


ChtMmiot'iie 

Perpusillus, 

OXALIS 

akeetoS6tfliy 
Paenassia 


bird's*foot ; 


woodsoirel; 


grass  of 


in  hard  ground. 

several  varieties ;  whenever  diey  appear  on  pas* 
ture^  it  should  be  pbughedor  top-dressed. 

in  wet  pastures,  b^^SSy  ^^^%  &c* 

la  lakes  and  rivers  i  tt  b  a  dye*stuff ;  the  yellow 
water  lily  has  not  been  observed  by  me^  except 
hk  the  county  of  Donegal 

many  varieties  of  this  aad  the  satjrrion  occur  in 
high  grounds  and  wet  meadows ;  the  most  beai|- 
tiful  is  the  militaris,  which  grows  on  the  rocks 
near  Down-hill,  not  near  the  sea« 

ia  dry  pastures. 

ealM  ouckow  socrel ;  well  known. 


Pbdiculabis 

Palustris, 

Sylvatica, 


i  The  Piwmusia  palustriif  is  not  commoo,  except 
in  the  moist  bottoms  of  Mi^ligan  and  Dunbo. 
It  is  the  only  plant  of  its  order  and  class. 
The  singular  beauty  of  tbe  nectaria,  whidi 
ait  ^f9i  sight  appear  as  groups  of  secondary  an- 
thelte  and  stamina,  makes  it  an  object  worthy  of 
vMiite  Attention  ' 


manh  loose^wort;     m  wet  barren  ground ;  its  name  points  out  its  re* 

iNHed  value, 
common  louse-  iM  irj  barren  ground, 

wort;' 
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Botanic  Names,   (hrnmon  Names. 


Phuium 

FhiteDse^ 

cat's-tafl  grass ; 

• 

Nodosum^ 

bnlbouB  cat*8-tail 

grass; 

PiNGUICVIA 

Vulgaris^ 

butterwort ; 

Plantago 

Plantain ; 

F6a 

TrifiaUs, 

common  poa  grass; 

Pretentis^ 

great  poa; 

Annua, 

annual  poa; 

RctroflexB, 

retroflex  poa ; 

Compressa^ 

creeping  poa ; 

Nemondis^ 

wood  poa; 

POLTGALA 

« 

VolgariSj 

milk-wort; 

Polygonum 

Arophibium, 

perennial  arsmlurt; 

Persicaria, 

spotted  anrnart ; 

Aviculare^ 

knot-grass : 

POLTPODIUM^ 

Polypody ; 

POTBimiXA 

Anaerina, 

silver  weed'; 

Peimula 

Vulgaris^ 

primrose; 

Vcris, 

cowslip ; 

• 

'Prunklla 

Vulgaiis, 

self-beal ; 

ObservoHeHs^ 

called  timothy  grass:   an  excellent 

meadows ;  it  is  a  variety  of  the  great  Aaieiiauft 

Timothy  grass. 
hm  than  the  former ;  called  provincialfy 

grass. 


in  gardens ;  in  the  best  arable  fields  of  Tyr 

common* 
there  are  six  varieties  of  this  in  the 

Down-hill ;   the  great  plantain  mmkes 

salve. 


of 
■aeliil 


a  luxoriant  grass. 

in  the  sheep-walks  of  Spring-hill;  in  dry 

in  diy  or  shady  places;  common ;  sheep 
with  avidity. 

three  varieties^  blue^  red^  and  white^  in 
pastures. 


b«h 


in  gardens^  dunghills^  and  rich  wastes  ; 

a  weed.  * 
in  wastes,  dunghills,  &c« 
in  fields ;  all  these  plants  abound  in  seeds  cstoi  by 

poultry;  the  buck  wheat  is  a  variety, 
a  cryptogam  ;   on   walls  ;  shady  plaoes  ;   many 

varieties. 

on  dry  pastures,  meadows,  &c« 


well  known  ;  in  dry  ditches^  &c» 
in  meadows ;  both  of  these  are  early  and 
mentaL  • 


called  by  the  Iri 
medicinal. 


hackeis 


Boianic  Namer.  Common  Names. 


FrsBis 

Aquilina^ 

brake  J  or  fern ; 

Ranunculus 

' 

Flammula^ 

crowfoot; 

lingotLp 

ipeanrort ;  • 

Ficaria, 

* 
pilewort ; 

Repensj 

creeping  crow- 

foot ; 

Bulbosus^ 

buttercup ; 

Sceleratas, 

marsh  crow-foot; 

Raphanus 

Raphanistrom, 

bastard  radish  ; 

Rhinanthus 

Cristagalli^ 

yellow  rattle ; 

RUMBX 

Maritimus^ 

sea-dock  ; 

Acutusi 

sharp-pointed  do< 

Crispus, 

curled  dock ; 

Acetosa, 

sorrel; 

Acetosella, 

sheep  sorrel ; 

Sambucus 

Nigra, 

elder; 

[1^5  3 

Obiervaticm. 

in  sandy  lands  and  elsewhere ;  common  ;  it  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  salt,  and  is 
bomed  for  ashes ;  used  instead  of  soap. 

called  also  cow-grass  ;  cows  eat  it  greedily, 
corruptly  called  sparrow-weed';   in  wet  pastures 

and  ditches. 
in  meadows, 
very  common  ;  there  are  several  varieties. 

an  early  bite  ;    the  butter  made  yellow  where  it 

abounds, 
it  blisters.    Is  this  the  plant  which  impostors 

use  to  disfigure  their  limbs  ? 

a  troublesome  weed  ;  in  light  grounds. 

abounds  in  the  meadows  of  Aghanloo  and  else- 
where ;  worse  than  an  useless  plant. 


in  dunghilb,  wastes^  &c. 
sharp-pointed  dock;  in  woods  ;   not  common ;    an  American  cure  for 

the  cancer,  among  the  savages, 
in  fields ;  too  common, 
well  known, 
less  than  the  former ;  in  bogs,  &c 

in  hedges ;  it  grows  in  dry  and  exposed  situations;  it 
would  be  a  good  nurse  from  the  north-west  wind  ; 
a  branch  of  it  on  cabbages  is  said  to  drive  away 
insects  ;  it  is  said  also,  that  no  blight  will  affect 
corn  near  an  elder  plant ;  the  young  shoots  cure 
the  rot  in  sheep ;  the  flowers  kill  turkies ;  tiie 
berries  kill  poultry. 


*  Dr.  Withering  says,  that  the  distilled  water  of  this  will  cause  immediate  vomiting, 
and  is  therefore  useful  in  esses  of  poison.  Ought  not  every  apothecary  to  be  furnished 
with  this  ? 
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80a|KWort; 


mo»  sttifnige ;         on  bigfi  grounds  ;  there  are  other  variifllM^ 


Botanic  Names.  Cammxm  NiMf«. 

Sambucus 
Ebulns,  dwarf  elder ; 

Saponaria 
OfBcinalisy 

Saxifraga 
Hipnoides^ 

SCABIOSA 

Succisa, 
Arvensis^ 

SCHOBN0S 

NigricaDS^ 

SCIRPUS 

Palustris, 
CflBspitosus, 
Lacustris, 
MaritimuS) 


ObBenmUotu. 


in  Kedgea^  rank  grouods^  naar  walli^  fcc. 
in  diy  ditches ;  rare* 


devil's  bit ; 
field  scabious ; 


in  tnoiM  meadows  and  pastures, 
in  com  fields. 


black  bog-rush ;        in  wet  grounds^ 


club-rush  ; 
dwarf  cIub-ruA ; 
bull-m<(h ; 
bastard  cyprus ; 
millpt  cy[irus ; 


Sylvaticus^ 

SCROPBULABIA 

Nodosa,  fig-wort ; 


Sbdum 
Anglicuni^ 


English  sedum ; 


SlUM 

Angustifolium,    water  parsnip ; 

Sbmpbrvivum 

Tectorum,  house*leek ; 


Sbnbcio 

Vulgaris, 

grdundsel ; 

Jacobsea, 

rag-Wort ; 

Sbrratola 

Arvensis^* 

way  thntle ; 

Alpina, 

mountain    8liw«« 

wort ; 

SONCHUS 

Arrensis, 

corn  sow-thistle ; 

Oleraeeu09 

cohmon    ••w 

thistle; 

hi  wet  ditches  ;  in  the  old  Roe. 
in  "Wtt  grounds ;  on  tike  moiiiktainB. 
in  slow  rivers ;  not  common* 
in  wet  grounds  near  riven,  or  the 
in  marshes. 

in  hedges,  near  woods,  &c.  the  decroetlob 
the  mange  in  swine. 

on  the  top  of  Knock-leighHm ;  woifU 
elegant  borderer  for  gard^nB. 


a  plant  of  some  powerful  quality,  not  yet  Hill  ii- 
certained ;  near  streams. 

well  known. 

a  wimmI  in  gardens,  &c. 

provintially,  benweed,  well  known  ;    a  dfe-staffi 
thtert  are  several  varieties. 

on  tb^  sides  of  roads  and  fields ;  too  oonunoiu 
on  the  high  grounds  above  Ballyhacket* 


in  fields  oft^n  tmder  tmpi.  I  fbMil^  i4Jtejnice 
of  these  plaits  insfAMfted  M  ^flfelllii^ {jMlk 
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Botanic  Names.  Oomnum  Names. 


vWfW"WIPW8ll#« 


Spi 

Ulmaria, 

Spbrgula 
Pentaiidria, 
Arvensi«, 

SrBLLARlA 

Graminea, 

Stmphttum 
Officinale^ 

Tanacbtdii 
Vulgare^ 


meadow  sweet ;         weH  known. 


sporrey ; 
corn  spurrey  ; 


fai  my  fcrm  a  weed ;  It  aeems  to  abound  in  gmn. 
in  corn  fields  ;  a  weed» 


least  stich«wort ;        in  Mr.  Acheson's  ftrm^  &e. 


comfreyj 


yellow  tansey : 


Thlaspi 

Gampestre, 

mhhrichite  mustard; 

Burs  i-pastoris^ 

shepherd's  purse, 

Tremblla. 

tremella  ; 

TORMBNTILLA 

Erecta,- 

tormentil ; 

Reptans, 

creeping  tormentil ; 

Tripolium 

Repens^ 

white  clover ; 

Scabnim^ 

rough  trefoil ; 

AJptatrei 

iMg-leartdtri^foil; 

Tri«lo«hin 

FkOuitre^ 

anow-beaded 

Maritimum^ 

gratij 
sea    arrow-headed 

TUSSILAOO 

grass; 

Petasiles, 

butter-bur ; 

Farfara, 

colc's-foot ; 

in  gardens;  the  young  stems  a  dainty,  when  boiled* 

on  the  embankments  of  the  Roe  ;  on  the  sandy 
ditches  in  Drumbane,  &c.  Flesh*meat,  rubbed 
with  the  juice  of  it^  will  not  be  touched  by  the 
flies.  I  rubbed  my  horse's  head  with  the  oil  in 
summer,  and  the  flies  would  not  light  on  him. 

a  weed  in  corn  fields. 

on  the  road-side   near  Newtown-limavady ;   else* 

where  very  common, 
vulgarly  called  jelly,  or  fiillen  star ;    in  reality  a 

cryptogam  ;  on  high  pastures  after  rain* 

on  the  sides  of  fields. 

on  mountain    bogs.— Both  used  by  the  ancient 
Irish  to  tan  leather ;  a  bitter  and  astringent  plant. 

in  kindly  pastures ;  native ;  this  is  the  sbam rocc. 
above  the  limestone  in  Ballybristal. 
anong  the  fallen  rocks  of  Baflqpftenagh :  thereat 
«lbcr  varieties. 

ia  wet  giound.l 

I  both  are  reckoned  coarse  and  de- 

^t ^    !      ficient  in  nourishment. 


or  great  cOlt's«foot. 

this,  and  the  former,  are  pernicious  weeda;   they 

are  best  destroyed  by  cuttiiig.  tbe  flower-steiM  in 

AmciL 
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Botanic  Names.  Conmion  Names. 


Varonica 

Maritima^ 

sea  speedwell ; 

Spicata, 

upright  speedwell ; 

Officinalis^ 

male  speedwell ; 

Serpyllifolia^ 

smooth  speedwell ; 

Beccabunga^ 

brooklime ; 

Anagallis. 

long-leaved  speed- 

well ) 

ViCIA 

Sylvatica^ 

wood  vetch ; 

Cracca^ 

tufted  vetch ; 

Sativa^ 

tare  ; 

Sepium, 

bush-vetch ; 

Viola 

Canina^ 

dog's  violet ; 

Odorata^ 

sweet  violet : 

Tricolor^ 

pansy ; 

Urtica 

Urens^ 

stinging  nettle  ; 

ZOSTBRA 

Marina, 

grass-wrack ; 

Observations. 

there  are  two  or  three  varieties  near  the 

in  the  meadows  of  Aghanloo. 

in  waste  grounds,  common ;  a  substitute  lor 

firequent  in  pastures. 

in  streams,  common  ;  an  early  tallad* 

in  water ;  there  are  other  varieties* 


I  in  hedges,  common.— Cattle  eat  both. 

in  corn  fields ;  worthy  of  culture. 

in  thickets,  hedges;  worthy  of  culture. 


in  grounds  often  ploughed,  in  pastures, 
under  hedges,  bushes,  &c. 
or  heart's  ease,  or  three  faces  under  a  hood  ; 
common* 


on  the  sides  of  roads,  ditches,  wastes  i    too  well 
known. 


on  the  shallow  beach.  Is  ihb  the  Baroacle 


? 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Botanic  Names.  Common  Names. 


Bbtula 

Alba, 

birch ; 

AInus, 

alder ;« 

Nania, 

dwarf  alder ; 

CORNUS 

Sanguinea, 

dog-berry ; 

CORTLUS 

Avellani^ 

hasel; 

Observations. 

very  common ;  the  inner  baik  a  substitute  ftr  p^pcr. 

in  mountainous  glens,  common ;  tranqibuited-ials 
low  grounds,  becomes  a  fine  tree ;  would  be 
both  useful  and  ornamental  iu  he^ge-ioiPi^ 
through  the  marshy  soils. 

on  high  mountains ;  rare. 

in  the  copses  of  Tyrcorrin,  and  elsewhere  ;  ui  the 
banks  of  my  she^  walk ;  an  cmameutal 


in  wooded  banks ;  common ;  used  by  the  eoynlif 
people  to  fasten  the  thatch ;  for  this  pmyuae  k 
is  cut  into  lengths  of  two  feet;  aodisthenealled 
scallop. 


J 


Cie^n 


Botanic  Namet.  Cammitm  Ndme$. 

Crat^^gus 
Oxyacanthus^       hawthorn ; 

Fag  us 
SyWatica,  beech ; 


Fraxinus 

Excelsior^ 

Genista 

Anglica,' 

Hbdbra 
Helix, 

Ilbx 

Aqaifolium, 

JUNIPBRUS 

Communis, 

Mtrica 
Gale, 


ash; 


ObiervaHom^ 

well  kiiown  ;  is  native,  in  mountaini. 

in  plantations.  I  aiti  not  sure,  if  native  ;  the  cat- 
tanea,  or  chesnut,  b  not* 

well  known ;  should  dot  be  planted  too  near  com 
fields  on  account  of  its  horizontal  roots. 


needle    furze,    or    from  this  planta  geniita,  came  the  royal  name  of 
little  whin  ;  Plantagenei. 


ivy; 


holly ; 


juniper ; 


well  known;  grows  to  a  greater   size  than  ia 
England. 

well  known  ;  from  its  bark  pounded,  the  bird-lime 
is  made- 

at  Bally-gaylagh,  on  the  coast.  Gin  is  flavoured  by. 
its  berries. 


sweet  gale ; 


Scotch  fir ; 


among  the  fossil  wood  of  our  bogs  and  wastes  ? 


black  thorn  or  sloe;    in  moontainous  copses,  &c.  common;  a  dye-stuff* 


on  bogs,  extremely  aromatic,  called  by  some, 

Dutch  myrtle ;   it  is  it  dye-stuff;  banishes  fieas^ 

and  cores  bots  in  horses. 
Pin  us 

Sylvestris, 

Prunus 
Spinosa, 

Pyros 
Mains, 

QuERCua 
Robur, 

Rosa 
Arvensis  canina,  white  and  red  dog*    called,  provincially,  bucky  briar ;  very  common* 

rose; 
Spinosissima,       burnet  rose,  white    on  high  rocky  wastes ;  on  the  sandy  warrens  of 

and  red ;  Magilligan ;  common. 

RUBCS 

Idaeus, 


crab  tree ; 


oak  ; 


in  the  hedges  of  Myroe ;  is  it  native  ? 
native;  the  chief  ornament  of  our  glens. 


raspberry; 


Fmticosus,  biambk ; 


in  copses,  &c« ;  common ;  the  parent  of  the  garden 

raspberry, 
called  black-lMjiy;    makes  a  good  wine:    every 

schooUboy  knows  its  sweetness. 

Z 
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Botanic  Namei.  ComMm^Namit) 


Salix 
Fragilis, 

craek^willov ; 

Hcrbacca^ 
Reticulata^ 

• 

Fusca, 

mountain  dwarf 

willow; 
oval-leaved  moan 

talta' willow; 
black'  sallow ; 

Arenaiia^ 

sand  willow ; 

Caprety 

coaunon  sallow ; 

SORBVS 

Aucuparia^ 

qdickenVo^  twHin 

tain  ash; 

STMhtitth 

Sls^parium^ 

brboQij 

Taxus 

Baccata, 

yew,- 

Vaccinium 

Viti^  idaea. 

wortle^beny ; 

Uliginosum, 

bilberry ; 

Ulbx 

Europieus^ 

greater  wbin^  or 

• 

gowe; 

so  called  from  the  brittle,  qyality  ol 

branches^  a  large  tree ;  is  it  native  ? 

on  bare  pestures^  near  Down^ll^  and 


common,  near  streams  in  mountains  ;  would  ^wt 
this  be-a  good  nurse  for  yoiing^plantatioiM-lk'tKe: 
bark^  Is  very  bitter ;  is  a  substitute  for  Jeauila 
bark,  as  well  as  the  fusca. 

on  the  warrens  of  Magilligan ;  tdUgfa  and  UtaXtik; 
adapted  for  tying  fruit  trees* 

a  hardy  plant.  In  the  glen  of  IXiwn-hill  il 
flourished,  when  all  other  trees  were  killed  by 
the  north-western  blast.  Is  not  this  a  good 
hifeit  to  planters ?  There  areotlier 
I  believe^  not  native. 


Ift  Iri9li^  '<  Caorran  /"  in  Scottish^  Itmomt^  A 
hardy  tree,  and  would  be  a  good  nurae  fior 
mountain  plantations. 

in  sandy  lands,  wastes,  &c.;  cattle  eat  it ;  it  corei 
the  rot  in  sheep,  as  some  believe. 

fossil  in  Magilligan;  I  believe  not  at  pi^nMBiit  a> 
native  of  this  county,  though  found  in  theoldst 
plantations. 


in  dry  banks  of  mountains,  glens,  &c. 
in  woods,  rocks^  &c.;  there  are  other 


•  ^* 


on  heaths,  ditches^  &c«  Thb  was  the  priocqial 
food  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  dearths  of  1789 
and  ]  800.  Cows  died  frequently  of  the  big* 
gall,  in  the  subsequent  pasture  season*  Having 
observed  a  quantity  to  ferment  in  my  cari,  after 
being  pounded,  I  found  that  they  ctialwd  a 
saccharine  matter.  Iv-aftrrwarda  had  aoaw 
treated,  in  a  process  for  distiilationj  fiom  which 
a  stretig-^pint  was 


>i 
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Botanic  Uamf$^rfitmmm  NanMS. 

Campt^trit^         .  elm ; 

M odUMi  .wych  dm ; 


is  this  native  ? 

a  hardier  tree ;  the  former  generally  engrafted  on 

"  this* 


The  discussion  of  other:  tafMCS  connected  with  natural  history » now 
leads  to  enumerate^*  tkit fowls  of  the  air ^  and  the^^fiikes  vf  the  sea/' 
according  to  the  most  obvious  series  and  arrangement. 


Catalogue  of  some  of  the  Biros  observed  in  London^Derry. 


ikrier. 


Oemu, 


Accipitrea,       Faloo^ 


Strix, 


Piett, 


Covmsy 


.  SjMCtet • 

Observations. 

(naifragusy 

not  very  common ;   they  prey  on  rabbits 

tea-eagle; 

and  young  lambs^  and  build  in  high  and 

aolitary  rocks,  near  the  sea. 

chrysaetos. 

in  the^4iighe8t  mountains  y  these  aregfow- 

golden  eagle ; 

ing  scarce ;  they  prey  on  rabbits  in  Ma- 

gilligan,  but  build  on  the  Donegal  side 

of  the  Foyle. 

milvns, 

it  b  frequently  seen  hovering  over  poultry. 

kite; 

nisas  ; 

frequent,  and  well  known ;  there  are  other 

sparrow*bawk ; 

varieties. 

'flammea^ 

not  common. 

white  owl; 

stridiila. 

generally  about  old  buildings ;  mcnre  com* 

tawny  screech- 

mon'tiian  the  former. 

c^l; 

coraxj 

well  known;    an  enemy  to  lambs  and 

raven ; 

poultry ;  its  quills  in  high  esteem. 

corone^ 

common ;  destructive  to  young  poultry. 

crow ; 

frogilegiiSy 

by  much  too  frequent,  and  destructive  to 

rook; 

sown  grain,  &c.;  not  eaten, asin  England. 

monednla. 

builds  in  old  cbimnies  and  high  rocks ; 

jackdaw; 

w^  toown. 
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Orim".  Oenui.  Species. 

Fkat,  Comas,  pica, 

roagpye; 


Cucallus^ 


Aimn$, 


Anas, 


graculosj 
chough ; 
canorus, 
cuckow; 


cygnus,: 
5waQ ; 
tadoraa^ 
sheldrake  ; 


nigra, 
black*diTer ; 

anserj 
goose; 


nanna, 
banade; 


yery  common,  and  destnictife  to 

poultry,  eggs,  &e,  imported  firom  En- 
gland not  one  hundred  yean,  now  a 
common  nuisance,  and  instead  of  being 
solitary,  is  becoming  gr^arious. 

near  the  coast,  especially  at   DowA-liillf 
common* 

appears  about  May,  migrates  in  the  bad 
weather,  in  the  end  of  summer.    I  bate 
several    times  tamed'  the  youngs;    but 
they  have  always  died  towards  the  winter. 
It  is  followed  by  little  birds,  particularly 
the    tit-lark.     Is    this    fascination,  it 
being  a  bird  of  prey  ?  The  cuckoo  lays 
in  the  nest  of  several  birds,  especially 
that  of  the  ring-dove,  one  egg,  which  is 
hatched  and  reared  by  the  owner  of  the 
nest. 

rare  ;  heard  at  night,  flying  high. 


builds  in  the  rabbit  holes  near  the 
its  eggs  found  by  boys  often  hatched  by 
hens.  It  becomes  familiar,  and  even 
bold*  A  beautiful  bird ;  couples  with  the 
common  duck,  hitherto  no  oflbpring. 

this  bird  is  so  near  to  the  property  of  fish, 
as  to  have  been  permitted  to  be  eaten 
as  such. 

the  wild  goose^  whence  the  domestic  breed; 
is  not  so  common,  suice  the  marshes  have 
been  draiLcd  and  the  mountains  inha- 
bited. The  tame  goose  is  nurtured  lo 
great  size,  by  the  vetches  and  tares  ia 
suDimor,  and  by  the  stubble  and  poCatoe 
rid^e  in  autumn  and  winter.  Geese  and 
bacon  are  the  prit.cipal  flesh-meat  of  the 
country  people,  used  on  times  of  lesthraL 

in  the  beginning  of  winter  freq«rnlB  Ae 
coastspf  Lough-foyleand  Lougfa-swillyy 
in  immense  flecks.    In  Boat's  Natnia 
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Order. 
Anserea, 


€p0IIM» 

Aoas, 


Mergus, 


Alca^ 


Pelicanus, 


Spedes. 

marina^ 
baroacle; 


peaelopty 
wigeun; 
crecoa^ 
teal ; 

mallard ; 


serrator, 
less  diver ; 
impenni^^ 
pinguin; 
arctica, 
puffin ; 
carbo^ 
cormorant 


ObsenHMan^. 

History^  tbe  following  mentionii  made : 
<<  m*  die  bay,  commonly  called  Lough- 
'^  foyle^  there  grows  a  grass^  that  sends 
^f  out  a  stock  about  a  fathom  long :  the 
^^  loot  of  this  is  white  and  tender^  and 
'^  continues  such  for  some  space  above 
^'  the  root ;  and  it  is  almost  as  sweet  as 

'  **  a  sugar«cane  ;  the  barnacles  dive  to 
^'  the  bottom^  and  lay  hold  on  it  as  near 
^'  as  they  can  to  the  root,  and  pull  it  up 
^  with  them  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
^'  and  eat  the  tender  part  of  it ;  the 
**  rest  they  let  drive  with  the  wind  to  the 
*^  shore,  where  it  lies  in  great  heaps,  and 
^*  when  rotten,  is  good  for  manure  ;  from 
^  this  sweet  grass,  it  is  supposed,  pro- 
'^  ceeds  the  sweetness  of  their  flesh. 
'^  Divers  and  widgeons,  which  are  rank 
''  and  unsavoury  elsewhere,  undergo  the 
*^  same  change  of  their  flesh,  when  they 
'^  feed  in  this  place.**  The  grass  alluded 
to  is  the  fucus  saccharinus.  Price  ^8. 
M.  per  couple. 

very  plenty,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  sold 
from  \s.  to  28.  per  couple. 

common  at  hard  seasons ;  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  wigeon. 

the  origin  of  the  domestic  duck  ;  frequent 
enough  in  certain  haunts  in  its  wild 
state ;  and,  in  its  tame,  well  known,  and 
in  great  plenty. 

approaches  near  to  shore  in  storms,  won- 
derftilly  active  among  breakers. 

on  steep  rocks  sometimes,  more  frequent 
near  Hornhead,  in  Donegal  county. 

on  rocks  near  the  shores. 

on  the  coast,  and  in  the  Foyle  river, 
conunoD,  a  shy  bird. 
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Order. 


lAnferesy         LBroSy 


Alcedoy 


lapida^ 


GnllflBj 


Ardeaj 


Scolopax^ 


Tmnga^ 


Species. 

.  iiOMIUty 

.gall; 

J  dung:  hunter 
gull; 


Gbsmmatimu* 


king  fisher; 

fftsottf 
Imriii^  guU ; 


heron.; 
.ftn^wfttay 
curlew; 
msticolay 
iweedctek ; 
<»UiDago, 
snipe; 
,  gallinulay 
jack-aoipe  ; 

vanellusy 
lapwing; 


fraxineus, 
kast  aaivl-pi- 

per; 
>«rey 
plover ; 
Haunatopusy    ostodegtia. 


wellfliBMm. 


very  common  on  Magilligan  ^%*— i. , 
named  from  its  extraordinary  appetite 
for  the  dung  of  other  birds^  whom  it 
pursues  till  they  drop  their  excrenieii^ 
which  it  catches  on  the  Mring.  It  it 
doubted^  whether  this  is  not  a  varietyt 
or  the  young  of  the  lierring  gull,  wliidi 
is  not  so  common  on  our  coaaU 

on  the  bank  of  the  Fahan  river ;  I  have 
found  it  but  once* 

a  very  large  bird  on  Magilligan  alnire,  not 
very  common ;  there  are  other  varietiei^ 
of  which  I  forbear  from  attempting  the 
description^  as  1  am  not  quite  certain  6t 
them. 

frequents  ponds^  builds  in  trees,  commoa 
about  Fruit-hill. 

on  the  shores  ;  comes  inland  in  bard 
tl>er  ;  the  most  wary  of  all  our  birds. 

well  known  ;  appears  in  the  first  hard 
ther  of  the  winter,  migrates  in  apiiiy. 

coauMMH  in  marshes. 

common  also ;  called  weather  Mate ;  in  tlit 
opinion  of  the  coui.try  people,  its  caD 
prtssages  dry  wtafher. 

comnuKi ;  remarkably  anxious  in  die 
breeding  season  to  >educe  men,  dqgi^ 
&c.  from  its  nest :  its  note  ia  both  piaia- 
tive  and  clamorous. 

in  -flocks  along  the  shores  ia  winter;  a 
dainty. 

common  -in  flocks,  in  high  pastures ;  in 

flesh  esteemed  ;  it  is  shy. 
it  is  black,  with  some  white^  rrnaiialile 

for  its  arange  beak^  and  red  IcjgB}  fie* 

quent  on  the  rocks  of  tba 
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Order. 


;« 


FUica^ 


RalluSy 


GalliiMi^  Tetiwy 


Pftsseres, 


Columbay 


Alaiida, 


Sturnusy 


Tardus^ 


Emberiaii 


Species. 

COOC| 

chlorophusy 
water-lie&  | 
cirezy 
rail; 

porsaiiB^' 
qpotted  water- 
hen; 
gnu,, 
grous ; 
perdrizy 
partridge; 

qtiaH  ; 
cenas^ 
pigeMI 


apvensiii 
aky^lark ) 
prateoaity. 
tit-lark ; 
mlgaria^ 
8tafliDg(  V  . 
pilaris, 
fieldfiuo  I ) 

IDIlMCll%r 

thrush; 
merulai 
blackbiindl ; 

buUfiocli; 
chloffisi  < 
green  finch ; 
niiliana|-{ 
buntiiigf 


Obsenmikmi. 

DotcommM;  in  ponds,  in  Ifae  old  channel  r 

of  the  Roe,  at  Krindle. 
well  known  along  the  banks  of  rivulet^ 

wellkaow4i<;  migrates. 

along  thtf^aaudl  streams  ;  not  common* 


plenty  m  the  heaths,  and  well  known. 
commooylMM]  well  known. 
Tery  acavae  in  this  country. 

wild,-  in^  caverns  along  the  coast ;  tame, 
yeijr  common  witli  some  farmers,  and 
withaUnnat  all  the  country  gentlemen ; 
of  late  encreasing. 

very  common ;  a  delightful  warb'er. 

not  so  frequent ;   the  chief  attendant  on 

the  cuckoo, 
in  flocks  ;)?ery  common  in  winter. 

■ 

.coaAfaoo-jU»  winter,  in  flocks;    its  flesh 

delicate* 
well  known  ;   often  tamed  in  cages ;   the 

delight  of  every  wood  and  plantation. 
common  at*certain  seasons ;    musical,  but 

not  so  various  in  its  note  as  the  former. 
Qot  very  common,  except  near  old  gardens, 

piMlieiiliirly  at  Walworth, 
veiy  (Common ;  a  pest  to  gardens. 

called  the  Irish  ortellan,  from  the  delicious 
flavour  of  its  flesh ;  common  only  in  the 
fertile  countries  well  inclosed. 


Ci7^3 


Order. 


QenuM. 


FringiUa, 


Motacilla^ 


Spenes. 

citrtnella, 
•yellow   ham- 
mer; 
coeleb*, 
chaflBnch ; 
carduelis^ 
goldtinch ; 
lioaria. 


OhsBrMtions* 

well  known  ;  the  companioii  of  the  hedge 
sparrow,  and  still  more  incapable  of  aoog. 

not  quite  so  domtnon.    • 

well  known  ;  musical,  often  tamed^  breeds 

with  the  canary  bird* 
musical ;  not  scarce. 


frequents  thorns ;  is  musicml* 


red  linnet ; 

linaria    mon-      frequents  furze  bushes,  in  high  pastures. 

tana, 
twite,  or  whin" 

gray; 
linaria   rubh* 

cunda, 
red  gray  5 
domestica, 
hoo8e*sparrow; 
montana, 
white  cap ; 


modularb, 

hedge-sparrow 

alba, 

water-wagtail ; 

flava, 

yellow  water- 

wagtail ; 
rubicola, 
stone-chatter; 
atricapilla, 
black-cap  ; 
rubecula, 
red-breast ; 


well  known. 

difTers  from  the  former  in  having  white 
marks  under  the  eyes,  and  behinJ  the 
neck,  and  in  being  more  shy^  and  lesi 
destructive. 

extremely  clamorous,  somewhat  omsicaL 

well  known,  frequent. 

not  so  common  ;  a  beautiful  bird  in  shape 
and  plumage. 

common  near  and  in  moontainsj  wastes, 
&c. 

in  situations  like  the  former;  not  foy 
common* 

well  known  ;  the  most  familiar  of  all  Uids 
in  evenings,  at  a  late  hour^  a  del|ghtlblly 
soothing  warbler:  it  nay  be  ealled  the 
n^htingale  of  the  North :  an  esoelknl 
prophet  of  weather ;  the  rrd  hrrail^  oa 
the  top  of  the  thom^  nefcr  sings  iJMj. 


J* 
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Observationt. 

musical ;  not  very  common*  Boys  make 
this  little  bird  lays  eggs  to  a  vast  number, 
by  taking  them  gradually  from  h^  nest, 
which  is  the  most  comfortable  of  all  the 
edifices  belonging  to  birds. 

very  rare;  a  beautiful,  diminutive,  but 
somewhat  musical,  bird. 

not  very  rare* 

more  frequent. 

common  in  high  grounds. 

well  known ;  migrates. 

builds  in  windows ;  well  known. 

builds  in  holes,  formed  by  itself,  in  the 
abrupt  and  high  sandy  banks;  common. 
— These  are  said  to  remain  all  winter  in 
a  state  of  torpor,  clustered  together 
under  banks,  and  in  holes. 

this  variety  is  not  so  common,  in  this 
county. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  birds.    I  mention  only  such  as  I  have  myself  observed. 

Bees. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  bee,  I  have  noted  the  rufa,  or  small 
field  bee ;  the  terrestris^  or  humble  bee ;  the  subterranea,  or  great 
humble  bee:  but  it  is  only  of  the  mellifica,  or  hive  bee,  that  we  have 
now  to  make  mention— -that  most  active  and  ill-requited  subsidiary 
to  the  luxury  of  man  ! 

About  20  years  ago  this  country  was  remarkably  abundant  in 
honey.  I  have  heard  the  present  farmers  say,  that,  in  their  fathers' 
time,  the  honey  was  gathered  in  tub-fulls,  at  the  season  of  putting  down, 
i.  e.  of  suffocation.  There  has  certainly  been  a  decrease.  Few  farmers 
now  have  any  bees;  and  none  have  more  than  three  or  four  scaps. 

These  scaps  are  sometimes  14  inches  high,  and,  in  diameter,  at 
the  lowest  ring,  generally  11  inches  wide. 

Aa 


Order* 

Gemis» 

S^ieeiei. 

Passeres, 

Motalcilla, 

troglodytes, 
wren; 

regulus, 
golden-crested 
wren; 

Ptais, 

caeruleus, 
bluetit*mouse; 

caudatus, 
long-tailed  tit* 
mouse; 

major, 
tom  tit; 

Hirundo, 

rustica, 
swallow; 

urbica, 
martin ; 

ri|iaria. 

» - 

T 

sand-martin ; 

« 

apas, 
swift; 
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Botanic  Names*  Coalmen  Nanui. 


Vjbronica 

Maritiina^ 

sea  speedwell ; 

Spicata, 

upright  speedwell ; 

Officinalis^ 

male  speedwell ; 

Serpyllifolia, 

smooth  speedwell ; 

BeccabuDga^ 

brooklime ; 

Anagallis. 

long-leaved  speed- 

well ; 

ViCIA 

Sylvatica^ 

wood  vetch ; 

CfBcca^ 

tufted  vetch ; 

Sativa^ 

tare  ; 

Sepium, 

bush-vetch ; 

Viola 

1 

Canina^ 

dog's  violet ; 

Odorata^ 

sweet  violet : 

Tricolor^ 

pansy ; 

Urtica 

Urens^ 

stinging  nettle  ; 

ZOSTBRA 

Marina, 

grass-wrack ; 

Observations^ 

there  are  two  or  three  varieties  near  the 

in  the  meadows  of  Aghanloo. 

in  waste  grounds,  common  ;  a  substitute  for 

frequent  in  pastures. 

in  streams^  common  ;  an  early  sallad* 

in  water ;  there  are  other  varieties* 


I  in  hedges,  common.-— Cattle  eat  both. 

in  corn  fields ;  worthy  of  culture. 

in  thickets,  hedges ;  worthy  of  culture. 


in  grounds  often  ploughed,  in  pastures, 
under  hedges,  bushes,  &c. 
or  heart's  ease,  or  three  fiices  under  a  bood  ;  wexf 
common. 

on  the  sides  of  roads,  ditches,  wastes »    too  wdl 
known. 


on  the  shallow  beach.  Is  this  the  Baraade 


? 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Botanic  Names.  Common  Names, 


BflTULA 

Alba, 
Alnus, 


birch ; 
alder  ;• 


Nania, 

dwarf  alder ; 

CORNUS 

Sanguinea, 

dog-berry ; 

CORTLUS 

Avelbni^ 

hasel; 

Observations. 

very  common ;  the  inner  baik  a  substitute  forpapg, 

in  mountainous  glens,  tx>mmon ;  tranqdanted  into 

low  grounds,  becomes  a  fine  tree  ;   wovld  le 

both  useful  and  ornamental   in  hei%e-iow% 

through  the  marshy  soils* 

on  high  mountains ;  rare. 

in  the  copses  of  Tyrcorrin,  and  ebewiiere  ;  in  tke 
banks  of  my  sheep  walk;  an  ornamental  thtA. 

in  wooded  banks ;  conmoon ;  used  bj  the  cuuntiy 
people  to  ftsten  the  thatch ;  for  this  pnipoK  it 
is  cut  into  lengths  of  two  feet;  and  ia  then  called 
scallop. 


.J 
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Botanic  Namet*  Common  Nami^. 

Crataegus 
OxyacaDthus,       hawthorn; 

Fagus 
Sylvatica,  beech ; 


Fraxinus 

Excelsior, 

Genista 

Aoglica,' 

Hbdbra 
Helix, 

Ilbx 

Aqoifoliuin, 

JUNIPBRUS 

Communis, 

Mtriga 
Gale, 


ash; 


OhservaHom. 

* 

well  kAown  ;  is  native,  in  mountaini. 

in  plantations.  I  am  not  sure,  if  native  ;  the  cat« 
tanea,  or  chesnut,  b  not* 

well  known ;  should  Hot  be  planted  too  near  com 
fields  on  account  of  its  horizontal  roots. 


needle    furze,    or    from  this  flanta  genutOj  came  the  royal  name  of 
little  whin  ;  Plantagenet. 


ivy; 


holly ; 


juniper ; 


well  known;  grows  to  a  greater   size  than  ia 
England. 

well  known  ;  from  its  bark  pounded,  the  bird-lime 
is  made- 

at  Bally*gaylagh,  on  the  coast.  Gin  is  flavoured  by 
its  berries. 


sweet  gale ; 


Scotch  fir ; 


among  the  fossil  wood  of  our  bogs  and  wastes  ? 


black  thorn  or  sloe ;    in  mountainous  copses,  &c.  common;  a  dye-stuff. 


on  bogs,  extremely  aromatic,  called  by  some, 
Dutch  myrtle ;  it  is  ^  dye-stuff;  banishes  fleas, 
and  cores  bots  in  horses. 

PiNUS 

Sylvestrts, 

Prunus 
Spinosa, 

Pyrus 
Malos, 

QUXRCUS 

Robur, 
Rosa 
Arvensis  canina,  white  and  red  dog-    called,  provincially,  bucky  briar;  very  common. 

rose; 
Spinosissima,       bumet  rose,  white    on  high  rocky  wastes ;  on  the  sandy  warrens  of 

and  red ;  Magilligan ;  common. 

RCJBCS 

Idseus, 


crab  tree ; 


oak  ; 


in  the  hedges  of  Myroe ;  is  it  native  ? 
native;  the  chief  ornament  of  our  glens. 


raspberry; 


Fmticosus,  bumble ; 


in  copses,  &c« ;  common ;  the  parent  of  the  garden 

raspberry, 
called  black-lxrry;    makes  a  good  wine:    eveiy 

school-boy  knows  its  sweetness. 

Z 
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Sotank  Names.  CommmNamM 


Sajlix 

Fragilis, 

cnifk^wiUov; 

Herbaeea^ 

mountain  dwarf 

willoir; 

Reticulata^ 

oval-leaved  moan 

• 

tahi'  willow; 

Fusca, 

black  sallow ; 

Arenaria^ 

sand  willow ; 

Ckpreiy 

conunon  sallov ; 

SORBUS 

Aucuparia, 

quicken^  01^  in6an 

tain  ash; 

S^BTftriff 

Slsdparium^ 

brooQi} 

Taxus 

Baccata, 

yew; 

Vaccinium 

Viti^  idsea^ 

wortle^berry ; 

Uliginosum, 

bilberry ; 

Ulbx 

Europieus^ 

greater  whin^  or 

• 

gone; 

so  called  from  the  brittle  quality  d 

branches^  a  large  tree ;  is  it  native  ? 

on  bare  pastures^  near  Down^iill^  and 


common,  near  streams  in  mountains  ; 
this  be  a  good  nurse  for  yolinguplaDtatioiw-lktIle: 
bark^  is  very  bitter ;  is  a  subbtitute  fiM*  Jeaiiita 
bark,  as  well  as  the  fusca. 

on  the  warrens  of  Magilligan ;  tdligh  and  ntaStiIki 
adapted  for  tying  fruit  trees. 

a  hardy  plant.  In  the  glen  of  Down-hill  it 
flourbhed,  when  all  other  trees  were  killed  by 
the  north-western  blast.  Is  not  this  a  gioad 
htM  to  planters  ?  There  are^other  vaneueaj  iwi^« 
I  believe^  not  native. 

Ill  Iri9)i>  ^*  Caorran;"  in  Scottish,  i2oi0«it«  A 
hardy  tree,  and  would  be  a  good  nurse  fiir 
mountain  plantations. 


insandy  lands,  wastes,  &c. ;  cattle  eat  it ;  it 
the  rot  in  sheep,  as  some  believe* 


fossS  in  Magilligan;  I  believe  not  at  pr^rpeol  a 
native  of  this  county,  though  found  in  tfae-nUpt 
plantations. 

in  dry  banks  of  mountains,  glens,  &c. 

in  woods,  rocks,  &c.;  there  are  other  varieties* 

on  heaths,  ditches,  &c.  Thb  was  the  principal 
food  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  dearths  of  1789 
and  1800.  C!ow8  died  frequently  of  the  lHg» 
gall,  in  the  subsequent  pasture  season*  Hanng 
observed  a  quantity  to  ferment  in  my  carl^  afitf 
being  pounded,  I  found  that  they  eielt^id  a 
saccharine  matter.  I*  aftrrwarda  had  aoat 
treated,  in  a  process  for  dbtillation^  firom  wiiieh 
a  stretig^spint  was  csIimmAi'I 
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JManie  Vam^m.Ctmmdn  Name$. 

Canp^ttfis,  elm ; 

MwUD«9  .wych  elm ; 


*  «#       .       ;  *  V 

is  this  native  ? 

a  hardier  tree ;  the  former  generally  engrafted  on 

~  this* 


The  discussion  of  otheritofMcs  connected  with  natural  history,  now 
leads  to  enumerate**  the^ fowls  of  the  air,  and  thefiihes<f  the  sea^' 
according  to  the  most  obvious  series  and  arrangement. 


Catalogue  of  some  of  the  Birds  observed  in  London^Derry. 


ikder. 


Ommi, 


Accipitres,       Falco, 


Strix, 


*Ke», 


Covfusy 


.  5/MCief  • 

Observations. 

osftifiragus^ 

not  very  common ;   they  prey  on  rabbits 

tea*eagle; 

and  young  lambs^  and  build  in  high  and 

solitary  rocks,  near  the  sea. 

chrysaetosy 

in  the'liighest  mountains  ;•  these  are 'glow- 

golden eagle ; 

ing  scarce  ;  they  prey  on  rabbits  in  Ma- 

gill  igan,  but  build  on  the  Donegal  side 

of  the  Poyle. 

milvns^ 

it  b  frequently  seen  hovering  over  poultry. 

kite; 

nbus  ; 

frequent,  and  well  known ;  there  are  other 

sparrow-hawk ; 

varieties. 

"flammea. 

not  common* 

white  owl; 

stridnla. 

generally  about  old  buildings ;  more  com« 

tawny  screech- 

moirthan  the  former* 

owl; 

corax^ 

well  known;    an  enemy  to  lambs  and 

raven ; 

poultry ;  its  quills  in  high  esteem. 

corone. 

common ;  destructive  to  young  poultry. 

crow ; 

frugilegus, 

by  much  too  frequent,  and  destructive  to 

rook; 

sown  grain,  &c.;  not  eaten, asin  Rngland. 

monednla. 

builds  in  old  chimnies  and  high  rocks ; 

jadtdaw; 

wdltnown. 

[»7«] 


OTu€t» 


Genus. 


Tlcm, 


CoTfOB, 


Cucullos^ 


Axmcm, 


Anas^ 


pica, 
magpyc; 


graculusy 
chough ; 
oanorusy 
cuckow ; 


cygnos,; 
swan ; 
tadoma^ 
sheldrake  ; 


nigra, 
black*diver ; 

anser, 
gooie; 


narina, 
banttde; 


Tcry  common,  and  destnictife  to  yomag 

poultry,  eggs,  &c.  imported  from  En- 

gland  not  one  hundred  yeafB,  ncfw  a 

common  nuisance,  and  instead  of  being 

solitary,  is  becoming  gr^garioos* 

near  the  coast,  especially  at  Dowo-liillt 
common* 

appears  about  May,  migratea  in  the  bad 
weather,  in  the  end  of  summer.  I  bate 
several  times  tamed*  the  young;  but 
they  have  always  died  towards  the  winter. 
It  is  followed  by  little  birds,  particularly 
the  tit-lark.  Is  this  fascination,  it 
being  a  bird  of  prey  ?  The  cuckoo  lays 
in  the  nest  of  several  birds^  especially 
that  of  the  ring-dove,  one  egg,  which  is 
hatched  and  reared  by  the  owner  of  the 
nest. 

rare ;  heard  at  night,  flying  high. 


builds  in  the  rabbit  holes  near  the 

its  eggs  found  by  boys  often  hatched  by 
hens*  It  becomes  familiar,  and  even 
bold.  A  beautiful  bird ;  couples  with  the 
common  duck,  hitherto  no  ofl&pring. 

this  bird  is  so  near  to  the  property  of  fish, 
as  to  have  been  permitted  to  be  eaten 
as  such. 

the  wild  goose^  whence  the  domestic  breed; 
is  not  socommon,since  the  maraheshafe 
been  draiced  and  the  mountains  inha* 
bited.  The  tame  goose  b  nurtured  lo 
great  size,  by  the  vetches  and  tares  ia 
summer,  and  by  the  stubble  and  poCatoe 
ridge  In  autumn  and  winter.  Geese  and 
bacon  are  the  prit.cipal  fleah«*meat  of  the 
con  ntry  people,  used  on  times  of  fesiifaL 

in  the  beginning  of  winter  frequrnta  tlie 
coastsof  Lough-foyle  and  Lough-awilly, 
in  immense  flecks.    In  Boat's  Natam 
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Order.        Qemu^ 
Anserea^  Aiias^ 


Mcrgus, 


Alca, 


Species. 

marina^ 
barnacle; 


peaelops, 
wigeoQ ; 
crecoa^ 
teal ; 
bofiCiSy 
mallard ; 


Pelicanusy 


serratcMV 
less  diver ; 
impeani?^ 
pinguin; 
arctica, 
puffin ; 
carboy 
conn<»rant 


OiMertnUicm. 

History^  the  following  mention  is  made : 
^^  fn*  tbe  bay,  commonly  railed  Lough- 
^^  foyle,  tliere  grows  a  grass,  that  sends 
^  out  a  stock  about  a  fathom  long :  the 
''root of  this  b  white  and  tender,  and 
''  continues  such  for  some  space  above 
''  the  root ;  and  it  is  almost  as  sweet  as 

' ''  a  sugar*cane  ;  the  barnacles  dive  to 
''  the  bottom,  and  lay  hold  on  it  as  near 
''  as  they  can  to  the  root,  and  pull  it  up 
^  with  them  to  the  surface  of  tbe  water, 
''  and  eat  the  tender  part  of  it ;  the 
*'  rest  they  let  drive  with  the  wind  to  the 
*^  shore,  where  it  lies  in  great  heaps,  and 
^*  when  rotten,  is  good  for  manure  ;  from 
'^  this  sweet  grass,  it  is  supposed,  pro- 
''  ceeds  the  sweetness  of  their  flesh. 
''  Divers  and  widgeons,  which  are  rank 
''  and  unsavoury  elsewhere,  undergo  the 
''  same  change  of  their  flesh,  when  they 
''  feed  in  this  place.*"  The  grass  alluded 
to  is  the  fucus  saccharinus.  Price  2«. 
9d.  per  couple. 

very  plenty,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  sold 
from  1$.  to  2«.  per  couple. 

comtnon  at  hard  seasons ;  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  wigeon. 

the  origin  of  the  domestic  duck  ;  frequent 
enough  in  certain  haunts  in  its  wild 
state ;  and,  in  its  tame,  well  known,  and 
in  great  plenty. 

approaches  near  to  shore  in  storms,  won- 
derfully active  among  breakers. 

on  steep  rocks  sometimes,  more  frequent 
near  Hornhead,  in  Donegal  county. 

on  rocks  near  the  shores. 

on  the  coast,  and  in  the  Foyle  river, 
common,  a  shy  bird« 
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Order* 


lAnferesy         LBroSy 


Alcedoy 


lapidsy 


GibUs^ 


Ardetj 


ScolopaXj 


Tmnga^ 


SpecieM. 

'licaiiuty 
.gall; 

jdong  hunter 
gull; 


(MffiiiMtfiiWi 


king  fisher; 

fftsottf 
Imrill^  guU  ; 


>beroD.; 

curlew; 

msticolay 

>w«edcdek; 

4pdlinago, 

snipe; 

gallioulay 

vanelluf> 
lapwing; 


fraxincus, 
kast  iaiyl^pi- 
per; 

plover ; 
HMUlopuSy    ostod^iis, 


welldlBMrn. 


yery  common  on  Magilligan  %,«««»», 
named  from  its  extraordinary  appedte 
for  the  dung  of  other  birds,  whom  it 
pursues  till  they  drop  their  excrement 
which  it  catches  on  the  wing.  It  is 
doubted^  whether  this  is  not  «  variety^ 
or  the  young  of  the  lierring  gull,  which 
is  liot  so  common  on  our  coaat. 

on  the  bank  of  the  Fahan  river;  I  hate 
found  it  but  once* 

a  very  large  bird  on  Magilligan  shore^  not 
very  common ;  there  are  other  varieties 
of  which  I  forbear  from  attempting  the 
description,  as  1  am  not  quite  ccrtab  dt 
them* 

frequents  ponds^  builds  in  trees,  oommoa 
about  Fruit-hill. 

on  the  shores  ;  comes  inhind  in  hard 
tl>er ;  the  most  wary  of  all  our  birds. 

well  known  ;  appears  in  the  first  hard 
ther  of  the  winter,  migrates  in  wpaog. 

coaunan  in  marshes. 

common  also  ;  called  weather  blate ;  in  the 
opinion  of  the  coudtry  people,  its  caD 
presages  dry  wtaflter. 

common ;  remarkably  anxious  in  the 
breeding  season  to  >educe  men,  dtig% 
&c.  from  its  nest :  its  note  is  both  plain- 
tive and  clamorous. 

in  fiocks  along  the  shores  in  winter;  a 
dainty* 

common  in  flocks,  in  hfgh  pastures ;  its 

flesh  esteemed  ;  it  is  shy* 
it  is  black,  with  some  white^  rrmaikabk 

■ 

for  its  •range  beak,  and  red  Icgi}  fie* 
quent  on  the  rocks  of  tba 


r»wri 


Order. 


FUica^'< 


Pftsseres, 


Rallus^ 


GalUoMi  Tetiwi 


Columba, 


Alaiida, 


Sturnus^ 


Tardus, 


Eoiberkai 


Species. 
alriy .  • 

COOC| 

chlorophosy 

watei4c&f ' 

cirex, 

rail; 

porsaiiB^.' 

qpotted  water- 

heD; 
gnu,, 
groui ; 
perdriz, 
partridge; 
cotunwii 
qtiail ; 
cenas, 
pigeiMI  : 


aPvenM% 

•liy*lark ; 

prateDiis,. 

tit-)ark ; 

vulgaris, 

8tafliDg(>.. 

pilaris, 

fieldfiuo  I ) 

iDuaicii%: 

thrush; 

merulai 

blackbijndl ; 

pyirrMa,' 

buUfiocli; 

chlorisi  • 

green  fineh ; 

niiliariai^ 

buntfaagf 


OhserwMim$. 

Dotcommei^;  inpondsjinlfaeoldchaiui^lr 

of  tl^  Roe,  at  Krindle. 
well  Haown  along  the  banks  of  rivuletSy 

wellkiiowso<;  migrates, 

along :lhe4BMdl  streams  ;  not  common* 


plenty  ia  the  heaths,  and  well  known. 
eommonf*Md  well  known. 
Tery  acavae  in  this  country. 

wild,'  ji^  eavems  along  the  coast ;  tame, 
yeiy  common  with  some  farmers,  and 
withaltnat  all  the  country  gentlemen  ; 
of  late  encreasing. 

very  eomoMn ;  a  delightful  warb'er. 

not  so  frequent ;   the  chief  attendant  on 

tbe^cuokoo. 
in  flocks ;)  very  common  in  winter. 

cooHBon.  ju»  winter,  in  flocks;    its  flesh 

delica.te* 
well  kaown^ ;   often  tamed  in  cages ;   the 

delight  of  every  wood  and  plantation, 
common  at*certain  seasons ;    musical,  but 

not  so  various  in  its  note  as  the  former, 
not  very  common,  except  near  old  gardens, 

pnrlleiiliirly  at  Walworth, 
veiy  fcemiDon ;  a  pest  to  gardens. 

* 

called  the  Irish  ortellan,  from  the  delicious 
flavour  of  its  flesh  ;  common  only  in  the 
fertile  countries  well  inclosed. 


^    ■  . 


ciT^n 


Order. 


Qemu. 
Einberizai 


Fringilla, 


Motacilla^ 


citriflella, 

-yellow   ham- 
mer; 

copleb*, 

chaflBnch ; 

carduelis, 

goldtinch ; 

linaria, 

red  linnet ; 

linaria    mon- 
tana^ 

twite^  or  whin" 
gray; 

linaria   rabh- 
cunda, 

red  gray; 

domestica, 

hoo8e*8parrow; 

montana^ 

white  cap ; 


ObservtMmu. 

well  known  ;  the  compamon  of  the  hedge 
sparrow,  and  still  more  incapable  of  aoog, 

not  quite  so  i[x>m(non« 

well  known  ;  musical,  often  tamed^  breeds 

with  the  canarjr  bu^ 
musical ;  not  scarce. 

frequents  furze  bushes,  in  high  pastures. 


modularis, 

hedge-sparrow 

alba, 

water-wagtail ; 

flava, 

yellow  water- 

wagtail ; 
rubicola, 
stone-chatter ; 
atricapilla, 
black-cap  ; 
rubecula, 
red-breast ; 


frequents  thorns ;  is  musical 


well  known. 

differs  from  the  former  in  hanng  white 
marks  under  the  eyes,  and  bebinJ  the 
neck,  and  in  being  more  shy^  and  lesi 
destructive* 

extremely  clamorous,  somewhat  mnsicaL 

well  known^  frequent. 

not  so  common  ;  a  beautiful  bird  in  sbape 
and  plumage. 

common  near  and  in  mountalDSy  wastes, 
&c. 

in  situations  like  the  former;  not  foy 
common. 

well  known  ;  the  most  familiar  of  all  birds 
in  evenings,  at  a  bite  hour^a  deUghtfoOy 
soothing  warbler :  it  inay  be  called  the 
nightingale  of  the  North :  an  esoelkol 
prophet  of  weather ;  the  red-bieaa^  on 
the  /cp  of  the  thom^  nefcr  singa  ftbely. 


I 

J 
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ObservoHom. 

musical;  not  very  common*  Boys  make 
this  little  bird  lays  eggs  to  a  vast  number, 
by  taking  them  gradually  from  h^  nest, 
which  is  the  most  comfortable  of  all  the 
edifices  belonging  to  birds. 

very  rare;  a  beautiful,  diminutive,  but 
somewhat  musical,  bird. 

not  very  rare* 

more  frequent. 

common  in  high  grounds* 

well  known ;  migrates. 

builds  in  windows ;  well  known. 

builds  in  holes,  formed  by  itself,  in  the 
abrupt  and  high  sandy  banks;  common. 
— Tnese  are  said  to  remain  all  winter  in 
a  state  of  torpor,  clustered  together 
under  banks,  and  in  holes. 

this  variety  is  not  so  common,  in  this 
county. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  birds.    I  mention  only  such  as  I  have  myself  observed. 

Bifs. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  bee,  I  have  noted  the  rufa,  or  small 
field  bee ;  the  terrestris,  or  humble  bee ;  the  subterranea,  or  great 
humble  bee:  but  it  is  only  of  the  mellifica^  or  hive  bee,  that  we  have 
now  to  make  mention— -that  most  active  and  ill-requited  subsidiary 
to  the  luxury  of  man  ! 

About  20  years  ago  this  country  was  remarkably  abundant  in 
honey.  I  have  heard  the  present  farmers  say,  that,  in  their  fathers' 
time,  the  honey  was  gathered  in  tub-fulls,  at  the  season  of  putting  down, 
i.  e.  of  suffocation.  There  has  certainly  been  a  decrease.  Few  farmers 
now  have  any  bees ;  and  none  have  more  than  three  or  four  scaps. 

These  scaps  are  sometimes  14  inches  high,  and,  in  diameter,  at 
the  lowest  ring,  generally  11  inches  wide. 

A  a 


Order* 

Gemis. 

Spectei. 

Passeres, 

Motacilla, 

tfogk)dytes, 
wren; 

* 

regulus, 
golden-crested 
wren; 

Ptais, 

caeruleus, 
blue  tit-mouse; 

caudatus, 
long-tailed  tit* 
mouse; 

major, 
tom  tit; 

Hirundo, 

rustica, 
swallow; 

urbica, 
martin; 

ri|iaria. 

? 

sand-martin ; 

« 

apas, 
swift; 

t  «7«  ] 


About  Aghadowe3F>  they  are  much  larger.  Our  scaps  ;uv«rfge 
ftiom  ^o  to  40^.  of  honey  in  the  comb ;  from  Aghadowey^  scaps 
have  been  sold  containing  106/65.  of  honey  in  the  comb. 

The  scap  is  made  of  wheat  straw,  rolled  with  splits  of  briar  (rubus 
fruticosa. ) 

Our  bees  generally  swarm  twice  or  thrice.  The  first  is  in  the  end 
of  May ;  the  second  swarm  comes  off  in  10  or  15  days  after  the 
first;  and  again,  the  first  casts  a  swarm  about  the  end  of  July.  The 
other  swarms  (if  any)  are  not  fit  for  keeping,  and  should  therefore 
be  prevented  by  raising  the  scap. 

Fishes  observed  on  the  Coast  and  in  the  Rivers  of  the  County  of  London^ 

Tkrry. 


Class.      Order. 
Arophibiay   Nantes, 


Oenus.        Species. 

Petromy       marinus, 
zon,         lamprey ; 


Rasa, 


batis, 
skate; 


Squalus,       acanthias, 
dog*fish ; 


mustelus, 
smooth 
hound-fish ; 

Lophius,      piscatorius, 
sea-monster; 

Accipenser,  sturio, 

sturgeon ; 

Tetrodon,    mola, 

sun  fish ; 


Observations. 

common  ;  attached  to  the  rocks  of  the 
Salmon  leap,  near  Coleraine,  and 
in  other  rivers  occasionallj. 

very  common  on  the  coast ;  generally 
eaten  cold  with  vinegar;  the  fios 
only  used ;  the  liver  makes  oil-— 
Quisere  7  Wou]d  not  the  remainder 
make  good  isiagjasa  ?— <rl  baire  heard 
from  fishermen  of  another  variety 
called  in  Irish  calliogh. 

the  flesh  not  eaten  ;  the  entrails  y\t\A 
oil ;  it  is  called  by  the  Irish  gub*^ 
boch;  the  skin  used  by  cabinet- 
makers. It  is,  perhaps,  the  moat 
long-lived  of  all  fish,  out  of  watw^ 

five  or  six  rows  of  teeth  ;  dsiker  on 
the  back  and  wider  in  the  nostrils 
than  the  fortiier ;  sometimes  eaten. 

I  saw  oile  at  Culmore  |  another  near 

the  Bann. 

taken  in  salmon  nets  in  the  Poyla 
river,  sometimes  seven  fe«t  loag; 

the  flf  sh  eats  like  veal. 

one  of  these  is  depicted  as  a  curiorityy 
taken  shiirtly  alter  tlie  date  of  liie 
siege  of  Derry,  on  a  m^p  of  that 
day ;  another  was  taken  at  Culmore 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  third 
in  the  summer  of  1802^  near  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Baon ;  it  reaeaabloi 
the  ampuuted  head  of  a  fish. 


n 


J 


c:  1700 


Botanic  Nama.  Cwnmm^NmiM 


Salix 
Fragilis, 


Herbneea^ 


Reticulata^ 


Fusca^ 


Arenaria^ 


Caprety 


craek  billow ; 

moantain  dwarf 

willow; 
oval-leaved  mouQ' 

tahi' willowy 
black*  sallow ; 

sand  willow ; 

coodnon  sallov ; 


SORBITS 

Aucuparia, 

qiiickeii,  01^  UKHia 

tain  ash; 

SPMHTfftrif 

Sbdpariam, 

OTOOOS) 

Taxus 

Baccata, 

ycwr 

Vaccinium 

Viti^  idsea^ 

wortle-beny ; 

UligiDOsum^ 

bilberry  i 

Ulbx 

Europieus^ 

greater  whin^  or 

• 

gone; 

so  called  from  the  brittle  quality  of  iti..yaiiii|( » 

branches^  a  large  tree  ;  is  it  native  ? 
on  bare  pastures^  near  Down-hill^  and  elseadieie. 

common,  near  streams  in  mountains;  weuM'Vbt 
thisbe  a  good  nurse  for  youngf-'plantatioaa-ik'tiie.' 
bark'  f9  very  bitter ;  is  a  substitute  for  Jcsuils 
bark,  as  well  as  the  fusca. 

on  the  warrens  of  Magilligan ;  to\igh  and  flilxibte/' 
adapted  for  tying  fruit  trees. 

a  hardy  plant.    In  the  glen  of  Down-hill  it 
flourished,  when  all  other  trees  were  killed  by 
the  north-western  blast.    Is  not  this  a   gwd 
him  to  planters  ?  There  are  other  vaiMtMi^  biily . 
I  believe^  not  native. 

In  IriAky  ^*  Caorran:**  in  Scottish,  JSotoiM,    A' 
hardy    tree,    and   would  be  a  good  nurse  for 
mountain  plantations. 

in  sandy  lands,  wastes,  &c. ;  cattle  eat  it ;  it  cuna 
the  rot  in  sheep,  as  some  believe. 

fossH  in  Magilligan;  I  believe  not  at  present  a* 
native  of  this  county,  though  found  in  the- old«t 
plaatatioBs. 

in  dry  banks  of  mountains,  glens,  &c. 

in  woods,  rocks,  &c.;  there  are  other  varietiea. 

on  heaths,  ditches^  &c.  This  was  the  prindpal 
food  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  dearths  of  1789 
and  1800.  Cows  died  frequently  of  the  bigi* 
gall,  in  the  subsequent  pasture  season*  Having 
observed  a  quantity  to  ferment  in  my  carl,  after 
being  pounded,  I  found  that  they  ef»lff4  a 
saeeharine  matter.  I  ^afterwards  had 
treated,  in  a  process  for  dbtHlation^  from 
a  strong'^pint  was 
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Bciwne  Vam^^rfimmn  Names. 

Canp^HUit,  elm ; 

If oftfana^  ^wych  elm ; 


ObservQtiKm^ 

is  this  native  ? 

a  hardier  tree ;  the  former  generally  engrafted  on 

~  this. 


The  discussion  of  other. tofMCS  conneeted  with  natural  history,  now 
leads  to  enumerate**  ^10 fowls  of  the  air ^  and  thefokesKf  the  sea/' 
according  to  the  most  <obvious  series  and  arrangement. 

Catalogue  of  some  of  the  Birds  observed  in  Loruhn^Derry. 


ONfar. 


AecipitreSf       Falcoi 


Strix, 


*1?ic», 


ConroS| 


SjMCtet • 

Observations. 

osMifragusy 

not  very  common ;   they  prey  on  rabbits 

tea*eagle ; 

and  young  lambs,  and  build  in  high  and 

solitary  rocks,  near  the  sea. 

chrysaetos^ 

in  thefliighest  mountains;-  these are'gvow- 

golden  eagle ; 

ing  scarce ;  they  prey  on  rabbits  in  Ma- 

gilligan,  but  build  on  the  Donegal  side 

of  the  Foyle. 

milvQs, 

it  is  frequently  seen  hovering  over  poultry. 

kite; 

nbus  ; 

frequent,  and  well  known ;  there  are  other 

sparrow-hawk ; 

varieties. 

^mmea, 

not  common* 

white  owl; 

stridula. 

generally  about  old  buildings ;  more  com* 

tawny  screech- 

montban  the  former. 

owl; 

corax. 

well  known;    an  enemy  to  lambs  and 

raven  ; 

poultry ;  its  quills  in  high  esteem. 

corone. 

common ;  destructive  to  young  poultry. 

crow; 

fhigilegnsy 

by  much  too  frequent,  and  destructive  to 

rook; 

sown  grain,  &c.;  not  eaten,asin  England. 

monednla. 

builds  in  old  chimnies  and  high  rocks ; 

jackdaw; 

Wntnown. 

[»70 


Orimr. 
Pfcse^ 


Qenui.  Species. 

nagpye; 


CucaUus^ 


AUKXtM, 


Anas^ 


graculus, 
chough ; 
oanorus, 
CQckow; 


cygnus,: 
9waQ ; 
tadornsj 
sheldrake  ; 


nigra, 
black-diver ; 


aoser, 


gooie; 


nanna, 
bamaele; 


ObserpoHom. 

▼ery  common,  and  destractive  to  yrntng 
poultry,  eggs,  &c«  imported  from  En- 
gland not  one  hundred  years,  now  a 
common  nuisance,  and  instead  of  being 
solitary,  is  becoming  gr^arious. 

near  the  coast,  especially  at  Down-hiU« 
common* 

appears  about  May,  migrates  in  the  bad 
weather,  in  the  end  of  summer.  I  have 
several  times  tamed*  the  young;  but 
they  have  always  died  towards  the  winter. 
It  is  followed  by  little  birds,  particularly 
the  tit-lark.  Is  this  fascination,  it 
being  a  bird  of  prey  ?  The  cuckoo  lays 
in  the  nest  of  several  birds,  especially 
tbatof  the  ring-dove,  one  egg,  which  is 
hatched  and  reared  by  the  owner  of  the 
nest. 

rare  ;  heard  at  night,  flying  high. 

builds  in  the  rabbit  holes  near  the  coast ; 
its  eggs  found  by  boys  often  hatched  by 
hens.  It  becomes  familiar,  and  even 
bold.  A  beautiful  bird ;  couples  with  the 
common  duck,  hitherto  no  ofl^ring. 

this  bird  is  so  near  to  the  property  of  fish^ 
as  to  have  been  permitted  to  be  eaten 
as  such. 

the  wild  goose^  whence  the  domestic  breed; 
is  not  socommon,since  the  marshes  have 
been  draiLcd  and  the  mountains  inha- 
bited. The  tame  goose  is  nurtured  to 
great  size,  by  the  vetches  and  tares  in 
summer,  and  by  the  stubble  and  potatoe 
rid|^e  in  autumn  and  winter.  Geese  and 
bacon  are  the  prit.cipal  flesh-meat  of  the 
country  people,  used  on  times  of  festival. 

in  the  beginning  of  winter  frequents  the 
coastS'pf  Lough-foyle  and  Lough-swiiiy^ 
in  immense  flecks.    In  Boat's  Natuia 
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Order. 


CtoMf« 


Anserea^  Aoas^ 


Mcrgus^ 


Alca^ 


marina, 
barnacle ; 


penelopa, 
wigeun ; 
crecoa, 
teal ; 

b06ClS, 

mallard ; 


Pelicanusy 


serrator, 
less  diver ; 
impennb, 
pinguin; 
arctica, 
puffin ; 
carbo, 
cormorant 


ObsertHtHom, 

History,  the  following  mention  is  made : 
^^  m  the  bay,  commonly  railed  Lough- 
'^  foyle,  there  grows  a  grass,  that  sends 
^^  out  a  stock  about  a  fathom  long :  the 
^'  root  of  this  is  white  and  tender,  and 
^'  continues  such  for  some  space  above 
^<  the  root ;  and  it  is  almost  as  sweet  as 

'  '^  a  sugar«cane  ;  the  barnacles  dive  to 
^*  the  bottom,  and  lay  hold  on  it  as  near 
^^  as  they  can  to  the  root,  and  pull  it  up 
*^  with  them  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
^'  and  eat  the  tender  part  of  it ;  the 
**  rest  they  let  drive  with  the  wind  to  the 
^'  shore,  where  it  lies  in  great  heaps,  and 
'*  when  rotten,  is  good  for  manure  ;  from 
^  this  sweet  grass,  it  is  supposed,  pro- 
<^  ceeds  the  sweetness  of  their  flesh. 
*^  Divers  and  widgeons,  which  are  rank 
'*  and  unsavoury  elsewhere,  undergo  the 
'^  same  change  of  their  flesh,  when  they 
*'  feed  in  thisplace.''  The  grass  alluded 
to  is  the  fucus  saccharinus.  Price  2s. 
Sd.  jper  couple. 

very  plenty,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  sold 
from  Is*  to  2s.  per  couple. 

common  at  hard  seasons ;  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  wigeon. 

the  origin  of  the  domestic  duck  ;  frequent 
enough  in  certain  haunts  in  its  wild 
state ;  and,  in  its  tame,  well  known,  and 
in  great  plenty. 

approaches  near  to  shore  in  storms,  won- 
derfully active  among  breakers. 

on  steep  rocks  sometimes,  more  frequent 
near  Hornhead,  in  Donegal  county. 

on  rocks  near  the  shores. 

on  the  coast,  and  in  the  Foyle  river, 
common,  a  shy  bird* 
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Sotanie  Names.  CammoH  Names. 


Fblevm 

Pratense^ 

cat's-tail  grass ; 

• 

Nodosum^ 

bulbous  cafs-tail 

grass; 

PiNGUICUIA 

Vulgaris, 

butterwort ; 

Plantago 

Plantain; 

P6a 

TrimUs, 

common  poa  grass ; 

Pretensisy 

great  poa; 

AnDua, 

annual  poa ; 

Retroflexa, 

retroflexpoa; 

Compressa^ 

creeping  poa ; 

Nemoialisy 

wood  poa; 

POLTGALA 

« 

VolgariSj 

milk-wort ; 

Polygonum 

Amphibium, 

perennial  arsmlurt; 

PeiBicaria, 

spotted  anmart ; 

Aviculare, 

• 

knot-grass: 

POLTPODIUMj 

Polypody ; 

POTBMTILLA 

Anaerina, 

silver  weed'; 

Primula 

Vulgaris, 

primrose; 

Vcris, 

cowslip ; 

• 

*P]aUNBLLA 

Vulgaris, 

self-beat ; 

OhsertHBHom* 

called  timothy  grass:  an  excellent  species;  m 
meadows ;  it  is  a  variety  of  the  great  American 
Timothy  grass. 

leas  than  the  former ;  called  provincial^  kobUn 
grass. 

in  gardens ;  in  the  best  arable  fields  of  Tyr-corrin; 

common* 
there  are  six  varieties  of  this  in  the  demesne  of 

Down-hill ;   the  great  plantain  makes  a  oseful 

salve. 


a  luxuriant  grass. 

in  the  sheep-walks  of  Spring-hill ;  in  dry  meadows, 

in  djy  or  shady  places ;  common ;  sheep  eat  tiiese 
with  avidity. 

three  varieties,  blue,  red,  and  white^  in  oiir'14gh 
pastures. 

in  gardens,  dunghills,  and  rich  wastes;  commoii; 

a  weed.  * 
in  wastes,  dunghills,  Stc. 
in  fields ;  all  these  plants  abound  in  seeds  eaten  by 

poultry ;  the  buck  wheat  is  a  variety, 
a  cryptogam  ;   on   walls  ;  shady  places  ;   many 

irarieties. 

on  dry  pastures,  meadows,  &c« 

well  known  ;  in  dry  ditches,  &c« 
in  meadows ;  both  of  these  are  early  and  oma- 
mentaL 

called  by  the  Irish  kenrnd-duigh-hackeij  CiteMiei. 
medicinaU 


Baianie  Namei.  Common  Names. 


PrsBis 

Aquilinay 

l»ake^  or  fern ; 

RAMITNCULirf 

' 

Flammula, 

crowfoot; 

Lingua^ 

ipearwort ;  • 

Ficaria, 

pilewort ; 

Repens^ 

creeping  crow- 

foot ; 

Bnlbosus^ 

buttercup ; 

Sceleratns, 

marsh  crow*foot; 

Raphamus 

Raphanistram, 

bastard  radish  ; 

Rhinamthus 

Cristagallij 

yellow  rattle ; 

RUMBX 

Maritimvs, 

sea-dock  ; 

Acatosy 

sharp-pointed  do( 

Crisposj 

curled  dock ; 

Acetota, 

sorrel; 

Acetosellay 

sheep  sorrel ; 

Sambucvs 

l%a. 

elder; 

[1^5  3 

Obtenmtumi^ 

in  sandy  lands  and  elsewhere ;  common  ;  it  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  salt,  and  is 
burned  for  ashes ;  used  instead  of  soap* 

called  also  cow-grass  ;  cows  eat  it  greedily- 
corruptly  called  sparrow-weed';   in  wet  pastures 

and  ditches, 
in  meadows, 
very  common  ;  there  are  several  varieties. 

an  early  bite  ;    the  butter  made  yellow  where  it 

abounds, 
it  blbters.    Is  this  the  plant  which  impostors 

use  to  disfigure  their  limbs  ? 

a  troublesome  weed  ;  in  light  grounds. 

abounds  in  the  meadows  of  Aghanloo  and  else- 
where ;  worse  than  an  useless  plant. 


in  dunghills^  wastes,  &c. 
sharp-pointed  dock;   in  woods  ;   not  common ;    an  American  cure  for 

the  cancer,  among  the  savages, 
in  fields ;  too  common, 
well  known, 
less  than  the  former ;  in  bogs,  &c« 

in  hedges ;  it  grows  in  dry  and  exposed  situations;  it 
would  be  a  good  nurse  from  the  north-west  wind ; 
a  faranch  of  it  on  cabbages  is  said  to  drive  away 
insects  ;  it  is  sud  also,  that  no  blight  will  alSeCt 
com  near  an  elder  plant ;  the  young  shoots  cure 
the  rot  in  sheep ;  the  £bwers  kill  turkies ;  the 
berries  kill  poultry. 


*  Dr.  Withering  says,  that  the  distilled  water  of  this  will  cause  immediate  vomiting, 
and  is  tberefoie  aseftil  in  cases  of  poison.  Ought  not  every  apothecary  to  be  fumbhed 
with  this? 
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soap-Wort; 


moss  salifnige }         on  bt^  girouDds ;  there  ntt  other  Tari^tki^ 


Botanic  Names.  Cammm  Uumts. 

Sambucus 
EbulfiSy  dwarf  elder ; 

Saponaria 
Officinalisy 

Saxifraoa 
Hipnoides, 

SCABIOSA 

Succisa, 
Arvensis^ 

SCHOBNUS 

Nigricans^ 

SCIRPUS 

Palustris^ 
Csespitosus^ 
Lacustrisj 
Maritimus^ 


ObiervatioM. 


in  hedgeai  rank  grouods,  near  walk^  flee, 
in  diy  ditches ;  rare* 


devil's  bit ; 
field  scabious ; 


if)  tnoist  meadows  and  pastures* 
in  corn  fields. 


black  bog-rush ;        in  wet  grounds* 


club-rush  ; 
dwarf  club-ruflii ; 
buU-nUih ; 
bastard  Cyprus ; 
miUi*t  Cyprus ; 


Sylvaticus, 

SCROPRULABIA 

Nodosa^  fig-wort ; 


Sboum 
Anglicum^ 


English  sedum ; 


SlUM 

Angustifolium,    water  parsnip ; 

Sbmpbrvivum 

Tectorum,  house-leek ; 


Vulgaris^ 

groundsel  i 

Jacobsea, 

rag-Wort ; 

Sbrratdla 

Arvensii^  • 

mj  thistle ; 

Alpina, 

mountain    ttiw*' 

wort ; 

SONCHUS 

Arvensis^ 

corn  sow-thistle; 

Olericeusy 

cottnaon    a^w 

thistJe; 

in  wet  ditches  ;  in  the  old  Roe. 
In  WM  grounds ;  on  flie  mottiktaina* 
in  slow  rivers ;  not  conmion. 
in  wet  grounds  near  rivers^  or  the  sea* 
in  marshes. 

in  hedges^  near  woods^  &c.  the  decoction  eavet 
the  mange  in  swine. 

on  the  top  of  Knock-leighrim ;  woifU  mAt  to 
elegant  borderer  for  gardens. 


a  plant  of  some  powerful  quality^  not  yet  ICftIi 
certained ;  near  streaiHs. 

well  known. 


a  ivttid  in  gardens,  &c. 

pfotfntially,  benweed^  well  known  $   a  dye-stuff; 
tbtert  are  several  varieties. 

on  the  sides  of  roads  and  fields  ;  too  common. 
«B  the  high  grounds  above  Ballyhacket* 


in  fields  often  midfr  tmpB.  I  fMtA  ttie  wMtejnict 
W  these  pla«ts  InsfitMited  l»  yteM  i^  9"^ 
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Botanic  Names.  Contman  Nanus. 
Varonica 


Maritiina, 

sea  speedwell ; 

Spicata^ 

upright  speedwell ; 

Officinalis^ 

male  speedwell ; 

Serpyllifolia^ 

smooth  speedwell ; 

Beccabunga, 

brooklime ; 

Anagallis. 

long-leaved  speed- 

well ; 

ViCIA 

Sylvatica^ 

wood  vetch ; 

Gracca^ 

tufted  vetch ; 

Sativa^ 

tare  ; 

Sepium, 

bush-vetch ; 

Viola 

f 

Canina^ 

dog's  ^olet ; 

Odorata, 

sweet  violet : 

Tricolor, 

pansy; 

Urtica 

Urens, 

stinging  nettle  ; 

ZOSTBRA 

Marina, 

grass-wnurk ; 

Observations* 

there  are  two  or  three  varieties  near  the  coast. 

in  the  meadows  of  Aghanloo. 

in  waste  grounds,  common  ;  a  substitute  for  tea. 

frequent  in  pastures. 

in  streams^  common  ;  an  early  sallad* 

in  water ;  there  are  other  varieties* 


>  in  hedges,  common— Cattle  eat  both. 

in  com  fields ;  worthy  of  culture. 

in  thickets,  hedges;  worthy  of  culture. 

* 

in  grounds  often  ploughed,  in  pastures,  wattes,  &c. 
under  hedges,  bushes,  8cc. 
or  heart's  ease,  or  three  £Eices  under  a  hood ;  very 
common. 

on  the  sides  of  roads,  ditches,  wastes ;    too  well 
known. 

on  the  shallow  beach.  Is  this  the  Bamade  grass  ? 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Bottom  Name*.  Cotnawn  Names, 


Bbtula 

Alba, 

birch ; 

AInus, 

alder ;  • 

Nania, 

dwarf  alder ; 

CORNUS 

Sanguinea, 

dog-berry ; 

COBTLUS 

Avellani^ 

hasel; 

Observations. 

very  common ;  the  inner  bark  a  substitute  for  Tpssfu. 

in  mountainous  glens, 'common  ;  transplanted  into 
low  grounds,  becomes  a  fine  tree ;  would  be 
both  useful  and  ornamental  in  hedge*iows, 
through  the  marshy  soils. 

on  high  mountains ;  rare. 

in  the  copses  of  Tyrcorrin,  and  elsewhere ;  in  the 
banks  of  my  sheq>  walk ;  an  ornamental  shrub. 

in  wooded  banks ;  common ;  used  by  the  coontiy 
people  to  ftsten  the  thatch ;  for  this  purpose  it 
is  cut  into  lengths  of  two  feet;  and  it  then  called 
scatb^. 
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Botanic  Namet^  Common  Name$. 

CRATiEGUS 

Oxyacanthus,       hawthorn ; 

Fagub 
Sylvatica^  beech ; 


Fraxiwus 
Excelsior^ 

» 

Genista 
Aflglica/ 

Hbdbra 

Helix, 

Ilxx 

Aqaifolium, 

JUVIPBRUS 

ComonuniSj 

Mtrica 
Gale, 


ash; 


ObservaHom^ 

well  kdown  ;  is  Datiye,  in  mountalnt. 

in  plantations.  I  am  not  sure,  if  native  ;  the  cat« 
tanea,  or  chesnut,  b  not- 

well  known ;  should  Hot  be  planted  too  near  com 
fields  on  account  of  its  horizontal  roots* 


needle    furze,    or    from  this  planta  genitiOj  came  the  royal  name  of 
little  whin ;  Planiagenet. 


ivy; 


holly ; 


juniper ; 


well  known;  grows  to  a  greater   size  than  ia 
England. 

well  known  ;  from  its  bark  pounded,  the  bird-lime 
is  made. 

at  Bally-gaylagh,  on  the  coast.  Gin  is  flavoured  by. 
its  berries. 


sweet  gale ; 


Scotch  fir ; 


among  the  fossil  wood  of  oiu  bogs  and  wastes  ? 


black  thorn  or  sloe;    in  mountainous  copses,  &c.  common;  a  dye-stuflP. 


crab  tree ; 


oak  ; 


in  the  hedges  of  Myroe ;  is  it  native  ? 
native;  the  chief  ornament  of  our  glens. 


on  bogs,  extremely  aromatic,  called  by  some, 
Dutch  myrtle ;  it  is  a  dye-stuff;  banishes  fleas^ 
and  cures  bots  in  horses. 

PiNUS 

Sylvestrts, 

Prunus 
Spinosa, 

Pyrus 
Mains, 

QUBRCUS 

Robnr, 

BOSA 

Arvensis  canina,  white  and  red  dog-    called,  provincially,  bucky  briar;  veiy  common. 

rose; 
SpiDOsissima,       burnet  rose,  white    on  high  rocky  wastes ;  on  the  sandy  warrens  of 

Magilligan;  common. 

in  copses,  &c« ;  common ;  the  parent  of  the  garden 

raspberry, 
called  biack-boTy;    makes  a  good  wine:    every 

schooUboy  knows  its  sweetness. 

Z 


RUB08 
IdSBUS, 


and  red ; 
raspberry ; 


Fimticoeus,  bnunble ; 
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Sotanic  Names.  Common  Names. 

Galium 

white-lady*s  bed- 
straw; 


Observations. 


Palustre, 


UligiDosum^ 

Pusillunii 

Verum, 


abounds  in  moist  meadows,  and  on  the  ditches  of  the 
flats^  west  bank  of  the  Bann^  below  Coleniiie* 
marsh-goose-grass;     in  mobt  fields, 
least  galium ;  on  mountain  pastures. 

yellow-lady's  bed-    it  b  called  cheese  rennet^  because  it  curdles  milk  ; 
straw ;  it  is  a  good  dye-stuff;   the  farmers  call  it  straw- 

wall  ;  it  abounds  on  dry  «oils  and  ditches.  Bees 
are  fond  of  all  these  plants*  We  rub  our  scaps 
with  them,  when  we  wish  a  swarm  to  take. 


Galbopsis 

Ladanum, 

red  dead-nettle  ; 

Tetrahit, 

common  dead- 

nettle; 

Glecoma 

Hederacea^ 

ground-ivy : 

Geum 

Rivalcj 

water  avens ; 

Gbranium 

Robertiannm^ 
Columbinum, 


both  frequent  in  corn  fields^  &c.  called  provincially 
sting^nettle;  the  sting  Is  dangerous. 

as  an  aromatic  and  medical  plant  for  infusion  well 
known  ;  the  juice  mixed  with  wine  cures  ^cks 
in  the  eyes  of  horses^  as  the  herbalists  report. 

in  the  copse  under  Mr.  Babington's;  in  the  wood 
under  Mr.  Acbeson's;  both  near  the  bank  of 
the  Fahan  river.  It  is  among  the  moat  beautifid 
of  our  native  flowers. 


herb  robert;  in  woods,  hedges,  &c.  emits  a  disagreeable  imelL 

long-stalked  gera-     in  pastures  and  corn  fields ;  common ;  a  pleasiag 


mum; 

Rotundifolium,    round-leaved  ge- 
ranium; 

Sanguineum^       bloody  geranium ; 


odour, 
on  walb^  or  near  them ;  not  ^  common. 


on  the  lands  of  Magilligan,  conmion ;  there  aie 
yeral  other  varieties. 
Gnaphalium 
Uliginosum,         marsh  cud-weed ; 

HiPPCRlS 

Vulgaris,  mare*s-tail ; 

Hypbricum 
PulchruiQ,  upright  St.  John's    a  very  elegant  plant ;  common   in  woods^  gkna* 

wort;  &c.   There  are  other  varieties^  which  aveoalivi^ 


in  wet  places,  common ;  there  are  other 
in  boggy  grounds ;  an  alkaline  plant. 
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BoUarddNamM.  CamnumNames. 
Htdbocottui 


Vulgarisy 

manh  penny-wort; 

HsmACUiUH 

%>hood7liuiDj 

cow  parsnip; 

Htacimthus 

Hyacinth ; 

wmtrnplnM, 

HlBRACIUM 

Alpioum^ 

mountain  hawk« 

■ 

weed; 

Tunzaciy 

devirs-bit ; 

Dobium^ 

creepidf  hawk- 

weed; 

Htpochj»u 

Bfacukta^ 

spotted  cat's  ear; 

Radicata, 

long-rooted  cat's 

ear; 

VLOLCJM 

Mollis, 

creeping  soft  grass ; 

Lmiatwij 

meadow  soft  grass; 

Ibis 

Fsendacomsi 


common  flag; 


ObtervaHans. 

on  the  lower  wet  grounds  of  Loghermore. 

in  the  sides  and  comers  of  com  iBelds,  on  riyer  banks 
and  low  meadows,  &c.  CSattle  are  fond  of  it. 
Mig^t  it  not  be  cultivated  to  adnmtage  ? 

called  hare-bell,  blue-bell,  &c.  the  root  is  poison- 
ous, but  may  be  converted  into  starch;  the  whole 
plant  abounds  in  mucus. 

on  mountain  pastuDes :  near  Ballyhacket,  &c. ;  it  is 
said  to  give  discnrders,  in  the  bowels  and 
to  the  cattle,  called  numrel  and  crupnaghn 

on  the  pastures  of  Down-hill. 


on  high  pastures* 

in  the  meadows  of  Aghanloo. 


called  English  white  grass ;  most  usually  sown ;  b 
a  dififeient  class  from  most  of  the  other  grasses. 

not  unlike  the  former ;  more  woolly ;  less  spread- 
^g  f  they  agree  with  boggy  grounds ;  formerly 
much  cultivated,  but  of  late  have  been  con- 
demned. 

provincially  called  saggah,  or  ftaggan;  the 
flower  is  a  dye,  and  the  root  uncommonly  acrid 
and  astringent ;  the  country  people  make  ink 
with  thb  root,  the  leaves  of  the  black-berry, 
(rubus  fruticosus)  and  copperas. 


JUNCVTS 

Acntus, 
£fiuauSy 
Conglcuneratus, 

Compressus, 

Pilosus, 

Campeatris, 


sea  rush; 
soft  rash ; 
round-headed 

rush; 
flat-stalked  rush ; 
hairy  rush ; 
field  rash ; 


yall  natives  of  barren  pastures,  either  marshy  or 
mountainous. 
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Botanic  Names.   Common  Nbmes. 


Lamium 

Alburn,^ 
Purpureum^ 
Lathtrus 
PrateDsis, 


white  dead  nettle ; 
purple  dead  nettle ; 

meadow' lathyrus ; 


LSONTODON 

Taraxacum^         dandelion ; 

Lapsana 

Communis,  nlppte-wort; 

Lbuna 
Minor  polyifiiza,  duck  meat ; 
Ltsimachia 
Vulgaris,  loose  strife ; 


Nemorum, 

yellow  pimpernel ; 

Lichen 

lichen ; 

LiNUM 

Catharticum^ 

pui^ng  flax  5 

Rftdfola, 

• 

rupture  wort ; 

Ltcbwis 

* 

Flo»  oaeulit 

■oeaA^vpnik; 

Mblica 

Uniflora, 

single  wood-grass ; 

OMTulea, 

purpb  wood^graat ; 

AfomvA 

nMntaoa, 

watat  cbici6*weea ; 

Mtosotis 

Scorpoides 

kairy  mouje«ear; 

MSNYANTHES 

Trifoliata, 

back-bean ; 

Nymphoides, 

fringed  water-lily ; 

Mentha 

Aquatica, 

water  mint ; 

Arvensis, 

corn  mint ; 

in  hedges. 

in  gardetis— both  weeds. 

grows  Hke  the  tare  in  natural  meadows ;    in  tiioae 
of  Down-hill. 


{•  e.  dent-dc'lion,  or  lion's  tooth,  from  iikt 
of  the  leaf;  used  in  many  cases  as  medicinal. 

in  hedges ;  op  loose  gromid. 

in  ditches  and  stagnant  waters. 

in  Myroe,  on  banks  of  slow  rfvera ;  scarce ;  it  is  a 

dye-stufiF. 
in  the  woods,  near  oaks  ;  also  a  dye. 
many  varieties ;  on  stones,  ditches,  &c. 

in  dry  fields ;  its  name  explains  its  virtue. 

on  wastes ;  formerly  in  request  for  medical  pnr^ 


in  the  low  meadows  and  ditches  of  Aghanloo ; 
comMon. 

in  wet  wooded  grounds, 
in  vet  poor  ground. 


in  ditchti,  ponds,  &c 

called  tbo  scorpion  grass ;  very  common. 

in  mnr&hes,  wet  ditches,  te.  covnon ;  very  UHOK 

medicinal ;  2  oz.  cf  this  equal  to  lib.  of 
in  rivers,  water-couraoB»  &c. 


in  ditches  and  wet  grounds, 
in  com  fields. 


'Fahn^ass/a  Tai.ustris 

Ftrtlandria     Titmginia    . 
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Satanic  Names.   CatHmon  Names. 


MSLANPTRUM 

Bjbn^lieum, 

wood  oow  wkeat; 

Malta 

•  MAblicnoiii^ 

iriiilow; 

Sylvestris, 

common  mallow; 

MXBICAOO 

% 

^ileita, 

fellow  vatiit  i 

Musci 

mosses; 

VAAvm 

Stricta^ 

mat-grass; 

NrifPHAA 

Alba, 

white  water  lily; 

Oachu 


orchis; 


Plerpiisilliis, 

OXALIt 

vvCClOiwInly 

Pabnassia 

Falustrisy 


Oieervaiionsn 

in  the  woods  near  oaks  f  veiy  common ;  good  fioir 
milch  cows ;  worthy  of  culture. 

« 

on  the  aides  of  roads,  &c. 
in  waste  rich  soils. 

in  hard  ground. 

several  varieties ;  whenever  they  appear  on  pas* 
ture,  it  should  be  ploughed  or  top-dressed. 

in  wet  pastures,  boggy  lands,  &c« 

la  lakes  and  rivers  ;  it  is  a  dye-stuff;  the  yellow 
water  lily  has  not  been  observed  by  me,  except 
hk  the  county  of  Donegal 

many  varieties  of  this  aad  the  satjrrion  occur  in 
high  grounds  and  wet  meadows ;  the  most  beaq.- 
tiful  IS  the  militaris,  which  grows  on  the  rocks 
near  Down-hill,  not  near  the  sea« 

ia  dry  pastures. 

called  ouckow  sorrel ;  well  known* 


bird's-foot ; 


woodsorrelt 


grass  of  pfldTDMSitt  &    The  Pamassia  palustris^  is  not  common,  eKcqpt 

in  the  moist  bottoms  of  Mi^ligan  and  Dunbo. 
It  is  the  only  plant  of  its  order  and  class. 
The  singular  beauty  of  the  nectaria,  whidi 
at  first  sight  appear  as  groups  of  secondary  an« 
thene  and  stamina,  makes  it  an  object  worthy  of 
mioyte  attention  ' 


Pboicularis 
Pdustris,  xnarah  loase^wort; 


Sylvatica, 


common  louse< 
wort ; 


in  wet  barren  ground ;  its  name  points  out  its  re- 

pttlod  value. 
i*  diy  barren  ground. 
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Botanic  Names.   CMmMtNafMs. 


FULEVM 

Fratense^ 

cat's-tafl  grass ; 

• 

Nodosum^ 

bulbous  catVtail 

grass; 

PlNGUICULA 

Vulgaris^ 

butterwort ; 

PULNTAGO 

Plantain ; 

POA 

IVifialis^ 

common  poa  grass ; 

Pratensis^ 

great  poa; 

Annua, 

annual  poa ; 

Retroflcxa, 

retroflez  poa ; 

Compressa^ 

creeping  poa ; 

Nemoralis, 

wood  poa; 

POLTGALA 

• 

Vulgaris, 

milk-wort; 

Polygon CM 

Arophiblum, 

perennial  anmlurt; 

Persicaria, 

spotted  arsmart ; 

Avkulare, 

knot-grass: 

POLTPODIUM, 

Polypody ; 

PonrBMnixA 

Anserina, 

silver  weed'; 

Primula 

Vulgaris, 

primrose; 

Vcris, 

cowslip ; 

• 

"PRtmSLLA 

Vulgaris, 

self-beal ; 

MservoHons* 

called  timothy  grass:  an  excellent  species;  m 
meadows ;  it  is  a  variety  of  the  great  American 
Timothy  grass. 

Ids  than  the  former ;  called  provindally  iobbin 
grass. 

in  gardens ;  in  the  best  arable  fields  t)f  Tyr-conio ; 

common* 
there  are  six  Tarieties  of  this  in  the  demesne  of 

Down*hill ;   the  great  plantain  makes  a  usefbl 

salve. 


a  luxuriant  grass. 

in  the  sheep-walks  of  Spring-hill ;  in  dry  meadows* 

in  diy  or  shady  places;  common;  sheep  eat  tiiese 
with  avidity. 

three  varieties,  blue,  red,  and  white>  in  our -high 
pastures. 

in  gardens,  dunghills,  and  rich  wastes ;  oommoii; 

a  weed.  * 
in  wastes,  dunghills,  &c« 
in  fields ;  all  these  plants  abound  in  seeds  eaten  by 

poultry ;  the  buck  wheat  is  a  variety, 
a  cryptogam ;   on   walls ;  shady  places  ;   many 

varieties. 

on  dry  pastures,  meadows,  &c. 

well  known  ;  in  dry  ditches,  &c« 
in  meadows ;  both  of  these  are  early  and  oma- 
mentaL 

called  by  the  Irish  kenrnd-duigh-hackeij  esteomei. 
medicinal. 


Boianie  Namei.  Cammcn  Names. 


PimBis 

Aqiiiliiia, 

bnke^  or  fern ; 

Ranunculits 

' 

Flamiiiula^ 

crowfoot; 

LiDgoa^ 

ipearwort ;  • 

Ficariay 

0 
pilewort ; 

Repensy 

creq)ing  crow- 

foot ; 

Bnlbosus^ 

buttercup ; 

Sceleratos, 

marsh  crow-foot; 

Raphamus 

Raphaiustrain, 

bastard  radish  ; 

Rhinamthus 

Otistagalli^ 

yellow  rattle  ; 

RUMBX 

Marhimvsj 

sea-dock  ; 

Acatos^ 

stuup-poiDted  do< 

Critptis^ 

curled  dock ; 

Aoetota^ 

sorrel; 

Acetosellay 

sheep  sorrel ; 

Sambucits 

N«n^ 

elder; 
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OUermJtiQm. 

in  sandy  lands  and  elsewhere ;  common  ;  it  ooii- 
tains  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  salt^  and  is 
burned  for  ashes ;  used  instead  of  soap. 

called  also  cow-grass  ;  cows  eat  it  greedily. 
corruptly  called  sparrow-weed';   in  wet  pasturea 

and  ditches, 
in  meadows, 
very  common  ;  there  are  several  varieties. 

an  early  bite  ;    the  butter  made  yellow  where  it 

abounds, 
it  blisters.    Is  this  the  plant  which  impostors 

use  to  disfigure  their  limbs  ? 

a  troublesome  weed  ;  in  light  grounds, 

abounds  in  the  meadows  of  Aghanloo  and  else- 
where ;  worse  than  an  useless  plant. 


in  dunghills^  wastes^  &c. 
sluup-pointeddock;   in  woods  ;   not  common ;    an  American  cure  for 

the  cancer,  among  the  savages, 
in  fields ;  too  common, 
well  known, 
less  than  the  former ;  in  bogs,  &c. 

in  hedges ;  it  grows  in  dry  and  exposed  situations;  it 
would  be  a  good  nurse  from  the  north-west  wind  ; 
a  branch  of  it  on  cabbages  is  said  to  drive  away 
insects  ;  it  is  siud  also,  that  no  blight  will  affect 
com  near  an  elder  plant ;  the  young  shoots  cure 
the  rot  in  sheep ;  the  flowers  kill  turkies ;  tiie 
berries  kill  poultry. 


*  Dr.  Withering  says,  that  the  distilled  water  of  this  will  cause  immediate  vomiting, 
and  is  therefore  useful  in  cases  of  poison.  Ought  not  every  apothecary  to  be  furnished 
with  this? 
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Botanic  Names.  CmmUPW  Ihtims. 


OiservutioM. 


dwarf  elder ; 


soap-Wort; 


devil's  bit ; 
field  scabious ; 


Sambucus 
Ebulns, 

Safoharia 
Officinalisy 

Saxifraoa 
Hipnoides^ 

SCABIOSA 

Succisa, 
Arvensis^ 

SCHOSNUS 

Nigricans^ 

SCIRPUS 

Palustris^ 

C»spitosus^ 

Lacustris, 

Maritimus^ 

Sylvaticus, 

SCROPBULARIA 

Nodosa, 

Sbdum 
Ai^icuin, 

SlUM 

Angustifolium,     water  parsnip ; 

Sbmpbrvivum 

Tectorum,  house*leek  3 

Sbnbcio 
Vulgaris,  groundsel ; 

Jacobea,  rag-Wort ; 


in  hedges,  rank  grounds^  near  walls^  8cc. 
in  diy  ditches ;  rare* 


moss  sasufhige }         on  blgti  gtounds  ;  theirs  are  other  Tari^«i% 


iti  tnoist  meadows  and  pastures* 
ifi  corti  fields. 


black  bog-rush ;        in  wet  grounds. 


club-rush  ; 
dwarf  club-rusli ; 
btiU-rmh ; 
bastard  Cyprus ; 
millpt  Cyprus ; 

fig-wort ; 
English  sedum ; 


Sbrratola 
Arvensis  • 
Alplna, 

SONCHUS 

Arrensis, 
Olerieeus^ 


way  ttiBfle; 
mountain 
wort ; 

corn  soW-thistle; 
coliiHion    aow 

thistle; 


hi  wet  ditches  ;  in  the  old  Roe. 
in  wet  grounds ;  on  die  mouMains. 
in  slow  rivers ;  not  common, 
in  wet  grounds  near  riven,  or  the  sea. 
in  marshes. 

in  hedges,  near  woods,  &c.  the  decoedoil  COiei 
the  mange  in  swine. 

on  the  top  of  Knock*leighr!m ;  wouM  Itttdke  in 
elegant  borderer  for  gardeKid. 


a  plant  of  some  powerful  quality,  not  yet  ivell 
certained ;  near  streadis. 

well  known. 


a  weed  in  gardens,  &c. 

pfovbtially,  ben  weed,  well  known  $   a  dye-stuff  | 
there  are  several  varieties. 

on  the  sides  of  roads  and  fields  ;  too  common, 
on  the  high  grounds  above  Ballyhacket* 


Viet  crffpB.  I  fbetti  the  lAbejt 
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Boianie  Names.  Common  19a7nes. 


SPIRJtA 

Ulmariay 

Spbroula 
Pcntandrifty 
Arvensts, 

Stbllaria 
GramiDea, 

Stmphttum 
Officinale^ 

Tanacbtum 
Vulgare^ 


meadow  sweet ;         well  known  • 


spuTKy ; 
corn  spurrey ; 


in  mj  fiirm  a  weed  $  k  seems  to  abound  in  pam. 
in  corn  fields  ;  a  weed. 


least  stich«wort ;        in  Mr.  Acheson^s  ftrm^  &c. 


comfrey; 


yellow  tansey : 


Thlaspi 
Oampestre, 
Bursa-pastoris, 

rnhhridnte  mustard; 
shepherd's  purse, 

Tebkbll... 

tremella  ; 

TORMBXTILLA 

Erectay. 
Reptans, 

tormentil ; 
creeping  tormentil; 

Tripolium 
RepenSy 

Scabrum, 

white  clover ; 
rough  trefoil ; 
lMig4eartd  trt^foil ; 

!Xrmm«hin 
Bfaritimum^ 

anow-lieaded 
grata; 
sea    arpow*headed 

T*U8SlLAOO 

Petasites, 

• 

Far&ia, 

grass; 

butter-bur ; 
colt's-foot ; 

in  gardens;  the  young  stems  a  dainty,  when  bolledt 

on  the  embankments  of  the  Roe  ;  on  the  sandy 
ditches  ill  Drumbane,  &c.  Flesh*meat,  rubbed 
with  the  juice  of  it,  will  not  be  touched  by  the 
flies.  I  rubbed  my  horse's  head  with  the  oil  in 
summer,  and  the  flies  would  not  light  on  him* 

a  weed  in  corn  fields. 

on  the  road-side   near  Newtown-limavady ;   else- 

where  very  common, 
vulgarly  called  jelly,  or  fallen  star ;    in  reality  a 

cryptogam  ;  on  high  pastures  after  rain* 

on  the  sides  of  fields. 

on  mountain    bogs.— Both  used  by  the  ancient 
Irish  to  tan  leather;  a  bitter  and  astringent  plant. 

in  kindly  pastures ;  native ;  this  is  the  sbam rocr. 
above  the  limestone  in  Baliybristal. 
aanoiig  the  fallen  rocks  of  Baoyevenagh :  theresw 
other  varieties. 

in  wet  gix>und.l 

I  both  are  reckoned  coarse  and  de« 

^,  ^    !      ficient  in  nourishment. 


or  great  cdlt's-foot. 

this,  and  the  former,  are  pernicious  weeds;   they 

are  best  destroyed  by  cutti^  the  flower-steiM  in 

Apdl* 
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Vkronica 

Maritima^ 

sea  speedwell ; 

Spicata^ 

upright  speedwell ; 

Officinalis^ 

male  speedwell ; 

Serpyllifolia^ 

smooth  speedwell ; 

Beccabuoga^ 

brooklime ; 

Anagallis. 

loDg-leaved  speed- 

well ; 

ViCIA 

Sylvatica^ 

wood  vetch ; 

Cracca^ 

tufted  vetch ; 

Sativa, 

tare  ; 

Sepium, 

buih-vetch ; 

Viola 

1 

Canina^ 

dog's  violet ; 

Odorata, 

sweet  violet : 

Tricolor^ 

pansy; 

Urtica 

Urens^ 

stinging  nettle  ; 

ZOSTSRA 

Marina, 

grass-wrack ; 

Observations* 

there  are  two  or  three  varieties  near  the  coast. 

in  the  meadows  of  Aghanloo* 

in  waste  grounds,  common  ;  a  substitute  for  tea. 

frequent  in  pastures. 

in  streams^  common  ;  an  early  sallad* 

in  water ;  there  are  other  varieties* 


[  in  hedges,  common.-*Cattle  eat  both. 

in  com  fields ;  worthy  of  culture. 

in  thickets,  hedges ;  worthy  of  culture. 

in  grounds  often  ploughed,  in  pastures,  wastes,  &c. 
under  hedges,  bushes,  &c. 
or  heart's  ease,  or  three  faces  under  a  hood ;  very 
common* 

on  the  sides  of  roads^  ditches,  wastes ;   too  well 
known. 

on  the  shallow  beach.  Is  this  the  Bamade  grass  ? 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS- 


Botanic  Names.  Common  Names* 


Bbtula 
Alba, 
Alnus^ 


birch; 
alder;. 


Nania, 

dwarf  alder ; 

CORNUS 

Sanguinea, 

dog-berry ; 

COETLUS 

AveUani^ 

hasel; 

Observations* 

very  common ;  the  inner  baik  a  substitute  for  ftfetm 

in  mountainous  glens,  common ;  transplanted  into 

low  grounds,  becomes  a  fine  tree ;   would  be 

both  useful  and  ornamental   in  hedge^iows, 

through  the  marshy  soils* 

on  high  mountains ;  rare. 

in  the  copses  of  Tyrcorrin,  and  elsewhere ;  in  the 
banks  of  my  sheep  walk ;  an  <»tiamental  ahmb. 

in  wooded  banks ;  common ;  used  by  the  caantif 
people  to  ftsteo  the  thatch ;  for  this  purpose  it 
is  cut  into  lengths  of  two  feet;  and  is  then  called 
scaUop. 
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Cratagus 
Oxyacantbus^       hawthorn ; 

Fagus 
Sylvatica,  beech ; 


Fbaximus 

Excebior^ 

Gbnista 

ADglica^^ 

Hkobra 
Helix, 

Ilbx 

Aquifolium, 

JCNIPBRUS 

Communis, 

Mtbica 
Gale, 


ash; 


Ohservatiaw. 

if 

well  known  ;  is  natiye,  in  mountama. 

in  plantations.  I  aiti  not  sure,  if  native  ;  the  cat- 
tanea,  or  chesnut,  b  not* 

well  known ;   should  tiot  be  planted  too  near  com 
fields  on  account  of  its  horizontal  roots. 


needle    furze,    or    from  this  planta  genista,  came  the  royal  name  of 
little  whin  ;  Plantagenet. 


ivy; 


holly ; 


•     • 


jumper ; 


well  known;  grows  to  a  greater   size  than  in 
England. 

well  known  ;  from  its  bark  pounded,  the  bird-lime 
b  made. 

at  Bally-gaylagh,  on  the  coast.  Gin  b  flavoured  by. 
its  berries. 


sweet  gale ; 


Scotch  fir ; 


among  the  fossil  wood  of  our  bogs  and  wastes  ? 


black  thorn  or  sloe;    in  mountainous  copses,  &c.  common;  a  dye-stuff. 


on  bogs,  extremely  aromatic,  called  by  some, 
Dutch  myrtle ;  it  b  a  dye-stuff;  banbhes  fleas^ 
and  cures  bots  in  horses. 

PiNUS 

Sylvestrb, 

Prunus 
Spinosa, 

Pyrus 
Malus, 

QUBRCUS 

Robur, 
Rosa 
Arvensb  canina,  white  and  red  dog-    called,  provincially,  bucky  briar;  very  common. 

rose ; 
Spinosissima,       burnet  rose,  white    on  high  rocky  wastes ;  on  the  sandy  warrens  of 

and  red ;  Magilligan ;  common. 

RUBCS 
IdSBUS, 


crab  tree ; 


oak ; 


in  the  hedges  of  Myroe ;  b  it  native  ? 
native;  the  chief  ornament  of  our  glens. 


raspberry ; 


Fmticosus,  bramble ; 


in  copses,  &c« ;  common ;  the  parent  of  the  garden 

raspberry, 
called  biack-b^rry;    makes  a  good  wine:    every 

school-boy  knows  its  sweetness. 

Z 
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Salix 

Fragilisy 

craek  ^illov ; 

H^rb&ceff^ 

mountain  dwarf 

willow^; 

Reticulata^ 

oval-leaved  moun 

• 

tahiwillotr; 

Fusca, 

bkdk*  sallow; 

Arenaria^ 

sand  willow ; 

Caprety 

coounon  sidlov ; 

SORBUS 

Aucuparia^ 

qdicken;  oi^  taKkio 

tain  ash; 

S^wxm 

Sb^parium^ 

OTbOQl) 

Taxus 

Baccatft, 

ycwr 

Vaccinium 

Viti^  idsea^ 

wortlc-b«ny ; 

UligtDOsum^ 

bilbeny ; 

Ulbx 

Europseus^ 

greater  whin^  or 

• 

gone; 

so  called  frum  the  brittle  quality  of  its. young  i 

branches^  a  large  tree ;  h  it  native  ? 
on  bare  pastures^  near  Down^hill,  and  elseiriicie* 

common,  near  streams  in  mountains;  w<)iuM''«t)t 
this  be- a  good  nurse  for  yolin^plantationa-^'the^ 
bark^  Is  very  bitter ;  is  a  substitute  for  Jesuiti 
bark,  as  well  as  the  fusca. 

on  the  warrens  of  Magilligaii ;  tdtigh  and  fliadbliv 
adapted  for  tying  fruit  trees. 

a  hardy  plant.    In   the  glen  of  Down-hill   it 
flourished,  when  all  other  trees  were  killed  by 
the  north-western  blast.    Is  not  thb  a   good 
hWit  to  planters  ?  There  areiotker  varitueitlMiV* 
I  believe^  not  native. 

In  Iri9li>  ^^'Caarran/'  in  Scottish,  iZoiMM»    A- 
hardy    tree,    and    would  be  a  good  nurse  for 
mountain  plantations. 

insaadf  lands^  wastes,  &c. ;  cattle  eat  it ;  it  curei 
the  rot  in  sheep,  as  some  believe* 

fossil ' in  Bfegilligan;  I  believe  not  at  prrpeot  a* 
native  of  this  county,  though  found  in  theold^t 
plaBtatiens* 

in  dry  banks  of  mountains,  glens^  &c. 

in  woods,  rocks^  &c.;  there  are  other  varieties* 

on  heaths,  ditches^  &c.  This  was  the  principal 
food  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  deartlis  of  1789 
and  1800.  Cows  died  frequently  of  the  bigi* 
gall,  in  the  subsequent  pasture  season«  Having 
observed  a  quantity  to  ferment  in  my  carl,  after 
being  pounded,  I  found  that  they  cf^vtd  a 
saeeharine  matter.  I  ^afterwards  had  sobm' 
treated,  in  a  process  for  distillatioo^  from  which 
a  strei%>8pint  wai 


•» 
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JManie  Vam^wr^!Gmmm  Names. 

CBmf^9fii^f         elm ; 
|I«pM3iiui>  ^wych  elm ; 


Observ^^im^ 

is  tbb  native  ? 

ft  hardier  tree ;  the  former  generally  engrafted  on 

*"  this. 


The  discussion  of  other:  tajMcs  conneeted  with  natural  history,  now 
leads  to  enumerate  ^*  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  thefithes  xf  the  sea/' 
according  to  the  most  obvious  series  and  arrangement. 


Catalogue  of  some  of  the  Birds  observed  in  Londan-Derry. 


'  Aocipitres,       Falco, 


Strix, 


*ncs^ 


CofTus,- 


.  Species. 

Observations. 

ossifragus, 

not  very  common ;   they  prey  on  rabbits 

sea-eagle ; 

and  young  lambs,  and  build  in  high  and 

solitary  rocks,  near  the  sea. 

chrysaetos^ 

in  the^liighest  mountains;-  these  are  grow- 

golden eagle ; 

ing  scarce ;  they  prey  on  rabbits  in  Ma- 

gilligan,  but  build  on  the  Donegal  side 

of  the  Fbyle. 

milvns. 

it  is  frequently  seen  hovering  over  poultry. 

kite; 

nisus  ; 

frequent,  and  well  known ;  there  are  other 

sparrow-hawk ; 

varieties. 

^mmea, 

not  common. 

white  owl; 

stridula. 

generally  about  old  buildings ;  more  com« 

tawny  screech- 

mon  than  the  former. 

owl; 

corax. 

well  known;    an  enemy  to  lambs  and 

raven  ; 

poultry ;  its  quills  in  high  esteem. 

corone. 

common ;  destructive  to  young  poultry. 

crow; 

frugilegus, 

by  much  too  frequent,  and  destructive  to 

rook; 

sown  grain,  &c.;  not  eaten,asin  England. 

monednla. 

builds  in  old  cbimnies  and  high  rocks  j 

jackdaw ; 

wen  known. 
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Ordmr. 


Oenui. 
CorvQs^ 


CuculloB^ 


AimxtMf 


Anas^ 


Species, 

pica, 
magpyc ; 


graculns^ 
chough ; 
canorus^ 
cuckow ; 


cygnos^ 
3waD ; 
tadoraa^ 
sheldrake  ; 


nigra, 
black-diver ; 

aoser, 
fooae; 


Biannay 
baraaele; 


OkserfMhmg. 

Tery  common,  and  destructive  to  fonng 
poultry,  eggs,  &c«  imported  from  En- 
gland not  one  hundred  years,  now  a 
common  nuisance,  and  instead  of  being 
solitary,  is  becoming  gr^arious. 

near  the  coast,  especially  at  Down-hiU^ 
common. 

appears  about  May,  migrates  in  the  bad 
weather,  in  the  end  of  summer.  I  have 
several  times  tamed*  the  young;  but 
they  have  always  died  towards  the  winter. 
It  is  followed  by  little  birds,  particularly 
the  tit-lark.  Is  this  fascination,  it 
being  a  bird  of  prey  ?  The  cuckoo  lays 
in  the  nest  of  several  birds,  especially 
that  of  the  ring-dove,  one  egg,  which  is 
hatched  and  reared  by  the  owner  of  the 
nest. 

rare  ;  heard  at  night,  flying  high. 

builds  in  the  rabbit  holes  near  the  coast ; 
its  eggs  found  by  boys  often  hatched  by 
hens.  It  becomes  familiar,  and  even 
bold.  A  beautiful  bird ;  couples  with  the 
common  duck,  hitherto  no  ofl&pring. 

this  bird  is  so  near  to  the  property  of  fish^ 
as  to  have  been  permitted  to  be  eaten 
as  such. 

the  wild  goose^  whence  the  domestic  bleed  ; 
is  not  socommon,since  the  marsheshave 
been  draiced  and  the  mountains  inha- 
bited. The  tame  goose  is  nurtured  to 
great  size,  by  the  vetches  and  tares  in 
summer,  and  by  the  stubble  and  potatoe 
ridge  in  autumn  and  winter.  Geese  and 
bacon  are  the  prir.cipal  flesh-meat  of  the 
country  people,  used  on  times  of  festivaL 

in  the  beginning  of  winter  frequents  the 
coastS'pf  Lough-ibyle  and  Lough-swillyy 
in  immense  flecks.    In  Boat's  Natuia 
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Order. 
Aiuerea^ 


Anas, 


Mcrgus, 


Alca^ 


Species. 

marina^ 
barnacle; 


penelopt, 
wigeun ; 
crecca, 
teal ; 
boficts, 
mallard ; 


Pelicanus, 


serrator, 
less  diver ; 
impeanisj 
pinguin; 
arctica, 
puffin  ; 
carbo^ 
corm<mmt 


Obsertaiiom> 

History^  tbe  following  mention  b  made : 
'^  fa-  the  bay,  commonly  called  Lough- 
^^  foyl^  there  grows  a  grnas,  that  sends 
^f  out  a  stock  about  a  fathom  long :  the 
''root  of  this  is  white  and  tender,  and 
'^  continues  such  for  some  space  above 
'^  the  root ;  and  it  is  almost  as  sweet  as 

'  ^^  a  sugar-cane  ;  the  barnacles  dive  to 
^'  the  bottom,  and  lay  hold  on  it  as  near 
^'  as  they  can  to  the  root,  and  pull  it  up 
^^  with  them  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
"  and  eat  the  tender  part  of  it ;  the 
*'  fest  they  let  drive  with  the  wind  to  the 
^'  shore,  where  it  lies  in  great  heaps,  and 
^*  when  rotten,  is  good  for  manure  ;  from 
^  this  sweet  grass,  it  is  supposed,  pro- 
'^  ceeds  the  sweetness  of  their  flesh. 
^'  Divers  and  widgeons,  which  are  rank 
*'  and  unsavoury  elsewhere,  undergo  the 
*'  same  change  of  their  flesh,  when  they 
''  feed  in  this  place."  The  gr^iss  alluded 
to  is  the  fucus  saccharinus.  Price  25. 
M.  per  couple. 

very  plenty,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  sold 
from  \s.  to  2jr.  per  couple. 

common  at  hard  seasons ;  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  wigeon. 

the  origin  of  the  domestic  duck  ;  frequent 
enough  in  certain  haunts  in  its  wild 
state ;  and,  in  its  tame,  well  known,  and 
in  great  plenty. 

approaches  near  to  shore  in  storms,  won- 
derfully active  among  breakers. 

on  steep  rocks  sometimes,  more  frequent 
near  Hornhead,  in  Donegal  county. 

on  rocks  near  the  shores. 

on  the  coast,  and  in  the  Foyle  river, 
com0KMi,  a  shy  bird. 
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FULEVM 

Fratense^ 

cat's-tafl  grass ; 

* 

Nodosum^ 

bulbous  cafs-tail 

grass; 

PiNGUICULA 

Vulgaris, 

butterwort ; 

PULNTAGO 

Plantain; 

P6a 

Trifialjs, 

eonunon  poa  grass ; 

Pratensis, 

great  poa; 

Annua, 

annual  poa; 

Retroflcxa, 

retroflezpoa; 

Compressa^ 

creeping  poa ; 

Nem<MraIis, 

wood  poa; 

POLTOALA 

« 

Vulgaris, 

milk«wort; 

Polygon CM 

Amphibium, 

perennial  anmlurt; 

Perucaria, 

spotted  arsmart ; 

Aviculare, 

knot-grass : 

POLTPODIUM, 

Polypody ; 

PonrBMnixA 

Anserina, 

silver  weed'; 

Primula 

Vulgaris, 

primrose; 

Vcris, 

cowslip ; 

• 

"PRtmSLLA 

Vulgaris, 

self-heat ; 

(XkservaHons* 

called  timothy  grass:  an  excellent  species;  m 
meadows ;  it  is  a  variety  of  the  great  American 
Timothy  grass. 

Ids  than  the  former ;  called  provindally  iobbin 
grass. 

in  gardens ;  in  the  best  arable  fields  t)fTyr«coniQ; 

common* 
there  are  six  Tarieties  of  this  in  the  demesne  of 

Down*hill ;   the  great  plantain  makes  a  usefbl 

salve. 


a  luxuriant  grass. 

in  the  sheep-walks  of  Spring-hill ;  in  dry  meadows, 

in  diy  or  shady  places;  common ;  sheep  eat  tiiese 
with  avidity. 

three  varieties,  blue,  red^  and  white>  in  our -high 
pastures. 

in  gardens,  dunghills,  and  rich  wastes ;  oommoii; 

a  weefl. 
in  wastes,  dunghills,  &c« 
in  fields ;  all  these  plants  abound  in  seeds  eaten  by 

poultry ;  the  buck  wheat  is  a  variety* 
a  cryptogam ;   on   walls ;  shady  places ;   many 

varieties. 

on  dry  pastures,  meadows,  &c. 

well  known  ;  in  dry  ditches,  &c« 
in  meadows ;  both  of  these  are  early  and  oma- 
mentaL 


igh-hackeij  estetmet. 


called  by  the  In 
medicinal* 


Boianie  Name$.  Common  Names. 


PimBis 

Aqiiiliiiay 

hnkt,  or  fern ; 

Ranitnculits 

' 

Flamiiiula^ 

crowfoot; 

Lingoa^ 

ipearwort ;  • 

Ficariay 

0 
pilewort ; 

Repensy 

creeping  crow- 

foot; 

Bnlbosus^ 

buttercup ; 

Sceleratos, 

marsh  crow-foot; 

Raphanus 

Raphanistrmn, 

bastard  radish  ; 

Rhinamthus 

Qistagalli^ 

yellow  rattle  ; 

RUMBX 

Maritimiis^ 

sea-dock  ; 

Acutos^ 

sharp-pointed  do< 

Cnsptis^ 

curled  dock ; 

AcetoMy 

sorrel; 

Aeetosellay 

sheep  sorrel ; 

Sambucits 

NlgiB, 

elder; 

[1^5  3 

ObservaHofu. 

in  sandy  lands  and  elsewhere ;  common ;  it  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  salt^  and  is 
burned  for  ashes ;  used  instead  of  soap. 

called  also  cow^grass  ;  cows  eat  it  greedily. 
corruptly  called  sparrow-weed';   in  wet  pasturea 

and  ditches, 
in  meadows, 
veiy  common  ;  there  are  several  varieties. 

an  early  bite  ;    the  butter  made  yellow  where  it 

abounds, 
it  blisters.    Is  this  the  plant  which  impostors 

use  to  disfigure  their  limbs  ? 

a  troublesome  weed  ;  in  light  grounds. 

abounds  in  the  meadows  of  Aghanloo  and  else- 
where ;  worse  than  an  useless  plant. 


in  dunghilb,  wastes^  &c. 
sharp-pointed  dock;   in  woods  ;   not  common ;    an  American  cure  for 

the  cancer^  among  the  savages, 
in  fields ;  too  common, 
well  known, 
less  than  the  former ;  in  bogs,  &c. 

in  hedges ;  it  grows  in  dry  and  exposed  situations;  it 
would  be  a  good  nurse  from  the  north-west  wind  ; 
a  biaQch  of  it  on  cabbages  is  said  to  drive  away 
insects  ;  it  is  said  also,  that  no  blight  will  affect 
com  near  an  elder  plant ;  the  young  shoots  cure 
the  rot  in  sheep ;  the  flowers  kill  turkies ;  tiie 
berries  kill  poultry. 


*  Dr.  Withering  says,  that  the  distilled  water  of  this  will  cause  immediate  vomiting, 
and  is  tberefoxe  usefiil  la  cases  of  pmson.  Ought  not  every  apothecary  to  be  furnished 
with  this? 
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soip^Wort; 


moss 


Botanic  Names.  Gmmtum  Hoims. 

Sambucus 
Ebulns,  dwarf  elder ; 

Safoharia 
OfBcinalisy 

Saxifraoa 
Hipnoides, 

SCABIOSA 

Succisa, 
Arvensis^ 

SCHOSNUS 

Nigricans^ 

SCIRPUS 

Pftlustris^ 
C»8pitosus^ 
Lacustris^ 
Maritimus, 


devirs  bit ; 
field  scabious ; 


(XbienmUoM. 


in  hedgesi  rank  grounds^  near  walli^  8cc. 
in  diy  ditches ;  rare* 
;         on  bigti  gtounds  ;  theirs  tM  Other  Taricfllai^ 

io  tnoist  meadows  and  pastures* 
in  com  fields. 


black  bog-rush ;        in  wet  grounds* 


club-rush  ; 
dwarf  club-rusli ; 
buU-rmh ; 
bastard  Cyprus ; 
millpt  Cyprus ; 


Sylvaticus, 

SCROPHULARIA 

Nodosa,  fig-wort ; 


Sboum 
Anglicum, 


English  sedum ; 


SlUM 

Angustifolium,    water  parsnip ; 

Sbmpbrvivum 

Tectorum,  house-leek ; 


Sbnbcio 

Vulgaris, 

grdundsel ; 

Jacobsea, 

rag-Wort ; 

Sbrratola 

Arvensis  • 

mj  thistle ; 

Alplna, 

mountain    Mtw* 

wort ; 

SONCHUS 

Airensis, 

com  soW-thistle; 

Olenccus, 

colmnon    aow 

thistJe; 

in  wet  ditches  ;  in  the  old  Roe. 
in  vrtt  grounds ;  on  die  mottntains* 
in  slow  rivers ;  not  common, 
in  wet  grounds  near  riven,  or  the  sea. 
in  marshes. 

in  hedges,  near  woods,  &c.  the  decocdoil  coret 
the  mange  in  swine. 

on  the  top  of  Knock*leighrim ;  woifU  Ittltle  tn 
elegant  borderer  for  gardens. 


a  plant  of  some  po^werful  quality,  not  yet  Wtll 
certained ;  near  streams. 

well  known* 


a  Wteed  in  gardens,  &c. 

Jifovintially,  benweed,  well  known  ;   a  dye-stuff; 
tbiert  are  several  varieties. 

on  th^  sides  of  roads  and  fields  ;  too  common* 
on  the  high  grounds  above  Ballyhacket* 


in  fields  oft^n  miet  CTApa.  I  fbannl  th^  wMtejnict 
of  these  plaits  insfrflMted  t»  fM  ^  fftm. 
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Boianie  Names.  Common  IVafnes. 


SPIRJtA 

Ulmariay 

Spbrgula 
Pentandria, 
Arvensts, 

Stbllaria 
GramiDea, 

Stmphttum 
Officinale^ 

Tanacbtum 
Vulgare^ 


meadow  sweet ;         wen  known  • 


spurrey ; 
corn  spurrey  ; 


in  mj  fiirm  a  weed  $  k  seems  to  abound  in  gim. 
in  corn  fields  ;  a  weed. 


least  stich«wort ;        in  Mr.  Acheson^s  ftrm^  kc. 


comfrey; 


yellow  tansey : 


Thlaspi 
Oampestre, 
BursH-pastoris, 


rnhhridnte  mustard; 
shepherd's  purse, 


Tremblla.       tremella ; 


TOEMBXTILLA 

Erectay. 
Reptans, 

Tripolium 
RepenSy 
Scabrum^ 
iiipfrarey 

Trmm^him 


in  gardens;  the  young  stems  a  dainty,  when  boiled* 

on  the  embankments  of  the  Roe  ;  on  the  sandy 
ditches  in  Drumbane,  &c.  Flesh*meat|  rubbed 
with  the  juice  of  it,  will  not  be  touched  by  the 
flies.  I  rubbed  my  horse's  head  with  the  oil  in 
summer,  and  the  flies  would  not  light  on  him* 

a  weed  in  corn  fields. 

on  the  road-side  near  Newtown-limavady ;  else- 
where very  common. 

vulgarly  called  jelly,  or  fallen  star ;  in  reality  a 
cryptogam  ;  on  high  pastures  after  rain* 


tonnentil ;  on  the  sides  of  fields. 

creeping  tormentil;    on  mountain    bogs.— Both  used  by  the  ancient 

Irish  to  tan  leather;  a  bitter  and  astringent  plant. 


white  clover ; 
rough  trefoil ; 
IsDg-leavtd  trefoil ; 


TUSSILAOO 


Far&ra, 


anow-lieaded 
graii; 
sea    arpow*headed 
grass; 

butter-bur ; 
colt's-foot ; 


in  kindly  pastures;  native;  this  is  the sbam rock. 
above  the  limestone  in  Ballybristal. 
aaiong  the  fallen  rocks  of  BMiyetenagh :  there «f 
other  varieties. 

in  wet  gsound.l 

I  both  are  reckoned  coarse  and  de« 

^i_  ^ .    I      ficient  in  nourishment. 

Biear  the  coast.  J 


or  great  cdlt's-foot. 

this,  and  the  former,  are  pernicious  weeds ;   they 

are  best  destroyed  by  cuttiiig  the  flower-steiBS  in 

Apdl* 
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Botanic  Names.  Convmom  THanui. 


Vbronica 

Maritima^ 

sea  speedwell ; 

Spicatay 

upright  speedwell ; 

Officinalis^ 

male  speedwell ; 

Serpyllifolia^ 

smooth  speedwell ; 

Beccabuoga^ 

brooklime ; 

Anagallis. 

long-leaved  speed- 

well ; 

ViCIA 

Sylvatica^ 

wood  yetch ; 

Cracca^ 

tufted  yetch ; 

Sativa^ 

tare  ; 

Sepiuniy 

buah-yetch ; 

Viola 

■ 

Canina^ 

dog's  yiolet ; 

Odorata^ 

sweet  yiolet : 

Tricolor^ 

pansy; 

Urtica 

Urens^ 

stinging  nettle  ; 

ZOSTBRA 

Marina, 

grass-wrack ; 

ObiervaHons. 

there  are  two  or  three  varieties  near  the  coast. 

in  the  meadows  of  Aghanloo. 

in  waste  grounds,  common  ;  a  substitute  for  tea. 

frequent  in  pastures. 

in  streams^  common  ;  an  early  sallad* 

in  water ;  there  are  other  varieties. 


I  in  hedges,  common.— Cattle  eat  both. 

in  com  fields ;  worthy  of  culture. 

in  thicketSj  hedges;  worthy  of  culture. 

in  grounds  often  ploughed,  in  pastures,  wastes,  &c. 
under  hedges,  bushes,  8cc. 
or  heart's  ease,  or  three  &ces  under  a  hood ;  veiy 
common. 

on  the  sides  of  roads^  ditches,  wastes ;   too  well 
known. 

on  the  shallow  beach.  Is  this  the  Barnacle  grass  ? 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Bottttne  Names.  Common  Names, 


BflTULA 

Alba, 

birch ; 

Alnus^ 

alder;. 

Nania, 

dwarf  alder ; 

CORNUS 

Sanguinea, 

dog-berry ; 

CoETLUa 

Avellani^ 

hasel; 

Observations. 

very  common ;  the  inner  baric  a  substitute  for  paper. 

in  mountainous  glens,  common ;  transplanted  into 
low  grounds,  becomes  a  fine  tree ;  would  be 
both  useful  and  ornamental  in  hedge-iowsy 
through  the  marshy  soils* 

on  high  mountains ;  rare. 

in  the  copses  of  Tyrcorrin,  and  elsewhere ;  in  the 
banks  of  my  sheep  walk ;  an  ornamental  shnib. 

in  wooded  banks ;  c(»nmon ;  used  by  the  country 
people  to  fiuten  the  thatch ;  for  this  purpose  it 
is  cut  into  lengths  of  two  feet;  and  is  then  called 
scallop. 


Zieg'l 


Botanic  Name^.  Common  Namei. 

Cratslgvs 

• 

OzyacanthuSj 

hawthorn ; 

Taqvb 

Sylvatica^ 

beech; 

Fb4UMU8 

Excelsior^ 

ash; 

GXNISTA 

AnglicV 

needle    furze^    or 

HSDBRA 

little  wbiu  ; 

HehV, 

ivy; 

Ilbx 

A^aifidium^ 

holly ; 

JUNIPBRUS 

Communis^ 

juniper ; 

Mtbica 

Gak, 

sweet  gale ; 

Observatiam^ 

well  known  ;  is  natiye^  in  mountaini* 

in  plantations.  I  am  not  sure,  if  native  ;  the  cat* 
tanea,  or  chesnut,  is  not* 

well  known ;   should  tiot  be  planted  too  near  com 
fields  on  account  of  its  horizontal  roots. 


Plantagenet. 

well  known ;  grows  to  a  greater   size  than  itk 
England. 

well  known  ;  from  its  bark  pounded^  the  bird-lime 
is  made. 

at  Bally-gaylaghj  on  the  coast.  Gin  is  flavoured  by 
Its  berries. 

on  bogs^  extremely  aromatic,  called  by  some^ 
Dutch  myrtle ;  it  is  a  dye-stuff;  banishes  fleait^ 
and  cures  hots  in  horses. 

PiNUS 

Sjrlvestrts, 

Pbunus 
Spinosa, 

Pyrus 
Ifalosy 

QUBRCUS 

Robnr, 
B08A 

Arvensis  canina,  white  and  red  dog-    called,  provincially,  bucky  briar ;  veiy  common* 

rose; 
Spinosissima,       bumet  rose,  white    on  high  rocky  wastes ;  on  the  sandy  warrens  of 

and  red ;  Magilligan ;  common. 

RCBCS 
IdttUS^ 


Scotch  fir ; 


among  the  fossil  wood  of  our  bogs  and  wastes  ? 


black  thorn  or  sloe;    in  mountainous  copses,  &c.  common;  a  dye-stuff. 


crab  tree ; 


oak ; 


in  the  hedges  of  Myroe ;  is  it  native  ? 
native;  the  chief  ornament  of  our  glens. 


raspberry ; 


FrvticoBus^  biambk ; 


in  copses,  &c« ;  common ;  the  parent  of  the  garden 

raspberry, 
called  biack-bery;    makes  a  good  wine:    every 

schooUboy  knows  its  sweetness. 

Z 
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Botanic  Namet.  ComHmpNammi 


Salix 
Fragilis, 

crtek^illov; 

HctMCtBf 

Reticulata^ 
Fusca^ 

immntaiQ  dwarf 

willow^; 
oval-leaved  moan 

tahi'wiildir; 
bkck  sallow; 

Arenaria^ 

sand  willow ; 

Cbpreiy 

coounon  aallov ; 

Aucuparia^ 

qUickeo'^  01^  teMo 

tain  ash; 

SMnnVM 

Sb^fMuriam, 

bfooDi) 

Taxus 

Baccata, 

yew,- 

Vaccinium 

Viti^  idffia^ 

wortle^beny; 

UligiDOSum^ 

bilberry; 

Ulbx 

Europieus^ 

greater  whin^  or 

• 

gone; 

so  called  from  the  brittle  quality  of  its  -  young  1 

branches^  a  large  tree ;  is  it  native  ? 
on  bare  pastures^  near  Down-hill^  and  elaeiriicie. 

common,  near  streams  in  mountains;  would ^ttbt 
this  bea  good  nurse  for  youngf^plantatioaa^kthe! 
bark^  is  very  bitter ;  is  a  substitute  for  Jesuits 
bark,  as  well  as  the  fusca. 

on  the  warrens  of  Magilligan ;  to\igh  and  tUodVH^ 
adapted  for  tying  fruit  trees* 

a  hardy  plant.    In   the  glen  of  Down-hill  i| 
flourished,  when  all  other  trees  were  killed  by 
the  north-western  blast.    Is  not  thb  a  gQ«d 
hflft to  planters ?  There  areother  vanttieat |ni^. 
14>elievej  not  native. 

In  Imh'i  '<  Caarran  /'  in  Scottish,  RammH.    A  * 
hardy    tree,    and   would  be  a  good  nurse  for 
mountain  plantations. 


i'saadf  lands,  wastes,  &c. ;  cattle  e 
the  rot  in  sheep,  as  some  believe. 


curei 


foeaH  in  Magilligan ;  I  believe  not  at  pr^peol  a 
natiye  of  this  county,  though  found  in  the<ddart 
pl«BtatioBs« 

in  dry  banks  of  mountains,  glens,  &c. 

in  woods,  rocks^  &c.;  there  are  other  varieties. 

on  heaths,  ditchesj  &c«  This  was  the  principal 
food  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  deartlis  of  1789 
and  1800.  Cows  died  frequently  of  the  bigw 
gall,  in  the  subsequent  pasture  season.  Having 
observed  a  quantity  to  ferment  in  my  cart,  after 
being  pounded,  I  found  that  they  evolved  a 
saeehartne  matter.  I »  afterwards  had  sone 
treated,  in  a  process  for  distillation^  firom 
a  straiig'^pint  wai 


Botanic  Namy^^Cawmcw  Names. 

CMop^mtpti  elm ; 

IIiHtfaDa^  .wych  elm ; 


C  m  ] 


Oi^ert^oAk^it^ 


is  this  native  ? 

a  hardier  tree ;  the  former  generally  engrafted  on 

""  thb* 


The  discussion  of  other:  topics  connected  with  natural  history,  now 
leads  to  enumerate  **  the^ fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  Kf  the  sea," 
according  to  the  most  obvious  series  and  arrangement. 


Catalogue  of  some  of  the  Birds  observed  in  London-Derry. 


.!• 


*Ke0^ 


Oemu. 

Species^ 

Observations. 

^       Falcoj 

ossifiragus, 

not  very  common ;  they  prey  on  rabbits 

sea-eagle ; 

and  young  lambs,  and  build  in  high  and 

- 

solitary  rocks,  near  the  sea. 

chrysaetos. 

in  the^  highest  mountains  ;•  these  are  glow- 

golden eagle ; 

ing  scarce  ;  they  prey  on  rabbits  in  Ma- 
gilligan,  but  build  on  the  Donegal  side 
of  the  Foyle. 

milvns. 

it  is  frequently  seen  hovering  over  poultry* 

kite; 

nisus  ; 

frequent,  and  well  known ;  there  are  other 

varieties. 

Strix, 

"flammea, 
white  owi; 

not  common. 

stridula. 

generally  about  old  buildings ;  more  com* 

tawny  screech- 

muQ  than  the  former- 

cwl; 

Cconrus, 

corax> 

well  known;    an  enemy  to  lambs  and 

raven  ; 

poultry ;  its  quills  in  high  esteem. 

corone. 

common  ;  destructive  to  young  poultry. 

crow; 

frugilegns, 

by  much  too  frequent,  and  destructive  to 

rook; 

sown  grain,  &c.;  not  eaten,  as  in  England. 

monedula. 

builds  in  old  chimnies  and  high  rocks ; 

jackdaw; 

wen  known. 

[  »7«  ] 


Ori0t.  Oenui.  Speciei. 

PfcflB^  Coitus^  pica, 

roagpye ; 


Cucullusj 


hvamu^ 


Anas^ 


graculus, 
chough ; 
oanonis, 
cackow; 


cygnos^ 
9waD ; 
tadoroBj 
aheldrake  ; 


nigra, 
black-diver ; 

aoser, 
goose; 


naniuiy 
banuMle; 


OUerwUhmg. 

Tery  common,  and  destructive  to  joang 
poultry,  eggs,  &c«  imported  from  En- 
gland not  one  hundred  yean,  now  a 
common  nuisance,  and  instead  of  being 
solitary,  is  becoming  gr^arions. 

near  the  coast,  especially  at  Down-hillj 
common. 

appears  about  May,  migrates  in  the  bod 
weather,  in  the  end  of  summer*  I  have 
several  times  tamed*  the  young;  bat 
they  have  always  died  towards  the  winter. 
It  is  followed  by  little  birds,  particularly 
the  tit-lark.  Is  this  fascination,  it 
being  a  bird  of  prey  ?  The  cuckoo  lays 
in  the  nest  of  several  birds,  especially 
tb&t  of  the  ring-dove,  one  egg,  which  is 
hatched  and  reared  by  the  owner  of  the 
nest. 

rare  ;  heard  at  night,  flying  high. 

builds  in  the  rabbit  holes  near  the  coast ; 
its  eggs  found  by  boys  often  batched  by 
hens.  It  becomes  familiar,  and  even 
bold*  A  beautiful  bird ;  couples  with  the 
common  duck,  hitherto  no  ofipring. 

this  bird  is  so  near  to  the  property  of  fish^ 
as  to  have  been  permitted  to  be  eaten 
as  such. 

the  wild  goose^  whence  the  domestic  breed; 
is  not  socommon,since  the  marshes  have 
been  draited  and  the  mountains  inha- 
bited. The  tame  goose  is  nurtured  to 
great  size,  by  the  vetches  and  tares  in 
summer,  and  by  the  stubble  and  potatoe 
ridge  in  autumn  and  winter.  Geese  and 
bacon  are  the  prii.cipal  flesh-meat  of  the 
country  people,  used  on  times  of  festival. 

in  the  beginning  of  winter  frequents  the 
coastsQf  Lough-foyle and  Lougfa-swilly^ 
in  immense  flecks*    In  Boat's  Natnim 
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Order.        Gteilft» 
Aoseres^  Aaas^ 


Mcrgus, 


Alca^ 


Pelicanus^ 


Species. 

marina^ 
barnacle ; 


penelops, 
wigeun ; 
crecoa^ 
teal ; 
bosciSy 
mallard ; 


serrator, 
less  diver ; 
innpeoni?^ 
pinguin; 
arctica, 
puffin ; 
carbo^ 
cormorant 


ObserwMiiam' 

History^  tbe  following  mention  is  made : 
'^  in*  tbe  bay^  commonly  railed  Lougb- 
'^  foyle^  there  grows  a  grass^  tbat  sends 
^f  out  a  stock  about  a  fathom  long ;  the 
'^  loot  of  this  is  white  and  tender,  and 
^^  continues  such  for  some  space  above 
'^  the  root ;  and  it  is  almost  as  sweet  as 
'  *^  a  sugar-cane  ;   the  barnacles  dive  to 
^'  the  bottom,  and  lay  hold  on  it  as  near 
^^  as  they  can  to  the  root,  and  pull  it  up 
^^  with  them  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
"  and  eat  the  tender  part  of  it ;    the 
*'  vest  tbey  let  drive  with  the  wind  to  the 
^^  shore,  where  it  lies  in  great  heaps,  and 
**  when  rotten,  is  good  for  manure  ;  from 
^^  this  sweet  grass,  it  is  supposed,  pro- 
'^  ceeds  the  sweetness   of  their  flesh. 
''  Divers  and  widgeons,  which  are  rank 
*'  and  unsavoury  elsewhere,  undergo  the 
'^  same  change  of  their  flesh,  when  they 
^'  feed  in  this  place.**  The  grass  alluded 
to  is  the  fucus  saccharinus.    Pricle  2«. 
M.  per  couple. 

very  plenty,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  sold 
from  U«  to  2s.  per  couple. 

common  at  hard  seasons ;  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  wigeon. 

the  origin  of  the  domestic  duck  ;  frequent 
enough  in  certain  baunts  in  its  wild 
state ;  and,  in  its  tame,  well  known,  and 
in  great  plenty. 

approaches  near  to  shore  in  storms,  won- 
derfully active  among  breakers. 

on  steep  rocks  sometimes,  more  frequent 
near  Hornhead,  in  Donegal  county. 

on  rocks  near  the  shores. 

on  tbe  coast,  and  in  the  Foyle  river, 
commoD,  a  shy  bird* 
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Botanic  Names.   OimmanNafMs. 


Phlbum 

Fhitense^ 

cat's-tail  grass ; 

• 

Nodosum^ 

bulbous  cat*8-tail 

grass; 

PiNGUICUIA 

Vulgaris, 

butterwort ; 

Plamtago 

Plautain ; 

F6a 

TrimUs, 

common  poa  grass ; 

Prateosis, 

great  poa; 

Anniiay 

annual  poa; 

Retrofltfxa, 

retroflez  poa ; 

• 

Compressa^ 

creeping  poa ; 

Nemoralis, 

wood  poa; 

POLTGALA 

« 

Valgarisj 

milk-wort ; 

Polygon  DM 

AmphibiuiD, 

perennbl  anm)urt; 

Persicariay 

spotted  arsmart ; 

Aviculare, 

knot-grass: 

POLTPODIUHj 

Polypody ; 

POTBMniXA 

AnaeriDa, 

silver  weed'; 

Primula 

Vulgaris, 

primrose; 

Vcris, 

cowslip ; 

• 

'Prunblla 

Vulgaris, 

self-beal ; 

ObMervoHom* 

called  timothy  grass:  an  excellent  species;  m 
meadows ;  it  is  a  variety  of  the  great  American 
Timothy  grass. 

leas  than  the  former ;  called  provincially  bMin 
grass. 

in  gardens ;  in  the  best  arable  fields  of  Tyr-conio ; 

common* 
there  are  six  yarieties  of  this  in  the  demesne  of 

1>own*hill ;   the  great  plantain  makes  a  oaefiil 

salve. 


a  luxuriant  grass* 

in  the  sheep-walks  of  Spring-hill ;  in  dry  meadows. 

in  dry  or  shady  places ;  common ;  sheep  eat  tiiese 
with  avidity. 

three  varieties,  blue,  red,  and  white,  in  our -Ugh 
pastures. 

in  gardens,  dunghills,  and  rich  wastes ;  eommoo; 

a  weeo. 
in  wastes,  dunghills,  &c« 
in  fields ;  all  these  plants  abound  in  seeds  eaten  by 

poultry ;  the  buck  wheat  is  a  variety* 
a  cryptogam  ;   on   walls  ;  shady  places  ;   many 

varieties. 

on  dry  pastures,  meadows,  &c. 

well  known  ;  in  dry  ditches,  &c« 
in  meadows ;  both  of  these  are  early  and  oma- 
mentaL  * 

called  by  the  Irish  kenrnd^duigh-haekeij  esteamei . 
medicinal. 


Boianie  Namm.  Common  Names. 


Ptbbis 

Aquilina, 

hnke,  or  fern ; 

Banuncvlits 

• 

Flammula^ 

crowfoot; 

Lingiuiy 

ipearwort ;  • 

Ficaria, 

pilewort ; 

Repensj 

creeping  crow- 

foot; 

Bulbosus^ 

buttercup ; 

Seeieratus^ 

marsh  crow-foot; 

Raphanus 

Riqpbaoistram^ 

bastard  radish  ; 

RbINANTH0S 

(kistagalli^ 

yellow  rattle  ; 

RVMBX 

MaritimiiSy 

sea-dock  ; 

AcatuSf 

sharp-poiDted  doc 

Crispus^ 

curled  dock ; 

Acetoaa^ 

sorrel; 

AcetaeUa, 

sheep  sorrel ; 

Sambucus 

KlgCM, 

elder; 

[1^5  3 

ObservaHonM. 

in  sandy  lands  and  elsewhere  ;  common  ;  it  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  salt,  and  is 
burned  for  ashes ;  used  instead  of  soap* 

called  also  cow-grass  ;  cows  eat  it  greedily« 
corruptly  called  sparrow-weed';   in  wet  pastures 

and  ditches, 
in  meadows, 
very  common  ;  there  are  several  varieties* 

an  early  bite  ;    the  butter  made  yellow  where  it 

abounds, 
it  blisters.    Is  this  the  plant  which  impostors 

use  to  disfigure  their  limbs  ? 

a  troublesome  weed  ;  in  light  grounds. 

abounds  in  the  meadows  of  Aghanloo  and  else- 
where ;  worse  than  an  useless  plant. 


in  dunghills,  wastes,  &c. 
sharp-pointed  dock;   in  woods  ;   not  common ;    an  American  cure  for 

the  cancer,  among  the  savages, 
in  fields ;  too  common, 
well  known, 
less  than  the  former ;  in  bogs,  &c. 

in  hedges ;  it  grows  in  dry  and  exposed  situations;  it 
would  be  a  good  nurse  firom  the  north-west  wind  ; 
a  branch  of  it  on  cabbages  is  said  to  drive  away 
insects  ;  it  is  said  also,  that  no  blight  will  alSeCt 
com  near  an  elder  plant ;  the  young  shoots  cure 
the  rot  in  sheep ;  the  flowers  kill  turkies ;  tiie 
berries  kill  poultry. 


*  Dr.  Withering  says,  that  the  distilled  water  of  this  will  cause  immediate  vomiting, 
and  is  therefore  useful  in  cases  of  poison.  Ought  not  every  apothecary  to  be  furn'ished 
with  this  ? 
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Botanic  Names,  Cammtm  Numts, 


Obiervaiums. 


Sambucus 
Ebulvsi 

Safonaeia 
OiBcinalisy 

Saxifraga 
Hipnoides^ 

SCABIOSA 

Succisa, 
Arvensis^ 

SCHOBNUS 

Nigricans^ 

SCIRPUS 

Pklustris^ 

Cespitosus, 

Lacustris^ 

Maritimus, 

Sylvaticus^ 

SCROPHULABIA 

Nodosa^ 

SXDUM 

Anglicuaij 


dwarf  elder ; 


soap-wort; 


in  hedgesi  rank  ground^  near  wal]%  See. 
in  diy  ditches ;  rare* 


moss  saiifnige ;         on  bigfi  gtx>uDds ;  there  ar«  other  Taricili«i» 


devil's  bit ; 
field  scabious ; 


id  tnoist  meadows  and  pastures* 
in  com  fields. 


black  bog-rush ;        in  wet  grounds. 


club-rush  ; 
dwarf  club-rusih ; 
bull-rusih ; 
bastard  Cyprus ; 
millet  cy[>rus ; 

fig-wort ; 
English  sedum ; 


SlUBf 

Angustifolium^    water  parsnip ; 


Sbmpbrvivum 

Tectorum, 

house-leek ; 

Sbnxcio 

Vulgaris^ 

groundsel ; 

Jacobsea^ 

rag-Wort ; 

Sbrratola 

Arvensii^ 

W8f  thistle ; 

Alplna^ 

mountain    Mtw** 

wort ; 

SONCHUS 

Artensis^ 

ccMTB  sow-thistle; 

Oleraceusy 

common    tow 

thistle  i 

in  wet  ditches  ;  in  the  old  Roe. 
in  wet  grounds ;  on  the  mountains, 
in  slow  rivers ;  not  conmion* 
in  wet  grounds  near  rivers^  or  the  sea. 
in  marshes. 

in  hedges^  near  woods^  &c.  the  decOctloA  cores 
the  mange  in  swine. 

on  the  top  of  Knock-leighHrn ;  wouU  Ittflie  ia 
elegant  borderer  for  gardens. 


a  plant  of  some  powerful  quality^  not  yet  tvtil 
certained ;  near  streams. 

well  known* 


a  treed  in  gardens,  &c. 

pfovhitiallyy  benweed^  well  known  ;   a  dye-stuff; 
there  are  several  varieties* 

on  the  sides  of  roads  and  fields  ;  too  common, 
on  the  high  grounds  above  Ballyhacket* 


in  fields  often  midet  tmipt.  I  fcMttil  ttie  wUtejuice 
W  these  plaits  insf^Mted  t»  ^Mii{pMli^ 
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Bdanic  Names.  Cbmmon  iVSimef • 


vW#W"WWWI#« 


Spieaa 
Ubniurla, 

Spbroula 
Pentandria, 
Arvensis, 

Stbllaria 
Graminea, 

Symphytum 
OflScinale^ 
Tanacbtum 
Vulgare^ 


meadow  sweet ;         weH  known  • 


sparfey; 
corn  spurrey ; 


in  my  flirm  a  weed ;  It  aeems  to  abound  in  gm. 
in  corn  fields  ;  a  weed. 


least  stich-wort ;        in  Mr,  Acbesonls  ftrm^  ke. 


comfrey; 


yellow  tansey : 


Thlaspi 
Oampestre, 
Buraa-pastoris, 

mftbridate  mustard; 
shepherd's  purse, 

Trbmblla. 

tremella  ; 

To«MBXTILLA 

Erecta,- 
Reptans, 

tormentil ; 
creeping  tormentil ; 

Trivolium 
Repena, 

Scabnim^ 

white  clover ; 
rough  trefoil ; 
lM}g4eartdtrt^foil; 

Tbiam«bin 

Maritimum^ 

arrow-lieaded 

g«^; 

sea    arrow-headed 

TUSSILAGO 

Petasites, 

• 

Faifiua, 

grass; 

butter-bur ; 
colt's-foot ; 

in  gardens;  the  young  stems  a  dainty,  when  boiledt 

on  the  embankments  of  the  Roe  ;  on  the  sandy 
ditches  in  Drumbane,  &c«  Flesh-meat,  rubbed 
with  the  juice  of  it,  will  not  be  touched  by  the 
flies.  I  rubbed  my  horse's  head  with  the  oil  in 
summer,  and  the  flies  would  not  light  on  hi|n« 

a  weed  in  corn  fields. 

on  the  road-side  near  Newtown-limavady ;  else- 
where very  common. 

vulgarly  called  jelly,  or  fkllen  star ;  in  reality  a 
cryptogam  ;  on  high  pastures  after  rain* 

on  the  sides  of  fields. 

on  mountain  bogs.— Both  used  by  the  ancient 
Iriah  to  tan  leather ;  a  bitter  and  astringent  plant. 

in  kindly  pastures ;  native ;  this  is  the  sbamrock. 
above  the  limestone  in  Bailybristal. 
Mmang  the  fallen  rocks  of  Bac^iffenagh :  there 
olhcr  vadeties. 


in  wet  giound.l 

I  both  are  reckoned  coarse  and  de< 

near  the  coast.  J 


ficient  in  nourishment. 


or  great  cdlt's-foot. 

this,  and  the  former^  are  pernicious  weeda;   they 
are  best  destroyed  by  cutti^g^  tbe  flower-steiM  in 
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Botanic  Names.  Common  THamiM. 


Vbronica 

Maritima^ 

sea  speedwell ; 

Spicata^ 

upright  speedwell ; 

Officinalis^ 

male  speedwell ; 

Serpyllifoliaj 

smooth  speedwell ; 

Beccabunga^ 

brooklime ; 

Anagallis. 

long-leaved  speed- 

well ; 

ViCIA 

Sylvaticaj 

wood  yetch ; 

Cracca^ 

tufted  yetch ; 

Sativa^ 

tare  ; 

Sepium, 

bush-yetch ; 

Viola 

1 

Caninaj 

dog's  yiolet ; 

Odorata^ 

sweet  yiolet : 

Tricolor^ 

pansy; 

Urtica 

Urens^ 

stinging  nettle  ; 

ZOSTBRA 

Marina, 

grass-wrack ; 

ObiervaHons. 

there  are  two  or  three  yarieties  near  the  coast. 

in  the  meadows  of  Aghanloo. 

in  waste  grounds,  common  ;  a  substitute  for  tea. 

frequent  in  pastures* 

in  streams^  common  ;  an  early  sallad* 

in  water ;  there  are  other  yarieties. 


I  in  hedges,  common.— Cattle  eat  both. 

in  com  fields ;  worthy  of  culture. 

in  thicketSj  hedges;  worthy  of  culture. 

in  grounds  often  ploughed,  in  pastures,  wastes,  &c. 
under  hedges,  bushes,  8cc. 
or  heart's  ease,  or  three  fiices  under  a  hood ;  yeiy 
common. 

on  the  sides  of  roads^  ditches,  wastes ;    too  well 
known. 

on  the  shallow  beach.  Is  this  the  Baraade  grass  ? 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Botanic  Names.  Common  Names, 


Brtula 

Alba, 

birch ; 

Alnus^ 

alder;. 

Nania, 

dwarf  alder ; 

CORMUS 

Sanguinea, 

dog-berry ; 

CoETLVa 

Ayelbni^ 

hasel; 

Observations. 

yery  common ;  the  inner  baik  a  substitute  for  paper. 

in  mountainous  glens,  common ;  transplanted  into 
low  grounds,  becomes  a  fine  tree ;  would  be 
both  useful  and  ornamental  in  hedge-nms, 
through  the  marshy  mAl$» 

on  high  mountuns ;  rare. 

in  the  copses  of  Tyrcorrin,  and  elsewhere ;  in  the 
banks  of  my  sheep  walk ;  an  <Mmamentil  shiub. 

in  wooded  banks ;  c(»nmon ;  used  by  the  comitrf 
people  to  fiuten  the  thatch ;  for  this  pnrpote  it 
is  cut  into  lengths  of  two  feet;  and  is  then  called 
scallop. 


Zieg'l 


ic  Name^.  Common  Name$. 

CRATiEGUS 

Oxyacanthus^       hawthorn; 
Sylvatica,  beech ; 


Fbaxinus 
EaLcelsKNTj 

GXNISTA 

Aoglica/ 

HXDBRA 

HeUz, 

Ilbx 

Aqaifoliiiiii> 

JUNIPBRUS 

Communis^ 

Mtrica 
Gale, 


ash; 


Observatiam^ 

* 

well  kDown  ;  is  native,  in  mountaini. 

in  plantations.  I  am  not  sure,  if  native  ;  the  cat* 
tanea,  or  chesnut,  is  not* 

well  known ;  should  tiot  be  planted  too  near  com 
fields  on  account  of  its  horizontal  roots* 


needle    furze,    or    from  this  planta  genista,  came  the  royal  name  of 
little  whin  ;  Ptantagenet. 


ivy; 


holly ; 


juniper ; 


well  known;  grows  to  a  greater   size  than  ia 
England. 

well  known  ;  from  its  bark  pounded,  the  bird-lime 
is  made* 

at  Bally-gaylagh,  on  the  coast*  Gin  is  flavoured  by 
its  berries. 


sweet  gale ; 


Scotch  fir ; 


among  the  fossil  wood  of  our  bogs  and  wastes  ? 


black  thorn  or  sloe;    in  mountainous  copses,  &c.  common;  a  dye-stuff* 


crab  tree ; 


oak ; 


in  the  hedges  of  Myroe ;  is  it  native  ? 
native;  the  chief  ornament  of  our  glens. 


on  bogs^  extremely  aromatic,  called  by  some, 
Dutch  myrtle ;  it  is  a  dye-stuff;  banishes  fleait^ 
and  cures  bots  in  horses, 

PiNUS 

Sjrlvestrts, 

Prunus 
Spinosa, 

Pyrus 
Ifalos, 

QUXRCUS 

Robnr, 

BOSA 

Arvensis  canina,  white  and  red  dog-  called,  provincially^  bucky  briar;  very  common* 

rose; 

Spinosissima,       burnet  rose,  white  on  high  rocky  wastes ;  on  the  sandy  warrens  of 

and  red ;  Magilligan ;  common. 

RCBCS 

Idttus,  raspberry ;  in  copses,  &c« ;  common ;  the  parent  of  the  garden 

raspberry. 
Frvticosus,  biambk;  called  Uack-b^rry;    makes  a  good  wine:    every 

school-boy  knows  its  sweetness. 

Z 


c  1700 


Batank  Nome*.  Commm^Nammi 


Salix 
Fragilis, 

crtek-willov ; 

Reticulata^ 
Fusca, 

meunt&in  dwarf 

willow^; 
oval-leaved  moun 

tahiwilldir? 
black  sallow ; 

Arenaria^ 

sand  willow ; 

Cbpreiy 

coounon  aallov ; 

Aucuparia; 

qdickeoV  01^  teMo 

tain  ash; 

SMuTitnr 

Sb^fMuriam^ 

Inroooal) 

Taxus 

Baccata, 

yew,- 

Vaccinium 

Viti^  idffia^ 

wortle-benry ; 

UligiDosum^ 

bilberry ; 

Ulbx 

Europseus^ 

greater  whin^  or 

• 

gone; 

so  called  from  the  brittle  quality  of  ita.yoinii^i 

branches^  a  large  tree ;  is  it  native  ? 
on  bare  pastures^  near  Down^hill^  and  elaeiriicre^ 

common,  near  streams  in  mountains;  would ^ttbt 
this  be- a  good  nurse  for  youngf:plantatioiMl>'t>ie! 
bark*  is  very  bitter ;  is  a  substitute  for  Jesuits 
bark,  as  well  as  the  fusca. 

on  the  warrens  of  Magilligan ;  to\igh  and  tedblir/ 
adapted  for  tying  fruit  trees* 

a  hardy  plant.    In   the  glen  of  Down-hill  i| 
flourished,  when  all  other  trees  were  killed  by 
the  north-western  blast.    Is  not  thb  a   ggod 
hflft  to  planters  ?  There  are  other  varietieay  4ni^. 
Ibelievej  not  native. 

In  In^i  '*  Caarran  ;'*  in  Scottish,  Raumth    A  '■ 
hardy    tree,    and    would  be  a  good  nurse  for 
mountain  plantations. 

insaady  lands^  wastes,  &c. ;  cattle  eat  it ;  it  cures 
the  TOt  in  sheep,  as  some  believe. 

fossil  in  Magilligan ;  I  believe  not  at  prepeol  a* 
native  of  this  county,  though  found  in  the  <ddsBt 
plaBtatioBs« 

in  dry  banks  of  mountains^  glens^  &c. 

in  woods,  rocks,  &c«;  there  are  other  varieties. 

on  heaths,  ditches,  &c«  This  was  the  principal 
food  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  deartlis  of  1789 
and  1800.  Cows  died  frequently  of  the  bigw 
gall,  in  the  subsequent  pasture  season.  Having 
observed  a  quantity  to  ferment  in  my  cart,  after 
being  pounded,  I  found  that  they  evolved  a 
saeehartoe  matter.  I »  afterwards  had  sone 
treated,  in  a  process  for  distillation,  firom  which 
a  stfwg^pint  wai 
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JBotantc  Namy^^^Cawmcw  Names. 

£;MDp^i|)tpt|  dm ; 

IIiHtfaiiii^  .wych  elm ; 


Observatkim^ 

* 

is  this  native  ? 

a  hardier  tree ;  the  former  generally  engrafted  on 

"  this. 


The  discussion  of  other:  topics  connected  with  natural  history,  now 
leads  to  enumerate "  the^ fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  Kf  the  sea/' 
according  to  the  most  'obvious  series  and  arrangement. 


Catalogue  of  some  of  the  Birds  observed  in  London^Derry. 


Oema. 


'  Aecipitrefl^       Falco^ 


Strix^ 


*Kett^ 


Ccar?us,' 


Species^ 

Observations. 

ossifiragus, 

not  very  common ;  they  prey  on  rabbits 

tea-eagle ; 

and  young  lambs^  and  build  in  high  and 

solitary  rocks,  near  the  sea. 

chrysaetoSy 

in  thcUghest  mountains;*  these  are  glow- 

golden eagle ; 

ing  scarce ;  they  prey  on  rabbits  in  Ma- 

gilligan^  but  build  on  the  Donegal  side 

of  the  Poyle. 

milvns^ 

it  is  frequently  seen  hovering  over  poultry* 

kite; 

nisus  ; 

frequent,  and  well  known ;  there  are  other 

sparrow-hawk ; 

varieties. 

'flammea. 

not  common. 

white  owi; 

stridula. 

generally  about  old  buildings ;  more  com* 

tawny  screech- 

muQ  than  the  former. 

cwl; 

corax> 

well  known;    an  enemy  to  lambs  and 

rayen ; 

poultry ;  its  quills  in  high  esteem. 

corone^ 

common  ;  destructive  to  young  poultry. 

crow; 

fhigilegnsy 

by  much  too  frequent,  and  destructive  to 

rook; 

sown  grain,  &c.;  not  eaten,asin  England* 

monedula. 

builds  in  old  cbimnies  and  high  rocks ; 

jackdaw; 

wen  known. 

[»70 


PfCflB^ 


Oeimt.  Species. 

CoiTQSj  pica, 

inagpyc ; 


CucuUcis^ 


Avmm, 


Ajomb, 


graculos, 
chough ; 
oanonis^ 
cackow; 


cygnos^ 
9waD ; 
tadonuij 
sheldrake  ; 


nigra, 
black-diver ; 

aoser, 
gooae; 


nanna, 
banuMle; 


OUermifem. 

very  common,  and  destructive  to  ymmg 
poultry,  eggs,  &c«  imported  from  En- 
gland not  one  hundred  years,  now  a 
common  nuisance,  and  instead  <rf  being 
solitary,  is  becoming  gr^arious. 

near  the  coast,  especially  at  Down-hillj 
common* 

appears  about  May,  migrates  in  the  bod 
weather,  in  the  end  of  summer.  I  have 
several  times  tamed'  the  young;  bat 
they  have  always  died  towards  the  winter. 
It  is  followed  by  little  birds,  particularly 
the  tit-lark.  Is  this  fascination,  it 
being  a  bird  of  prey  ?  The  cuckoo  lays 
in  the  nest  of  jeveral  birds,  especially 
tb&tof  the  ring-dove,  one  egg,  which  is 
hatched  and  reared  by  the  owner  of  the 
nest. 

rare  ;  heard  at  night,  flying  high. 

builds  in  the  rabbit  holes  near  the  coast ; 
its  eggs  found  by  boys  often  hatched  by 
hens.  It  becomes  familiar,  and  even 
bold.  A  beautiful  bird ;  couples  with  the 
common  duck,  hitherto  no  ofi&pring. 

this  bird  b  so  near  to  the  property  of  fish^ 
as  to  have  been  permitted  to  be  eaten 
as  such. 

the  wild  goose^  whence  the  domestic  breed; 
is  not  socoinmon,since  the  marsheshave 
been  draiLcd  and  the  mountains  inha- 
bited. The  tame  goose  is  nurtured  to 
great  size,  by  the  vetches  and  tares  in 
summer,  and  by  the  stubble  and  potatoe 
ridge  in  autumn  and  winter.  Geese  and 
bacon  are  the  prir.cipal  flesh-meat  of  the 
country  people,  used  on  times  of  festival. 

in  the  beginning  of  winter  frequents  the 
coastspf  Lough-foyleand  Lougfa-swilly^ 
in  immense  flecks.    In  Boat's  Natuia 
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Order. 
Anseres^ 


Mcrgus, 


Alca^ 


Species. 

marina, 
barnacle ; 


penelops, 
wjgeon ; 
crecoa^ 
teal ; 
bo6cas, 
mallard ; 


PelicanuSy 


serrator, 
less  diver ; 
impennis, 
pinguin; 
arctica, 
puffin  ; 
carbo^ 
cormorant 


Observation^. 

History^  the  following  mention  b  made : 
^^  m*  the  bay,  commonly  railed  Lough- 
^^  foyle^  there  grows  a  grass,  that  sends 
^^  out  a  stock  about  a  fathom  long :  the 
^'  root  of  thb  is  white  and  tender,  and 
^^  continues  such  for  some  space  above 
^^  the  root ;  and  it  is  almost  as  sweet  as 
'  ^^  a  sugar-cane  ;  the  barnacles  dive  to 
^*  the  bottom,  and  lay  hold  on  it  as  near 
^^  as  they  can  to  the  root,  and  pull  it  up 
^^  with  them  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
**  and  eat  the  tender  part  of  it ;    the 
**  vest  they  let  drive  with  the  wind  to  the 
^^  shore,  where  it  lies  in  great  heaps,  and 
^'  when  rotten,  is  good  for  manure  ;  from 
^  this  sweet  grass,  it  is  supposed,  pro- 
<^  ceeds  the  sweetness   of  their  flesh. 
^'  Divers  and  widgeons,  which  are  rank 
^'  and  unsavoury  elsewhere,  undergo  the 
^'  same  change  of  their  flesh,  when  they 
^'  feed  in  this  place."  The  grass  alluded 
to  is  the  fucus  saccharinus.    Pricie  ^s, 
Sd*  per  couple, 
very  plenty,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  sold 

from  \s.  to  2s.  per  couple, 
comtaion  at  hard  seasons ;  sold  at  the  same 

price  as  wigeon. 
the  origin  of  the  domestic  duck  ;  frequent 
enough  in  certain   haunts  in  its  wild 
state ;  and,  in  its  tame,  well  known,  and 
in  great  plenty, 
approaches  near  to  shore  in  storms,  won- 
derfully active  among  breakers. 
on  steep  rocks  sometimes,  more  frequent 

near  Hornhead,  in  Donegal  county, 
on  rocks  near  the  shores. 

on    the   coast,  and  in  the  Foyle  river, 
commoD,  a  shy  bird. 


Cm] 


Order. 


:Aiiieffe8»         Lam, 


▲Icedo^ 


lapida. 


Gnlln, 


Ardcftj 


Thmgi, 


Species. 

iCaMiuSy 
:«gail; 

idungihuDter 
gull; 


ObsemttHmu* 


king*49her ; 

fil9CU8» 

l|ievi0g  guU  ; 


>bierDD.; 

cUrkw; 
nisticolay 
iWMdo^; 
4pdliDago, 
flaipe; 
.  gallioulay 
jack-40ipe  ; 

▼anellus^ 
Uipwiiig; 


k«it  jaofd-pi- 
per; 

plover ; 
HmnMopuSy    ostmlegus^ 


•  *i 


wellllBAnm. 


Tery  commoD  on  Magilligan  eowt;  so 
named  from  its  extraordinary  appetite 
for  the  dung  of  other  birds^  whom  it 
pursues  till  they  dr^ip  their  excrement^ 
which  it  catchts  on  the  wing.  It  ia 
doubted^  whether  this  is  not  a  variety^ 
or  the  young  of  the  herring  gull,  which 
is  not  so  common  on  our  coast. 

on  the  bank  of  the  Fahan  river;  I  have 
found  it  but  once* 

a  very  large  bird  on  Magilligan  share,  not 
very  common ;  there  are  other  varieties^ 
of  which  I  forbear  from  attempting  the 
description,  as  I  am  not  quite  certain  of 
them. 

frequents  ponds,  builds  in  trees,  common 
about  Fruit-hilU 

on  the  shores  ;  comes  inland  in  hard  wea- 
ther ;  the  most  wary  of  all  our  birds. 

well  known  ;  appears  in  the  first  hard  wea« 
ther  of  the  winter,  migrates  in  spring. 

CQUBfln  in  marshes. 

common  also  ;  called  weather  blate ;  in  the 
opinion  of  the  country  people,  its  call 
presages  dry  weather. 

common ;  remarkably  anxious  in  the 
breeding  season  to  >educe  men,  dqgs^ 
&c«  from  its  nest :  its  note  is  Loth  plain* 
tive  and  clamorous. 

in  "flocks  along  the  shores  ia  innteri  a 
dainty. 

common  in  flocks,  in  h^h  pasturea ;  its 

flesh  esteemed  ;  it  is  shy. 
it  b  black,  with  some  white,  rrmarfcable 

fat  its  arange  beak,  and  red  legs;  fie- 

qnent  on  the  rocks  of  the 
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VoikM^ 


RalluSy 


GalUoo)  TetfWi 


P&88ereS| 


Columbai 


Alawda, 


Sturaus, 


Tardus, 


Lout, 


Emberieai 


SpeeieM. 

coot; 

chloropbus, 
wata4ieaf - 
crex, 
rail; 

ponsaiiB^v 
spptted  water- 
hen; 
grui, . 
grous ; 
perdrix, 
partridge; 
cotumtti 
quan  ; 
cenas, 
pigeM)  : 


awensity 

•ky*lark ; 

prateDHs^ 

tit-lark ; 

vulgaris, 

8tafling(  X.. 

pilaris, 

fieklliEum  I ) 

iDuaiciis^: 

thrush; 

merula^ 

blackbifll ; 

pyfrrimla, 

buUfifich; 

chloris,  < 

green  finch ; 

iDtliariai'; 

buntingf 


O&seitMrtlOftt. 

not  cflfiiHliM;  inpondsjintfaeoldchanAetr 

of  the  Roe,  at  Krindle. 
well  known  along  the  banks  of  rivulets^ 

well  koow^t;  migrates. 

along-the^Sflaail  streams  ;  not  common* 


plenty  in  the  heaths,  and  well  known. 
comBioo,<Md  well  known, 
▼ery  aeafee  in  this  country. 

wild,-  \fk>  eavems  along  the  coast ;  tame, 
yeijr  common  with  some  farmers,  and 
Witb«al«nat  all  tlie  country  gentlemen ; 
of  late  enereasing. 

veiy  commen ;  a  delightful  warb'er. 

not  so  frequent ;   the  chief  attendant  on 

tbe^cuokoo. 
in-flocks  ;i?ery  common  in  winter. 

« 

iCommonnU^  winter,  in  flocks;    its  flesh 

delicate* 
well  known^ ;   often  tamed  in  cages ;   the 

delight  of  every  wood  and  plantation. 
common  ntrcertain  seasons ;    musical,  but 

not  sa  various  in  its  note  as  the  former* 
not  v^  common,  except  near  old  gardens^ 

pArtfettharty  at  Walworth, 
veiy  ieomtnen ;  a  pest  to  gardens. 

called  the  Irish  ortellan,  from  the  delicious 
flavour  of  its  flesh ;  common  only  in  the 
fertile  countries  well  inclosed. 


Ci7^3 


Order. 


Qeim$. 


Fringilla, 


Motacilla, 


Spedes.  OhsmrwMom. 

dtrinella,  well  knowii ;  the  compaiiion  of  the  hedge 

•yellow    ham-  sparrow,  and  still  more  incapable  of  song. 

men 
CGeleb^, 
chaflBnch ; 
carduelis, 
goldtinch ; 
linariai 
red  linnet ; 
linaria    mon- 

tana, 
twite>  or  t&Atn- 

gray; 
lioaria   rubi« 

cunda, 
red  gray; 
domestiea, 
honse-sparrow; 
montanai 
white  cap ; 


not  quite  so  common. 

well  known  ;  musical,  often  tamed,  breeds 

with  the  canarjT  bird* 
mtisical ;  not  scarce. 

frequents  furze  bushes,  in  high  pastures. 


frequents  thorns ;  is  musical. 


modularis, 

hedge-sparrow 

alba, 

water-wagtail ; 

flava, 

yellow  water- 

wsgtail ; 
rubicola, 
stone-chatter ; 
atricapilla, 
black-cap  ; 
rubecola, 
red-breast ; 


well  known. 

diflfers  from  the  former  in  having  white 
marks  under  the  eyes,  and  behinJ  the 
neck,  and  in  being  more  shy,  and  lesi 
destructive- 

extremely  clamorous,  somewhat  mosicaL 

well  known,  frequent. 

not  so  common  ;  a  beautiful  bird  in  shape 
and  plumage. 

common  near  and  in  mountains^  wastes, 
&c. 

in  situations  like  the  former;  not  Tery 
common* 

well  known  ;  the  most  familiar  of  all  birds 
in  erenings,  at  a  late  hour^  a  delightfully 
soothing  warbler :  it  may  be  called  the 
n%htingale  of  the  North :  an  excellent 
prophet  of  weather ;  the  red-breast,  on 
the  top  of  the  thomj  nefer  siofsfidacly* 
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ObservaHom^ 

musical ;  not  very  common*  Boys  make 
tbis  little  bird  lays  eggs  to  a  vast  number, 
by  taking  tbem  gradually  from  h^  nest, 
which  ifl  the  most  comfortable  of  all  the 
edifices  belonging  to  birds. 

very  rare;  a  beautiful,  diminutive,  but 
somewhat  musical,  bird. 

not  very  rare. 

more  frequent. 

common  in  high  grounds* 

well  known ;  migrates. 

builds  in  windows ;  well  known. 

builds  in  holes,  formed  by  itself,  in  the 
abrupt  and  high  sandy  banks;  common. 
— These  are  said  to  remain  all  winter  in 
a  state  of  torpor,  clustered  together 
under  banks,  and  in  holes. 

tbis  variety  is  not  so  common,  in  tbis 
county. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  birds.    I  mention  only  such  as  I  have  myself  observed. 

Bees. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  bee,  I  have  noted  the  rufa,  or  small 
field  bee;  the  terrestris,  or  humble  bee;  the  subterranea,  or  great 
humble  bee:  but  it  is  only  of  the  mellifica,  or  hive  bee,  that  we  have 
now  to  make  mention — that  most  active  and  ill-requited  subsidiary 
to  the  luxury  of  man  ! 

About  20  years  ago  this  country  was  remarkably  abundant  in 
honey.  I  have  heard  the  present  farmers  say,  that,  in  their  fathers' 
time,  the  honey  was  gathered  in  tub-fulls,  at  the  season  of  putting  down, 
i.  e.  of  suffocation.  There  has  certainly  been  a  decrease.  Few  farmers 
now  have  any  bees;  and  none  have  more  than  three  or  four  scaps. 

These  scaps  are  sometimes  14  inches  high,  and,  in  diameter,  at 
the  lowest  ring,  generally  11  inches  wide. 

Aa 


^  Order* 

Oemu* 

S^peeiei. 

Passeres, 

Motaicilla, 

trc^lodytes, 
wren; 

regulus, 
golden-crested 
wren; 

Pkrus, 

caeruleus, 
blue  tit-mouse; 

caudatus, 
long-tailed  tit- 
mouse; 

major, 
tom  tit; 

Hirundo, 

rustics, 
swallow ; 

urbica, 
martin ; 

r 

ri|iaria, 
sand-martin ; 

apus, 
swift; 
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About  Agliadowe}^  they  are  much  larger.  Our  scaps  ^avcrage 
from  20  to  40^.  of  honey  m  the  comb ;  from  Aghadowey,  seaps 
have  been  sold  containing  106/65.  of  honey  in  the  comb. 

The  scap  is  made  of  wheat  straw,  rolled  with  splits  of  briar  (rubus 
fruticosa. ) 

Our  bees  generally  swarm  twice  or  thrice.  The  first  is  in  the  end 
of  May ;  the  second  swarm  comes  off  in  10  or  15  days  after  the 
first;  and  again,  the  first  casts  a  swarm  about  the  end  of  July.  The 
other  swarms  (if  any)  are  not  fit  for  keeping,  and  should  therefore 
be  prevented  by  raising  the  scap. 

Fishes  observed  an  the  Coast  and  in  the  Rivers  of  the  County  of  London* 

Derry. 

Observations. 

common  ;  attached  to  the  rocks  of  the 
Salmon  leap,  near  Coleraine^  and 
in  other  rivers  occasionally. 

very  common  on  the  coast ;  generally 
eaten  cold  with  vinegar ;  the  fins 
only  used ;  the  liver  makes  oil.— - 
Quaere  ?  Would  not  the  remainder 
flDMike  good  isioglasa  ?«-*!  have  heard 
from  fishermen  of  another  variety 
called  in  Irbh  caUiogh. 

the  flesh  not  eaten  ;  the  entrails  yield 
oil;  it  is  called  by  the  Irish  gub» 
bach;  the  skin  used  by  calnnet- 
makers.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
long-lived  of  all  fish,  out  of  water. 

five  or  six  rows  of  teeth  ;  daiker  oo 
the  back  and  wider  in  the  nostrils 
than  the  fonner ;  sometimes  eaten. 

I  saw  oiie  at  Culmore ;  another  near 

the  Bann. 

taken  in  salmon  nets  in  the  Poyle 
river,  sometimes  seven  feet  longi 
the  flesh  eats  like  veal. 

one  of  these  is  depicted  as  a  curiorityj 
taken  shortly  after  tlie  date  of  iae 
siege  of  Derry,  on  a  map  of  that 
day ;  another  was  taken  at  Culmore 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  third 
in  the  summer  of  1802,  ne&r  the 
mouth  of  the  Bann ;  it  resembles 
the  ampauted  head  of  a  fish. 


Gass.      Order. 

Oenus. 

Species. 

Amphibia,   Nantes, 

Petromy 
zon. 

marinus, 
lamprey ; 

Rasa^ 

batis, 
skate; 

Squalus,       acanthias, 
dog-fish ; 


mustelus, 
smooth 
hound-fish ; 

Lophius,      piscatorius, 
sea-monster; 

Accipenser,  sturio, 

sturgeon; 

Tetrodon,    mola, 

sun  fish ; 
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Botanic  NameM.  Com^mrlfimm) 


Salix 
Fragilisy 


Htfrbacca^ 


Reticulata^ 


Fusca^ 


Arenaria^ 


Dipraiy 


craek^iUow; 

mimntain  dwarf 

willow^; 
oval-leaved  rooun- 

tahi' willow; 
billow 'sallow; 

sand  willow ; 
coounon  sallow ; 


SoRBua 

Aucuparia, 

qdicken^  01^  vMrn 

taio  ash; 

SMBTtxm 

Sb^parium, 

bttoQi) 

Taxus 

Baccatl^ 

yew,- 

Vaccinium 

Viti^  idsea. 

wortle*beny; 

Uligioosum^ 

bilberry; 

Ulbx 

Europseus^ 

greater  whin^  or 

• 

gone; 

so  called  from  the  brittle  quality  of  its^yonn^i 

branches,  a  large  tree ;  is  it  native  ? 
on  bare  pastures,  near  Down*hill,  and  elaeiriieie. 

common,  near  streams  in  mountains;  would ^«bt 

this  bea  good  nurse  for  youn^plantationaj^the! 

batk*  is  very  bitter ;  is  a  subbtitute  for  Jesuits 

bark,  as  well  as  the  fusca. 
on  the  warrens  of  Magilligan ;  to\igh  and  fldStiblJ^' 

adapted  for  tying  fruit  trees* 

* 

a  hardy  plant.    In   the  glen  of  Down-hill  it 
flourished,  when  all  other  trees  were  killed  by 
the  north-western  blast.    Is  not  this  a  go^d 
hitti  to  planters  ?  There  are  other  varieiMiy  jbut,. 
I4ielievej  not  native. 

In  Irish}  ^*  Caorrany  in  Scottish,  Rawmn.    A' 
hardy    tree,    and   would  be  a  good  nurse  for 
mountain  plantations. 

in*saik^  lands,  wastes,  &c. ;  cattle  eat  it ;  it  cuvea 
the  rot  in  sheep,  as  some  believe* 

fbssH  in  Magilligan ;  I  believe  not  at  prepeat  a^ 
native  of  this  county,  though  found  in  the- cddist 
plantations. 

in  dry  banks  of  mountain3,  glens,  &c. 

in  woods,  rocks,  &c.;  there  are  other  varietiea. 

on  heaths,  ditches,  &c.  This  was  the  principal 
food  <if  horses  and  cattle  in  tiie  deartlis  of  1789 
and  1800.  Cows  died  frequently  of  the  bigi» 
gall,  in  the  subsequent  pasture  season*  Having 
observed  a  quantity  to  ferment  in  my  carl,  after 
being  pounded,  I  found  that  they  evialv^  a 
saeeharine  matter*  I^  aftcfwards  had  sooM* 
treated,  in  a  process  for  distillation,  from  which 
a  stfMg-^pmt  wai 
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BoUmie  Jiamff^rfigmmm  Names. 

CMDp^iVt^i,         .elm; 
IfigtiiMa,  ^wych  dim ; 


ObservatiofU^ 

is  thb  native  ? 

a  bardier  tree ;  the  former  generally  engrafted  on 

"  this. 


The  discussion  of  other;  tafMcs  connected  with  natural  history,  now 
leads  to  enumerate  **  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  thefiihesKf  the  sea^' 
according  to  the  most 'obvious  series  and  arrangement. 


Catalogue  of  some  of  the  Birds  observed  in  London^Derry. 


.r: 


Accipitre^       Falco, 


Strix, 


Viett^ 


CovTus,- 


.  Specfe$9 

Observations. 

ossifragus, 

not  very  common ;   they  prey  on  rabbits 

sea-eagle; 

and  young  lambs,  and  build  in  high  and 

solitary  rocks,  near  the  sea. 

chrysaetosy 

in  the*  highest  mountains  ;•  these  arcgfow- 

golden  eagle ; 

ing  scarce ;  they  prey  on  rabbits  in  Ma- 

gilligan,  but  build  on  the  Donegal  side 

of  the  Foyle. 

milvns. 

it  is  frequently  seen  hovering  over  poultry* 

kite; 

nisas  ; 

frequent,  and  well  known ;  there  are  other 

sparrow-hawk ; 

varieties. 

^mmea. 

not  -common* 

white  owl; 

stridula, 

generally  about  old  buildings ;  more  com- 

tawny screech- 

mon' than  the  former- 

owl; 

corax^ 

well  known;    an  enemy  to  lambs   and 

raven  ; 

poultry;  its  quills  in  high  esteem. 

corone. 

common ;  destructive  to  young  poultry. 

crow ; 

frugilegos, 

by  much  too  frequent,  and  destructive  to 

rook; 

sown  grain,  &c.;  not  eaten,asin  England. 

monednla. 

builds  in  old  chimnies  and  high  rocks ; 

jackdaw; 

well  known. 

CnO 


Ordmr.  Oemti.  Speciei. 

Tlcm,  Comis^  pica, 

intgpyc ; 


CucqUiu^ 


AmexUf 


AnBB, 


graculns, 
chough ; 
oanonis^ 
cuckow ; 


cygnns,: 
3waD ; 
tadoraa^ 
sheldrake  ; 


nigra, 
black-diver ; 


aoserj 
foose 


Bianna, 
baraade; 


OUervaihng. 

Tery  common,  and  destnictive  to  yoani^ 
poultry,  eggs,  &c,  imported  from  En- 
gland not  one  hundred  years,  now  a 
common  nuisance,  and  instead  of  being 
solitary,  is  becoming  gr^arious. 

near  the  coast,  especially  at  Down-hill^ 
common. 

appears  about  May,  migrates  in  the  bad 
weather,  in  the  end  of  summer.  I  have 
several  times  tamed'  the  young;  but 
they  have  always  died  towards  the  winter. 
It  is  followed  by  little  birds,  particularly 
the  tit-lark.  Is  this  fascination,  it 
being  a  bird  of  prey  ?  The  cuckoo  lays 
in  the  nest  of  several  birds,  especially 
that  of  the  ring-dove,  one  egg,  which  is 
hatched  and  reared  by  the  owner  of  the 
nest. 

rare  ;  heard  at  night,  flyiog  high. 

builds  in  the  rabbit  holes  near  the  coast ; 
its  eggs  found  by  boys  often  hatched  bj 
hens.  It  becomes  familiar,  and  even 
bold.  A  beautiful  bird ;  couples  with  the 
common  duck,  hitherto  no  ofipriog. 

this  bird  is  so  near  to  the  property  of  fish, 
as  to  have  been  permitted  to  be  eaten 
as  such. 

the  wild  goo6e>  whence  the  domestic  breed; 
is  not  socommon,since  the  marsheshave 
been  draiced  and  the  mountains  inha- 
bited. The  tame  goose  is  nurtured  to 
great  size,  by  the  vetches  and  tares  in 
summer,  and  by  the  stubble  and  potatoe 
ridge  in  autumn  and  winter.  Geese  and 
bacon  are  the  principal  flesh-meat  of  the 
country  people,  used  on  times  of  festivaL 

in  the  beginning  of  winter  frequents  the 
coasts'of  Lough-fDyleand  Lougb-swilly, 
in  immense  flecks.    In  Boat's  Natura 
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Order.        Qem$$^ 
Anserea^  Aoas^ 


I     • 


/ 


Mcrgus, 


Alca, 


Species. 

marina, 
barnacle; 


penelops, 
wjgeon ; 
crecoa, 
teal ; 

bOfiCiSy 

mallard ; 


PelicanuSj 


serrator, 
less  diver ; 
impennis^ 
pinguin; 
arctica, 
puffin ; 
carbo, 
connorant 


Obserwiiiam. 

History,  tbe  following  mention  b  made : 
^^  in-  tbe  bay,  commonly  called  Lough- 
^'  foyle,  there  grows  a  grass,  that  sends 
^^  out  a  stock  about  a  fathom  long  s  the 
''root  of  thb  b  white  and  tender,  and 
''  continues  such  for  some  space  above 
''  the  root ;  and  it  b  almost  as  sweet  as 

' ''  a  sugar-cane  ;  the  barnacles  dive  to 
^'  the  bottom,  and  lay  hold  on  it  as  near 
^'  as  they  can  to  the  root,  and  pull  it  up 
^^  with  them  to  the  surface  of  tbe  water, 
"  and  eat  the  tender  part  of  it ;  the 
**  rest  they  let  drive  with  the  wind  to  the 
^'  shore,  where  it  lies  in  great  heaps,  and 
*'  when  rotten,  is  good  for  manure  ;  from 
''  thb  sweet  grass,  it  is  supposed,  pro- 
''  ceeds  the  sweetness  of  their  flesh* 
^'  Divers  and  widgeons,  which  are  rank 
''  and  unsavoury  elsewhere,  undergo  the 
''  same  change  of  their  flesh,  when  they 
''  feed  in  this  place."  The  grass  alluded 
to  is  the  fucus  saccharinus.  Pricie  2s. 
Sd.  per  couple. 

very  plenty,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  sold 
from  Is.  to  2s.  per  couple. 

common  at  hard  seasons ;  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  wigeon. 

the  origin  of  the  domestic  duck  ;  frequent 
enough  in  certain  haunts  in  its  wild 
state ;  and,  in  its  tame,  well  known,  and 
in  great  plenty. 

approaches  near  to  shore  in  storms,  won- 
derfully active  among  breakers. 

on  steep  rocks  sometimes,  more  frequent 
near  Hornhead,  in  Donegal  county. 

on  rocks  near  the  shores. 

on  tbe  coast,  and  in  tbe  Foyle  river, 
common,  a  shy  bird. 
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Order. 


:Aiiiere8y         Lam, 


AlcedOf 


lapida. 


Gnlln, 


Ardcftj 


ScalopaZj 


Thmgi, 


Species. 

ICMIUSy 

gail; 

idung  hunter 
gull; 


Ohsmudk^m* 


king  £sher ; 

fil9CU8» 

lievMag  guU ; 


heron; 

cUrkw; 
rasticola, 
iWMdc^ck ; 
^inago, 
flBipe; 
,  gallioula^ 
jack^-aoipe  ; 

▼anellus, 
lapwing; 


fmincuii 
least  jand-pi- 
per; 

plover ; 
HffmalopuSy    oatmleguai 


wellllBAam. 


very  common  on  Magilligan  eoaat;  so 
named  from  its  extraordinary  appetite 
for  the  dung  of  other  birds^  whom  it 
pursues  till  they  dr^ip  their  excrement^ 
which  it  catches  on  the  wing.  It  is 
doubted^  whether  this  is  not  a  varie^f 
or  the  young  of  the  herring  gull,  which 
is  uot  so  common  on  our  coast. 

on  the  bank  of  the  Fahan  river;  I  have 
found  it  but  once* 

a  very  large  bird  on  Magilligan  shore,  not 
very  common ;  there  are  other  varieties, 
of  which  I  forbear  from  attempting  the 
description,  as  I  am  not  quite  certain  of 
them. 

frequents  ponds^  build;^  in  trees,  commoii 
about  Fruit-hilU 

on  the  shores  ;  comes  inland  in  hard  wea- 
ther ;  the  most  wary  of  all  our  birds. 

well  known  ;  appears  in  the  first  hard  wea« 
ther  of  the  winter,  migrates  in  spring. 

CQunen  in  marshes. 

common  also  ;  called  weather  blate ;  in  the 
opinion  of  the  coui.try  people,  its  call 
presages  dry  wtaf her. 

common ;  remarkably  anxious  in  the 
breeding  season  to  >educe  men,  dqgs^ 
&c.  from  its  nest :  its  note  is  both  plain* 
tive  and  clamorous. 

in  -flocks  along  the  shores  in  winter  |  a 
dainty. 

common  in  flocks,  in  h^h  pastures ;  its 

flesh  esteemed  ;  it  is  shy. 
it  is  black,  with  some  white,  remarkable 

fag  its  orange  beak,  and  red  !cgs}   fine* 

quent  on  the  rocks  of  the 
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w( 


FUici»- 


Rallus^ 


GaBinai-        TetiWi 


Columba^ 


Alawda, 


Sturnus, 


Tardus, 


Loxia, 


Emberksai 


I  ;. 


Species. 

coot; 

chloropbusi 
water-heo^l' 
crex, 
rail; 

porxana^.' 
spotted  water- 
hen; 
grus, . 
grous ; 
perdrix, 
partridge ; 
coturna, 
qiia:l  ; 
cenas, 
pige«Ni; 


awensisy 

sky*lark ; 

prateasis^ 

tit-lark ; 

vulgaris, 

staflingi  .  . 

pilaris, 

fiekiiiEum ;  > 

iDUsiclis^: 

thrush; 

merulo) 

blackbird ; 

pytrrimta, 

buUfioch ; 

chloris) 

green  finch ; 

iDiliaiiai'! 

buntingf 


Obsenmltkm$. 

not  ccnmlioi^;  inpoods,in1faeoldcbanMlr 

of  the  Roe,  at  Krindle. 
well  known  along  the  banks  of  rivuletSf 

&c» .  - 
wellknowQi;  migrates. 

along- the^small  streams  ;  not  common* 


plenty  in  the  heaths,  and  well  known. 
coraoioOf'Md  well  known, 
very  scaree  in  this  country. 

wild,'  in>  eavems  along  the  coast ;  tame, 
ytt/  common  with  some  farmers,  and 
witb«akBoat  all  the  country  gentlemen ; 
of  late  enereasing. 

very  common ;  a  delightful  warbler. 

not  so  frequent ;   the  chief  attendant  on 

tbe<  cuckoo, 
in  flocks ;  .?ery  common  in  winter. 

* 

common  li^  winter,  in  flocks;    its  flesh 

delicate* 
well  known  ;   often  tamed  in  cages ;   the 

delight  of  every  wood  and  plantation, 
common  al^certain  seasons ;    musical,  but 

not  so  various  in  its  note  as  the  former, 
not  v^  common,  except  near  old  gardens, 

partfettliirly  at  Walworth, 
veiy  icommon ;  a  pest  to  gardens. 

called  the  Irish  ortellan,  from  the  delicious 
flavour  of  its  flesh ;  common  only  in  the 
fertile  countries  well  inclosed. 


Ci7^3 


Order. 


Qemu. 
Einberiza, 


Fringilla, 


Motacilla^ 


Spedes. 

citrinella, 
•yellow   ham- 
mer; 
coeleb», 
chaflBnch ; 
carduelis, 
goldtinch ; 
linaria. 


OhserwUunu. 

well  known  ;  the  companion  of  the  hedge 
sparrow^  and  still  more  incapable  of  song, 

not  quite  so  common. 

well  known  ;  musical^  often  tamed^  breeds 

with  the  canary  burd« 
mtisical ;  not  scarce. 


red  linnet ; 

linaria    mon-      freqaents  furze  bushes,  in  high  pastures. 

tana, 
twite,  or  t&Am- 

gray; 
Unaria   rubi«       frequents  thorns ;  is  musical. 

cunda, 
red  gray  5 

domestiea,  well  known* 

house-sparrow; 

differs  from  the  former  in  having  white 
marks  under  the  eyes,  and  behinJ  the 
neck,  and  in  being  more  shy,  and  lesi 
destructive* 
extremely  clamorous,  somewhat  musical. 


montana, 
white  cap ; 


modularis, 

hedge-sparrow 

alba, 

water-wagtail ; 

flava, 

yellow  water- 

wagtail ; 
rubicola, 
stone-chatter ; 
atricapilla, 
black-cap ; 
rubecula, 
red-breast ; 


well  known,  frequent. 

not  so  common  ;  a  beautiful  bird  in  shape 
and  plumage. 

common  near  and  in  mountains,  wastes, 
&c. 

in  situations  like  the  former;   not  Tery 
common* 

well  known  ;  the  most  familiar  of  all  birds 
in  cTenings,  at  a  late  hour,  a  delightfully 
soothing  warbler :  it  may  be  called  the 
B%htingale  of  the  North :  an  excellent 
prophet  of  weather ;  the  red-breast,  on 
the  Icy^  of  the  thorn,  nefer  si^gs  fidsely. 


Cm3 


Order* 


Omus. 
Motacilla, 


S^peeiei. 

troglodytes, 
wren; 


Fniua, 


Hirundo, 


regulus, 
golden-crested 
wren; 

caeruleufl^ 
blue  tit-mouse; 

caadatus, 
long-tailed  tit* 
mouse; 

major^ 
torn  tit; 

rustics, 
swallow ; 

urbica, 
martin; 

ri|>aria, 
sand-martin ; 


ObservaHom. 

musical ;  not  very  common.  Boys  make 
this  little  bird  lays  eggs  to  a  vast  number, 
by  taking  them  gradually  from  W  nest, 
which  is  the  most  comfortable  of  all  the 
edifices  belonging  to  birds. 

very  rare;  a  beautiful,  diminutive,  but 
somewhat  musical,  bird. 

not  very  rare. 

more  frequent. 

common  in  high  grounds* 

well  known ;  migrates. 

builds  in  windows ;  well  known. 


builds  in  holes,  formed  by  itself,  in  the 
abrupt  and  high  sandy  banks;  common. 
— These  are  said  to  remain  all  winter  in 
a  state  of  torpor,  clustered  together 
under  banks,  and  in  holes. 

apus,  this  variety  is  not  so  common,  in  this 

swift ;  county. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  birds.    I  mention  only  such  as  I  have  myself  observed. 

Bees. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  bee,  I  have  noted  the  rufa,  or  small 
field  bee;  the  terrestris,  or  humble  bee;  the  subterranea,  or  great 
humble  bee:  but  it  is  only  of  the  mellijica^  or  hive  bee,  that  we  have 
now  to  make  mention — that  most  active  and  ill-requited  subsidiary 
to  the  luxury  of  man  ! 

About  20  years  ago  this  country  was  remarkably  abundant  in 
honey.  I  have  heard  the  present  farmers  say,  that,  in  their  fathers' 
time, the  honey  was  gathered  in  tub-fulls,  at  the  season  oi putting  down, 
i.  e.  of  suffocation.  There  has  certainly  been  a  decrease.  Few  farmers 
now  have  any  bees ;  and  none  have  more  than  three  or  four  scaps. 

These  scaps  are  sometimes  14  inches  high,  and,  in  diameter,  at 
the  lowest  ring,  generally  11  inches  wide. 

Aa 
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About  AgfaadowejF^  they  are  much  larger.  Our  scaps  .average 
from  «o  to  jiplbs.  of  honey  m  the  comlr ;  from  Aghadowey,  seaps 
have  been  sold  containing  106/65.  of  honey  in  the  comb. 

The  scap  is  made  of  wheat  straw,  rolled  with  splits  of  briar  (  rubus 
fruticosa. ) 

Our  bees  generally  swarm  twice  or  thrice.  The  first  is  in  the  end 
of  May;  the  second  swarm  comes  off  in  10  or  15  days  after  the 
first;  and  again,  the  first  casts  a  swarm  about  the  end  of  July.  The 
other  swarms  (if  any)  are  not  fit  for  keeping,  and  should  therefore 
be  prevented  by  raising  the  scap. 

Fishes  observed  tm  the  Coast  and  in  the  Rivers  of  the  County  of  London* 

Derry. 

Observations* 

common ;  attached  to  the  rocks  of  the 
Salmon  leap,  near  Coleraine,  and 
in  other  rivers  occasionallj. 

very  common  on  the  coast ;  generally 
eaten  cold  with  vinegar;  the  fins 
only  used ;  the  liver  makes  oil.— - 
Qiuere  ?  Would  not  the  remainder 
make  good  isingjasa  ?— ^I  hare  heard 
from  fishermen  of  another  variety 
called  in  Irish  caUiogh. 

the  flesh  not  eaten  ;  the  entrails  yield 
oil;  it  is  called  by  the  Irish  gub* 
hoch;  the  skin  used  by  cabmet- 
makers.  It  is,  pejrhaps,  the  most 
long-Kved  of  all  fish,  out  of  waf«r. 

five  or  six  rows  of  teeth ;  darker  on 
the  back  and  wider  in  the  nostrils 
than  the  foniier ;  sometimes  eaten* 

I  saw  oiie  at  Culmore ;  aaother  Mar 

the  Bann. 

taken  in  salmon  nets  in  the  Poyle 
river^  sometimes  seven  feet  kw^; 
the  flfsh  eats  like  veal. 

one  of  these  is  depicted  as  a  curiosity^ 
taken  shortly  alter  tlie  date  of  ii\t 
siege  of  Derry,  on  a  map  of  that 
day ;  another  was  taken  at  Culmore 
about  twenty  years  ago^  and  a  third 
in  the  summer  of  1802,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bann ;  it  reaembtaa 
the  amputated  head  of  a  fish. 


Class.      Order. 

Oenus. 

Species. 

Amphibia,   Nantes, 

Petromy 
son. 

marinus, 
lamprey ; 

Rasa^ 

batis, 
skate; 

Squalus,       acanthias, 
dog-fish ; 


mustelus^ 
smooth 
hound-fish ; 

Lophitis,      piscatorius, 
sea-monster; 

Accipenser,  sturio, 

sturgeon ; 

Tetiodon,    mola, 

sun  fish ; 


Im  ] 


Clou. 


•CiWBW"  « 


Oenus. 


.Apoddfj       Mmtm^     angailla^ 

eel; 


conger^ 
eonger<»eel ; 


Amodytcsy   tobianut, 
sand-eel ; 

Gadin,         SBglesinus^ 
haddodc; 


morhuoy 
cod; 


•    • 


If    Grobrasy 


Zeua, 


merlangus^ 
whiting:; 

pollaobiAUV 
wbiting-pol« 

lack; 

merlucciiis^ 
hake; 

molva^ 
ling; 

^ustela^ 
lock-ling; 

fythe^ 

grejf4anl; 

scorpiusy 
father-iiMi- 
er; 

gobiOi' 

milldrV 

thomb; 

fiiber, 
*  doree ; 

opah| 
king-fish; 


this  well  kmown  fish  is  common  in  all 
our  rivers.  For  particulars^  see 
the  article  on  Fisheries. 

the  fishermen  think,  that  the  young 
^eli^  4»i  the  above  species^  change 
at  last  into  this;  which  is  a  mistake. 

in  the  sands  between  the  Bann  and 
Down-hill,  within  tide-mark. 

of  these  there  is  a  plentiful  supply, 
ipth  from  the  coast  of  Derry,  and 
unishowen ;  the  price  varies  from 
^  to  Is.  Jd. 

extremely  common;  salted  by  the 
flrentry  and  country  people  about 
Christmas^  as  part  of  their  winter 
•torej  at^  6s.  to  Ss.  per  dozen :  the 
poor,  who  want  butter,  prefer  her- 
ringSj  as  inore  abundant  in  palatable 
oil. 

not  so  plentiful^  nor  much  valued. 

.  plendful  in  Lough  Neagh^  but  little 
prized. 

common ;  weight  about  dSks.  length 
about  twp  feet. 

common ;  not  used  till  salted. 

called  rock-ood ;  it  is  of  a  reddish 
yellow  in  colour,  and  b  always  in 
season. 

this  fish  is  watery;  it  grows  to  the 
weight  of  H/£i. 

,  this  fishj  which  is  like  the  former,  is 
often  I4lbs.  weight. 

not  common. 


rather  more  abundant. 


not  common. 

the  only  fish  of  this  species^  which 
-has  been  known  to  be  taken  on  the 
Irish  coasts,  was  found  on  the  flat 
shore  of  Magilligan  alive,  and 
brought  to  me.  This  fish  weighed 
about  I4lbs.;  one  of  this  species  is 
said  to  have  weighed  I40lbs.  Only 
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Class. 

Order.         Gentts. 

Species. 

Pbces, 

Thoracic!,   Zeus, 

Pleuronec* 
tes 

hippoglos- 

sus 
holibut ; 

platessa, 
plaise; 

flessus, 
flounder; 

solea, 
soal; 

'  • 

maximus, 
turbot ; 

Spams, 

pagrus, 
sea-bream ; 

Labms, 
Perca^ 

tinea, 
old-wife ; 

fluviatilis, 
pearch; 

Gasteros- 
teus. 

aculeata, 
stickle- 
back; 

Scomber, 

scomber, 
mackarel; 

Trigla, 

gurnardus, 

grey  rar- 

nard; 

Abdomina-  Salmo^ 
les. 

cucolus, 
red  gurnard; 

salar, 
salmon ; 

ObservaHons. 

fire  others  of  this  species  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  seen  on  the 
British  coasts.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

not  very  common;  a  fish  of  great  size; 
it  is  much  inferior  in  flavour  to  the 
turbot,  which  it  resembles,  except 
that  the  heads  of  these  fishes  turn 
to  opposite  sides. 

taken  along  all  our  shores. 

common  along  the  flat  shores ;  parti- 
cularly delicious  near  the  Bann. 

more  frequent  on  the  Innishowen, 
than  on  the  Denry  coast. 

no  place  is  better  supplied  than  Lon- 
don-Derry  with  this  fish ;  one  of 
SOlbs.  weight,  may  sometimes  be 
bought  for  half  a  crown ;  but  the 
price  at  other  seasons  might  be  lOs. 

a  beautiful  fish ;  not  so  distinguished 
for  the  table*  It  is  called  in  Irish 
merron  magh. 

not  common. 

abounding  in  Lough  Neagh.    The 

gtind-father  of  the  present  Earl 
'Neil  was  the  first,  who  put  the 
pearch  into  this  lough ;  and  most 
extraordinary  has  been  the  encrease, 
in  a  period,  not  exceeding  fifty 
years! 

well  known ;  in  streams. 


at  some  seasons  not  scarce. 


common  enough ;  worthless. 


a  much  better  fish. 

these  fishes  ascend  our  rivers  and 
streams  soon  after  the  month  of 
May,  but  do  not  spawn  till  after 
November;  after  which  they  re- 
turn toward  the  ocean.  In  March 
the  young  firy  begin  to  descend  also 
toward  the  sea.  It  b  said,  that  one 
or  two  mother  fish  remain  in  the 
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Pisces, 


Order,       Oenus. 

Adomina-  Salmo, 
lesj 


S^)ecie8. 


Esox, 


Mugily 


Clupesi 


lacustris, 
lake-trout ; 

alba, 
white-trout ; 


sakris, 
salmon- 
trout  $ 

fiirio, 
spotted 
trout; 

samlet^  or 
jenkin ; 

doUagh4m\ 


ludus, 
pike; 

belone, 
hora-fish  ; 

saurus, 
skipper ; 

cephalus, 
mullet ; 

harengus, 
herring; 


Alosa,         shad. 


Obaervatumi* 

rivers,  to  direct  the  fry  to  the  8ea>— 
See  particulars  under  the  article 
Fisheries. 

in  Lough  Neagh  plentiful ;  the  flesh 
very  red;  the  weight  sometimes 
501bs. 

called  so,  not  from  the  colour  of  the 
fleshy  which  is  red,  but  from  the 
silvery  hue  of  its  scales ;  taken  in 
the  Bann  and  in  small  rivers  in  nets  ; 
a  fine  fish ;  but  seldom  weighs  more 
than  Slbs. 

taken  in  salmon  nets,  in  great  plenty; 
a  good  fish  for  the  table;  some- 
tunes  12lbs.  weight. 

in  rivulets;  spotted  with  red ;  this  and 
the  following  are  the  chief  sport  of 
anglers  in  our  streams. 

the  least  of  this  genus ;  well  known^ 

I  am  not  certain  whether  this  is  the 
lacustris  of  Gesner.  It  is  not  so 
white  as  the  former  trouts  in  the 
scales  ;  its  flesh  is  red;  its  appear- 
ance is,  I  believe,  about  August;  it 
weighs  from  Slbs.  to  Slbs. ;  it  will 
live  in  wells  or  ponds  for  several 
years,    encreasing,    in    fetvourable 

« laces,  to  a  much  larger  size* 
l^hether  we  have  the  Alpinus,  red 
char^iraut,  or  buddagh,  is,  to  me, 
not  quite  certain. 

not  unfirequent  in  some  rivers. 

I  have  seen  it  on  muddy  flats. 

it  resembles  an  eel,  with  an  horned 
nose ;  it  sometimes  shoals  itself  on 
muddy  shores. 

taken  chiefly  at  Culmore  bay;  and  in 
the  Roe ;  much  valued  by  the  an- 
cient Romans. 

well  known ;  seldom  in  great  shoals 
close  to  our  coast ;  often  observed 
to  pass  westward,  by  the  pursuit  of 
tlie  porpoise:  it  is  taken  sometimes 
at  Fort-rush;  formerly  abundant 
in  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly, 
but  of  Tate  has  detierted  this  coast* 

called  rock-herring  by  the  fishermen ; 
it  b  taken  singly,  not  in  shoals,  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  Bann. 
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Among  the  mammalia^  we  have  the  phoca  vitulina^  or  seal. 
Several  of  the  cete,  or  whales,  have  been  thrown  cm  our  coast.  The 
delphinus  phocaena,  or  porpoise,  is  often  seen  wallowing  after  the 
herring  shoals.  The  orca,  or  grampus,  has  been  a  visitor,  and  is 
sometimes  entangled,  by  venturing  too  near. 

As  to  testaceous  fish,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  our 
coast  furnishes  a  good  supply  of  lobsters,  crabs,  &c.  Oysters  abound 
on  the  coast  of  Myroe ;  these  are  accounted  inferior  to  those  from 
the  shores  near  the  island  of  Inch,  the  bottom  being  less  clear. 

Respecting  the  Lepus  antafera^  commonly  called  barnacle's  egg^ 
which  is  a  bivalve  adhering  to  sea-wrack,  there  is  a  curious  opinion, 
that  the  barnacle  is  the  product  of  this  shell-fish ;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
very  odd  resemblance  to  the  feathers  and  feet  of  an  embryo  bird,  in 
those  parts  of  the  fish,  which  appear  without  the  shells.  We  have 
also  a  species  of  pearl  muscle,  found  in  the  river  Claudy,  (mya  mar^ 
garitijera.)  The  common  rock  shell-fish  are  also  to  be  found  on  this 
coast. 

FOUIUFOOTED  BEASTS,  HORSES,  CATTLE,  %c. 

■ 

Horses. 

The  strains  of  horses  distinguishable  in  this  county  are,  1st.  the 
native  garron,  of  the  mountainous  country;  these  are  thinly  made  up, 
in  general  have  crooked  .hams,  seldotn  exceed  14  hands,  are  often 
much  lower ;  the  prevalent  colours  are  bay  or  sorrel.  These  are 
almost  indefatigable.  This  breed  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  gentle 
head  and  aspect,  with  nice  shanks.  They  are  begotten  promiscu- 
ously, and  generally  by  some  year-old,  or  ^two  year-old  sire,  called 
clib,  or,  using  the  diminutive,  clibock. 

The  Scottish  highlander  is  in  grfi'dt  request ;  some  are  stout,  and, 
after  continuing  one  or  two  winters,  in  possession  of  a  good  keeper, 
swell  to  a  considerable  breadth.  The  same  strain,  crossed  with  the 
sinewy  draft,  is  still  more  valuable.  Both  these  breeds  are  in  general 
use,  in  light  and  mountainous  grounds. 

We  have  another  race,  more  recently  formed  by  cross  with  the 


Uood-horse.  In  districts  where  the  farmers  have  mares  of  large 
bone,  this  might  be  useful  to  confer  metal  and  speedy  but  where  the 
bone  is  scanty,  this  mixture  ought  to  be  deprecated.  Myroe  is 
&mous  for  good  horses. 

There  is  a  sort  of  horse,  purchased  chiefly  at  Moneymore,  but 
bred  in  Tirone,  Cavan,  &c.  &c. ;  these  are  broad  behind^  low  before, 
generally  black,  with  some  white  in  the  face  and  legs,  very  hairy  on 
the  fetlock;  they  are  slow,  but  easily  kept,  and  not  bad  drudges. 
In  other  respects,  they  are,  to  my  taste,  a  dull  and  worthless  race. 
It  may  be  truly  said,  that  hitherto  this  county  is  far  from  any  high 
repute  for  horse  breeding;  yet  many  of  our  gentlemen,  and  some 
better  farmers,  are  beginning  to  take  pains  to  introduce  a  valuable 
strain  of  this  most  generous  animal. 

i€  _««...«.  III!  ardua  cervix 

^^  Argutiunque  caput ;  brevia  alvus,  obeacque  terga." 

Asses. 

Next  to  the  horse  in  utility,  and  nearest  in  alliance,  we  have  to 

notice  the  humble  fellow-drudge   and   patient   fellow-sufferer  of 

laborious  poverty — the  ass.     Few  indeed  of  these  belong  to  the 

cultivators,  but  many  are  found  in  the  occupation  of  vagrants,  or 

toiling  with  ill-requited  struggles,  for  the  lowest  of  our  carriers, 

especially  in  the  city. 

Cattle. 

I  observe  two  varieties  of  the  native  cows :  the  one  is  light  in  the 
bone,  small  in  size,  extremely  active,  bent  in  the  ham,  with  a  good 
eye  and  sharp  nose,  a  nice  thin  neck,  a  crooked  horn,  frequently 
turned  upward.  This  strain  is  generally  black,  reddish,  or  brindled, 
with  some  white. 

There  is  a  coarse-boned,  ill-shaped  breed  also;  these  have  swollen 
bellies,  heavy  head,  a  dew-lap  very  pendant,  a  bull-like  aspect— 

Cni  turpii  caput,  cui  plurima  cervix 
£t  crunim  tenua  e  mento  palearia  peodeat, 
''  £t  fades  tauro  propior.'' 


it 
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Order. 


Einberizaj 


Fringilla, 


Motacilla^ 


citrinella, 
•yellow    ham- 
mer; 
coeIeb«9 
chaffinch ; 
carduelis, 
goldtinch ; 
linaria, 


OhsertmHom. 

well  known  ;  tlie  companion  of  the  hedge 
sparrow,  and  sliil  more  incapable  of  aong, 

not  quite  so  i[X)mmon« 

well  known  ;  musical,  often  tamed,  breeds 

with  the  canaiy  bird* 
musical ;  not  scarce. 


red  linnet ; 

linaria    mon-      frequents  furze  bushes,  in  high  pastures. 

tana, 
twite,  or  te^Atn- 

grajf; 
linaria   rubt*       frequents  thorns  ;  is  musical. 

cunda, 
red  gray; 
domestiea, 
houae-sparrow; 
montana, 
white  cap ; 


modularis, 

hedge*sparrow 

alba, 

water-wagtail ; 

flava, 

yellow  water- 

wagtail ; 
rubicoh, 
stone-chatter; 
atricapilla, 
blade-cap  ; 
rubecola, 
red-breast; 


well  known. 

difiers  from  the  former  in  having  white 
marks  under  the  eyes,  and  behinJ  the 
neck,  and  in  being  more  shy,  and  less 
destructi^- 

extremely  clamorous,  somewhat  musical. 

well  known,  frequent. 

not  so  common  ;  a  beautiful  bird  in  shape 
and  plumage. 

common  near  and  in  mountains^  wastes, 
&c. 

in  situations  like  the  former;  not  very 
common. 

well  known  ;  the  most  familiar  of  all  birds 
in  evenings,  at  a  late  hour,  a  de%htfttlly 
soothing  warbler :  it  may  be  called  tlie 
n%htingide  of  the  North :  an  exceUent 
prophet  of  weather ;  the  red-breast^  on 
the  #qp  of  the  thoro^  never  sings  ftbely. 
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Paaseresj 


Motacilla, 


PtoiSy 


Hirundo^ 


SpeeieM. 

troglodytes^ 
wren; 


regalus, 
golden-created 
wren; 

caeruleus^ 
blue  tit-mouse; 

caudatusj 
long-tailed  tit* 
mouse; 

major^ 
tom  tit; 

rustica, 
swallow ; 

urbica^ 
martin; 


musical ;  not  very  common*  Boys  make 
this  little  bird  lays  eggs  to  a  vast  number^ 
by  taking  them  gradually  from  h^r  nest^ 
which  is  the  most  comfortable  of  all  the 
edifices  belonging  to  birds. 

very  rare;  a  beautiful,  diminutivcy  but 
somewhat  musical^  bird. 

not  very  rare. 

more  frequent. 


common  in  high  grounds* 

well  known ;  migrates. 

builds  in  windows ;  well  known. 


r 


niiaria, 
sand-martin ; 


builds  in  holes,  formed  by  itself,  in  the 
abrupt  and  high  sandy  banks;  common. 
— ^These  are  said  to  remain  all  winter  in 
a  state  of  torpor,  clustered  together 
under  banks,  and  in  holes. 

this  variety  is  not  so  common,  in  this 
county. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  birds.    I  mention  only  such  as  I  have  myself  observed* 


apus, 
swift; 


Bees. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  bee,  I  have  noted  the  rufa^  or  small 
field  bee ;  the  terrestris,  or  humble  bee ;  the  subterranea,  or  great 
humble  bee :  but  it  is  only  of  the  mellifica^  or  hive  bee,  that  we  have 
now  to  make  mention — that  most  active  and  ill-requited  subsidiary 
to  the  luxury  of  man  ! 

About  20  years  ago  this  country  was  remarkably  abundant  in 
honey.  I  have  heard  the  present  farmers  say,  that,  in  their  fathers' 
time,the  honey  was  gathered  in  tub-fulls,  at  the  season  of  putting  down, 
i.  e.  of  suffocation.  There  has  certainly  been  a  decrease.  Few  farmers 
now  have  any  bees;  and  none  have  more  than  three  or  four  scaps. 

These  scaps  are  sometimes  14  inches  high,  and,  in  diameter,  at 
the  lowest  ring,  generally  11  inches  wide. 

Aa 
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About  Agfaadowe]F>  they  are  much  larger.  Our  scaps  ^avcrage 
from  «o  to  4pib9.  of  honey  m  the  comlr;  from  Aghadowey,  seaps 
have  been  sold  containing  106/65.  of  honey  in  the  comb. 

The  scap  is  made  of  wheat  straw,  rolled  with  splits  of  briar  (  rubus 
fruticosa. ) 

Our  bees  generally  swarm  twice  or  thrice.  The  first  is  in  the  end 
of  May ;  the  second  swarm  comes  oiF  in  10  or  15  days  after  the 
first;  and  again,  the  first  casts  a  swarm  about  the  end  of  July.  The 
other  swarms  (if  any)  are  not  fit  for  keeping,  and  should  therefore 
be  prevented  by  raising  the  scap. 

Fishes  observed  on  the  Coast  and  in  the  Rivers  of  the  County  of  London* 

Derry. 


Class.      Order. 
Amphibia,   Nantes, 


Oenus.        Species. 

Petromy      marinus, 
ton,         lamprey ; 


Rasa^ 


batb, 
slate; 


Squalus,       acanthias, 
dog-fish ; 


mustelus, 
smooth 
hound-fish ; 

Lophitis,      piscatorius, 
sea-monster; 

Accipenser,  sturio, 

sturgeon; 

Tetrodon,    mola, 

sun  fish ; 


Observations. 

common ;  attached  to  the  rocks  of  the 
Salmon  leap,  near  Coleraine,  and 
in  other  rivers  occasionally • 

very  common  on  the  coast ;  generally 
eaten  cold  with  vinegar;  the  fins 
only  used ;  the  liver  makes  oil.-— 
Quifiere  ?  Would  not  the  remainder 
laake  good  isingjasa  ?— ^I  have  heard 
from  fishermen  of  another  variety 
called  in  Irish  calliogh. 

the  flesh  not  eaten  ;  the  entrails  yield 
oil ;  it  is  called  by  the  Irish  gub* 
ioch;  the  skin  used  by  cabmet- 
makers.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
long-lived  of  all  fish,  out  of  waf«r. 

five  or  six  rows  of  teeth ;  darker  on 
the  back  and  wider  in  the  nostrils 
than  the  foniier ;  sometimes  eaten. 

I  saw  oile  at  Culmore  s  another  netr 

the  Bann. 

taken  in  salmon  nets  in  the  Poyle 
river,  sometimes  seven  feet  kmgi 
the  flesh  eats  like  veal. 

one  of  these  is  depicted  as  a  curiosity^ 
taken  shortly  alter  the  date  of  tae 
siege  of  Derry,  on  a  niq>  of  that 
day ;  another  was  taken  at  Culmoie 
about  twenty  years  ago^  and  a  third 
in  the  summer  of  1802,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bann ;  it  resembles 
the  amputated  head  of  a  fish. 


1*79  ] 


Cbui. 


fMer*        Oenus.       Species. 

Jipoi0B,       UmemtLf     anguilla, 

eel; 


conger^ 
eoDger»eel ; 

Amodytcsy   tobianut, 
sand-eel ; 

QvAvm,         fleglesinus, 
haddodc; 


morhuoy 
cod; 


r  • 


ThoFBcici^    GM>rasy 


Zeua, 


merlangusy 
whiting; 

pollaobiii% 
wbiting-poU 
lack; 

merlucciiftSy 
hake; 

molva^ 
ling; 

.ttiustela, 
lock-Iing; 

fythes 
grey4ord; 

scorpiusy 
father-ii^- 
er; 

gobio^' 

milltirV 

thomb; 

fiiber, 
*  doree ; 

opab| 
king-fish ; 


this  well  kmown  fish  is  common  in  all 
our  rivers.  For  particulars,  see 
the  article  on  Fisheries. 

the  fishermen  think,  that  the  young 
^eli^  4»i  the  above  species,  cnange 
at  last  into  this ;  which  is  a  mistake. 

in  the  sands  between  the  Bann  and 
Down-bill,  within  tide-mark. 

of  these  there  is  a  plentiful  supply, 
^th  from  the  coast  of  Derry,  and 
fimisbowen ;  the  price  varies  from 
Qd.  to  U.  Jd. 

extremely  common;  salted  by  the 
gentry  and  country  people  about 
Christmai^  as  part  of  their  winter 
store,  at^  6s.  to  Ss.  per  dozen :  the 
poor,  who  want  butter,  prefer  her«* 
rings,  as  inore  abundant  m  palatable 
oil. 

not  so  plentiful^  nor  much  valued. 

.  plentiful  in  Lough  Neagh,  but  little 
prized. 

common ;  weight  about  9lbM.  length 
about  twp  feet. 

common ;  not  used  till  salted* 

called  rock-ood ;  it  is  of  a  reddish 
yellow  in  colour,  and  is  always  in 


this  fish  is  watery;  it  grows  to  the 
weigbt  of  Ulbs. 

this  fish,  which  is  like  the  former,  is 
often  I4lbi.  weight. 

not  common. 


rather  more  abundant. 


not  common. 

the  only  £sh  of  this  species,  which 
-has  been  known  to  be  taken  on  the 
Irish  coasts,  was  found  on  the  flat 
shore  of  Magilligan  alive,  and 
brought  to  me.  This  fish  weighed 
about  I4lbs,;  one  of  this  species  is 
said  to  have  weighed  140^.  Only 
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Class. 

Order. 

Oentts, 

Species* 

Pisces, 

Thoraciciy 

Zeus, 

Pleuronec* 
tes 

hippoglos- 

sus 
holibut ; 

platessa, 
plaise; 

flessus, 
flounder; 

solea, 
soal; 

.  '■ . 

maximus, 
turbot ; 

Spams, 

pagrus, 
sea-bream; 

Labms, 
Perca^ 

tinea, 
old-wife ; 

fluviatilis, 
pearch; 

Gasteros- 
teus. 

aculeata, 
stickle- 
back; 

Scomber, 

scomber, 
mackarel; 

Trigla, 

gurnardus, 

grey  mr- 

nard; 

Abdomina-  Salmo^ 
les. 

cucalus, 
red  gurnard; 

salar, 
salmon ; 

Observations. 

five  others  of  this  species  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  seen  on  the 
British  coasts.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
coast  of  Afirica. 

not  very  common;  a  fish  of  great  size; 
it  is  much  inferior  in  flavour  to  the 
turbot,  which  it  resembles,  except 
that  the  heads  of  these  fishes  turn 
to  opposite  sides. 

taken  along  all  our  shores. 

common  along  the  flat  shores ;  parti- 
cularly delicious  near  the  Bann. 

more  frequent  on  the  Innishowen, 
than  on  the  Denry  coast. 

no  place  is  better  supplied  than  Lon- 
don-Derry  with  this  fish ;  one  of 
SOlbs.  weight,  may  sometimes  be 
bought  for  half  a  crown  ;  but  the 
price  at  other  seasons  might  be  1  Of  • 

a  beautiful  fish ;  not  so  distinguished 
for  the  table.  It  is  called  in  Irish 
merron  ruagh. 

not  common. 

abounding  in  Lough  Neagh.    The 

gtind-father  of  the  present  Earl 
'Neil  was  the  first,  who  put  the 
pearch  into  this  lough ;  and  most 
extraordinary  has  been  the  encrease, 
in  a  period,  not  exceeding  fifty 
years! 

well  known ;  in  streams. 


at  some  seasons  not  scarce. 


common  enough ;  worthless. 


a  much  better  fish* 

these  fishes  ascend  our  rivers  and 
streams  soon  after  the  month  of 
May,  but  do  not  spawn  till  after 
November;  after  which  they  re- 
turn toward  the  ocean.  In  March 
the  young  fry  begin  to  descend  also 
toward  the  sea.  It  is  said,  that  one 
or  two  mother  fish  remain  in  the 
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Class. 
Pisces, 


Order.       Qenus. 

Adomina-  Salmo, 
lesj 


Species. 


EsoXj 


Mugil, 


Clupesi 


lacustris, 
lake-trout ; 

alba, 
white-trout; 


salmoD- 
trout ; 

fiirio, 
spotted 
trout; 

samlet,  or 
jenkin ; 

doUagAani 


ludus, 
pike; 

belone, 
horn-fish ; 

saurus, 
skipper ; 

cephalus, 
mullet ; 

barengus, 
herring ; 


Alosa,         shad, 


ObservoHons* 

rivers,  to  direct  the  fry  to  the  sea* — 
See  particulars  under  the  article 
Fisheries. 

in  Lough  Neagh  plentiful ;  the  flesh 
very  red;  the  weight  sometimes 
50lbs. 

called  so,  not  from  the  colour  of  the 
flesh,  which  is  red,  but  from  the 
silvery  hue  of  its  scales ;  taken  in 
the  Bann  and  in  small  rivers  in  nets  ; 
a  fine  fish ;  but  seldom  weighs  more 
than  Slbs. 

taken  in  salmon  nets,  in  great  plenty; 
a  good  fish  for  the  table;  some- 
times I2lbs.  weight. 

in  rivulets;  spotted  with  red;  this  and 
the  following  are  the  chief  sport  of 
anglers  in  our  streams. 

the  least  of  this  genus  ;  well  knowut 

I  am  n6t  certain  whether  this  is  the 
lacustris  of  Gesner.  It  is  not  so 
white  as  the  former  trouts  in  the 
scales  ;  its  flesh  is  red;  its  appear- 
ance is,  I  believe,  about  August;  it 
weighs  from  dibs,  to  Slbs. ;  it  will 
live  in  wells  or  ponds  for  several 
years,    encreasing,    in    fieivourable 

« laces,  to  a  much  larger  size* 
(Whether  we  have  the  Alpinus,  red 
char^troutf  or  buddagh,  ia,  to  me, 
not  quite  certain. 

not  unfrequent  in  some  rivers. 

I  have  seen  it  on  muddy  flats. 

it  resembles  an  eel,  with  an  homed 
nose ;  it  sometimes  shoals  itself  on 
muddy  shores. 

taken  chiefly  at  Culmore  bay;  and  in 
the  Roe ;  much  valued  by  the  an- 
cient Romans. 

well  known ;  seldom  in  great  shoals 
close  to  our  coast ;  often  observed 
to  pass  westward,  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  porpoise:  it  is  taken  sometimes 
at  rort-rush;  formerly  abundant 
in  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly, 
but  of  late  has  d^ierted  this  coast. 

called  rock'herring  by  the  fishermen ; 
it  is  taken  singly,  not  in  shoals,  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  Bann. 
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Among  the  mammalia,  we  have  the  phoca  vitulina,  or  seal. 
Several  of  the  cete,  or  whales,  have  been  thrown  cm  our  coast.  The 
delphinus  phocsena,  or  porpoise,  is  often  seen  wallowing  after  the 
Herring  shoals.  The  orca,  or  grampus,  has  been  a  visitor,  and  is 
sometimes  entangled,  by  venturing  too  near. 

As  to  testaceous  fish,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  our 
coast  furnishes  a  good  supply  of  lobsters,  crabs,  &c.  Oysters  abound 
on  the  coast  of  Myroe ;  these  are  accounted  inferior  to  those  from 
the  shores  near  the  island  of  Inch,  the  bottom  being  less  clear. 

Respecting  the  Lepus  antafera^  commonly  called  barnacle's  egg, 
which  is  a  bivalve  adhering  to  sea-wrack,  there  is  a  curious  opinion, 
that  the  barnacle  is  the  product  of  this  shell-fish ;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
very  odd  resemblance  to  the  feathers  and  feet  of  an  embryo  bird,  in 
those  parts  of  the  fish,  which  appear  without  the  shells.  We  have 
also  a  species  of  pearl  muscle,  found  in  the  river  Claudy,  (mya  mar^ 
garitifera.)  The  common  rock  shell-fish  are  also  to  be  found  on  this 
coast. 

FOUR-FOOTED  BEASTS,  HORSES,  CATTLE,  *c. 

Horses. 

The  strains  of  horses  distinguishable  in  this  county  are,  ist.  the 
native  garron,  of  the  mountainous  country;  these  are  thinly  made  up, 
in  general  have  crooked  .hams,  seldom  exceed  14  hands,  are  often 
much  lower ;  the  prevalent  colours  are  bay  or  sorrel.  These  are 
almost  indefatigable.  This  breed  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  gentle 
head  and  aspect,  with  nice  shanks.  They  are  begotten  promiscu- 
ously, and  generally  by  some  year-old,  or  two  year-old  sire,  called 
clib,  or,  using  the  diminutive,  clibock. 

The  Scottish  highlander  is  in  gn«t  request ;  some  are  stout,  and, 
after  continuing  one  or  two  winters,  in  possession  of  a  good  keeper, 
swell  to  a  considerable  breadth.  The  same  strain,  crossed  with  the 
sinewy  draft,  is  still  more  valuable.  Both  these  breeds  are  in  general 
use,  in  light  and  mountainous  grounds. 

We  have  another  race,  more  recently  formed  by  cross  with  the 


Uood-horse.    In  districts  where  the  fanners  have  mares  of  lai^e  ' 
bone,  this  might  be  useful  to  confer  metal  and  speed,  but  where  the 
bone  is  scanty,  this  mixture  ought  to  be  deprecated.     Myroe  is 
&mous  for  good  horses. 

There  is  a  sort  of  horse,  purchased  chiefly  at  Moneymore,  but 
bred  in  Tirone,  Cavan,  &c.  &c. ;  these  are  broad  behind^  low  before, 
generally  black,  with  some  white  in  the  face  and  legs,  very  hairy  on 
the  fetlock ;  they  are  slow,  but  easily  kept,  and  not  bad  drudges. 
In  other  respects,  they  are,  to  my  taste,  a  dull  and  worthless  race. 
It  may  be  truly  said,  that  hitherto  this  county  is  far  from  any  high 
repute  for  horse  breeding;  yet  many  of  our  gentlem^i,  and  some 
better  farmers,  are  beginning  to  take  pains  to  introduce  a  valuable 
strain  of  this  most  generous  animal. 

«  «..-«......».».  Ilii  ardua  cervix 


*^  Argutum^ie  caput;  brevis  alvus,  obeseque  terga 


»» 


Asses. 

Next  to  the  horse  in  utility,  and  nearest  in  alliance,  we  have  to 

notice  the  humble  fellow-drudge   and   patient  fellow-sufferer  of 

laborious  poverty — the  ass.     Few  indeed  of  these  belong  to  the 

cultivators,  but  many  are  found  in  the  occupation  of  vagrants,  or 

toiling  with  ill-requited  struggles,  for  the  lowest  of  our  carriers, 

especially  in  the  city. 

Cattle. 

I  observe  two  varieties  of  the  native  cows :  the  one  is  light  in  the 
bone,  small  in  size,  extremely  active,  bent  in  the  ham,  with  a  good 
eye  and  sharp  nose,  a  nice  thin  neck,  a  crooked  horn,  frequently 
turned  upward.  This  strain  is  generally  black,  reddish,  or  brindled, 
with  some  white. 

There  is  a  coarse-boned ,  ill-shaped  breed  also;  these  have  swollen 
bellies,  heavy  head,  a  dew-lap  very  pendant,  a  bull-like  aspect— 

Ciii  turpii  caput,  cui  plurima  cervix 
£t  cninim  tenus.  e  mento  palearia  peodent, 
''  Et  fades  tauro  prapior/' 


it 
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It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  find  skilful  buyers  prefer  tint 
latter ;  but  these  buyers  are  stock-farmers,  who  sell  their  beef  rather 
by  weight,  than  quality. 

Among  the  cattle,  not  yet  long  enough  introduced  to  be  accounted 
ours,  we  have  a  few  large  well-shaped  cows,  chiefly  from  Fermanagh 
and  Roscommon.  Many  of  our  drovers  and  some  of  our  stock-farmers 
frequent  those  and  other  fairs,  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
to  bring  cattle,  for  fattening  at  home,  or  for  exporting  to  England. 
The  intermediate  markets  are  chiefly  Raphoe,  Killigordon,  Strabane, 
or  Derry.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  cow,  which  springs  too  early, 
is  turned  to  milk,  and  her  calf  reared ;  and  it  is  mostly  from  such 
incidents,  that  an  improved  progeny  may  be  found  with  some  geiv- 
tlemen ;  these,  however,  frequently  degenerate  for  want  of  good 
bulls.  To  remedy  these  acknowledged  defects,  some  gentlemen 
have  taken  a  meritorious  lead  in  the  introduction  of  improved  cattle 
for  breed.  The  Bishop  of  Derry,  Sir  G.  Hill,  Henry  Richardson, 
and  David  Babington,  Esqrs.  are  in  this  and  other  rural  benefactions, 
deserving  of  our  best  acknowledgments  ;  nor  is  the  author  of  this 
work  forgetful  of  what  his  neighbourhood  so  much  requires  in  this 
respect. 

Sheep. 

^^  Hoc  satis  armentis ;  superest  pars  altera  curs, 
'^  Lanigeros  agitare  greges,  hirsutasque  capellas." 

Generally  speaking  our  best  sheep  are  bought  either  in  the  fairs 
of  the  south-western  counties,  or  else  at  Dervock,  to  which  they  are 
driven  by  jobbers.     I  need  say  nothing  of  them. 

Our  own  strain  is  of  all  shapes  and  qualities,  horned,  and  polled, 
coarse  wool,  and  fine ;  almost  all  are  high-honed  and  restless. 

We  get  a  considerable  number  from  the  mountains  of  Innishowen; 
these  weigh  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  per  quarter,  fatten  in  one 
summer,  and  are,  when  fat,  nice  mutton. 

In  addition  to  the  gentlemen  above  named  as  benefactors,  I 

should 
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should  mention,  that  Sir  Harvey  Bruce  and  Mr.  Lyle  have  introduced 
Leicester,  South  Down,  and  Merino  sheep.  I  have  a  good  strain 
crossed  between  the  South  Down  and  natives,  chosen  for  wool  and 
shape. 

The  breed  of  sheep  has  greatly  diminished,  for  some  years  past, 
which  is  owing  to  the  encreased  value  of  grain,  and  consequently  to 
the  encreased  attention  bestowed  on  tillage  and  fencing,  to  both  of 
which  sheep  are  pernicious.  Not  along  ago,  one  might  see  hundreds 
of  these  animals,  travelling  from  farm  to  farm,  unnoticed,  and 
unowned,  as  in  the  commons  of  England.  Every  servant  boy  in  the 
country,  who  had  a  few  shillings,  laid  it  out  on  a  sheep  or  two, 
which  he  let  loose  on  the  bounty  of  Providence,  and  the  toleration 
of  his  neighbourhood.  In  the  time  of  snow,  these  depredators,  like 
the  locusts  of  Egypt,  devoured  every  thing  before  them;  at  last, 
being  no  longer  sufferable,  they  have  been  prohibited. 

Formerly  it  had  been  a  practice  pretty  general,  to  feed  the  sheep 
under  the  hovels  of  the  stack-yard,  in  which  they  were  folded  at 
night.  Tha  scarcity  of  timber  has  caused  a  scarcity  of  hovels;  of 
course,  this  practice  is  no  more.  At  present,  very  few,  except  gen- 
tlemen, give  winter  fodder,  either  green  or  dry. 

In  districts  where  there  is  out-pasture,  the  sheep,  kept  at  home  in 
summer,  are  folded,  at  night,  in  enclosures,  called  falls ;  these  are 
made,  by  building  one  sod  obliqued  on  edge  over  another,  whose 
leaning  is  in  a  contrary  direction ;  these  folds  are  dug  up,  in  the 
after-season,  and  the  sods  and  bottoms  contribute  to  the  manures. 

Our  best  mutton  comes  from  Louth  or  Connaught;  it  weighs  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  pounds  per  quarter,  and  is,  generally,  four  or 
five  years  old.  Our  mountain  sheep  are  mostly  killed  from  three 
to  four  years  old,  weighing  from  eight  to  thirteen  pounds  per  quarter. 

Those,  who  understand  the  management,  buy  the  ewes  with  their 
lambs  in  April ;  the  Iambs  are  killed  fat  in  harvest ;  the  mutton  may 
be  sold  from  four-pence  to  six-pence  until  December,  and,  in  spring 
from  seven-pence  to  ten-pence  per  pound. 
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Hides  are  sold  generally,  at  from  40^.  to  475.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Tallow,  at  from  45^.  to  60s. 
Wool,  at  from  14^.  to  9od.  per  lb. 
The  quantities  not  ascertainable. 

Goats. 
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*^  Deaf iof  hinc  soboles,  hue  Ijugi  oopia  lacttsJ 

There  are  few  herds  in  the  mountains,  but  individually  they  are 
found  among  the  habitations  of  the  lowland  poor. 

You  frequently  see  the  milch  goat  tied  by  the  neck,  whilst  she 
browses  on  the  quickset  of  a  neighbour ;  her  owner  has  no  hedge, 
for  he  has  no  land!  The  milk  is  divided  for  five  weeks  with  the  kid; 
the  kid  is  sold  as  venison,  and  the  goat  remains,  to  the  little  inmates, 
the  best  succour  under  heaven.  That  the  poor  man  and  his  goat 
should  thus  be  associated  nuisances  to  the  cultivation  of  their  native 
land— 

'^  Tis  true— 'tis  pity  j 
^^  And  pity  it  is,  'tis  true." 

■ 

Pigs. 

I  can  discover  nothing  peculiar  in  this  race;  the  Chinese,  the 
Dutch,  the  Hampshire,  the  Berkshire,  are  each  to  be  seen;  and 
among  the  rest,  the  red  and  the  white  breeds,  supposed  to  be  natives. 

Rabbits. 

There  are  two  very  considerable  warrens  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bann,  the  least  of  which  contains,  probably,  500  acres;  the  other 
about  sooo  acres. 

A  very  great  warren  lays  in  Magilligan ;  it  occupies  not  less  than 
1500  acres,  and  is  divided  into  the  near,  and  the  far  end;  a  distino 
tion  of  the  situation  in  respect  of  Newtown  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  value  of  this  warren,  taken  by  the  acre,  varies  exceedingiy :  in 


nine  places,  an  acre  will  contain  rabbits  worth  £10;  in  othef  places^ 
50  acres  will  not  contain  the  value  of  £1.  The  swelling  grounds 
are  most  valuable,  because  the  rabbit  will  not  burrow  in  low  flats. 
, .  The  flesh  of  these  rabbits  is  dther  consumed  in  the  farmer's 
household,  or,  in  still  greater  proportion,  is  carried  through  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  country.  The  carrier  hangs  the  rabbits 
over  has  horse's  back ;  he  sells  them  from  6d.  to  is.  per  couple, 
skinning  or  casing  them  at  the  same  time.  For  the  skins  he  is 
accountable  to  the  proprietor,  of  the  warren. 

It  is  well  known,  that  warren  rabbits  are  generally  inferior  to 
those  of  demesnes  as  to  flesh,  but  they  are  superior  as  to  fur.  Those 
in  Magilligan,  which  are  fed  among  the  bent  and  moss,  have  the 
longest  fur. 

From  the  best  information  I  learn,  that  the  number  of  rabbit-skins 
varies  from  1500  to  300O1  and  that  the  annual  yield  is  about  sooo. 
These  are  purchased  at  two  auctions,  usually  held  in  Magilligan: 
persons  commissioned  for  the  hatters  of  Dublin,  and  sometimes  of 
England,  are  the  bidders.  The  price  fluctuates  from  Ss.  lo  ifts.,  and 
of  late  still  higher,  per  dozen,  and  in  some  extraordinary  years,  may 
be  a  little  above  or  below.  Those  of  the /or  end  are  first  auctioned, 
and  t^eir  price  generally  regulates  that  of  the  near  end.  There  is 
a  difference  in  the  time  of  beginning  to  take  the*  rabbits.  The  far 
end  commences  1st  of  November  (or  new  stile)  the  near  end  the  isth 
of  November  ( or  old  stile. )  The  prices  of  the  other  warrens  are 
regulated  by  these  sales.  ^ 

Among  the  quadrupeds  which  formerly  existed,  but  are  now  extinct, 
is, the  native  stag  or  red  deer.  The  moose-deer  is  only  claimable 
to  these  regions  by  the  discovery  of  his  horns  in  our  bogs ;  the  wolf 
is  happily  no  more ;  and  even  the  fox  is  gradually  withdrawing 
from  the  haunts  of  man  and  his  vigilant  satellite  the  dog.  Neither 
have  we  moles,  serpents,  nor  toads ;  but  the  frog,  who  not  one 
hundred  years  ago  was  (with  the  magpie)  imported  in  a  luckless 
hour,  has,  like  his  fellow  voyager,  multiplied  exceedingly  to  our 
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About  Aghadoweyv  they  are  much  lavger.  Our  scaps  ^avcrage 
from  ito  to  jipihs.  of  honey  m  the  comh;  from  Aghadowey,  seaps 
have  been  sold  attaining  loGlbs.  of  honey  in  the  comb. 

The  soap  is  made  of  wheat  straw,  rolled  with  splits  of  briar  ( rubus 
fruticosa. ) 

Our  bees  generally  swarm  twice  or  thrice.  The  first  is  in  the  end 
of  May ;  the  second  swarm  comes  off  in  lo  or  15  days  after  the 
first;  and  again,  the  first  casts  a  swarm  about  the  end  of  July.  The 
other  swarms  (if  any)  are  not  fit  for  keef»ng,  and  should  therefore 
be  prevented  by  raising  the  scap. 

Fishes  observed  on  the  Coast  and  in  the  Rivers  of  the  County  of  London^ 

Derry. 

Observations. 

common ;  attached  to  the  rocks  of  the 
Salmon  leap,  near  Coleraine,  and 
in  other  rivers  occasionally. 

very  common  on  the  coast ;  generally 
eaten  cold  with  vinegar;  the  fins 
only  used  ;  the  liver  makes  oil.— 
Qiuere  ?  Wou)d  not  the  remainder 
iMke  good  tsiogJaSB  ?«-^I  have  heard 
from  fishermen  of  another  variety 
called  in  Irish  calliogh* 

the  flesh  not  eaten  ;  the  entrails  vie  Id 
oil ;  it  is  called  by  the  Irish  gub* 
hoch;  the  skin  used  by  calmiet* 
makers.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
long-lived  of  all  fish,  out  of  watar* 

five  or  six  rows  of  teeth  ;  daiicer  on 
the  back  and  wider  in  the  nostrils 
than  the  fortiier ;  sometimes  eaten. 

I  saw  oiie  at  Culmore ;  another  near 
the  Bann. 

taken  in  salmon  nets  in  the  Poyle 
river,  sometimes  seven  feet  kMig; 
the  flesh  eats  like  veal. 

one  of  these  is  depicted  as  a  curiosity^ 
taken  shtirtly  alter  tlie  date  of  iwt 
siege  of  Derry,  on  a  map  of  that 
dav;  Unothcr  was  lakenatCulmoie 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  third 
in  the  summer  of  1802,  nt^ar  the 
mouth  of  the  Bann ;  it  reaembtes 
the  ampauted  head  of  a  fish. 


ClcLSs.      Order. 

Oenus. 

Species. 

Amphibia,   Nantes, 

Petromy 
son. 

marinus, 
lamprey ; 

Rasa» 

batis, 
skate; 

Squalus,       acanthias, 
dog-fish ; 


mustelusj 
smooth 
hound-fish ; 

Lophius,      piscatorius, 
sea-monster; 

Accipenser,  sturio, 

sturgeon; 

Tetiodon,    mola, 

sun  fish ; 


Im  ] 


Cbus. 


Qifder.        Genus.       Species. 

AfoiOB,       Umrnm^     aDgailla, 

eel; 


conger, 
oonger»ed ; 

Amodytcs,   tobianns, 
sand-eel ; 

Gatlus,         eglesinus, 
haddodc; 


morhttty 
cod; 


r  • 


Tboracici^    Gobius, 


Zeus, 


merlangus, 
whiting:  i 

pollaobiiia, 
wbiting-poi 
lack; 

merlucciaa, 
hake; 

moWa, 
ling; 

««iu8tela, 
vock-ling ; 


Obseruatietu. 

this  well  known  fiah  is  ^mmon  in  all 
our  rivers.  For  particulars,  see 
the  article  on  Fisheries. 

the  fishermen  think,  that  the  young 
-eeli^  4d  the  above  species,  change 
at  laat  into  this;  which  is  a  mistake. 

in  the  sands  between  the  Bann  and 
Down-hill,  within  tide-mark. 

of  these  there  is  a  plentiful  supply, 
^th  from  the  coast  of  Deny,  and 
fiuishowen ;  the  price  varies  from 
ed.  tn  Is.  Id. 

extremely  common;  salted  by  the 
gentry  and  country  people  about 
UhristmaSy  as  part  of  their  winter 
•tore,  at,  Bs.  to  %s.  per  dozen :  the 
poor,  who  want  butter,  prefer  her- 
rings, as  more  abundant  m  palatable 
oil. 

not  80  plentiful,  nor  much  valued. 

t         ... 

.  plentiful  in  Loi^  Neagh,  but  little 

prized. 

T 

common  ;  weight  aboot  dibs,  length 
about  tivio  feet. 

common ;  not  used  till  salted. 


called  rock-cod ;  it  is  of  a  reddish 
yellow  in  colour,  and  is  always  in 
season. 

lythe:  ^tiis  fiah  b  watery;  it  grows  to  the 

wdght  of  Ulbs. 

grey4ard;    ,  this  fish,  which  is  like  the  former,  is 

often  I4lbs.  weight. 

not  common. 


scorpius, 
father-^iiih 
cr; 

gobio,* 

miller'a* 

thumb; 

fiiber, 
'  doree ; 

opah, 
kmg-fish ; 


rather  more  abundant. 


not  common. 

ft 

the  only  fish  of  this  species,  which 
iias  been  known  to  be  taken  on  the 
Irish  coasts,  was  found  on  the  flat 
shore  of  Magilligan  alive,  and 
brought  to  me.  'Dus  fish  weighed 
about  I4lbs.s  one  of  this  species  is 
said  to  have  weighed  lAOlbs.  Only 
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Class. 
Pisces, 


Order.         Genm. 
Thoracic!,   Zeus, 


Species. 


Pleuronec* 
tes 


Spams, 

Labnis, 
Perca^ 


hippoglos* 

sus 
holibttt ; 


platessa, 
plaise; 

flessus, 
flounder; 

solea, 
soal; 

maximus, 
turbot; 


pagnis, 
sea-brean; 


tinea, 
oI(L>wife ; 

fluviatilis, 
pearch; 


Gasteros- 
teus. 

acukata, 
stickle- 
back; 

Scomber, 

scomber, 
mackarel; 

Trigla, 

gurnardus, 

grey  rar- 

nard; 

Abdomina-  SalmOj 
les. 

cucolus, 
red  gurnard; 

salar, 
salmon ; 

Observations, 

five  others  of  this  species  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  seen  on  the 
British  coasts*  It  is  a  native  of  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

not  very  common;  a  fish  of  great  size; 
it  is  much  inferior  in  flavour  to  the 
turbot,  which  it  resembles,  except 
that  the  heads  of  these  fishes  turn 
to  opposite  sides* 

taken  along  all  our  shores. 

common  along  the  flat  shores ;  parti- 
cularly delicious  near  the  Bann. 

more  frequent  on  the  Innishowen, 
than  on  the  Deny  coast. 

no  place  is  better  supplied  than  Lon- 
don-Derry  with  thb  fish ;  one  of 
SOlbs.  weight,  may  sometimes  be 
bought  for  half  a  crown ;  but  the 
price  at  other  seasons  might  be  1  Os. 

a  beautiful  fish ;  not  so  distinguished 
for  the  table.  It  is  called  in  Irish 
merron  ruagh. 

not  common. 

abounding  in  Loogh  Neagh.    The 

Sand-father  of  the  present  Earl 
'Neil  was  the  first,  who  put  the 
pearch  into  this  lough ;  and  most 
extraordinary  has  been  the  encrease, 
in  a  period,  not  exceeding  fifty 
years  1 

well  known ;  in  streams. 


at  some  seasons  not  scarce. 


common  enough ;  worthless. 


a  much  better  fish. 

these  fishes  ascend  our  rivers  and 
streams  soon  after  the  month  of 
May,  but  do  not  spawn  till  after 
November;  after  which  they  re- 
turn toward  the  ocean.  In  March 
the  young  fry  begin  to  descend  also 
toward  the  sea*  It  is  said,  that  one 
nfs  two  mother  fish  remain  in  the 
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Class. 
Piices, 


Order.        Qenus. 

Adomina-  Salmo, 
lea. 


SpedeSn 


EsoiSi 


Mugily 


Clupesi 


lacustris^ 
lake-trout ; 

alba^ 
white-trout ; 


salaris, 
salmoD- 
trout ; 

fiirioi 
spotted 
trout; 

samlet,  or 
jenkin ; 

daUagAan; 


luciusy 
pike; 

belone^ 
hora-fish  ; 

saurus, 
skipper ; 

cephalus, 
mullet ; 

harengus^ 
herring; 


Alosa^         shad. 


Observations. 

rivers,  to  direct  the  fry  to  the  sea*— - 
See  particulars  under  the  article 
FUheries. 

in  Lough  Neagh  plentiful ;  the  flesh 
very  red;  the  weight  sometimes 
50lbs. 

called  so,  not  from  the  colour  of  the 
flesh,  which  is  red,  but  from  the 
silvery  hue  of  its  scales ;  taken  in 
the  Bann  and  in  small  rivers  in  nets  ; 
a  fine  fish ;  but  seldom  weighs  more 
than  Slbs. 

taken  in  salmon  nets,  in  great  plenty; 
a  good  fish  for  the  table;  some- 
times I2lbs.  weight. 

in  rivulets;  spotted  with  red;  this  and 
the  following  are  the  chief  sport  of 
anglers  in  our  streams. 

the  least  of  this  genus ;  well  knowut 

I  am  not  certain  whether  this  is  the 
lacustris  of  Gesner.  It  is  not  so 
white  as  the  former  trouts  in  the 
scales  ;  its  flesh  is  red ;  its  appear- 
ance is,  I  believe,  about  August;  it 
weighs  from  dibs,  to  5lbs. ;  it  will 
live  in  wells  or  ponds  for  several 
years,    encreasing,    in    fieivourable 

« laces,  to  a  much  larger  size» 
(Whether  we  have  the  Alpinus,  red 
chaT'tnmij  ox  buddagh,  ia,  to  me, 
not  quite  certain. 

not  unfirequent  in  some  rivers. 

I  have  seen  it  on  muddy  flats. 

it  resembles  an  eel,  with  an  homed 
nose ;  it  sometimes  shoals  itself  on 
muddy  shores. 

taken  chiefly  at  Colmore  bay;  and  in 
the  Roe ;  much  valued  by  the  an- 
cient Romans. 

well  known ;  seldom  in  great  shoals 
close  to  our  coast ;  often  observed 
to  pass  westward,  by  the  pursuit  of 
tlie  porpoise:  it  b  taken  sometimes 
at  Port-rush;  formerly  abundant 
in  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly, 
but  of  late  has  deserted  this  coast* 

called  rock'herring  by  the  fishermen ; 
it  b  taken  singly,  not  in  shoals,  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  Bann. 


Among  the  mammalia,  we  have  the  phoca  vituUna,  or  seal. 
Several  of  the  cete,  or  whales,  have  been  thrown  cm  our  coast.  The 
delphinus  phocsena,  or  porpoise,  is  often  seen  wallowing  after  the 
herring  shoals.  The  orca,  or  grampus,  has  been  a  visitor,  and  is 
sometimes  entangled,  by  venturing  too  near. 

As  to  testaceous  fish,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  our 
coast  furnishes  a  good  supply  of  lobsters,  crabs,  &c.  Oysters  abound 
on  the  coast  of  Myroe ;  these  are  accounted  inferior  to  those  from 
the  shores  near  the  island  of  Inch,  the  bottom  being  less  clear. 

Respecting  the  Lepus  antafera^  commonly  called  barnacle's  egg, 
which  is  a  bivalve  adhering  to  sea-wrack,  there  is  a  curious  opinion, 
that  the  barnacle  is  the  product  of  this  shell-fish ;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
very  odd  resemblance  to  the  feathers  and  feet  of  an  embryo  bird,  in 
those  parts  of  the  fish,  which  appear  without  the  shells.  We  have 
also  a  species  of  pearl  muscle,  found  in  the  river  Claudy,  (mya  tnar^ 
garitijera.)  The  common  rock  shell-fish  are  also  to  be  found  on  this 
coast. 

FOUR-FOOTED  BEASTS,  HORSES,  CATTLE,  *c. 

Horses. 

The  strains  of  horses  distinguishable  in  this  county  are,  ist.  the 
native  garron,  of  the  mountainous  country;  these  are  thinly  made  up, 
in  general  have  crooked  .hams,  seldom  exceed  14  hands,  are  often 
much  lower ;  the  prevalent  colours  are  bay  or  sorrel.  These  are 
almost  indefatigable.  This  breed  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  gentle 
head  and  aspect,  with  nice  shanks.  They  are  begotten  promiscu- 
ously, and  generally  by  some  year-old,  or  two  year-old  sire,  called 
clib,  or,  using  the  diminutive,  clibock. 

The  Scottish  highlander  is  in  greet  request ;  some  are  stout,  and, 
after  continuing  one  or  two  winters,  in  possession  of  a  good  keeper, 
swell  to  a  considerable  breadth.  The  same  strain,  crossed  with  the 
sinewy  draft,  is  still  more  valuable.  Both  these  breeds  are  in  general 
use,  in  light  and  mountainous  grounds. 

We  have  another  race,  more  recently  formed  by  cross  with  the 


Uood-horse.    In  districts  where  the  farmers  have  mares  of  lai^e  * 
bone,  this  might  be  useful  to  confer  metal  and  speed,  but  where  the 
bone  is  scanty,  this  mixture  ought  to  be  deprecated.     Myroe  is 
&mous  for  good  horses. 

There  is  a  sort  of  horse,  purchased  chiefly  at  Moneymore,  but 
bred  in  Tirone,  Cavan,  &c.  &c. ;  these  are  broad  behind,  low  before, 
generally  black,  with  some  white  in  the  face  and  legs,  very  hairy  on 
the  fetlock ;  they  are  slow,  but  easily  kept,  and  not  bad  drudges. 
In  other  respects,  they  are,  to  my  taste,  a  dull  and  worthless  race. 
It  may  be  truly  said,  that  hitherto  this  county  is  far  from  any  high 
repute  for  horse  breeding;  yet  many  of  our  gentlemen,  and  some 
better  farmers,  are  beginning  to  take  pains  to  introduce  a  valuable 
strain  of  this  most  generous  animal. 

«  «..-«......».».  nil  ardua  cervix 


*^  Argutumque  caput ;  brevis  alvus,  obeseque  terga 


ft 


Asses. 

Next  to  the  horse  in  utility,  and  nearest  in  alliance,  we  have  to 

notice  the  humble  fellow-drudge   and   patient   fellow-sufferer  of 

laborious  poverty — the  ass.     Few  indeed  of  these  belong  to  the 

cultivators,  but  many  are  found  in  the  occupation  of  vagrants,  or 

toiling  with  ill-requited  struggles,  for  the  lowest  of  our  carriers, 

especially  in  the  city. 

Cattle. 

I  observe  two  varieties  of  the  native  cows :  the  one  is  light  in  the 
bone,  small  in  size,  extremely  active,  bent  in  the  ham,  with  a  good 
eye  and  sharp  nose,  a  nice  thin  neck,  a  crooked  horn,  frequently 
turned  upward.  This  strain  is  generally  black,  reddish,  or  brindled, 
with  some  white. 

There  is  a  coarse-boned,  ill-shaped  breed  also;  these  have  swollen 
bellies,  heavy  head,  a  dew-lap  very  pendant,  a  bulMike  aspect— 

Cni  turpii  caput,  cui  plurima  cervix 
£t  cnmim  tenus.  e  mento  palearia  peodent, 
''  Et  fades  tauro  propior.'' 


€€ 
€€ 
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It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  find  skilful  buyers  prefer  thb 
latter ;  but  these  buyers  are  stock-farmers^  who  sell  their  beef  rather 
by  weight,  than  quality. 

Among  the  cattle,  not  yet  long  enough  introduced  to  be  accounted 
ours,  we  have  a  few  large  well-shaped  cows,  chiefly  from  Fermanagh 
and  Roscommon.  Many  of  our  drovers  and  some  of  our  stock-farmers 
frequent  those  and  other  fairs,  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
to  bring  cattle,  for  fattening  at  home,  or  for  exporting  to  England. 
The  intermediate  markets  are  chiefly  Raphoe,  Killigordon,  Strabane, 
or  Derry.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  cow,  which  springs  too  early, 
is  turned  to  milk,  and  her  calf  reared ;  and  it  is  mostly  from  such 
incidents,  that  an  improved  progeny  may  be  found  with  some  gei>- 
tlemen ;  these,  however,  frequently  degenerate  for  want  of  good 
bulls.  To  remedy  these  acknowledged  defects,  some  gentlemen 
have  taken  a  meritorious  lead  in  the  introduction  of  improved  cattle 
for  breed.  The  Bishop  of  Derry,  Sir  G.  Hill,  Henry  Richardson, 
and  David  Babington,  Esqrs.  are  in  this  and  other  rural  benefactions, 
deserving  of  our  best  acknowledgments  ;  nor  is  the  author  of  this 
work  forgetful  of  what  his  neighbourhood  so  much  requires  in  this 
respect. 

Sheep. 


'*  Hoc  satis  armentis ;  superest  pan  altera  cune, 
'^  Lanigeros  agitare  greges,  liirsutasque  capellas.* 


Generally  speaking  our  best  sheep  are  bought  either  in  the  fairs 
of  the  south-western  counties,  or  else  at  Dervock,  to  which  they  are 
driven  by  jobbers.     I  need  say  nothing  of  them. 

Our  own  strain  is  of  all  shapes  and  qualities,  horned,  and  polled, 
coarse  wool,  and  fine ;  almost  all  are  high-boned  and  restless. 

We  get  a  considerable  number  from  the  mountains  of  Innishowen; 
these  weigh  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  per  quarter,  fatten  in  one 
summer,  and  are,  when  fat,  nice  mutton. 

In  addition  to  the  gentlemen  above  named  as  benefactors,  I 

should 
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should  mention,  that  Sir  Harvey  Bruce  and  Mr.  Lyie  have  introduced 
Leicester,  South  Down,  and  Merino  sheep.  I  have  a  good  strain 
crossed  between  the  South  Down  and  natives,  chosen  for  wool  and 
shape. 

The  breed  of  sheep  has  greatly  diminished,  for  some  years  past, 
which  is  owing  to  the  encreased  value  of  grain,  and  consequently  to 
the  encreased  attention  bestowed  on  tillage  and  fencing,  to  both  of 
which  sheep  are  pernicious.  Not  along  ago,  one  might  see  hundreds 
of  these  animals,  travelling  from  farm  to  farm,  unnoticed,  and 
unowned,  as  in  the  commons  of  England.  Every  servant  boy  in  the 
country,  who  had  a  few  shillings,  laid  it  out  on  a  sheep  or  two, 
which  he  let  loose  on  the  bounty  of  Providence,  and  the  toleration 
of  his  neighbourhood.  In  the  time  of  snow,  these  depredators,  like 
the  locusts  of  Egypt,  devoured  every  thing  before  them;  at  last, 
being  no  longer  sufferable,  they  have  been  prohibited. 

Formerly  it  had  been  a  practice  pretty  general,  to  feed  the  sheep 
under  the  hovels  of  the  stack-yard,  in  which  they  were  folded  at 
night.  ThS  scarcity  of  timber  has  caused  a  scarcity  of  hovels ;  of 
course,  this  practice  is  no  more.  At  present,  very  few,  except  gen- 
tlemen, give  winter  fodder,  either  green  or  dry. 

In  districts  where  there  is  out-pasture,  the  sheep,  kept  at  home  in 
summer,  are  folded,  at  night,  in  enclosures,  called  falls ;  these  are 
made,  by  building  one  sod  obliqued  on  edge  over  another,  whose 
leaning  is  in  a  contrary  direction ;  these  folds  are  dug  up,  in  the 
after-season,  and  the  sods  and  bottoms  contribute  to  the  manures. 

Our  best  mutton  comes  from  Louth  or  Connaught;  it  weighs  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  pounds  per  quarter,  and  is,  generally,  four  or 
five  years  old.  Our  mountain  sheep  are  mostly  killed  from  three 
to  four  years  old,  weighing  from  eight  to  thirteen  pounds  per  quarter. 

Those,  who  understand  the  management,  buy  the  ewes  with  their 
Iambs  in  April ;  the  lambs  are  killed  fat  in  harvest ;  the  mutton  may 
be  sold  from  four-pence  to  six-pence  until  December,  and,  in  spring 
from  seven-pence  to  ten-pence  per  pound. 
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'   Hides  are  sold  generally,  at  from  40^.  to  475.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Tallow,  at  from  455.  to  60s. 
Wool,  at  from  14^.  to  %od.  per  lb. 
The  quantities  not  ascertainable. 

Goats. 

*^  Deof  ior  hinc  aobolet,  hinc  Urgi  oopia  lacttt.** 

There  are  few  herds  in  the  mountains,  but  individually  they  are 
found  among  the  habitations  of  the  lowland  poor. 

You  frequently  see  the  milch  goat  tied  by  the  neck,  whilst  she 
browses  on  the  quickset  of  a  neighbour ;  her  owner  has  no  hedge, 
for  he  has  no  land !  The  milk  is  divided  for  five  weeks  with  the  kid ; 
the  kid  is  sold  as  venison,  and  the  goat  remains,  to  the  little  inmates, 
the  best  succour  under  heaven.  That  the  poor  man  and  his  goat 
should  thus  be  associated  nuisances  to  the  cultivation  of  their  native 
land— 

'^  Tis  true—'tis  pity ; 
'^  And  pity  it  is,  'tis  true." 

Pigs. 

I  can  discover  nothing  peculiar  in  this  race;  the  Chinese,  the 
Dutch,  the  Hampshire,  the  Berkshire,  are  each  to  be  seen;  and 
among  the  rest,  the  red  and  the  white  breeds,  supposed  to  be  natives. 

Rabbits. 

There  are  two  very  considerable  warrens  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bann,  the  least  of  which  contains,  probably,  500  acres;  the  other 
about  sooo  acres. 

A  very  great  warren  lays  in  Magilligan  ;  it  occupies  not  less  than 
1500  acres,  and  is  divided  into  the  near,  and  the /or  end;  a  distinc* 
tion  of  the  situation  in  respect  of  Newtown  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  value  of  this  warren,  taken  by  the  acre,  varies  exceecfingly :  in 
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aoine  places,  an  acre  will  contain  rabbits  worth  £10;  in  other  place^^i 
50  acres  will  not  contam  the  value  of  £i.  The  swelling  grounds 
are  most  Taluable,  because  the  rablnt  will  not  burrow  in  low  flats. 
. .  The  flesh  of  these  rabbits  is  either  consumed  in  the  farmer's 
househcM)  or^  in  still  greater  proportion,  is  carried  through  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  country.  The  carrier  hangs  the  rabbits 
over  his  horse's  back ;  he  sells  them  from  6d.  to  is.  per  couj^, 
skinning  or  casing  them  at  the  same  time.  For  the  skins  he  is 
accountable  to  the  proprietor,  of  the  warren. 

It  is  well  known,  that  warren  rabbits  are  generally  inferior  to 
those  of  demesnes  as  to  flesh,  but  they  are  superior  as  to  fur.  Those 
in  Magilligan,  which  are  fed  among  the  bent  and  moss,  have  the 
longest  fur. 

From  the  best  information  I  learn,  that  the  number  of  rabbit-skins 
varies  from  1500  to  3000,  and  that  the  annual  yield  is  about  sooo. 
These  are  purchased  at  two  auctions,  usually  held  in  Magilligati: 
persons  commissioned  for  the  hatters  of  Dublin,  and  sometimes  of 
England,  are  the  bidders.  The  price  fluctuates  from  Ss.  to  I5ts.,  and 
of  late  still  higher,  per  dozen,  and  in  some  extraordinary  years,  may 
be  a  little  above  or  below.  Those  of  the  far  end  are  first  auctioned, 
and  t^dr  price  generally  regulates  that  of  the  near  end.  There  is 
a  difference  in  the. time  of  beginning  to  take  the-  rabbits.  The  far 
end  commences  1st  of  November  (or  new  stile)  the  near  end  the  12th 
of  November  ( or  old  stile. )  The  prices  of  the  other  warrens  are 
regulated  by  these  sales.  ^ 

Among  the  quadrupeds  which  formerly  e'jisted, but  are  now  extinct, 
is,  the  native  stag  or  red  deer.  The  moose-deer  is  only  claimable 
to  these  regions  by  the  discovery  of  his  horns  in  our  bogs ;  the  wolf 
is  happily  no  more ;  and  even  the  fox  is  gradually  withdrawing 
from  the  haunts  of  man  and  his  vigilant  satellite  the  dog.  Neither 
have  we  moles,  serpents,  nor  toads ;  but  the  frog,  who  not  one 
hundred  years  ago  was  (with  the  magpie)  imported  in  a  luckless 
hour,  has,  like  his  fellow  voyager,  multijdled  exceedingly  to  our 


discomfoit.  The  otter  is  yet  discoverable,  though  not  common ;  the 
martin  still  more  rare ;  the  weazle  is  frequent,  but  here  as  elsewhere^ 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  workers  of 
good  or  evil.  Had  his  antipathy  to  the  Norway  rat  been  more  active, 
he  might  have  preserved  the  black  natives,  now  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  extinct.  With  the  mischievous  domestic  mouse,  and  the 
unoflensive  screw-mouse,  I  may  close  this  catalogue  of  our  natural 
and  adopted  quadrupeds. 


POPULATION— CHARACTER  OF  THE  INHABITANTS- 
HABITS— MANNERS— MAXIMS. 

The  following  account  of  the  Population  of  the  city  and  county 
ofLondon-Derry,  was  taken  by  the  high  constables  of  the  several 
districts,  and  returned  to  the  Grand  Jury,  according  to  order,  by 
James  Gregg,  Esq.  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  said  county  at  the  last 
Lent  assizes  held  in  the  city  of  London-Derry,  March  24th,  1814: 

City  and  liberties  of  London-Derry,  -            ^4,056 

Town  and  liberties  of  Coleraine,  -            -       8,819 

Half  Barony  of  Fiskeeran,            -  -               ^9f57S 

Barony  of  Kaneaght,            -           •  ^            ^9^970 

Half  Barony  of  Coleraine,            -  -               ^39889 

Barony  of  Loughinshollin,            -  -               ^9^74 

Total        186,181 

This  population  being  distributed  over  a  superficies  of  321,680  square 
acres,  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  1^  to  each  two  acres  Irish. 

The  map  will  show  that  a  great  portion  of  the  county  is  high  and 
moory ;  yet  every  day  is  adding  to  the  habitations,  even  through 
the  most  remote  tracts  ;  and  yet  much  remains  to  be  done;  before 
this  portion  of  the  empire  shall  have  arrived  at  the  cultivation^  with 
the  attendant  population,  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 


^din^  toBoctftr  Beaufitet,  tlfis  count/  edntainsrtafjQtoy  )SM3Q3^ 
kn  krea  of  ^gf  ^nilea  Irish,  of  758  English,-  averaging ,  4Q00 
persdns  to  e&ch  pariA,  12,7  ac^!:es  to  eadk  house,  56,3hduses  toF^a 
square'  mAe;  oomprising  iii  thd  whole  lajiOOc^  inhabitstats  itt  the!  rate 
of  5,0ft  to  each  housfe.    1  .  ^  _       :. 

*  'The  dfty  and  hbertiescof  Lc^pn-Derry^  according  to  Mt.  fiiishe'S 
account  in  1788,  contained  i6f4f  houses,  at: ^e  rate  of  #^  td  eadi 
dwdhng  making  sovi6s  iiihabiunts;  accordii^  td  Doctor  BeaufcAt, 
the  chy  alone  contained  16,060  sduls. 

.  In  1800^  accwdin^ , to  returns  which  included  all  thte  hduses  paying 
window  tat,  and  aU  that  were  etextpti  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
imount  in  the  city  wis  1154. 

According  to  the  information  of  my  late  learned  friend,  Doetot 
Patterson,  the  city  with  its  suburbs,  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  contains 
1458  houses.  At  the  rate  of  7^,  the  inhabitants  would  amount  to 
10,935,  without  including  the  pupils  boardea  at  various  schools,  the 
military,  or  the  paupers  at  thtf  puhrhovuft. 

With  the  intent  of  asce^inin^  iHe  exactl^ratio  between  houses  and 
inhabitants  in  the  country  parts  of.  this  county^  I  made  a  censuSr  of 
two  parishes,  the  one  inland,  (Aghanloo)  the  otner  on  ihecoast^ 
(Ballyartan)  ^nd  found  that  the  propordpn  in  ttie  former  was  nearly 
j;4i  and  in  the  latter  5^,  (including  men  women  and  phUdren J  to 
each  inhabited  house.  In  towns,  no  doubt,  the  propoirdon  may  bel 
i^ted  higher,  but  sti^l  all  things  weighed  and  calculated^  t  shoolci^ 
be  inclined  to  average  the  populatipn  of  this  county  at  5I  inlfiaUtants 
to  eacn  dwelling  house,  inc^ucling  the  estimates  of  towns  with  those 
of  villages  and  country  districts.  , . 

,•  .•  (  j'_l*  '"'''V.  '' 

If  we  compare  the  return  made  by  captain  Pyonar  m  1619  with 
that  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury  in  ^$14^  admitdiig  the  number  qF 
jiatives  to  have  amounted  to  17,000,  (and  this  app^^  to  be  an  iii^h 
cstiiiiate  for  those  times,)  we  shall  rni^  that  the  population  o^tms 
Gouikty  has  enoreased  from  a  number,  less  than  18,000,  to  a  niunber 

-       ,      Bb  ■    ■ 
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exceeding  i85,ooo,  which  is  at  the  advance  of  more  than  ten  for 
one,  within  a  space  of  time  not  quite  amounting  to.two  hundred  jears.  * 

Soon  after  the  revolution^  the  whole  population  of  Ireland,  as 
stated  hy  Sir  William  Petty,  amounted  only  to  800,000 ;  in  1695,11 
rose  to  more  than  100,000 ;  in  lygs*  hy  Mr.  Wray's  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  amounted  to  3,860,000  ;  at  present,  the  popu- 
lation has  been  calculated  at  nearly  5^000,000. 

According  to  this  progression,  we  might  be  well  warranted  in 
anticipating,  that  the  amount  of  the  Irish  population,  in  to  years 
succeeding  this  date,  would  not  fall  short  of  eight  millions ;  of  which 
number,  if  we  claim  ( as  we  should  be  fairly  entitled  to  do )  the  thirty^ 
second  part,  the  population  of  the  county  of  London-^Derry  would 
then  amount  to  250,000. 


Characters. — Manners. — Customs. 

Homo  som,  homani  nihil 
A  me  alieQum  puto.    Ter. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  numbers,  we  proceed  to  enquire 
into  the  characters  of  our  population. 

The  county  of  London-Derry ,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  other 
portions  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  that  it  contains  descendants  from 
three  distinct  tribes  or  nations,  to  each  of  which  belongs  something 
discemibly  peculiar. 

These  distlhctions  comprise,  first,  the  native  Irish,  who  aye  ad- 
mitted  to  be  descendants  from  a  Celtic  or  Gaelic  origin,  iinmenionally 
resident  in  Ireland.  Secondly,  the  Scottish,  clueny  of  the  Saxon 
tribes,  wHo  were  invited,  or  ^ho  adventured,.!^  great  numliers,  from 
the  north  western  coast  and  Ysles  of  Scotl^nc],  to  assist  in  the  e^ta- 
blishment  of  a  Protestant  Colony.  Their  arrival  was  ui  the  reign  of 
their  countryman  James  the.  1st,  nearly  two 'hundred  years  past 
Thirdly,  the  descendants  of  En|^h'  families,  chiefly  of  a  nulitiujr 
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nee,  a  feW  of  whom,  tn  th&  reign  of  Elizabeth,  t^mained  on  grants 
of  forfdtures  ;  but  the  greater  portion  came  over  to  this  oObntry^  at 
the  date  of  the  Protestant  plantation  iii  Ulster. 
.  The  native  Irish  in  the  county  of  London-Derry  are  still  a  dis- 
tinguishable race.  Aiiiong  other  circumstances  which '  continue  tins 
distinction,  their  residences  in  remoter  districts,  of  which  they  are 
frequently  the  unmixed  occupants,  is  not  the  least ;  in  such  situations, 
the  character  of  these  people  may  best  be  studied.  j  :•  > 

An  extraordinary  quickness  of  apprehension^  peculiar  archness, 
vivadty  of  spirit,  a  disposition  equally  inquisitive  and  communicative, 
brings  you  at  once,  into  familiarity  with  an  Irish  mountaineer,  pro- 
vided only,  that  you  meet  him  with  correspondent  jocularity  and 
good  humour. 

The  next  step  of  intimacy  makes  you  acquainted  with  his  sharpness 

:in  dealing  or  subtlety  in  scheming— his  knowledge  of  the  tricks  and 

anecdotes  of  litigation.    You  reflect  with  some  surprise,  at  many 

contrasted  points  of  character«-that  he  who  is  so  fond  of  his  native 

land,  should  be  negligent  of  his  native  home— that  he  who  loves  to 

wander^  rarely  desires  to  emigrate— that  he  who  has  social  aflfections, 

should  be  so  prone  to  animosities— that  he  who  b  so  patient  of 

.fatigue,  should  have  such  aversion  to  labour — that  one  who  loves 

-  enjoy  ment,  should  make  so  little  provision  for  comfort. 

Of  the  Irish  in  general,  it  is  next  to  proverbial,  that  their  cha- 
racter and  disposition  is  personally  martial ;  and  yet  all  their  history 
>  has  she^n  that  their  collective  courage  js  exactly  the  reverse,  of 
.their  individual  prowess.    The  renown  of  manliness  is  their  chief 
^  ambition.    Whoever  Mdshes  for  ascendancy  among   them,  must 
inaintein  an  unequivocal  reputation  of  personal  courage.  The  slightest 
imputation  of  cowardice  would  subject  persons  high  in  office  and 
authority,  to  resistance  and  even  to  aggression. 

From  their  traditionary  prepossessions,  the  true  Irish  are  lovers  of 

.fineage  as  well  as  of  heroism ;   and  when  they  cannot  find  a  plant 

of  their  own,  on  wliich  this  homage  may  flourish  with  natural 
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growth,  they  easily  ^noii^  engraft  it  ob  ^ny  mAoA  Mode;  even  of 
the £ngiish  raice.  From  these  habitt  of  dddRBM^iladkrdi^u 
essential  to  all  their  undertakihga,  and  without  ^osihey'are  in^apBiAt 
of  any  confederacy  whafiever.  '  If  I  should  assert  thit  of  ril  people, 
tliie  Irish  Catholics  are  among  the  iesst  republican,  it  would  immep* 
diately  be  replied,  that  they  have,  in  fact,  bem  dtilisted  under  leaden 
of  this  east,  it  is  readily  granted,  that  through  the  natural  1oti^  of 
change,  through  wevlsomeness  of  an  imputed  degradatleh,  and 
most  of  all,  through  the  feverish  spirit  of  the  times,  they  were  allured 
into  democratic  associations.'  But  thi$  political  ath*actibii  soon  changed 
into  religious  repulsion ;  and  it  was  soon  and  woefully  found,  ^t  thk 
spirit  of  sacerdotal  subordination  is '  so  wound  into  tbdr  hafticty 
mental,  moral,  and  political,  as  to  give  reason  for  saying  diat  ^ 
Roman  Catholic  who  wa^  not  monardiicial,  was  &|:actly  so  far  dieis- 
tical.  It  is  also  a  lingular  tnit-iQ  the  History  c^  this  peo^,  and  a 
peculiar  way wardness  of  their  destiny,  that' they  have  hem  aloMst 
dLways  out  of  favour  with  pnnoes,  although  for  iavburihg  princes 
riiey  have  incurred  most  of  their  misfortunes:'  aild  to  sa^  tlie 
truth,  the  Catholic  inhabitiants  of  Irejland  have  ever  been  pAaoed  in 
unfavourable  circumstances.  From  the  servitude  of  diiefe,  they  wttifc 
transmitted  to  that  of  ocmquerors ;— from  indiviiduiil  to  coUeptivIe 
mastery.  I  never  look  bade  on  their  history  without  feeling  sdny 
for  their  misfi3rtunea,  and  M^ien  a  people  have  beeii  ^imfertiinatt/  it 
is  not  generous  to  judge  them  harshly. 

As  to  the  Irish  of  the  present  day,  in  the  county  of  London- 
DiBrry ,  they  have  been  ambitious,  beyond  the  correspondmg^  raidwdf 
the  populatioQ,  to  have  their  children  taught  to  nad,  write,  and-lMep 
accounts.  The  ouam  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  fihcpog  the  favoiinle 
lands  mostly  in  possession  of  the  Cobnists,  and  being  itt>any  Mie  ine 
prone  to  agriculture  than  to  traffic,  they  look  for  the  souroes  oi  die- 
tinotion  in  a  line  of  application  which  ooincidea,  not  only  with  Aeir 
plural  preference,  but  also  with  their  prepossession  towards  l^pdcik. 
Id^  this  letter  spirit,  they  are  fond  of  ittacfain^themselves  te^the^entry 


or4liircoun&^,  and  Cultivate  .eveiy  art  tpgaip  fy/nm^,  hf.Hnibifng 
llieitti^MiCiMgihg  and  nssfnl  to.  persons  of  ihflii^u;«.r;  Flor  thii 
i«ason»  we  fiod  at  preacnt  a  large  proportion;  ol*  our  coistKbito^ 
liaitiffs,  and  odui^  schoblflBBstert,  of  this  dUltinedon  (  and  tlvuiJii 
^nie  diaknetajkaii'  maeli  the:  faiot,  as  to,  itoak^  H  difficult  lot  proawne 
ev^.a  pa^rish  ashoolmast^  of  aayotb^er  persuasion :  :tliMi»mbitio9 
tshei^ineiitionedat'ofeditidife  to  their  spirit  and  tateotf,  and^l* 
ndther  of  these  suretyrwceth^y  any  wiydefieiftnt. 

detweaii'  the  natife  Irish  and  the  Sco^sh  oolonists,  th«^e,are 
isWeml  poktts  oi  pebutiar  cmitrast  ;^->4iiid  first,  as  to  Rt^ligion,. .  It niay 
iMt^reeolleeted  tiiat  the  hist  nainad,  pedple>  arrived  from  tbeir!owii 
-covaatryy  at  the  fttriod  when  ooiitrovevsy  wtas  yet  in.  itS' ^Inttereid 
Mate;  it  is  thivefore quite  natimil  thatfr  oenam  ^K>poiiti9n  of  tbiii 
leav«fi  should  stilT  fenn^itt  an4  the  inoieao  heeause  thisre  Has  J^em 
^olitdetenden^tooNTsetJtaiaoidi^.  i    i ;?      ,   .:     . 

.  Fnha  the  veiiy  genius  of  :diai>indep^ndaB€e,nuffl0rDua  separatists 
iuiive  arisen,  the  g^unda  of  whose  icliisni0«Sre.se(»niltigly  of  greater 
inpovtance  to  iliiMnaelves  l^atn  to  otheni  The  cluef  distinetions  are 
those  of  Presbyterisn  and  Seosder ;  the  Usrmfg  «re  acmeiD/hat  divide, 
'Hhderthairitlesof  oldolight  indnew^lightC  the  one  is  lusQwn  as:the 
«l4^tMil  unaltMed  Colvintst ;  to  die  other  has  been  imputed  a  titactuxe 
df  die  Arian  doctrines. 

The  Seiseders  again,  though  like  the  Pnssb]rteriai|8,  holding 
together  by  a  synodical  bond,  yet  have  nuiny  pointisi  of  approach 
towards  other  more  unoxinected '  Sissentera  t  They  fes^nble  the 
^iuakers  in  one  respect— diey  -will  <n6ti  swear ;  somI  thorefore  the 
liwr  has  indulged  them  by  adndtting  theiip  asseveration  attested  1^ 
ite  U{^fted  hand.  These  indepandant  aeetarista  aie  litde  kiiowh 
ginierally  m  rdigioilis  f»ole^ic!S,  but  liiey  keep  alii^  tiult  own  dis- 
^ncHve  prineiplW-of  separation,  with  peculiair  activirjr;  and  lest  this 
sbould  languish  in  Ulster,  they^  re-anhsate  it  by  occasional  impoF- 
iations  of  drthodojc  teadters  finrni^  thdr  respective  seoinaries  m 


It  has  been  affirmed,  that,  of  whatever  class,  the  Protestant  diaaien* 
ter  has  his  own  orthodoxy  in  himself;  that  from  the  nature  of  hvs  in- 
stitutions, he  holds  in  distaste  certain  characteristics  ( ceremonial  as 
well  as  doctrinal )  which  distinguish  the  Roman  Catholics ;  that  in 
siome  things  he  considers  the  establishment  as  marked  and  defiled,  by 
the  remaining  footsteps  of  popery ;  and  that,  comparfttg  together 
the  church  and  the  mass-house,  the  most  zealous  are  heard  to  say 
— ^^  There  is  but  a  paper  wa  (wall)  between  them." 

In  matters  merely  ecclesiastical,  the  Catholic  is  therefore  said  to 
be  less  opposed  to  the  local  claims  of  the  established  church,  than 
the  Protestant  dissenter  in  the  province  of  Ulster;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  it  would  go  hard  enough  with  an  establishment,  which  would 
have  to  maintain  itself,  against  a  population  of  dissenters,  ^^ual  in 
number  to  that  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  throughout  Ireiand»  v.iBMt».even 
in  the  supposition  that  this  n^ybe  trueyat  the  same^time  it  nufiSt  be 
admitted  that,  in  matters  lofipplitical  import,  there  is.  moi^  common 
principle,  kindred  feeling,  and  mutual  concurrence,  between /the 
reformists  of  every  denomination,  than  could  exists  betnireim.  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  any  Protestant  whatsoever^    : 
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In  religious  opinions  being  thus,  independent,  in  tluiigs.ipolilMiil 
also,  by  cbnvictbn,  by  system^  by  institution,  and; reflectkm^  tbftijP^raH 
testant  dissenters,  in  the  fair  meaning  of  the  term,  are:  reptibdllcan ; 
and  consequently,  with  these  principles,  they  are  just  sofar  r^asofiiibly 
attached  to  the  British  constitution,  as  they  consider  it  a  ^va^lMable 
model  of  a  practical  commonwealth.  : .   /: . 

It  has  been  said  also,  that  however  stubborn  in  matters  of:  jH^tics 
and  religion,  the  Scottish  colonists  ean  be  sufficiently  spbservient 
in  the  practices  of  this  world,  whenever  their  own  interests  9fp  coo- 
eemed.  That  they,  as  well  j»  others,  should  understand,  and  there- 
fore not  undervalue,  their  real  advantage,  should  be  to  all  men  oi 
sense,  a  commendation  and  not  a  reproach  1 1  do  not  bbsptate.  to 
assert,  that  in  no  country  can  be  found  a  disposition  to  attain  the.  com- 
forts of  life,  in  a  manner  less  infractive  of  public  decency  or  of 
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private  con^denoeV  and  I  would  say,  most  particularly^of  this  peaple, 
and  that  too  ftom  attentive  observation,  that  if  they  have  brought  with* 
them  their  caution  and  their  prejudice,  they  have  also  brought  their 
economy  and  their  indiistry-^their  good  morals,  and  their  good.  un« 
derstandmg— that  common  right,  is  in  all  things,  thdr  object,  and^ 
in  most  things,  their  guide  is  common  sense. 

In  nothing  is  the  contrast  between  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  stronger 
thto  in  respect  to  promises  and  bargains.  The  one  looks  before 
him  in  all  things  with  a  ]»roviding  care.  I^ow  to  enter  into  any 
engagement,  because  he  means  to  fulfil  them  all.  The  poor  Irishman, 
on'^the  contrary,  in  nrost  things  improvident,  and  in  many  unjMro- 
vided,  too  often  promises ^when^he  can  have  scarcely  an  hope  to  pay. 
livmg  a  life  but  little  removed  from  that  of  nature,  he  will  enter 
into  the  most  serious  i  engagements,  upon  the  most  thoughtless 
suggestions ;' he  will  even;  Jbclc^^ne  an  husband,  and  a  father,  before 
he  has  well  attained^  tlie  age  of  inaRhoQd,'and  when,  so  far  from 
having  provided  a  trade  or  a  dwelling,  he  lias. not  yet  become  master 
of  a  bed,  a  pitcher,  or  a  pot 

By  the  way  •^of  marriage  customs. .  At  thenSro/dSr  weddings,  the 
groom  and  his  party  vie  with  the  other  yioungsters,  who  shall  gallop 
first,  "from  the  house  of  the  minister  to  the  dwelling  of  the  bridf ;  nor 
is  this  feat  of  gallantry  always  without  danger,  for  in  every  village^ 
through  which  they  are  expected,  they  are  received  with  shots  of 
pistols  and  guns ;  these  discharges,  intended  to  honour  the  parties, 
sometimes  promote  their  disgrace;  if  to  be  tumbled  in  the  dirt,  on 
AUoh  an  occasion,  can  be  called  a  ^ahcmour.  At  the  bride's  house  is 
peered  Bi  ^ho^V  of  broth,  to  be  the  reward  of  the  victor  in  the  race, 
li^ich  race  istherefore  called  the  Timningr  for  the  bros^ff, 
i>riThe  /^^we<|dlhg  19.  sqmewhat  difiSaireiit,  espeojally  iajthe  moun- 
tainous districts.  However  suitable  the  match,  it  is  but  a  tame 
i61|>ioit;  if  the  groom^does  not  first  run  away  .with  the  bride.  ;  After 
H  f^w  days  cardial  ahiong  the  groom's  friends,  the:  weddingers  move 
ibwards  the  briide^^  €oun(^yition  which  occasicm^iiiDt  only  every 


relatife,  but  eV^fy  ptMSr  fellow,  wba  aipires  t6  be  tiie  wtUrwhImrisi 
eitlier  i^artj,  brings  with  him  a  bottle  of  whiskey  to  thef  gatherfim^. 
Aftei*  this  second  edition  of  matrimonial  hilarity ,  the  Inid^  and 
gfoom  proceed  quietly  to  their  home,  and  fok-getdn^  all  tt  once 
their  roniantic  frolic,  settle  quietly  down  to  the  ordinaty  ooeii^ticHia 
of  life. 

We  may  conclude  this  f>arallel  by  stating,  that  through  d;fe  whole 
circle  of  habitudes  there  is,  between  the  Irish  and  Scottish  inhabitants 
of  the  county  of  London-Derry  /  this  remarkable  distictioti ;  tiielriA 
are  in  all  thinj^s  led  by  their  hearts,*-^  most  things  the  Scotch  are 
guided  by  their  heads.  Afid  this  is  true  even  in  matters  appertakting 
to  a  futui^  life';  thus,  for  example^  if  you  question  two  persons  of 
these  diflfereht  persuasions,  going  oh  Sundays  each  to  his  i^iapeotive: 
place  of  worship,  th^  Catholic  will  tell  yon  'M  am  gokig  to  pra^era/' 
the  dissenter  wilt  aniswer  'M  am  gofaig  to  siermoBr'-^-tbat  ia  to 
say,  the  brie  lays' the  emphasis  of  deiroticm  oh  su^Hcation  and  peni-' 
tence,  the  other  oh  meiitd  and  ttortl  instmcticfn* 

From  these  contrasted  sketches,  let  this  inferenei^: be  deduced: 
Wh6eviBr  ^outd  rally' a  population  of  Catholic  Irish,  must  carry  th^m 
along/  by  their  feelings,  of  honour  and  of  courage :  whcfeyer  woulcb 
direct  it  p6bple  of  Protestant  dissencers^  must  persuade  them  ^  iMt 
ar^niMefhtS'  of  interest  a&d  duty. 

The  thi!rd  classiticatibft  of  the  irthabitants  .withut  this  .cfMmfy  la  of 
those  professing  the  teligion  xX  the  Mate.  Th^  stneestpra  of .  tb^fle 
being  English,  had  an  early  advantage  over  the  other .  oolonii^ 

•  * 

and  still  greater  oveY  the  nativedl  They  came  from  a  country*  in 
wMch  social  caihScttts  were  then  comjMiratively  advafieedi.  .ft-  is 
therefore  by  no  raeafks  reinavkabley  that  the  traces  of  thi^  SMpeviofi^ 
should  tofiiis  dayafppear  nnthoat'  dweUings,  plantiil|p8,  orchaixls,  {dmI 
garden's,  of  ancielit  date. 

In  the  pertenal  appe»wioe  of  thif  part  ci  pm  people,  scMne  |itfi 
reAiarked,  that  diey  I«hre  fess  of  subserviency  than  die  Irisb*  Mid  liBSf 
of  sdlenness  thhn  iJie  Seettisb.   If  this  be  realfy  thecas^  it  woiiI4 


r  not  be  difficult  to  assign  a  cause  without  pretension  to  any  natural 
i^uperioiity.  They  who  are  conscious  of  privilege  and  power, 
-^roni  that,  saine  feeling,  will  bear  themselves  erect;  and  they  who 
I  perceive  an  acknowledged  deference  in  the  manners  of  others,  .in 
that  very  perception,  are  invited  to  an  afiable  and  courteous  deport- 
ment Compared  with  each  of  the  other  inhabitants,  the  English 
settlers  have  some  things  intermediate. 

With  the  Catholic  they  partake  of  a  cheerful  temperament;  like 
his,  their  leanings  are  generally  to  the  side  of  aristocracy,  and  their 
observa*nces  towards  existing  powen  In  religion  they  admit,  with 
him,  an  established  prelacy,  a  sacerdotal  subordination,  ceremonies, 
.and  sacraments,  a  consecrated  church,  an  ancient  liturgy;  with  him 
also,  they  willingly  receive  the  embellishments  of  human  arts  into 
the  temples  of  the  Deity. 

With  the  Protestant  dissenter  they  have  also  points  of  contact  and 
relation ;  like  him,  they  pray  in  a  language  understood ;  they  hold, 
with  him,  an  abolished  superstition,  a  retrenched  ceremonial,  the 
spirit  of  reformation,  a  disdain  of  priestcraft,  and,  above  all,  an 
abhorrence  of  foreign  influence  and  of  papal  assumptions.  As  to 
social  congeniality,  with  their  fellow  Protestants  there  seems  to  be, 
in  most  things,  an  undistinguishable  intercourse  and  conformity. 

From  this  view,  it  might  seem  to  be  the  providential  allotment 
of  the  established  religion  to  afford,  on  every  side,  the  facilities  of 
amity  and  approach.  How  happy  might  it  then  appear  to  the  more 
contrasted  persuasions,  that,  both  in  regard  to  others  and  themselves, 
neither  of  them  are  empowered  to  put  into  effect  that,  which  each 
might  consider  its  own  appointed  duty. 

If,  from  the  numerous  designations  of  Protestant  dissenters,  the 
paramount  restraint  of  a  state  religion  was  utterly  withdrawn,  how 
soon  must  they,  proceed  from  separation  to  schism,  and  again,  from 
schism  to  separation ;  and  how  fearfully  would  this  revive  the  wrath 
of  times  too  bitter  to  be  forgotten  ! 

If  to  the  Catholic  the  power  was  for  a  day  entrusted,  that  very  day 

Cc 
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must  fiat  a  sequence  of  calamity,  ending  our  niisfcArtilIM&  ottly  to 
commence  their  own.  To  the  acts  of  religious  pride  would  Succeed 
the  acts  of  political  humiliation ;  and  under  the  bloody  feet  of  con- 
tending chieftains,  would  be  4rampled  down,  perhaps  for  eT«r,  all 
hope  of  popular  privil^e««-*all  chance  of  social  improvement. 

It  might  appear,  therefore,  that,  in  this  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  there  exists  a  mixture  of  variances,  from  which  tb^  meanest 
artist  might  produce  a  discord.  At  the  same  *time>  I  trust,  it  will 
equally  appear,  that  agreements  may  be  fo^nd,  from  whidh  a  master's 
touch  may  draw  forth  harmony. 

The  attitude  of  the  state  religion— ^tbe  depression  of  internal  pr»- 
tensions-i-and  the  external  relations  of  the  cmlised  world^-^-^H  to- 
gether seem  to  announce,  for  the  works  of  bemgnit  j  towards  Ireland, 
that  "  now  is  the  accepted  time^^now  is  the  day  of  station/* 
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CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  DIVISION,  TOWNS, 
VILLAGES,  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 
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CivU  Divisions. 

Ik  respect  to  the  general  and  political  arrangment  of  the  kingdom, 
the  county  of  Londoh-Derry  is  in  the  north-western  circuit. 

As  to  internal  and  civil  division,  it  is  distinguished  into  four 
baronies,  and  one  half  barony,  viz.  1st.  the  barony  of  Tyrkeeren, 
(  anciently  Anaght ) ;  «nd.  the  barony  of  Kenaght,  ( anciently*  Oiracht 
O'Cathiui ) ;  3rd.  the  barony  of  Loughinshollen  ( anciently  Oniel- 
land;  a  part  of -f  Tir-owen) ;  4th.  the  half  barony  of  Coleraine  (an- 
O'Cathan's  country.)  To  these  are  added  the  city  and  liberties  of 
London-Derry,  and  the  town  and  liberties  of  Coleraine.  The  dis- 
trict attached  as  an  estate  to  the  government  of  the  fort  of  Culmore, 
though  not  within  the  liberties  of  Derry,  is  by  prescription  -and 
courtesy,  subject  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor,  whose  authority 
therein  has  never  been  disputed  nor  opposed. 

Within  these  precincts  are  contained  a  city,  two  boroughs,  several 
tcrwns,  and  many  villages.  Of  these  we  propose  to  enter  on  the 
description,  beginning  with  the  city  of  Ldndon-Derry. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  term  "  Daher**  signifying  an 
iw*,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  "  ^A/'  signifying  a  countfy. 
"  Daheragh''  (pronounced  by  the  Irish  Darra)  the  country  of 
oaks,  was,  according  to  tradition,  an  appropriate  name  for  this  dis- 
trict    Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  appears  to  have  followed  this 

•  The  demesne  of  0*Kane. 

t  So  called,  as  being  tbe  tenritoiy  of  Owen^  or  Shan  (John)  Ooiel. 


epithet  in  describing  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast  under  the  name  of 
"  Damii/'  This  circumstance  is  also  attested  by  the  name  of  the 
family  of  Innishowen,  who  possessed  the  castles  of  Derry,  Elagh, 
and  Burncranagh ;  they  were  called  Hy-Daher-teagh,  which  is  in^ 
terpreted  "  the  family  of  the  mansion  of  the  onk-wood/'* 

I  shall  here  submit  to  the  reader  an  extract  from  the  survey,  made 
by  Mr.  Pynnar,  shortly  after  the  plantation  of  the  county  in  the 
year  1618.  f 

"  The  city  of  London-Derry  is  now  compassed  about  with  a  very 
strong  wall,  excellently  made,  and  neatly  wrought,  being  all  of  good 
lime  ^nd  stope  ;  the  cii;c^t  wher^f  is  two  hundred  ^fi^  ^^hjtjrfpiu 
perches,  a^d  tworthir^.  at  eighl|eea  i^et  to  the  p^Q\i ;.  h^£^d(^  l}» 
four  gates,  which,  cont^  ^ghty/rfour  f^et;  and  in  ey^  pjjjaq^of  the 
wall,  it  is  twenty-JEbur  feet^  ^^S^f  and  si^  feet  thi9k.  Th^gate^ ^f»  ^ 
b^ttleiipented,  but  to  two.9f  th|^  th^re  if  nog;Qing  up^.^  t^^^y 
serve  to  np,  grea^t  use ;  xi^itheir  have  they  made  any  le^ves^  ^  thPK 
gates,  but  make  two^  dra^w-bi^dges  seipre  for  two  of  th^en^  apfjl  ^n^ 
portcullices  ipr  the  other  t>yo.  The  biul>yarks  are  viery  la^e  w^^ 
good,  being  in  numl^i;  nine,  besides  two  half-bulwaf  1^  ;^  and]  ^ 
fopr  of  them  there  may  be  four  cannons,  or  other  gre%t  p|§G^i  tHe^ 
rest  are  not  alloyt  so  la^ge,  but  these  \y;^tyery  little.  Th^Ta|Dj|icli 
witl^n  the  city  is  t\y,elve  feet  thick  o(  e^^;  ^IL  things  ^n^*  v^igE^wsH' 
and  substantially  done;  ss^ving  thpvfi  w^pjijeth  a  house  fprtt^ie^spldioeii 
to  watch  in,  and  a  centinel^hqu^e  for.  tb/e.  sQldiers  to,  stf^dl  19^  in  the 
night,  to  defend  them  fram  the  weath^,  which  is  mpst;  e^treip^^t  iit 
these  parts.  Since  the  last  survey,  th€;p^  is  buillf  a  scbppl^  wj^u^ 
sixty-seven  feet  in  length,  and  twenty^fiv^^  f^et^in  br^d|tl»s  wWilMTO 
other  small  houses ;  other  building  ther^  is  not  any  vdtbiD)  the  city; 
The  whole  number  of  houses  within  the  city^  are  mnetyf^two;  tad 
in  them  there  are  one  hundred  and  two  families^  wJh}cI>.4kr^  fn*  too 
few  a  number  for  the  defence  of  such,  a  circuit ;  they,  being  scarw. 

able  to  man  one  of  the  bulwarks ;  neither  is  there  room  enouerh  to 

•« 

•  This  name  is  by  the  English  sp^l^4,an4  mnmunced  aDoghcftj. 


m  »|>  6rie  fimdikd  hoiise^  fnor^;  uhlefss  ihey  wiH  make  Oiem  ^s 
litdie  &s  thelirst,  iihd  hanie  each  room  for  a  hbtise/' 

*rhe  ea)>ltal  of  the  county  iis  still  the  city  of  Londori-Derry,  which 
sfjtrlds^on  an  elevatidn,  almost  ihsuldted,  beiiig  connected  \^th  the 
cdKlhty  of  Dohegal,  only  by  a  flat,  througH  \lrhich  the  river,  to  ali 
aJipJ^ai^nCe,  fets  foi^ttteHy  fourtd  d  pis§ige: 

The  fofm  of  the  dty  is  that  of  it  paralleldgfam,  whose  Idn^bst 
Mdesf  t^gt  froth  tibrtJi^ast  fc  soiitfi-West,  and  the  shbrtcfst,  north- 
toM  to  south-east. 

It  has  fbui'  niairi  sti^t^,  within  the  walH ;  *ich  of  these  com- 
thtittcing  4t  the  DiattoM,  or  pxiiHic  sijitfrt,  terttiiriafes  at  a(n  irtii 
passing  lindet  the  \^aH  Whei^t'  tltt  gatcS  foftriferiy  Were  placed. 

The  fength  of  th<^  city*,  Within  the  wills,  frbm  Bishop'*  gate  id 
SftftMjtfay.gate,  is  1*^3  fWf ;  thfe  breadth,  fiWn  Ferry-quay-gate  to 
lfctfchei*'*-gate,  is  635  fe^'. 

The  main  streets  ci*oss  i£  rig*ht  an^eS ;  the  smaller  streets  and 
lanes,  ki  general,  foltaw  th6  sanife  art^angeni^nt. 

The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted^  and  boi^dered  5y  convenient 
gfrfe^ways  of  cut  fl^g-stdne,  but  neither  ^e  struts,  nor  t!he  roads,  are 
sufficiently  level,  to  make  the  use  of  eafifiages  afltogefhei^  66nveriient. 
Notwithstartding  this  disadvantage'  f^-  toWrta  are  bettei*  supplied 
with  all  kind  of  equipagie  for  thfe  dtizens. 

The  public  edifices  are;  1st,  the  cathedral,  a  venerable  specimen 
of  architecture,  in  the  gothic  style,  eriected  under  the  <Ki^ection  of  ( the 
then  governoi*, )  Sir  John  VaughaA,- in  1633;  it  is  furnished  with  a 
good  organ,  and  a  ring  of  bells. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  under  thef  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
then  Bishop  of  Derry,  a  very  beautiful  spire,  of  cut  freestone,  Was^ 
erected  on  the  tower  of  the  original  steeple.  Unfortunately,  the 
weight  of  this  erectiort  pressed  upon  the  gathering  ardieis,  which  had 
beeii  sprung  within  the  old  tower  to  suppbrt  if ;  the  toWer  having 
cWKjked  in  severer  places^,  aiid  other  damages  havihg  occurred,  its 
situation  was  rendered  precarious  and  alarnling;  in  consequence,  the 


It  has  been  afiirmed,  that,  of  whatever  class,  the  Protestant  dissen- 
ter has  his  own  orthodoxy  in  himself;  that  from  the  nature  of  hijs  in« 
stitutions,  he  holds  in  distaste  certain  characteristics  ( ceremonial  as 
well  as  doctrinal )  which  distinguish  the  Roman  Catholics ;  that  in 
some  things  he  considers  the  establishment  as  marked  and  defiled,  by 
the  remaining  footsteps  of  popery ;  and  that,  comparing  together 
the  church  and  the  mass-house,  the  most  zealous  are  heard  to  say 
— **  There  is  but  a  paper  wa  (wall)  between  them." 

In  matters  merely  ecclesiastical,  the  Catholic  is  therefore  said  to 
be  less  opposed  to  the  local  claims  of  the  established  church,  than 
the  Protestant  dissenter  in  the  province  of  Ulster;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  it  would  go  hard  enough  with  an  establishment,  which  would 
have  to  maintain  it&elf,  against  a  population  of  dissenters,  ^ual  in 
number  to  that  of  the  IrishCatholics,  thnoughout  Ireiartd. ..  tBut^QVen 
in  the  supposition  that  this  may  be  trueyat  the  same^time  it  lau^t  be 
admitted  that,  in  matters  >of  political  import,  there  is  more  coavmon 
principle,  kindred  feeling,  and  mutual;  concurrence,- between  tbe 
reformists  of  every  denomination,  than  could  exist >  betwe^  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  any  Protestant  whatsoever;  .  ^ '  r : 

In  religk)U5  opinions  being  thus,  independ^t,  in  thk[ig«.!potilmil 
also,  by  convictkxi,  by  system^  by  institution,  and,  reflectwn^  tbftijPto- 
testant  dissenters,  in  the  fair  meaning  of  the  term,  arer  republjlQan ; 
and  consequently,  with  these  principdies,  they  are  just  so  far  r^asQiif  bly 
attached  to  the  British  constitution,  as  they  consider  it  a^v44wiUe 
model  of  a  practical  commonwealth. 

It  has  been  said  also,  that  however  stubborn  in  matters  oi,  pontics 
and  religion,  the  Scottish  colonists :  ean  be  sufficiently  subservient 
in  the  practices  of  this  world,  whenever  their  own  interests  a^re  ooii- 
cemed.  That  they,  as  well  Ma  others,  should  understand,  and  there- 
fore not  undervalue,  their  real  advantage,  should  be  to  all  men  ci 
sense,  a  commendation  and  not .  a  reproach ;.  I  do  not  Iifesitate.  to 
assert,  that  in  no  country  can  be  found  a  disposition  to  attain  the^  com- 
forts oi  life,  in  a  manner  less  infractive  of  public  decency  or  of 
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private  cbn^dence;  and  I  would  say,  most  particularly^of  this  people, 
and  that  too  from  attenthre  observation,  that  if  they  have  brought  with- 
them  their  caution  and  their  prejudice,  they  have  also  brought  their 
economy  and  their  industry--^their  good  morals,  and  their  good,  un** 
derstanding — ^that  common  right,  is  in  all  things,  their  object,  and, 
in  most  thmgs,  their  guide  is  common  sense. 

Inlnolliing  is  the  contrast  between  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  stronger 
thkn  in  respect  to  promises  and  bargains.  The  one  looks  before 
kim  in  all*  things  with  a  providing  care.  Slow  to  enter  into  any 
engagement,  because  he  means  to  fulfil  them  all.  The  poor  Irishman, 
on^tli^  contrary,  in  most  things  improvident,  and  in  many  unpro- 
vided, too  often  promises  when  he  can  have  scarcely  an  hope  to  pay. 
living  a  life  but  little  removed  from  that  of  nature,  he  will  enter 
into '  the  most  serious  engagements,  upon  the  most  thoughtless 
Mjggestions ;'  he  will  even  bcfcpine  an  husband,  and  a  father,  before 
he'hto^well  attained  to  the  age  of  nfianhood,  and  when,  so  far  from 
having  provided  a  trade  or  a  dwelling,  he  has  not  yet  become  master 
of  a'  bed,  a  pitcher,  or  a  pot 

By  the  way — of  maniage  customs.  At  the  Scotch  weddings,  the 
groom  an<d  his  party  vie  with  the  other  youngsters,  who  shall  gallop 
fif8t,4irom  the  house  of  the  minister  to  the  dwelling  of  the  bride;  nor 
is  this  feat  of  gallantry  always  without  danger,  for  in  every  village, 
i^Hroiigh- which  they  are  expected,  they  are  received  with  shots  of 
jrfstols  and  guns ;  these  discharges,  intended  to  honour  the  parties, 
fOlntitimes  promote  their  disgrace;  if  to  be  tumbled  in  the  dirt,  on 
Aloh  lain  occasion,  can  be  called  a  dishoncnir.  At  the  bride's  house  is 
}At^red  a  ho^\  of  broth,  to  be  the  reward  of  the  victor  in  the  race, 
i^eb  tace  is  iherefore  called  the  running  f<nr  the  hvsf.. 
'^^^he  j&^  we<^ihg  is.  somewhat  difiercait,  espedally  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts.  However  suitable  the  match,  it  is  but  a  tame 
ifeXj^foit;  if  the  groomdoes  not  first  run  away  with  the  bride.  After 
fc^w  days  carousal  aknong  the  groom's  friends,  the  rveddingers  move 
il>wards  the  bride^^  country^  on  which  occasion,  :not  only  every 


relative,  biit  e^fitypaor  fellow,  who  aiphres  t&  be  the  i^yf^^Air  of 
either  f>arty,  brings  with  him  a  bottle  of  whiskey  to  thef  gatheifng.- 
Aftei^'this  second  edition  of  matrimonial  hilarity ,  the  brid^  and 
groom  proceed  quietly  to  their  home,  and  foSrgetdn^  all  at  onoa 
their  roniahtic  frolic,  settle  quietly  down  to  the  ordinary  oocu^tioiia 
of  life. 

We  may  conclude  this  ]E>dralleI  by  stating,  that  through  tfaSe  whde 
circle  of  habitudes  there  is,  between  the  Irish  and  Scottish  inhabkanttf 
of  the  county  of  London-Derry^  this  remarkable  distictibki ;  tlie  Iridl 
are  in  all  things  led  by  their  h^rts,«-^-in  most  things  the  Scotch  are 
guided  by  thehr  heads.  Afid  this  is  true  even  in  matters  appataiofing 
to  a  future  life;  thus,  for  exampie,  if  you  question  two  persons  of 
these  different  persuasions,  going  on  Sunday,  each  to  his  i^eapective. 
place  of  worship,  th^  Catholic  will  tell  yoQ  ^M  am  going  to  prayers/' 

the  dissenter  will  answer  ^^  I  am  going  to  siermofiT'-i-^hat  n  t^ 

...  • 

say,  the  one  lafys  the  emplimis  «f  d^otsm  oh  su^lication  and  peni-' 
tence,  the  other  on  iaehtA  and  morid  instruction.  .      ' 

From  these  contrasted  sketches,  let  this  inferend^  be  .deduced: 
wh6evjer  ^ould  rally  a  population  of  Catholic  Iriah,  must  carry  thi^m 
along/  by  their  feelings;  of  honour  and  of  courage :  whoever  would 
direct  a  p^ple  of  Protestant  dissenteirs^  must  persua^  tbe»^  il|€t 
ar^jpuMefhta  6^ 

The  thi!rd  classiticattori  of  the  irthabitants  .withia  thfs  ciwnfy  |a  of 
those  professing  the  teJigion  xxf  the  ttate.  Th^  sencestpta  of .  tb^M 
bdn^  English,  had  an  early  advantage  over  the  other ,  ccrfont^iq^ 
and  still  greater  ovei^  the  nativeatL  They  came  from  a  ooufi^f  in 
which  social  coiftfoQrts  were  then  comparatively  advaAoed.  it  ia 
therefore  by  no  me^^  reinavkable^  that  the  traces  of  thi«  a^peiiioriQf 
should  to  this  dayafppear  in  thc^  d widUngs,  plaiitiu|^,  orcbarda»  inid 
gardenfs,  of  ancieht  date. 

In  the  pertonal  appearanee  of  thia  part  of  our  people^  soma  |iavf 
remarked,  that  tihey  hafve  fesa  of  subserviency  than  the  Iriah^  andlOM 
of  sullenness  thhn  the  Scottish.   If  thia  befealfytfae.caae»k:woiiki 


'Dot' be  difficult  to  assign  a  cause  without  pretension  to  any  natural 

•  ^iupunriority .  They  who  are  conscious  of  privilege  and  power, 
-frcMii  that,  same  feeling,  will  bear  themselves  erect;  and  they  who 
liperceive  an  acknowledged  deference  in  the  manners  of  others,  Jn 

that  very  perception,  are  invited  to  an  aflfable  and  courteous  deport- 
ment    Compared  with  each  of  the  other  inhabitants,  the  English 
settlers  have  some  things  intermediate. 
i  ! //With  the  Catholic  they  partake  of  a  cheerful  temperament;  like 

*  htsi,  their  leanings  are  generally  to  the  side  of  aristocracy,  and  their 
observances  towards  existing  power.     In  religion  they  admit,  with 

.  him,  an  established  prelacy,  a  sacerdotal  subordination,  ceremonies, 
.and  sacraments,  a  consecrated  church,  an  ancient  liturgy;  with  him 
llso,  they  willingly  receive  the  embellishments  of  human  arts  into 
the  temples  of  the  Deity. 

With  the  Protestant  dissenter  they  have  also  points  of  contact  and 
relation ;  like  him,  they  pray  in  a  language  understood  ;  they  hold, 
with  him,  an  abolished  superstition,  a  retrenched  ceremonial,  the 
spirit  of  reformation,  a  disdain  of  priestcraft,  and,  above  all,  an 
abhorrence  of  foreign  influence  and  of  papal  assumptions.  As  to 
social  congeniality,  with  their  fellow  Protestants  there  seems  to  be, 
in  most  things,  an  undistinguishable  intercourse  and  conformity. 

From  this  view,  it  might  seem  to  be  the  providential  allotment 
of  the  established  religion  to  afford,  on  every  side,  the  facilities  of 
amity  and  approach.  How  happy  might  it  then  appear  to  the  more 
contrasted  persuasions,  that,  both  in  regard  to  others  and  themselves, 
neither  of  them  are  empowered  to  put  into  effect  that,  which  each 
might  consider  its  own  appointed  duty. 

If,  from  the  numerous  designations  of  Protestant  dissenters,  the 
paramount  restraint  of  a  state  religion  was  utterly  withdrawn,  how 
soon  must  they  proceed  from  separation  to  schism,  and  again,  from 
schism  to  separation ;  and  how  fearfully  would  this  revive  the  wrath 
of  times  too  bitter  to  be  forgotten  ! 

If  to  the  Catholic  the  power  was  for  a  day  entrusted,  that  very  day 

Cc 
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must  jfiat  a  sequence  of  calamity,  ending  our  misfoQrtidMb  ottly  to 
commence  their  own.  To  the  acts  of  religious  pride  would  tfueceed 
the  acts  of  political  humiliation ;  and  under  the  bloody  feet  of  con- 
tending chieftains,  would  be  4rampled  down,  perhaps  for  e?«T,  all 
hope  of  popular  privil^e-~all  chance  of  social  improYemennC. 

It  might  appear,  therefore,  that,  in  this  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  there  exists  a  mixture  of  variances,  from  which  the  meatiest 
artist  might  produce  a  discord.  At  the  same  'time,.  I  trust,  it  will 
equally  appear,  that  agreements  may  be  found,  from  whidi  a.  master's 
touch  may  draw  focth  harmony. 

The  attitude  of  the  state  religion-^the  depression  of  internal  prt- 
tensions-^and  the  external  relations  of  the  civilised  world^^--all  to- 
gether seem  to  announce,  for  the  works  of  bemgnity  towards  Ireland, 
that  **  now  is  the  accepted  time^^now  is  the  day  of  satoationf^ 
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CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  DIVISION,  TOWNS, 
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Civil  Divisions. 

Ik  respect  to  the  general  and  political  arrangment  of  the  kingdom, 
the  county  of  Londoh-Derry  is  in  the  north-western  circuit. 

As  to  internal  and  civil  division,  it  is  distinguished  into  four 
baronies,  and  one  half  barony,  viz.  ist.  the  barony  of  Tyrkeeren, 
(  anciently  Anaght ) ;  «nd.  the  barony  of  Kenaght,  ( anciently*  Oiracht 
O'Cathan);  3rd.  the  barony  of  Loughinshollen  (anciently  Oniel- 
land;  a  part  of -f  Tir-owen) ;  4th.  the  half  barony  of  Coleraine  (an- 
O'Gathan's  country.)  To  these  are  added  the  city  and  liberties  of 
London-Derry,  and  the  town  and  liberties  of  Coleraine.  The  dis- 
trict attached  as  an  estate  to  the  government  of  the  fort  of  Culmore, 
though  not  within  the  liberties  of  Derry,  is  by  prescription  ^nd 
courtesy,  subject  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor,  whose  authority 
therein  has  never  been  disputed  nor  opposed. 

Within  these  precincts  are  contained  a  city,  two  boroughs,  several 
tcrwns,  and  many  villages.  Of  these  we  propose  to  enter  on  the 
description,  beginning  with  the  city  of  London-Derry. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  term  "  DaheVy'  signifying  an 
oak^  with  the  addition  of  the  word  "  ^A/'  signifying  a  country. 
**  Daheragh''  (pronounced  by  the  Irish  Darra)  the  country  of 
oaks,  was,  according  to  tradition,  an  appropriate  name  for  this  dis- 
trict.    Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  appears  to  have  followed  this 

•  The  demesne  of  0*Kane. 

t  So  called,  as  being  tbe  tenritoiy  of  Owen,  or  SS^  (John)  ODiel. 


epithet  in  describing  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast  under  the  name  of 
"  Damii/'  This  circumstance  is  also  attested  by  the  name  of  the 
family  of  Innishowen,  who  possessed  the  castles  of  Derry,  Elagh, 
and  Burncranagh ;  they  were  called  Hy-Daher-teagh,  which  is  in- 
terpreted "  the^  family  of  the  mansion  of  the  oak-wood/** 

I  shall  here  submit  to  the  reader  an  extract  from  the  survey,  made 
by  Mr.  Pynnar,  shortly  after  the  plantation  of  the  county  in  the 
year  1618.  f 

"  The  city  of  London-Derry  is  now  compassed  about  with  a  very 
strong  wall,  excellently  made,  and  neatly  wrought,  being  all  of  good 
lime  ^nd  stope  ;  the  cii;c^t  wher^f  is  two  hun/dred  afi^  eigt^-^om 
perches,  a^d  tworthir^iSy,.  at  eighl|eea  C?et  to  the  p^q\l  ;  hp^^djfs  iim 
four  gates,  which,  contain  ^ghty/rfour  fpet;  and  in  ey^^pjjjaq^oi^the 
wall,  it  is  twenty-JEbur  feet^  l^^g^,  an^  si^  feet  thi9k.  TUe,f^ejf.jff»  ^ 
bdttleiipented,  but  to  twQ.9f  th|^  th^re  i$  no  g;Qing  v^^sfi  t^^i^y 
serve  to  np,  grea^t  use ;  ip^itheir  have  the3r  made  any  le^ve^  f(Sr  4^C 
gates,  but  make  two,  dra^w-bi^idges  seipre  for  two  of  *th|en^  apjj  Ifffq^^ 
portcullices  ^r  the  other  t>yo.  The  hul>yarks  are  viery  la^e^  99^ 
good,  being  in  numl^];  nine,  besides  two  half-bulwajrl^  ;^  and;  f(MC 
fopr  of  them  th/ere  may  be  four  cannons,  or  other  gre%t  {^^[G^i  d|e 
rest  are  not  alloyt  so  large,  but  these  MVi^tyery  Uttl^.  Th^ Ta|ii|0it) 
witl^  the  city  is  t\y.elve.  feet  thick  of  e^^;  all  things  ^n^*  v^i^^VRli^ 
and  substantially  done;  ss^ving  iit^xe  wa^jl^  a  hqu8e:(pthth9i.8Ql^fysBk 
to  watch  in,  and  a  centinel*h9u^e  for.  thie.  sqldiers  to«  st^^d  iVif  in  the 
night,  to  defend  them  froni  the  weath^,  which  is  mpst^  ei^tiieniftiit 
these  parts.  Since  the  last  suryey ,  thc;!^  is  b.uUlf  a  schp9l^  wj^uu^if; 
sixty-seven  feet  in  length,  and  twenty^^ftvj?  f^et^in  br^dlt^  wi^lvo 
other  small  houses ;  other  building  ther^  is  not  any  vdthJOi  ths  city. 
The  whole  number  of  houses  within  the  city,  are  mnf^tyntwo;  and 
in  them  there  are  one  hundred  and  two  families^  wb}ch'.4ur&  far  too 
few  a  number  for  the  defence  of  such;  a  circuit ;  they,  bang  scans, 
able  to  man  one  of  the  bulwarks ;  neither  is  there  room  enouerh  to 

•  This  name  is  by  the  English  ^p^l^4.an4  mmounccd  aDogbcrtj. 


m  »|>  6rie  fitiMi^  hoiise^  fnor^,  uhlefss  ihey  Will  make  Oiefn  ^s 
litdie  6s  theHrst,  iihd  haiiie  each  room  for  a  house/' 

*rh^  ba)>ltal  of  the  coiirity  iis  still  the  city  of  Londori-Derry ,  \vhich 
sfitrtds*on  an  elevatidn,  almost  ihsuldted,  beiiig  connected  vnth  the 
ccnihty  of  Ebhe^^al,  only  by  a  flat,  through  \lrhich  the  river,  to  ali 
z^p^^fahte,  fets  forttteriy  found  d  pissige; 

The  foifrn  of  the  dty  is  that  of  a  paralleldgfam,  whose  Idn^^si 
«deaf  titigt  froth  librtJi-^ast  ft)  soiith-West,  and  the  shbrtcfst,  north- 
toM  to  south-east. 

It  has  fftui-  niairt  stteei^,  within  the  walH ;  *ach  of  these  com- 
tticWcing  at  the  DiahioM,  or  pvikic  sijWrt,  terttiiriafes  at  an  ^rfch 
passing  lindet  the  \^aH  Wh*r4f  tlrt  gatcS  foftriferiy  \^ere  placed. 

The  ferigth  of  th<^  city*,  within  the  walls,  frbm  Bishop's?  gate  id 
Sffcffp-qrtay-gate,  is  14^3  feif ;  thfe  breadth,  from  Ferry-quay-gate  to 
lfctfchei*'s^gate,  is  635  fe^'. 

The  main  streets  ci*oss  it'  rig*ht  an^eis ;  the  smaller  streets  and 
lanes,  ki  general,  foltaw  th^  sanife  afi^angenient. 

The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted^  and  bordered  5y  convenient 
gfrfe^ways  of  cut  flag-stone,  but  neither  ^e  streets,  nor  t!he  roads,  are 
sufficiently  level,  to  make  the  use  of  eaiifiages  afltogefhef  6onveriient. 
Notwithstartding  this  disadvantage'  few-  toWti^  are  betteir  supplied 
with  all  kind  of  equipage  for  thfe  cftizens. 

The  public  edifices  are;  1st,  the  cathedral,  a  vetierabl^  specimen 
of  architecture,  in  the  gothic  style,  eriected  under  the  dii^ection  of  ( the 
then  governoi*,)  Sir*  John  VaughafA,'in  1633;  it  is  furnished  with  a 
good  organ,  and  a  ring  of  bells. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  under  thef  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
then  Bishop  of  Derry,  a  very  beautiful  spire,  of  cut  freeistone,  was^ 
erected  on  the  tower  of  the^  original  steeple.  Unfortunately,  the 
weight  of  this  erectiort  pressed  upon  the  gathdrin^  ardieis,  which  had 
been  sprung  within  the  old  tower  to  supjibrt  it ;  the  tower  having 
cracked  in  severar  places^,  aiid  other  damages  havihg  occurred,  its 
situation  was  rendered  precarious  and  alarming;  in  consequence,  the 
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spire,  and  the  tower,  were  both  taken  down.  At  present,  the  tower 
is  rebuilt  and  surmounted  by  Gothic  pinnacles,  the  present  Bishop 
having  liberally  contributed,  with  the  citizens,  to  the  eicpences  of  this 
erection.  The  building  which  serves  for  town-hall  and  markets 
house,  was  erected  in  1692  ;  and,  for  the  time,  may  be  considered 
as  no  mean  edifice ;  it  is  in  part  supported  on  seven  arches ;  it  con« 
tains  the  mayor's  office  (the  weigh  house,  which  was  formerly  here, 
has  been  lately  removed  to  a  more  spacious  building  outside  of  the 
city  wall.)  In  this  building  are  still  retained  a  guard  room  and  a 
meal  market;  above  these  are  the  courts  of  justice;  the  business  of 
the  Crown  being  held  in  that  called  the  Town-hall.  The  Grand  Jury 
finding^  this  building  by  much  too  confined  for  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  a  }K>pulous  county,  during  the  time  of  assizes,  have  com* 
menced  a  new  court-house  on  a  much  more  extended  and  eligible 
plan,  from  an  Athenian  model,  furnished  by  an  ingenious  and  skilful 
architect,  Mr.  Boden.  It  is  now  partly  erected,  and  will  ornament 
the  left  side  of  the  principal  street,  nearly  facing  the  Bishop^s  palace. 
Outside  of  the  gate  leading  from  this  street  stands  the  jail ;  the 
architecture  is  in  the  castle  style  mixed  with  the  Gothic  The 
materials  are  quarry-stone  and  free-stone. 

There  are  also  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a 
Seceding  meeting-house,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  all  which  are 
respectable  in  appearance. 

A  public  theatre  has  also  been  erected ;  but  in  a  confined  part  of 
the  city.  The  private  houses  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  moat  other 
provincial  capitals. 

The  magazine,  which  is  bomb  proof,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty. 

A  linen  hall,'  and  shambles,  may  be  added  to  the  number  of  cjc* 
venient  erections.  The  quays  also  with  the  wharfs  and  warehouses 
would  do  credit  to  any  commercial  establishment.  But  the  greatest 
ornament  o(  London-Derry  is  the  bridge,  of  which  a  description 
shall  be  given  in  its  due  place. 
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The  walls  of  Derry ,  once  its  strength,  are  now  its  ornament ;  they 
form  the  mall  and  parade.  They  are  frequented  by  all  ranks  and 
ages  of  the  city,  and  afford,  from  various  points  of  view,  an  extended 
prospect,  reaching  along  the  winding  channel,  the  expanding  basin, 
and  the  jutring  banks  of  the  river.  To  render  this  landscape  per- 
fectly beautiful,  wood  only  is  required. 

The  episcopal  palace,  was  erected  about  fifty  years  past :  During 
the  late  rebellion,  it  was  converted  into  a  barrack;  but  has  been 
repaired,  not  long  since,  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  is  now 
a  residence,  which,  in  respect  of  accommodation,  is  not  easily  sur- 
passed. The  intericH*  has  been  so  modelled  and  improved,  as  to  afford 
apartments  of  reception,  suited  to  the  dignified  hospitality  which 
becomes  that  high  station.  To  the  expences  of  this,  which  were  in 
part  furnished  by  the  government  of  Ireland,  his  Lordship  con- 
tributed with  his  accustomed  munificence* 

Among  the  public  edifices,  without  the  walls,  the  first  in  vicinity, 
and  not  the  last  in  value,  is  the  Poor-school.  This  very  appropriate 
building  was  commenced  and  finished,  a  few  years  past,  by  the 
Bishop,  who,  to  this  as  to  all  other  enterprises  for  the  public  good, 
was  no  sparing  benefactor :  His  Lordship  contributed  towards  the 
erection  ^^3^5-  ^^'^  <£^^-  P^^  annum,  in  aid  of  the  master's  salary. 
This  school  is  erected  on  ground  allotted  out  of  his  Lordship's  own 
demesne.  It  is  qn  the  foundation  which  is  commonly  known  as  that 
of  Erasmus  Smyth ;  the  Board,  who  preside  over  this  institution, 
bestowed  towards  the  building  £qTS.9  and  towards  the  salary  of  the 
master  and  mistress  £fio.  per  annum.  It  is  designed  to  give  suit- 
able  education  to  the  children  of  the  poorer  ranks,  without  any  regard 
to  religious  distinctions.  During  six  days  of  the  week,  the  pupils, 
are  instructed  together,  according  to  one  general  and  approved 
system ;  on  the  forenoon  of  Saturday,  those  belonging  to  different 
persuasions  are  enjomed  to  attend,  each  to  his  respective  minister^ 
or  to  some  other  by  him/authorised,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  re- 
ligious ipsmicticm. 

Dd 


Next  to  the  Poor-school  stands  the  Infirmary,  which  is  an  exten- 
sive and  ornamental  building :  the  following  extract  may  give  some 
idea  of  its  value  in  the  first  year  of  its  erection,  and  its  utility  ever 
since  has  been  encreasing. 

Transferred  from  the  old  infirmary,  -  -  55 1 

Admitted  since,  -  -  -  -         -        97  j^^^ 

Cured  41— relieved  9,  -  -  -  •        5^ 

Discharged,.         -  -  -  -  -  15 

Died,  -  -  •  -  -  -        y 

^       .   -   ^t    1         r  Lunatics  and  hospital  patients,  «o  1  « 
Remain m the house{  .,      j-/?  >^V8o-  %*;% 

[  Aged  and  mfirm,        -         r    50]  ^ 

It  is  supported  by  private  subscription  and  by  grants  from  the 
Grand  Jury. 

The  an  dent  school-house  stands  within  the  walls;  it  w^ 
erected,  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  as  a  free  gramniar-schooL 
It  was  then  endowed  with  a  salary  by  the  Irish  Society  and  the 
corporation  of  London-Deny,  to  indenmify  the  master  for  the  clas- 
sical tuition  of  poor  scholars.  Afterwards,  when  Bishop  Hopkins 
had  conferred  a  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  books  and  ma- 
nuscripts for  the  benefit  of  his  diocese,  an  apartment  was  assigned 
te  this  library  in  the  school-house :  The  clergy  then  became  contri- 
butors to  the  support  of  the  master,  in  his  character  of  librarian ; 
and  their  patronage,  with  that  of  the  succeeding  bishops,  being  of 
more  consideration  than  that  of  the  former  benefactors,  in  process 
of  time,  the  institution  changed  its  title  to  that  of  Diocesan  school. 

During  a  long  time,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  attention  paid 
to  the  advancement  of  this  school,  by  the  principal  landlords  of  the 
county,  (the  Irish  Society,  and  twelve  chief  Companies  of  London.) 
This  neglect  appears  to  have  arisen  originally,  from  an  opposition, 
as  to  claims  of  property,  between  the  Bishops  of  Derry  and  thctse 
Incorporations ;— a  circumstance  so  much  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
since  the  co-operation  of  their  joint  patronage,  as  it  is  most  likely, 
would  otherwise  have  been  directed  towards  ian  institution  intimately 
connected  with  their  respective  obligations. 


It  had  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint  that  the  ancient  school- 
house  was  not  only  inconvenient,  in  its  original' plan^  but  still  more 
so,  by  its  situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  city  unavoidably  crowded  arid 
confined,  as. being  situated  within  the  walls  of  a  fortification.  Not- 
withstanding the  evidence  of  this  disadvantage,  it  was  not  until  very 
lately,  through: the  zealous  advocacy  of  the  present  Bishop,  that  funds 
were  acquired  for  removing  the  school  to  a  more  suitable  situation. 

At  present,  a  school-house,  spacious  and  well  arranged,  has  becfn 
erected  in  an  airy  and  healthful  site,  on  a  beautiful  bank  of  the  river 
Foyle,at  the  distance  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city. 
The  school  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  (August 
1814,)  under  the  presidency  of  my  most  amiable  and<  learned  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Knox. 

The  funds  for  this  erection  have  been  obtained,  in  part  from  the 
sale  of  the  old  school-house  and  grounds;  partly  from  donations 
received  from  the  Hon.  the.  Irish  Society,  and  from  certain  of  the 
London  Companies;  and  in  a  great  part  also  from^  the  grants,  as 
voted  at  different  as^zes,  by  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  county.  To 
these  contributions  the  Bishop  led  the  way,  at  first  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  at\e.  thousand  pounds,  to  whichv  out  of  the  same  ( which  in 
truth  can  hardly  be  called  a  ^r/vo/^)  purse^  more  than  an  equal  sum 
has  since  been  added. 

The  annual  support  of  the  institution  is  derived  from  the  followingt 
subscriptions:  viz.  the  Hon.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  <£ioo. ;  the 
Hon.  the  Irish  Society  <£iso. ;  the  worshipful  Companies  of  Mercers' 
^105.;  of  Grocers  ^100.;  of  Drapers  <£  100.;  of  Fishmongers  iJioo.;. 
of  Skinners  ^100.;  of  Ironmongers  ,£60.  The  Corporation  of 
London-Derry  ^o.  The  Companies  of  the  Grocers  and  Salters 
have  each  been  benefactors  to  the  amount  of  <£200.  The  same 
amount  has  also  been  received  from  an  highly  respected  individual, 
^Mr.  Harvey  of  London.  Certain  of  the  minor  Companies  also  con- 
tribute annually:  viz.  of  Brewers  <£i8.;  of  Carpenters  ,£10.;  of 
Cooks  ^10. ;  of  Pewterers  £$. ;  of  Barbers  £$. 
These  yearly  contributions  are  to  be  thus  applied : 

To  the  licad  master,  on  accdunt  of  his  saperinteDdiDg  tUe  eddcatioD  of  all  such 
poor  children  as  may  be  duly  recommeodttly  ...  £i(Xi 


Brought  over^  -     *       «.         j^lOO 

To  the  second  master,  with  board  and  lodgii^^  and  also  half  a  guinea  entrance 

money  from  each  papil  not  on  the  foundation,  -  -  -  •     150 

To  the  classical  assbtant,  with  board  and  lodging,  ...  loo 

To  the  English,  reading,  and  mercantile  assistant,  with  /'SO.  per  annum  allowed  in 

lieu  of  boarding,  ...  -  *  150 

To  the  founding  of  eight  exhibitions,  each  amounting  to  jC40.  per  annufi,  in  fiiTOiir 

of  eight  such  students  as  shall  have  distinguished  themselves  during  their  progress 

through  the  school,  *  -  -  -  -  320 

£B20 

To  complete  the  school-house  and  its  attendant  establishments, 
will  require,  as  it  has  been  estimated,  the  sum  of  <£205o.  The 
amount  received  is  iJii,3«7. ;  the  debt  will  amount  to  £^yg3.;  and 
the  entire  expenditure  will  be  <£i4,iso. 

Within  the  school-house  a  spacious  library  is  now  fitting  up,  which 
will  contain  the  ancient  collection :  Other  suitable  books,  with  globes, 
maps,  and  instruments,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  will  soon  ba  added 
A  benefaction  of  jgioo.  has  been  lately  received  by  the  Bishop,  from 
James  Alexander,  Esq.  of  London  ;  which  has  been  already  applied 
to  this  purpose. 

Besides  the  Free-school,  there  are  several  others  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  private  masters :  and  for  the  tuition  of  young  ladies, 
there  are  within  the  city  two  boarding  schools.  All  these  are  main- 
tained with  respectability. 

Those  of  a  charitable  description  are — the  Blue  school,  wrth  an 
house  for  the  master,  mistress,  and  pupils,  within  the  walls,  and  a 
salary  for  a  master  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor. 

A  school  for  poor  girls,  entirely  and  in  all  respects,  originated, 
supported,  and  superintended,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Knox,  lady  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. 

A  second  school,  for  girls,  under  the  protection  and  management 
of  Miss  Hennis,  a  truly  pious  and  benevolent  lady,  who  devotes  her 
time  and  attentions  to  this  work  of  charity. 

A  repository  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  female  manufactures,  to 
be  disposed  of  for  charitable  purposes ;  the  superintendants  of  which 
are  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Knox,  Lady  Hill,  and  other  principal  ladies  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood. 
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A  charitable  Loan  Association,  established  by  the  Lord  Bishop,  of 
whose  utility,  during  the  times  of  dearth  and  scarcity,  the  following 
extract  is  sufficient  proof : 

Claimants.   In  Family. 

1st  Year,  ending  January  5,  1810,  -    253         1249 
sd  Year,  ending  January    8,1811,-    2i«  1013 

Sd  Year,  ending  January  14,  i8i«,    -  237         1096 


3358 


Sum  lent* 
£819 

708 

768 


£2295 


702 

At  G)leraine  is  another  foundation  for  a  free-school,  with  an 
endowment  and  an  house,  granted  by  the  Irish  Society. 

Besides  these,  which  appertain  to  the  greater  towns,  there  are 
many  other  schools  established  through  the  county.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Gouldsbury,  Rector  of  Cumber,  has  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smyth,^  through  the  representations  of  the  Bishop,  grants 
of  ^£300.  and  £qo.  per  annum,  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of 
which  mention  is  made,  in  respect  to  the  poor  school  of  London* 
Derry. 

At  Newtown-Limavady,  the  Rev.  Mr;  Tfaackery  has  succeeded 
in  erecting  another  school,  by  means  of  (Aie  same  assistance. 

Mr.  Babington,of  Grocers'-Hall,  has  also  obtained  a  similar  grant, 
to  which  the  worshipful  Company  of  Grocers  have  contributed  jgioo. 
with  permission  to  convey  over  two  acres  of  their  estate,  at  the 
instance  of  their  tenant,  in  perpetual  trust,  for  the  uses  cl*  this  school. 
The  worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers  have  also  granted  an  aid. 
Mr.  Babington  has  added  to  these  public  benefactions,  with  his 
wonted  liberality. 

At  Kilrea,  the  worshipful  Company  of  Mercers  have  authorised 
Mr.  Stewart,  their  tenant,  to  allocate  two  acres  of  their  estate,  on 
which  a  school-house  has  been  erected.  To  this  endowment  the  Com* 
pany  has  added  a  donation  of  jg200.  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smyth 
has  contributed  £600.  for  the  building,  with  £60.  per  annum  for  the 


^  The  Audior  was  among  the  first  to  apply  for  similar  aid  Wwards  hia  extensive  and 
ipuloiis  parish  j  but  hitherto  mthout  success. 
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master  and  mistress.  This  institution  has  been  brought  to  its  [Present 
promising  state  through  the  exertions  of  the  Bishop ;  and  it  is  now 
under  the  zealous  superintendance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waddy,  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Kilrea. 

Every  rector  of  a  parish  is  under  obligation  to  allow,  at  the  least, 
forty  shillings  per  annum,  to  one  Protestant  school-master,  for 
teaching  the  children  of  the  poor,  within  his  parish.  Besides  these, 
there  may  be  found  private  schools,  in  every  populous  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  still,  much — very  much,  is  defective.  There  is  need  of 
masters  of  a  better  qualification — there  is  need  of  donations  of  Well 
chosen  books— there  is  need  of  the  introduction  of  improved  systems 
of  teaching. 

Sunday  schools  have  been  commenced,  but  are  now,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  declining. 

Bible  societies  are  established,  and  books  eagerly  sought  aftar  by 
the  people;  thete  are  two  branches  at  present ;  the  one  is  iminedi<- 
ately  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  Londcm, 
through  the  Kishop ;  the  other,  is  more  intermediately  allied  to  the 
same,  through  the  Belfast  branch  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Sodety. 


Coleraine. 

The  etymology  of  this  name  is  by  some  said  to  be  "  Cml-rathen^" 
i.e.  the  comer  of  fern,  (alluding  to  the  abundance  of  this  -phmt, 
which  may  have  been  growing  on  Mount  Sandel  arid  the  nefghbouiv 
ing  warrens ; )  or,  as  it  appears  more  likely  to  met  it  is  derivable 
from  "  Cuil^-ratk-ean,*'  which  means  the  bend  ofthf  river  with  Ut^  fort, 
alluding,  as  I  take  it,  to  the  winding  of  the  river  between  Mount 
Sandel  and  the  Cranagh ;  both  of  which  seem  to  have  been  anciently 
strong  holds,  as  well  as  the  site  of  the  old  castle  which  stood  in  the 
demesne  of  Jackson  Hall. 

Under  the  government  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  Coleraine  was  chosen 
as  the  place  for  the  intended  chief  city  of  the  county ^  which  in  con- 


sequence  was  called  after  its  name ;  it  was  before  this,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Tir-cahan,  or  O'Kane's  *  land. 

I  presume,  that  it  will  he  interesting  to  many  readers,  to  learn  the 
following  account  of  the  state  of  this  town,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
surveyed  by  Mr.  Pynnar. 

•  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Foyle,  extending  to  the  Bann,  which  was  originally  denq- 
minated  Cathan-aght,  or  the  territory  of  (yCahan,  the  principal  families  were  ofthose  now 
caUed  the  O'Kanes,  who  were  a  branch  and  feudatory  of  O'Neil.  The  chief  residence 
was  on  the  beautifiil  bank  of  the  Roe^  now  called  the  Deer-park ;  the  site  is  well  known, 
and  even  the  ruins  of  the  strongly  posted  castle  were  lately  discernible;  it  was  on  the  jut  of 
a  perpendicular  rock,  hanging  over  the  river,  and  nearly  100  feet  high.  On  the  land-side,  the 
defence  consisted  of  a  moat;  the  terrace,  orchards,  and  pleasure  grouiids  may  yet  be  traced : 

^<  In  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled^ 
,  ,  ,  *f"-'... 

*^  And  still  where  many  a  garden  flow'r  grows  wild* 

Respecting  the  last  noted  personages  of  this  faEniIy»  there  is  a  curious  anecdote. 

'^  The  Duchess  t>f  Buckingham,  being  then,  aftct  heir  first  widowhood,  married  to  the 
Eari  of  Antrim,  had  raised  1000  men  among  her  h»d^  yeomanry  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
in  aid  of  King  Charles  the  First.  The  deputy.  Lord  Wentworth^  had  directed  her  Grace 
to  have  these  recruits  marched  by  the  route  of  limavady.  In  passing  through  this  village, 
curiosity  induced  her  Grace  to  visit  the  wife  of  0*Cahan,  whose  castle  had  been  demo-  * 
lished,  and  himself  banished.  In  the  midst  of  this  half-rumed  edifice  was  kindled  a  fire  of 
briinches.  The  window  casements  were  stuffed  with  straw,  to  keep  o^the  rigours  of  the 
season.  Thus  lodged  the  aged  wife  of  O'Cuhan :  she  was  found,  by  her  noble  visitant, 
sitting  on  her  bent  hams  in  the  smoak,  atid  wrapt  in  a  blanket.'' 

It  appears,  that  O'Cahan  was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone  and  his  accomplices. 
Montgomery,  Bishop  of  Derry,  relates  a  story,  of  O'Cahan  having  offered  his  services,  to 
detect  some  lands  belonging  to  the  see,  which  Tyrone  bad  got  into  his  hands ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  a  process  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  at  the  bishop's 
suk  in  this  affiiir,  Tyrone  began  to  suspect,  that  O'Cahan,  who  was  privy  to  the  plan  for  a 
general  insurrection  of  Ulster,  had  betrayed  him ;  on  which  suspicion  0*Neil  fled,  an.  1607* 

O'Cahan,  being  himself  seized,  forfeited  his  estates.  ^^  But  the  king  and  council  wrote 
leniently  to  the  deputy  to  bring  him  to  conformity,  by  shaking  the  rod  over  him."  This 
letter  is  dated  January,  1607.  Yet,  in  another,  dated  November  following,  they  say, 
"  But  for  'O'Cahan,  whom  we  find  you  have  imprisoned,  we  like  the  course  you  have 
taken  with  him,  and  allow  also  very  well  of  your  ptecing  bis  mm  in  the  coll^."  What 
became  of  thia  sen,  does  not  appear*  I  have  heard  that  he  passed  into  France.  -  Several 
of  the  family,  at  the  planting  of  the  coupty,  were  settled  quietly  among  the  other  unat* 
tainted  native  freeholders. 
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''  The  town  of  Coleraine  is  at  the  same  state  as  it  was  at  the  last 
survey;  there  are  but  three  houses  added  more  to  the  building^,. 
which  are  done  by  other  men ;  only  the  city  hath  allowed  them 
twenty  pounds  a  piece  towards  their  building.  That  part  of  the  town, 
which  is  unbuilt,  is  so  extreme  dirty,  that  no  man  is  able  to  go  in  it^ 
and  especially  that,  which  should,  and  is  accounted  to  be  the  market 
place.  The  walls  and  ramparts,  built  of  sods,  and  filled  with  earth, 
do  begin  to  decay  very  much,  and  to  moulder  away ;  for  the  ram*- 
parts  are  so  narrow,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  stand,  and  the 
bulwarks  are  so  exceedingly  little,  that  there  cannot  be  placed  any 
piece  of  artillery^  if  occasion  were.  There  are  two  small  ports, 
which  are  made  of  timber  and  boards,  and  they  serve  for  houses  for 
the  soldiers  to  watch  in.  This  town  is  so  poorly  inhalnted,  that  there 
are  not  men  enough  to  man  the  sixth  part  of  the  walL'^ 

Modem  Coleraine  is  still  the  second  town  in  the  county,  at  t9 
extent  and  importance.  The  incorporation  consists  of  twelve  aider* 
men,  one  of  whom  is  annually  elected  mayor,  and  twenty-four 
burgesses.  Strictly  speaking,  the  original  Burg  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bann ;  but  we  usually  account  that  part,  called 
Captain-street,  with  the  suburb  of  Killowen,  as  appertaining  to  the 
town  itself.  With  this  additicm,  we  may  reckon,  from  the  upper 
gate  of  Jackson  Hall  of  the  termination  beyond  the  King's-gate,  t 
street  whose  length  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  None  of  the 
transverse  streets  is  of  any  considerable  length,  except  that  called 
the  Gaol-street,  with  its  continuation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  original  town,  as  it  seems  to  have  be^ 
laid  out  in  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Pierrot,  stood  the 
public  square,  or  market  place.  This  is  still  preserved  witb 
some  regularity,  excepting  as  to  the  height  of  the  houses;  those 
of  modem  erection  being  higher  than  those  on  the  orighud  pla% 
some  of  which  latter  are  yet  in  preservation.  These  andeptr 
houses  were  built  in  what  is  called  cage-work;  the  intersticser 
were  filled  up  with  wicker  knd  clay ;  some  of  which  I  have  vei]f 


yery  lately  fleen  in  perfect  preservation.  According  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  these  houses  had  projecting  pent-ways,  which  are  now 
for  the  most  part  removed. 

In  Coleraine  there  is  an  excellent  regulation  of  the  shambles*  The 
bell  rings  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  fore-noon,  which  is  the  summons 
for  the  butchers  to  bring  in  their  meat ;  at  nine  it  rings  again,  after 
which  no  more  meat  is  admitted.  Before  the  Union,  this  town  re- 
turned two  members ;  since  that,  it  sends  one  member  to  parliament«r 

Newtown-LJmavady  is  a  neat  village ;  the  main  street  is  remark*- 
ably  spacious.  Added  to  this  circumstance,  the  improved  appear* 
ance  of  the  fine  country  around,  at  first  sight,  brings  to  recollection 
the  idea  of  no  mean  English  village  :  neither  its  church  nor  market^ 
house  are  in  any  respect  ornamental.  There  is  one  meeting-house 
in  the  town,  and  one  near  it.  This  borough  returned  two  members, 
till,  at  the  Union,  it  was  disfranchised,  compensation  being  made  to 
the.  (Mfoprietors. 

Magherafelt  is  the  next  town  of  importance  ;  it  is  in  the  proportion! 
of  the  worshipful  company  of  the  Salters,  and  is  also  the  capital  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  county.  It  contains  a  suitable  church,  and 
market-house,  which  latter  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  the  town 
9t  ihe  same  time  much  improved,  under  the  superintending  care  of 
its  present  proprietors. 

Castle-Dawson  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  fine  country ;  as  to  trade 
it  is  of  no  great  consequence.  It  contains,  however,  some  good 
houses,  built  of  stone,  together  with  the  usual  public  edifices.  Near 
to  it  stands  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Dawson,  proprietor  of  this  division 
of  Philips's  lands. 

m 

Ballaghy  is  rather  to  be  ranked  among  the  villages,  than  towns. 
It  is,  however,  the  chief  place  in  the  Vintners'  proportion,  and  has  a 
neat  parochial  church,  with  a  spire. 

Moneymore  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  description  ;the  appearance 
of  the  village  is  neat ;  lime  and  building  stone  are  both  convenient. 

Kilrea  has  been  a  town  of  rather  more  importance,  particularly 
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M  to  public  edifices.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  proporticm  belonging 
to  the  worshipful  company  of  Mercers. 

Among  the  principal  residents  in  each  of  these  three  last  men* 
tloned  villages,  are  the  gentlemen  appointed  as  agents  to  the  respec- 
tive estates. 

Dungiven  is  a  place  of  considerable  retail  trade,  with  an  extended 
district.  It  Is  seated  at  the  head  of  a  fine  valley,  capable  of  great  im- 
provement. The  tenements  in  the  old  streets  in  thorough  repair — new 
streets  with  new  buildings  completed,  and  others  planned — ^plantations 
of  forest  trees  skirting  the  town  and  gardens — ^the  residences  of  Mr. 
Ogilby  and  other  gentlemen,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  exhi* 
biting  an  air  of  comfort  and  neatness — such  are  the  appearances,which 
prove  at  first  sight, that  no  other  town  in  this  county,  has  received  mne 
useful  improvement,  from  the  hand  of  its  proprietor,  than  Dungiven* 

I  shall  not  tire  my  readers  by  a  tedious  enumeration  of  every  less 
considerable  village,  or  collection  of  houses  :  they  are  sufficiendy 
discernible  in  the  map. 

Market  Towns. 

1.  London-Derry  has  two  markets  in  the  week ;  the  piindptl  one 
is  on  Wednesday ;  there  is  a  smaller  one  for  provisions  on  Saturday, 
a.  Newtown  limavady.  7.  Moneymore. 

3.  Coleraine.  8.  Dungiven. 

4.  Kilrea.  9.  Magbera. 

5.  Castle-Dawson.  10.  Garvagh. 

6.  Magherafelt. 

Fam.-^-^c.f.  means  custom^ree. 

Jftnotty,  1 .  Cistle-Dawsoii,  c  f.  First  Thuttdtf)  M«ff; 

do.  Lissane.  IS.  Cbttrclitawa« 

4.  Moneymore,  13.  TubbermcHre^ 

12.  MagLera.  March,  S.  SwaUeragb* 

18.  Tabbermore.  '2d.  Newtown  Liumvidf. 

Febmafj,  4.  DeaarUnarUn.  do.  Tubbenliore. 
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ApfH,                 f  1.  Cutk  DMnoD^cf. 

28p  DeatrtaNurtinu 

May,  Fiist  ThuiBday,  Maff. 

Augaai,, 

2.   Castle-DawsoD. 

8.  Desartmtrtip. 

First  Thursday^  MufT. 

do,  Moneymore. 

12.  Lifsane. 

12.  Ballaghy. 

• 

do>  PortgteQone. 

do.  Coleraine. 

16.  Maghera. 

*    do.  Killow^a. 

1* 

24.  ChurchtowD. 

do.  Ldssane. 

. 

25.  Magliejafelt. 

15.  CburchtowB. 

September. 

17    Swatteragh. 

October, 

1.  DesartoNirtSa. 

24.  Garvagk. 

21.  KUra. 

25.  Portgleoooe* 

12.  M^hen. 

do.  Dungiven. 

>8.  London-Derry  city^ 

do.  Magherafelt. 

2p.  Tubbermore. 

3L  Tuhbermore. 

25.  Dungiven. 

JunCj                      1.  Castle- Dawson^  c.f. 

29.  MagherafeljU 

7.  I>esartflnaitiii. 

do.  JNcwtown  Liiiia¥9dy< 

14*  M^tenu 

November, 

1.  Chucnhtowii. 

do.  Newtown  LimaTtdy* 

5.  Garvagh. 

17*  London-Dcrry  city- 

First  Thocsday,    Muff. 

23.  Curran. 

8.  DesartmartSn. 

JiHy,                     5.  CokraiDe. 

12.  Ballaghy. 

do.  Killowen* 

do.  Ilgivqr* 

do.  Tiyadd. 

15.Jifa^be«u 

do.  Tubbennoiit. 

17.  Clandy. 

12.  NewlowQ  UmaTady. 

22.  C^rcan. 

17*  Swatteragh. 

26.  Lisflane. 

26.  Garvagh. 

Deeember, 

8.  Swottwagh. 

Bri(^es. 

The  Bridge  of  London-Derry  was  constructed  by  Lemuel  Cox  of 
Boston  in  North  America  ;  it  was  completed  in  the  space  of  thirteen 
months,  from  the  day  of  its  commencement ;  in  length  it  is  io68  feet, 
in  breadth 'forty  feet;  the  piers  consist  of  oak,  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  inches  square^  and  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  long;  the 
head  of  each  post  is  tenoned  into  a  cap^piece,  seventeen  inches  square, 
and  forty  feet  long,  supported  by  three  sets  of  girths  and  braces ; 


the  piers,  which  are  distant  from  each  other  sixteen  and  an  half  feet, 
are  bound  together  by  thirteen  string-pieces,  equally  divided  and 
transversely  bolted ;  on  the  string-pieces  is  laid  the  flooring.  To 
each  side  of  the  platform  is  affixed  a  railing,  four  and  an  half  feet 
high  ;  on  each  side  is  raised  a  broad  foot-way  to  guard  the  passen- 
gers ;  lamps  are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  bridge. 

Between  the  middle  of  the  bridge  and  the  end  next  to  the  city,  a 
turning  bridge  has  been  constructed,  in  place  of  the  draw  arch, 
which  was  the  original  plan  :  the  necessity  for,  this  arises  out  of  the 
claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  Strabane  to  a  free  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  greatest  depth  of  the  river,  at  low  water,  is  thirty-one  feet, 
and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

During  the  thaw,  which  succeeded  to  the  severe  frost  and  deep 
snows  of  last  spring,  a  vast  body  of  ice  was  brought  down  by  tor- 
rents, occasioned  by  the  melted  snows,  and  pressed  against  the  bridge 
in  masses  too  large  to  pass  between  the  piers ;  in  consequence  the 
ice  accumulated  to  the  height  of  the  railing,  and  urged  by  an  exces- 
sive flood  and  windj  carried  away  a  considerable  part  of  the  bridge* 
To  repair  this  damage,  the  corporation  of  the  city,  ( at  whose  expence 
it  had  been  erected )  have  had  recourse  to  the  borrowing  of  a  large 
sum  from  the  Government  of  Ireland ;  and  hence  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  toll  has  been  thought  needful,  by  which  the  tax,  though 
lowered  in  some  cases  affecting  the  poor,  has  been  augmented  chiefly 
by  an  increase  on  carriages  and  carts  of  great  burthen. 

This  bridge  was  opened  for  foot  passengers  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1790,  and  in  the  following  spring,  carriages,  &c.  passed 
over.  Along  one  side  of  the  bridge,  by  means  of  strong  iron  pipes, 
the  water  which  supplies  the  city  has  been  conducted  from  a  basin 
situated  sufficiently  high,  on  the  eastern  bank,  to  command  the  most 
elevated  of  the  streets. 

A  bridge,  on  the  same  plan,  has  been  constructed  over  the  Bann, 
opposite  Agivey  :  it  is  now  much  neglected  and  out  of  repair. 

Others  somewhat  on  the  same  model,  but  diminutives,  have  been 


Igid  across  rapid  rivers»  where  stone  bridges  had  often  been  attempted 
ivithout  success.  But  for  such  situations,  without  doubt,  that  con^ 
$truction  is  the  best,  which  is  hung  over  the  channel,  by  braces  and 
banisters  without  any  piers; 

The  bridge  of  Coleraine  ov^r  the  Bann,  is  of  wood  and  stone ;  the 
flooring,  spur-pieces,  and  railing  of  wood.  Over  the  flooring  lays  a 
bed  of  gravel,  and  pavement  over  this.  It  is  greatly  improved  of 
late,  and  is  now  an  ornament  to  the  fine  scenery,  for  which  this  town 
and  neighbourhood  are  justly  admired. 

Among  our  stone  bridges,  that  of  Kilrea,  over  the  Bann,  is  on  the 
greatest  scale ;  that  of  Toom,  erected  by  the  late  Lord  O'Neil,  is  too 
usefully  connected  with  London«»Derry  to  be  unnoticed.  It  was  built 
under  an  act  of  parliament,  conferring  the  toll  on  Lord  O'Neil,  and 
is  an  erection  equally  beautiful  and  solid.  Besides  this,  are  many 
others  of  respectable  appearance,  through  the  county. 
.  There  is  a  neat  bridge  over  the  Roe  at  Newtown :  it  consists  of 
9tone  arches  railed  with  timber.  In  the  same  class  we  may  account 
the  bridges  over  the  same  river  at  Dungiven;  and  at  Castle-Da wson, 
another  handsome  bridge  over  the  Mayola  river :  other  bridges  of 
smaller  size  are  extremely  numerous,  and  kept  in  good  order, 
through  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

State  of  Roads,  &c. 

The  old  roads  of  this  county  have  the  faults  of  all  their  contem- 
poraries, before  the  secret  was  discovered,  that  it  is  frequently  a 
shorter,  and  always  an  easier  Way,  to  pass  round  the  base,  than  to 
climb  over  the  summit.  The  foot-path  was  followed  by  the  bridle-^ 
roading;  to  this  the  slide-^at*  track  succeeded;  and  from  the  slow 
succession  of  improvements,  in  a  district,  which  the  linen  trade  alone 
has  rescued  from  poverty,  it  was  much  easier  to  mend  a  bad  road, 
than  to  originate  a  good.  In  various  parts  of  the  county,  great 
improvements  are  going  on,  especially  on  the  mail-coach  line.  Sjime 
consist  in  levelling  hills,  and  filling  hollows  with  the  materials  i 
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others  in  wideiiiii^  and  Btrai^htenmg ;  and  others,  ( than  wlifi^  none 
ean  be  more  useful)  in  opening  new  communf cations,  tiin>ugh  dis* 
tricts  hitherto  savage,  but  which  may  become  profitable  and  dviiised. 

If  the  communications  from  one  district  of  the  county  to  another, 
by  tnean$  of  i|HibIic  roads,  had  been  orrgmally  laid'  out  by  skilfed  sur- 
veyors, it  would  have  required  no  engineering  proficierKy  1i>  haire 
found  a  near,  and  comparatively  level  track,  from  the  mid^dftstrict  <rf 
the  Bann  to  London-Derry,  through  the  pass  of  Glen-Uilerm.  The 
road  by  Newtown  leads  too  f^r  to  the  north ;  that  by  Dut^ven  ii 
equally  out  of  the  way  to  the  south ;  by  crossing  the  rivet  Roe,  in 
some  intermediate  part,  you  might  pass  the  base  of  Loughermore^ 
on  dther  side,  if  on  the  north*west,  then  by  the  Knceketiduns  to 
Ballykelly,  and  then  fall  in  upon  the  main  road.  If  on  the  soutii- 
east,  then,  the  course  might  either  fall  in  with  the  unfinished  line  ci 
Muldonagh,  under  the  hill  of  Lettermoyer,  and  ^  join  the  excellent 
new  line  towards  Derry,  as  no^  altered  from  Lady  Cook's  <astle ; 
or  otherwise,  it  might  pass  Glen-conway  and  Slaght*-manus,  to  join 
at  Upper  BamtoUoght  bridge,  and  thence  to  the  north  of  £^bh4)ec, 
by  Tamnarfeagh,  Ochil,  and  Ltsmacarrol.  Into  this  line  might  be 
received  all  the  new  roads,  which  are  now  in  direction  from  the  ^eoaat 
of  Lough  Foyle  southwards,  through  the  high  countries  hkheito  left 
without  the  benefit  of  any  suitable  communication. 

In  pursuing  any  one  of  thfeise  pkns  for  more  direct  openings, 
between  the  above  named  places,  the  commttnicatkm  witii  Belfast 
would,  at  the  same  time^  be  shortened  and  improved ;  and  a  Une, 
almost  entirely  level,  could  be  passed,  evet%  through  the  mtHmtanious 
districts,  which  line  would  opm  a  new  country  for  lmplt)Vemeiit, 
and  would  conduct  by  ah  agreeable,  instead  of  a  (^*eary  soetMitf; 
and  together  with  all  these  advamagies,  it  would  shorten  tlie  iroute 
ftom  Garvagh  to  Loiidon-Derry  by  at  least,  one  fourth  of  the^Aiatance. 

The  new  linfe  opened  through  Glenshane^between  the  sauth-«asrtera 
and  north«westem  futrt  t>f  the  county,  is  of  great  utifiqr.  That 
V9kkh  has  been  «veciited  (h>m  N.  T.  Limavady  to  Coleraine,  has 


been  badly  laid  out,  on  the  Kenaght  side,  and  is  carried  by  much  too 
high  ;  it  should  run  frpm  the  bridge  of  ^,  T.  ^imav^y  in  a  direct 
line,  passing  behind  Streeve  through  Derrybeg  and  Dunmore,  and 
there  fall  in  with  the  present  line,  through  Maycosquin ;  or  should 
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branch  off  to  the  south  of  the  other  line,  which  how  passes  through 
the  great  bog  near  Colerainfe. 

By  far  the  most  judicious  among  recent  fmprovemehts,  ik  that 
executed,  according  to  Mr.  Adheson's  plan,  between  the  towntonds 
of  Brackfield  and  Fauney,  on  the  road  leading  from  Dungiven  to 
London -Derry. 

The  opening,  by  means  of  a  road  from  Feeny  towards  fiallyna- 
icreai,  has  been  remitted  for  sevteral  years.  It  seems  tb  have  be^n 
begun  without  a  due  concert  between  the  proprietors ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoJ>ed,  that  these  misunderstandihgs  will  yield  to  the  convictions  of 
public  utility. 

it  has  always  appeared  to  itty  view,  that  the  road  from  the  bridge, 
oh  the  eastern  avenue,  should  follow  a  course  similar  to  that  on 
the  western;  that  is  to  say^  it  should  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
level  of  the  river;  this  would  lead  hf  Gransha,  instead  of  passing 
ah  ascent  which  is  steep,  in  going  from,  and  somewhat  dangerous, 
in  returning  to,  the  ^ater-side  of  Londoh-Derry. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  roads,  by  suggesting  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Grand  Juries,  that  it  might  be  well,  if  no  new  line 
should  receive  their  fiat,  which  had  not  been  surveyed  by  their  own 
appointment ;  and  which  had  hot  been  afterwards,  in  a  report  sanc- 
tioned by  themselves,  either  refuted  or  approved. 

If  all  the  assessments  were  judiciously  expended,  and  if  the  persons 
employed  were  of  approved  skill  and  integrity,  great  as  is  the  Amount 
df  our  county  taxation,  strll  there  would  be  more  cause  to  be 
satisfied  than  there  is  to  repine.  Everi  as  things  are  now  adminis- 
tered, it  may  be  said,  in  general^  that  few  counties,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  had  more  cross  lines  opemd ;  afid  in  none  are 
the  direct  public  roads  kept  1h  better  condition.   " 


' '  ' '     .  '      •  ■  •     r 


Brought  over,  -     '       .         i^lCK) 

To  the  second  master,  with  board  and  lodging,  and  also  half  a  guinea  entrance 

money  from  each  popil  not  on  the  foundation,  -  -  -  -     150 

To  the  classical  assistant,  with  board  and  lodging,  ...  loO 

To  the  English,  reading,  and  mercantile  assistant,  with  ^50.  per  annum  allowed  in 

liou  of  boarding,  .  -  -  -  .  150 

To  the  founding  of  eight  exhibitions,  each  amounting  to  jC40.  per  annuib,  in  faYOor 

of  eight  such  students  as  shall  have  distinguished  themselves  during  their  progress 

through  the  school,  -  -  -  -  -  320 

To  complete  the  school-house  and  its  attendant  establishments, 
will  require,  as  it  has  been  estimated,  the  sum  of  ^£2050.  The 
amount  received  is  .£ii,3«7. ;  the  debt  will  amount  to  £^yg3.;  and 
the  entire  expenditure  will  be  <£i4,i8o. 

Within  the  school-house  a  spacious  library  is  now  fitting  up,  which 
will  contain  the  ancient  collection :  Other  suitable  books,  with  globes, 
maps,  and  instruments,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  will  soon  ba  added. 
A  benefaction  office,  has  been  lately  received  by  the  Bishop,  from 
James  Alexander,  Esq.  of  London  ;  which  has  been  already  applied 
to  this  purpose. 

Besides  the  Free-school,  there  are  several  others  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  private  masters :  and  for  the  tuition  of  young  ladies, 
there  are  within  the  city  two  boarding  schools.  All  these  are  main- 
tained with  respectability. 

Those  of  a  ch^iritable  description  are — the  Blue  school,  with  an 
house  for  the  master,  mistress,  and  pupils,  within  the  walls,  and  a 
salary  for  a  master  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor. 

A  school  for  poor  girls,  entirely  and  in  all  respects,  originated^ 
supported,  and  superintended,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Knox,  lady  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. 

A  second  school,  for  girls,  under  the  protection  and  management 
of  Miss  Hennis,  a  truly  pious  and  benevolent  lady,  who  devotes  her 
time  and  attentions  to  this  work  of  charity. 

A  repository  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  female  manufactures,  to 
be  disposed  of  for  charitable  purposes ;  the  superintendants  of  wUch 
are  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Knox,  Lady  Hill,  and  other  principal  ladies  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood. 


Acharitable  Loan  Association,  established  by  the  Lord  Bishop,  of 
vhose  utility,  during  the  times  of  dearth  and  scarcity,  the  following 
extract  is  sufficient  proof : 

ClaimanU» 

ist  Year,  ending  January  5,  1810,  -  353 
2d  Year,  ending  January  8,  1811,  -  212 
Sd  Year,  ending  January  14, 1812,    -  237 


In  Family* 
1249 
1013 

1096 


3358 


Sum  lent' 
£819 

708 

768 


£2295 


702 

At  Coleraine  is  another  foundation  for  a  free-school,  with  an 
endowment  and  an  house,  granted  by  the  Irish  Society. 

Besides  these,  which  appertain  to  the  greater  towns,  there  are 
many  other  schools  established  tlirough  the  county.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Gouldsbury,  Rector  of  Cumber,  has  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smyth,^  through  the  represratations  of  the  Bishop,  grants 
of  ;€30o.  and  ^30.  per  annum,  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of 
which  mention  is  made,  in  respect  to  the  poor  school  of  London* 
Deny. 

At  Newtown-Iimavady,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thackery  has  succeeded 
in  erecting  another  school,  by  means  of  (he  same  assistance. 

Mr.  Babington,of  Grocers'-Hall,  has  also  obtained  a  similar  grant, 
to  which  the  worshipful  Company  of  Grocers  have  contributed  ^100. 
with  permission  to  convey  over  two  acres  of  their  estate,  at  the 
instance  of  their  tenant,  in  perpetual  trust,  for  the  uses  of  this  school. 
The  worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers  have  also  granted  an  aid. 
Mr.  Babington  has  added  to  these  public  benefacticms,  with  his 
wonted  liberality. 

At  iCilrea,  the  worshipful  Company  of  Mercers  have  authorised 
Mr.  Stewart,  their  tenant,  to  allocate  two  acres  of  their  estate,  on 
which  a  school-house  has  been  erected.  To  this  endowment  the  Com- 
pany has  added  a  donation  of  jg20o.  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smyth 
has  contributed  ^£600.  for  tlie  building,  with  £80.  per  annum  for  the 

^  The  Aafhor  was  among  the  first  to  apply  for  similar  aid  towards  his  extensive  and 
populous  parish ;  but  hitherto  mthout  success. 


master  and  mistress.  This  institution  has  been  brought  to  its  |ireftent 
promising  state  through  the  exertions  of  the  Bishop ;  and  it  is  now 
under  the  zealous  superintendance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waddy,  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Kilrea. 

Every  rector  of  a  parish  is  under  obligation  to  allow^  at  the  least, 
forty  shillings  per  annum,  to  one  Protestant  school-master,  for 
teaching  the  children  of  the  poor,  within  his  parish.  Besides  these, 
there  may  be  found  private  schools,  in  every  populous  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  still,  much — very  much,  is  defective.  There  is  need  of 
masters  of  a  better  qualification— there  is  need  of  donations  of  Well 
chosen  books«-»there  is  need  of  the  introduction  of  improved  systems 
of  teaching. 

Sunday  schools  have  been  commenced,  but  are  now,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  declining. 

Bible  societies  are  established,  and  books  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  people;  there  are  two  branches  at  present ;  the  onie  is  iminedi^ 
ately  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  LondoD, 
through  the  Bishop ;  the  other,  is  more  intermediately  allied  to  the 
same,  through  the  Belfast  branch  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society. 


»    •  I 


Coleraine. 

The  etymology  of  this  name  is  by  some  said  to  be  "  CmlHrathen^** 
i.e.  the  comer  of  fern,  (alluding  to  the  abundance  of  this  -plant, 
which  may  have  been  growing  on  Mount  Sandel  arid  the  neighbouF- 
ing  warrens;)  or,  as  it  appears  more  likely  to  me,  it  is  derivable 
from  "  CuH-rath-^an/'  which  means  the  bend  of  the  river  with  ihe  fort, 
alluding,  as  I  take  it,  to  the  winding  of  the  river  between  Motoit 
Sandel  and  the  Cranagh ;  both  of  which  seem  to  have  been  anctoitly 
strong  holds,  as  well  as  the  site  of  the  old  castle  which  stood  in  the 
demesne  of  Jackson  Hall. 

Under  the  government  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  Coleraine  was  chosen 
as  the  place  foir  the  intended  cliief  city  of  the  county^  which  in  ccm* 
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sequence  was  called  after  its  name ;  it  was  before  this^  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Tir-cahan,  or  O'Kane's  *  land. 

I  presume,  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  many  readers,  to  learn  the 
following  account  of  the  state  of  this  town,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
surveyed  by  Mr.  Pynnar. 

*  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Foyle,  extending  to  the  Bacn,  which  was  originally  denq- 
urinated  Cathan-aght^  or  the  territory  of  O'Cahan,  the  principal  families  were  ofthose  now 
caUed  the  O^Kanes^  who  were  a  branch  and  feudatory  of  O^Neil.  The  chief  residence 
was  on  the  beautiful  bank  of  the  Roe^  now  called  the  Deer-park ;  the  site  is  well  known^ 
and  even  the  ruins  of  the  strongly  posted  castle  were  lately  discernible ;  it  was  on  the  jut  of 
a  perpendicular  rock,  hanging  over  the  river,  and  nearly  100  feet  high.  On  the  land-side,  the 

defence  consisted  of  a  moat;  tlie  terrace,  orchards,  and  pleasure  grounds  may  yet  be  traced : 

■  ■      .  •     ■ 

*  -  •  ■  • 

.  **  In  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
*^  And  still  where  many  a  garden  flowV  grows  wild. 

Respecting  the  last  noted  personages  of  this  family,  there  is  a  curious  anecdote. 

*^  The  Duchess  t)f  Buckingham,  being  then,  after  heir  fint  widowhood,  married  to  tfie 
Earl.of  Antrim,  had  raised  1000  men  among  her  lordr* yeomanry  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
iu  aid  of  King  Charles  the  First.  The  deputy.  Lord  Wentworth,  had  directed  her  Grace 
to  have  these  recruits  marched  by  the  route  of  limavady.  In  passing  through  thb  village, 
curiosity  induced  her  Grace  to  visit  the  wife  of  0*Cahan,  whose  castle  had  been  demo-  * 
lished,  and  himself  banished.  In  the  midst  of  this  half-riiined  edifice  was  kindled  a  fire  of 
brtinches.  The  window  casements  were  stufied  with  straw,  to  keep  off  the  rigours  of  the 
season.  Thus  lodged  the  aged  wife  of  O'dthan :  she  was  found,  by  her  noble  visitant, 
sittmg  on  her  bent  hams  in  the  smoak,  aiid  wrapt  in  a  blanket.'' 

It  appears,  that  O'Caban  was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone  and  his  accomplices. 
Mon^omcry,  Bishop  of  Deny,  relates  a  story,  of  O'Cahan  having  offered  his  services',  to 
detect  some  lands  belonging  to  the  see,  which  Tyrone  had  got  into  his  hands ;  and  that» 
in  consequence  of  a  process  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin^  at  the  bishop's 
suit  in  d)is  affiiir,  Tyrone  began  to  suspect,  that  O'Cahan,  who  was  privy  to  the  plan  for  a 
general  insurrection  of  Ulster,  had  betrayed  him ;  on  which  suspicion  0*Neil  fled,  an.  1607* 

P*Cahan,  being  himself  seized,  forfeited  his  estates.  ^'  But  the  king  and  council  wrote 
leniently  to  the  deputy  to  bring  him  to  conformity,  by  shaking  the  rod  over  him."  This 
letter  is  dated  January,  1607.  Yet,  in  another,  dated  November  following,  they  say, 
*'  But  for  'O'Cahan,  whom  we  find  you  have  imprisoned,  we  like  the  course  you  have 
taken  vrith  him,  and  allow  also  very  well  of  your  placing  bis  son  in  th^  collie."  What 
became  of  tbk  sen,  docs  not  appear*  I  have  heard  that  he  passed  into  France.  -  Seyertl 
of  the  family,  at  the  planting  of  the  coupty,  were  settled  quietly  among  the  other  unat- 
tainted  native  freeholders. 
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'*  The  town  of  Coleraine  is  at  the  same  state  as  it  was  at  the  last 
survey;  there  are  but  three  houses  added  more  to  the  biulding*,. 
which  are  done  by  other  men ;  only  the  city  hath  allowed  them 
twenty  pounds  a  piece  towards  their  building.  That  part  of  the  town, 
which  is  unbuilt,  is  so  extreme  dirty,  that  no  man  is  able  to  go  in  it, 
and  especially  that,  which  should,  and  is  accounted  to  be  the  market 
place.  The  walls  and  ramparts,  built  of  sods,  and  filled  with  earthy 
do  begin  to  decay  very  much,  and  to  moulder  away ;  fw  the  ram* 
parts  are  so  narrow,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  stand,  and  the 
bulwarks  are  so  exceedingly  little,  that  there  cannot  be  placed  any 
piece  of  artillery,  if  occasion  were.  There  are  two  small  ports, 
which  are  made  of  timber  and  boards,  and  they  serve  for  houses  for 
the  soldiers  to  watch  in.  This  town  is  so  poorly  inhabited,  that  there 
are  not  men  enough  to  man  the  sixth  part  of  the  walL"^ 

Modem  Coleraine  is  still  the  second  town  in  the  county,  as  to 
extent  and  importance.  The  incorporation  consists  of  twelve  alder-^ 
men,  one  of  whom  is  annually  elected  mayor,  and  twenty-^four 
burgesses.  Strictly  speaking,  the  original  Burg  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bann ;  but  we  usually  account  that  part,  called 
Captain-^street,  with  the  suburb  of  Killowen,  as  appertaining  to  the 
town  itself.  With  this  addition,  we  may  reckon,  from  the  upper 
gate  of  Jackson  Hall  of  the  termination  beyond  the  ICng's-gate, « 
street  whose  length  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  None  of  the 
transverse  streets  is  of  any  considerable  length,  except  that  called 
the  Gaol^treet,  with  its  continuation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  original  town,  as  it  seems  to  have  be^ 
laid  out  in  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  stood  the 
public  square,  or  market  place.  This  is  still  preserved  with 
some  regularity,  excepting  as  to  the  height  of  the  houses;  those 
of  modem  erection  being  higher  than  those  on  the  original  pla% 
some  of  which  latter  are  yet  in  preservatk>n.  These  anciepit 
houses  were  built  in  what  is  called  cage-work;  the  interstioee 
were  filled  up  with  widker  imd  clay ;  some  of  which  I  have  veiy 


yery  lately  aeen  in  perfect  preservation.  According  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  these  houses  had  projecting  pent- ways,  which  are  now 
for  the  most  part  removed. 

In  Coleraine  there  is  an  excellent  regulation  of  the  shambles.  The 
bell  rings  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  fore-noon,  which  is  the  summons 
for  the  butchers  to  bring  in  their  meat ;  at  nine  it  rings  again,  after 
which  no  more  meat  is  admitted.  Before  the  Union,  this  town  re- 
turned two  members ;  since  that,  it  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 

Newtown-Limavady  is  a  neat  village ;  the  main  street  is  remark- 
ably spacious.  Added  to  this  circumstance,  the  improved  appear- 
ance of  the  fine  country  around,  at  first  sight,  brings  to  recollection 
the  idea  of  no  mean  English  village  :  neither  its  church  nor  market^ 
house  are  in  any  respect  ornamental.  There  is  one  meeting-house 
in  the  town,  and  one  near  it.  This  borough  returned  two  members^ 
till,  at  the  Union,  it  was  disfranchised^  compensation  being  made  to 
the  proprietors. 

Magherafelt  is  the  next  town  of  importance ;  it  is  in  the  proportiori 
of  the  worshipful  company  of  the  Salters,  and  is  also  the  capital  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  county.  It  contains  a  suitable  church,  and 
market-house,  which  latter  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  the  town 
9t  the  same  time  much  improved^  imder  the  superintending  care  of 
its  present  proprietors. 

Castle-Da wson  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  fine  country ;  as  to  trade 
it  is  of  no  great  consequence.  It  contains,  however,  some  good 
houses,  built  of  stone,  together  with  the  usual  public  edifices.  Near 
to  it  stands  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Dawson,  proprietor  of  this  division 
of  Philips's  lands. 

Ballaghy  is  rather  to  be  ranked  among  the  villages,  than  towns. 
It  is,  however,  the  chief  place  in  the  Vintners'  proportion,  and  has  a 
neat  parochial  church,  with  a  spire. 

Moneymore  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  description  ;the  appearance 
of  the  village  is  neat ;  lime  and  building  stone  are  both  convenient. 

Kilrea  has  been  a  town  of  rather  more  importance,  particularly 

Ee 
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M  to  public  edifices.  It  is  the  cajMtal  Of  the  proportkm  belonging 
to  the  worshipful  company  of  Mercers, 

Among  the  principal  residents  in  each  of  these  three  last  men- 
tioned villages,  are  the  gentlemen  appointed  as  agents  to  the  respec- 
tive estates. 

Dungiven  is  a  place  of  considerable  retail  trade,  with  an  extended 
district.  It  Is  seated  at  the  head  of  a  fine  valley,  capable  of  great  im- 
provement. The  tenements  in  the  old  streets  in  thorough  repair — new 
streets  with  new  buildings  completed,  and  others  planned — ^plantations 
of  forest  trees  skirting  the  town  and  gardens — ^the  residences  of  Mr. 
Ogilby  and  other  gentlemen,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  exhi- 
biting an  air  of  comfort  and  neatness — such  are  the  appearances,which 
prove  at  first  sight,  that  no  other  town  in  this  county,  has  received  more 
useful  improvement,  from  the  hand  of  its  proprietor,  than  Dungiven. 

I  shall  not  tire  my  readers  by  a  tedious  enumeration  of  every  less 
considerable  village,  or  collection  of  houses  :  they  are  sufficiendy 
discernible  in  the  map. 

Market  Towns. 

1.  London-Derry  has  two  markets  in  the  week;  the  principal  one 
is  on  Wednesday ;  there  is  a  smaller  one  for  provisions  on  Saturday, 
a.  Newtown  Dmavady.  7.  Moneymore. 

3.  Coleraine.  8.  Dungiven, 

4.  Kilrea.  9.  Maghera. 

5.  Castle-Dawson.  10.  Garvagh. 

6.  Magherafelt. 

Fmn.-^c.f.  means  custom^free. 

Jftnoaiy,  1 .  Cistle-Dtfrsoii,  c  t  First  HiundAjr,  Mmffl 

do.  Liflsane.  19.  Cburchtowiu 

4.  Moneymore,  IS.  Tubbermore* 

12.  MagLera.  March,  8.  SwaUeragh. 

18.  Tubbermore.  2d.  NewtownLimtva^. 

Febmarjy  4.  Desartmartin.  do.  Tabbermoie. 
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Mqr,  Fiist  Thuisdafp  Muff. 

8.  Desartmtrtin. 
do.  Moneymore. 
12.  Ballaghy. 
do.  Coleraine. 
•    do.  KUlow^D. 
do.  Lissane. 
15.  ChurchtowB. 
17    Swatteragh. 

24.  Garvagb. 

25.  Portgleoone* 
do.  Dungiven. 
do.  Magherafelt. 
31.  Tubbermore. 

June^  1.  Castle- Dawson^  c.f. 

7*  DetartRnartio. 

14*  Mf^enu 

do.  Newtown  LimaTtdy* 

17*  London-Derry  city* 

23.  Currao. 
Jdly^  5.  Coleraine. 

do.  Killowen. 

do.  TryacU. 

do.  Tubbenaowe. 

12.  Newtown  lima^ady. 

17*  Swatteragh. 

26.  Garvagfa. 


88^  Desarlnwtiiu 
Auguat^.        2.   Castle-Daw800» 
First  Thursday^  Muff. 

12.  Lifsane. 

do*  Portgtenone* 

16.  Magfaera* 

24.  Cburchtown. 

25.  Magherafelt. 
September. 

Oetober,  1.  DesartONirtin. 

12«  Magbesa, 

)8.  London*Derry  city^ 

2p.  Tubbermore. 

25.  Dungiven. 
29.  Magherafelit. 
do.  iNcwtown  LimaiOHlf « 

1.  ChusahtowH. 
5*  Garvagh. 
First  Thursday,    Muff. 

8.  Desartmartin. 
12.  Ballaghy. 

do.  fIgiYqr* 
15^.  Mb^^beou 

17.  Clandy. 
22.  CiiOBO. 

26.  Lissane. 
December^     3.  Swatttragh. 


Novembir^ 


Bridges. 

The  Bridge  of  London-Derry  waj  constructed  by  Lemuel  Cox  of 
BostoB  ill  North  America  ;  it  was  completed  in  the  space  of  thirteen 
months^  frojB  the  day  of  its  commencement ;  in  length  it  is  io68  feet, 
in  breadth -forty  feet;  the  piers  consist  of  oak,  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  inches  square^  and  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  long;  the 
head  of  each  post  is  tenoned  into  a  cap-piece^  seventeen  inches  square, 
and  forty  feet  long,  supported  by  three  sets  of  girths  and  braces ; 


the  piers,  which  are  distant  from  each  other  sixteen  and  an  half  feet, 
are  bound  together  by  thirteen  string-pieces,  equally  divided  and 
transversely  bolted ;  on  the  string-pieces  is  laid  the  flooring.  To 
each  side  of  the  platform  is  affixed  a  railing,  four  and  an  half  feet 
high  ;  on  each  side  is  raised  a  broad  foot-way  to  guard  the  passen- 
gers ;  lamps  are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  bridge. 

Between  the  middle  of  the  bridge  and  the  end  next  to  the  city,  a 
turning  bridge  has  been  constructed,  in  place  of  the  draw  arch, 
which  was  the  original  plan  :  the  necessity  for.  this  arises  out  of  the 
claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  Strabane  to  a  free  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  greatest  depth  of  the  river,  at  low  water,  is  thirty-one  feet, 
and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

During  the  thaw,  which  succeeded  to  the  severe  frost  and  deep 
snows  of  last  spring,  a  vast  body  of  ice  was  brought  down  by  tor- 
rents, occasioned  by  the  melted  snows,  and  pressed  against  the  bridge 
in  masses  too  large  to  pass  between  the  piers ;  in  consequence  the 
ice  accumulated  to  the  height  of  the  railing,  and  urged  by  an  exces- 
sive flood  and  wind,  carried  away  a  considerable  part  of  the  bridges 
To  repair  this  damage,  the  corporation  of  the  city,  ( at  whose  expence 
it  had  been  erected  )  have  had  recourse  to  the  borrowing  of  a  large 
sum  from  the  Government  of  Ireland ;  and  hence  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  toll  has  been  thought  needful,  by  which  the  tax,  though 
lowered  in  some  cases  affecting  the  poor,  has  been  augmented  chiefly 
by  an  increase  on  carriages  and  carts  of  great  burthen. 

This  bridge  was  opened  for  foot  passengers  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1790,  and  in  the  following  spring,  carriages,  &c.  passed 
over.  Along  one  side  of  the  bridge,  by  means  of  strong  iron  pipes, 
the  water  which  supplies  the  city  has  been  conducted  from  a  ba^ 
situated  sufficiently  high,  on  the  eastern  bank,  to  command  the  most 
elevated  of  the  streets. 

A  bridge,  on  the  same  plan,  has  been  constructed  over  the  Bann, 
opposite  Agivey  :  it  is  now  much  neglected  and  out  of  repair. 

Others  somewhat  on  the  same  model,  but  diminutives,  have  been 


Isid  across  rapid  rivers*  where  stone  bridges  had  often  been  attempted 
without  success.  But  for  such  situations,  without  doubt,  thatcon'^ 
$truction  is  the  best,  which  is  hung  over  the  channel,  by  braces  and 
banisters  without  any  piers. 

The  bridge  of  Colerisdne  ov^r  the  Bann,  is  of  wood  and  stone ;  the 
flooring,  spur-pieces,  and  railing  of  wood.  Over  the  flooring  lays  a 
bed  of  gravel,  and  pavement  over  this.  It  is  greatly  improved  of 
late,  and  is  now  an  ornament  to  the  fine  scenery,  for  which  this  town 
and  neighbourhood  are  justly  admired. 

Among  our  stone  bridges,  that  of  Kilrea,  over  the  Bann,  is  on  the 
greatest  scale ;  that  of  Toom,  erected  by  the  late  Lord  O'Neil,  is  too 
usefully  connected  with  London-?Derry  to  be  unnoticed.  It  was  built 
under  an  act  of  parliament,  conferring  the  toll  on  Lord  O'Neil,  and 
is  an  erection  equally  beautiful  and  solid.  Besides  this,  are  many 
others  of  respectable  appearance,  through  the  county. 

There  is  a  neat  bridge  over  the  Roe  at  Newtown  :  it  consists  of 
9tone  arches  railed  with  timber.  In  the  same  class  we  may  account 
the  bridges  over  the  same  river  at  Dungivea;  and  at  Castle-Da wson, 
another  handsonde  bridge  over  the  Mayola  river:  other  bridges  of 
smaller  size  are  extremely  numerous,  and  kept  in  good  order, 
through  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

State  of  Roads,  &c. 

The  old  roads  of  this  county  have  the  faults  of  all  their  contem- 
poraries, before  the  secret  was  discovered,  that  it  is  frequently  a 
shorter,  and  always  an  easier  way,  to  pass  round  the  base,  than  to 
climb  over  the  summit.  The  foot-path  was  followed  by  the  bridle-- 
roading;  to  this  the  slide-^of*  track  succeeded;  and  from  the  slow 
succession  of  improvements,  in  a  district,  which  the  linen  trade  alone 
has  rescued  from  poverty,  it  was  much  easier  to  mend  a  bad  road, 
than  to  originate  a  good.  In  various  parts  of  the  county,  great 
improvements  are  going  on,  especially  on  the  mail-coach  line.  Sjime 
consist  in  levelling  hills^  and  filling  hollows  with  the.  materials .( 


master  and  mistress.  This  institution  has  been  brought  to  its  |ire&ent 
promising  state  through  the  exerticms  of  the  Bishop ;  and  it  is  now 
under  the  zealous  superintendance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waddy,  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Kilrea. 

Every  rector  of  a  parish  is  under  obligation  to  allow,  at  the  least, 
forty  shillings  per  annum,  to  one  Protestant  school-master,  for 
teaching  the  children  of  the  poor,  within  his  parish.  Besides  these, 
there  may  be  found  private  schools,  in  every  populous  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  still,  much — very  much,  is  defective.  There  is  need  of 
masters  of  a  better  qualification--*-there  is  need  of  donations  of  Well 
chosen  books— there  is  need  of  the  introduction  of  improved  systems 
of  teaching. 

Sunday  schools  have  been  commenced,  but  are  now,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  declining. 

Bible  societies  are  established,  and  books  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  people;  thete  are  two  branches  at  present ;  the  onie  is  immedi<- 
ately  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  Londob, 
through  the  Bishop ;  the  other,  is  more  intermediately  allied  to  the 
same,  through  the  Belfast  branch  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Sockty. 


Coleraine. 

The  etymology  of  this  name  is  by  some  said  to  be  " 
i.e.  the  corner  of  fern  ^  (alluding  to  the  abundance  of  this  'plant, 
which  may  have  been  growing  on  Mount  Sandel  arid  the  neighbour? 
ing  warrens ; )  or,  as  it  appears  more  likely  to  me,  it  is  derivable 
from  "  Cuit-rath-ean/'  which  means  the  bend  qfthf  river  with  ike  fort, 
alluding,  as  I  take  it,  to  the  winding  of  the  river  between  Mount 
Sandel  and  the  Cranagh ;  both  of  which  seem  to  have  been  ancSently 
strong  holds,  as  well  as  the  site  of  the  old  castle  which  stood  in  the 
demesne  of  Jackson  Hall. 

Under  the  government  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  Coleraine  was  chosen 
as  the  place  for  the  intended  cliief  city  of  the  county » which  in  ccm* 


sequence  was  called  after  its  name ;  it  was  before  this^  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Tir-cahan,  or  O'Kane's  *  land, 

I  presume,  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  many  readers,  to  learn  the 
following  account  of  the  state  of  this  town,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
surveyed  by  Mr.  Pynnar. 

•  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Foyle,  extending  to  the  Bann,  which  was  originally  denq. 
urinated  Cathan-aght,  or  the  territory  of  O'Cahan,  the  principal  families  were  of  those  now 
caUed  the  O'Kanes^  who  were  a  branch  and  feudatory  of  O'NeU.  The  chief  residence 
was  on  the  beantifnl  bank  of  the  Roe^  now  called  the  Deer-park ;  the  site  is  well  known^ 
and  even  the  ruins  of  the  strongly  posted  castle  were  lately  discernible;  it  was  on  the  jut  of 
a  perpendicular  rock^  hanging  over  the  river^  and  nearly  100  feet  high.  On  the  land-side^  the 
defence  consisted  of  a  moat;  the  terrace^  orchards^  and  pleasure  grounds  may  yet  be  traced : 

.  '^  In  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
*^  And  still  where  many  a  garden  flowV  grows  wild.'* 

Respecting  the  last  noted  personages  of  this  family,  there  is  a  curious  anecdote. 

'^  The  Duchess  t)f  Buckingham,  bemg  then,  after  heir  first  widowhood,  married  to  tfie 
Earl  of  Antrim,  had  raised  1000  men  among  her  lord'* yeomanry  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
in  aid  of  King  Charles  the  First  The  deputy.  Lord  Wentwonh,  had  directed  her  Grace 
to  have  these  recruits  marched  by  the  route  of  Limavadjr.  In  passing  through  thb  village^ 
curiosity  induced  her  Grace  to  visit  the  wife  of  0*Cahan,  whose  castle  had  been  demo-  * 
lished,  and  himself  banished.  In  the  midst  of  this  half-ruined  edifice  was  kindled  a  fire  of 
brtinches.  The  window  casements  were  stufied  with  straw,  to  keep  off  the  rigours  of  the 
season.  Thus  lodged  the  aged  wife  of  O'Cdum :  she  was  found,  by  her  noble  visitant^ 
sitting  on  her  bent  hams  in  the  smoak,  atid  wrapt  in  a  blanket.'' 

It  appears,  that  O'Caban  was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone  and  bis  accomplices. 
Montgomery,  Bishop  of  Deny,  relates  a  story,  of  O'Cahan  having  offered  his  services',  to 
detect  some  lands  belonging  to  the  see,  which  Tyrone  had  got  into  his  hands ;  and  that» 
in  consequence  of  a  process  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin^  at  the  bishop's 
suit  in  this  affiiir,  Tyrone  began  to  suspect,  that  O'Cahan,  who  was  privy  to  the  plan  for  a 
general  insurrection  of  Ulster,  had  betrayed  him ;  on  which  suspicion  0*Neil  fled,  an.  1607* 

P*Cahan,  being  himself  seized,  forfeited  his  estates.  '^  But  the  king  and  council  wrote 
leniently  to  the  deputy  to  bring  him  to  conformity,  by  shaking  the  rod  over  him."  This 
letter  is  dated  January,  1607*  Yet,  in  another,  dated  November  following,  they  say^ 
'^  But  for  'O'Cahan,  whom  we  find  you  have  imprisoned,  we  like  the  course  you  have 
taken  vrith  him,  and  allow  also  very  well  of  your  placing  bis  son  in  th^  coll^."  What 
became  of  this  sen,  does  not  appear.  I  have  heard  that  he  passed  into  France.  -  Several 
of  the  family,  at  the  planting  of  the  coupty,  were  settled  quietly  among  the  other  unat- 
tainted  native  freeholders. 


Cso8  3 

''  The  town  of  Coleraine  is  at  the  same  state  as  it  was  at  the  last 
survey;  there  are  but  three  houses  added  more  to  the  building,, 
which  are  done  by  other  men ;  only  the  city  hath  allowed  them 
twenty  pounds  a  piece  towards  their  building.  That  part  of  the  town, 
which  is  unbuilt,  is  so  extreme  dirty,  that  no  man  is  able  to  go  in  it, 
and  especially  that,  which  should,  and  is  accounted  to  be  the  market 
place.  The  walls  and  ramparts,  built  of  sods,  and  filled  with  earth, 
do  begin  to  decay  very  much,  and  to  moulder  away ;  for  the  ram* 
parts  are  so  narrow,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  stand,  and  the 
bulwarks  are  so  exceedingly  little,  that  there  cannot  be  placed  any 
piece  of  artillery,  if  occasion  were.  There  are  two  small  ports, 
which  are  made  of  timber  and  boards,  and  they  serve  for  houses  for 
the  soldiers  to  watch  in.  This  town  is  so  poorly  inhabited,  that  there 
are  not  men  enough  to  man  the  sixth  part  of  the  walL'^ 

Modem  Coleraine  is  still  the  second  town  in  the  county,  as  te 
extent  and  importance.  The  incorporation  consists  of  twelve  alder* 
men,  one  of  whom  is  annually  elected  mayor,  and  twenty-four 
burgesses.  Strictly  speaking,  the  original  Burg  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bann ;  but  we  usually  account  that  par^  called 
Captain-^street,  with  the  suburb  of  Killowen,  as  appertaining  to  the 
town  itself.  With  this  addition,  we  may  reckon,  from  the  upper 
gate  of  Jackson  Hall  of  the  termination  beyond  the  King'a-gate, « 
street  whose  length  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  None  of  the 
transverse  streets  is  of  any  considerable  length,  except  that  called 
the  Gaol-street,  with  its  continuation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  original  town,  as  it  seems  to  have  be^ 
laid  out  in  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  stood  the 
public  square,  or  market  place.  This  is  still  preserved  with 
some  regularity,  excepting  as  to  the  height  of  the  houses;  those 
of  modem  erection  being  higher  than  those  on  the  original  pla% 
some  of  which  latter  are  yet  in  preservatk>n.  These  ancient 
houses  were  built  in  what  is  called  cage-work;  the  interstices 
were  filled  up  with  widker  imd  clay ;  some  of  which  I  have  veij 


yery  lately  aeen  in  perfect  preservation.  According  to  thefashioq 
of  the  day,  these  houses  had  projecting  pent- ways,  which  are  now 
for  the  most  part  removed. 

In  Coleraine  there  is  an  excellent  regulation  of  the  shambles.  The 
bell  rings  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  fore-noon,  which  is  the  summons 
for  the  butchers  to  bring  in  their  meat ;  at  nine  it  rings  again,  after 
which  no  more  meat  is  admitted*  Before  the  Union,  this  town  re- 
turned two  members ;  since  that,  it  sends  one  member  to  parliament* 

Newtown-Limavady  is  a  neat  village ;  the  main  street  is  remark- 
ably spacious.  Added  to  this  circumstance,  the  improved  appear- 
ance of  the  fine  country  around,  at  first  sight,  brings  to  recollection 
the  idea  of  no  mean  English  village  :  neither  its  church  nor  market^ 
house  are  in  any  respect  ornamental.  There  is  one  meeting-house 
in  the  town,  and  one  near  it.  This  borough  returned  two  members^ 
till,  at  the  Union,  it  was  disfranchised ,  compensation  being  made  to 
the  proprietors. 

Magherafelt  is  the  next  town  of  importance ;  it  is  in  the  proportiori 
of  the  worshipful  company  of  the  Salters,  and  is  also  the  capital  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  county.  It  contains  a  suitable  church,  and 
market-house,  which  latter  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  the  town 
9t  ihe  same  time  much  improved,  imder  the  superintending  care  of 
its  present  proprietors. 

Castle-Da wson  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  fine  country ;  as  to  trade 
it  is  of  no  great  consequence.  It  contains,  however,  some  good 
houses,  built  of  stone,  together  with  the  usual  public  edifices.  Near 
to  it  stands  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Dawson,  proprietor  of  this  division 
of  Philips's  lands. 

Ballaghy  is  rather  to  be  ranked  among  the  villages,  than  towns. 
It  is,  however,  the  chief  place  in  the  Vintners'  proportion,  and  has  a 
neat  parochial  church,  with  a  spire. 

Money  more  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  description  ;the  appearance 
of  the  village  is  neat ;  lime  and  building  stone  are  both  convenient. 

Kilrea  has  been  a  town  of  rather  more  importance,  particularly 
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M  to  pfublic  edifices.  It  is  the  caiMtal  of  the  proportion  belonging 
to  the  worshipful  company  of  Mercers. 

Among  the  principal  residents  in  each  of  these  three  last  men-* 
tioned  villages,  are  the  gentlemen  appointed  as  agents  to  the  respec- 
tive estates. 

Dungiven  \6  a  place  of  considerable  retail  trade,  with  an  extended 
district.  It  Is  seated  at  the  head  of  a  fine  valley,  capable  of  great  im- 
provement. The  tenements  in  the  old  streets  in  thorough  repair — new 
streets  with  new  buildings  completed,  and  others  planned — plantations 
of  forest  trees  skirting  the  town  and  gardens — ^the  residences  of  Mr. 
Ogilby  and  other  gentlemen,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  exhi- 
biting an  air  of  comfort  and  neatness — such  are  the  appearances,which 
prove  at  first  sight,  that  no  other  town  in  this  county,  has  received  mote 
useful  improvement,  from  the  hand  of  its  proprietor,  than  Dungiven. 

I  shall  not  tire  my  readers  by  a  tedious  enumeration  of  every  lets 
considerable  village,  or  collection  of  houses :  they  are  suffidetitly 
discernible  in  the  map. 

Market  Towns. 

1.  London-Derry  has  two  markets  in  the  week;  the  prindptl  one 
is  on  Wednesday ;  there  is  a  smaller  one  for  provisions  on  Saturday, 
a.  Newtown  Dmavady.  7.  Money  more. 

3.  Coleraine.  8.  Dungiven. 

4.  Kilrea.  g.  Maghera. 

5.  Castle-Dawson.  10.  Garvagh. 

6.  Magherafelt. 

Fmn.-^c.f.  means  tustam^free. 

Juametf,  1 .  Ctstle^DtfivoB)  c  f  Fmt  Thuftdtjr,  M«ff; 

do,  LUsane.  19,  Cbarclitawa* 

4.  Moneymore,  13*  Tubbermore* 

12.  MagLera.  March^  8.  SwaUeragh. 

18.  Tubb«*niiore.  29.  Newtown  LiiiMmi^. 

Fcbmarj,  4.  Desaitfluurtin.  do.  Tubbenmie. 
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April,  ft.  Caitk  Dsmon^e^f* 

&%«  Fiist  Thussdaj^  Muff. 

8.  Desartmtrtin. 

do.  Moneymore. 

12.  Ballaghy. 

do.  Cderaine. 

do.  KiUoweo. 

do.  Ldssane. 

15.  ChurchtowM. 

17    Swatteragh. 

24.  Garvagh* 

25.  PortgleooDe* 
do.  X^ungiven. 
do.  Magherafelt. 
31.  Tuhbermore. 

June,  1.  Castle- Dawson,  c.f. 

7*  DieaartnnartiD. 

24*  Magiienu 

do.  NewtowoLimaTady* 

17*  London-Derry  city* 

23.  Curran. 
Jifly,  5.  Cokraine. 

do.  KilIowen« 

do.  TryadU. 

do*  Tubbenaone. 

12.  Newtown  Limaiady. 

17*  Swatteragh. 

20.  Garvagb. 


2Bp  Desgrtniartii^ 
Auguaty.        2.   Castle-Dawsoo. 
First  Thursday,  Muff. 

12.  Ltfsane. 

6o,  Portgleoone* 

16.  Maghcra* 

24.  Churchtown. 

25.  Maghejrafelt. 
September. 

October,  1.  DesartoNiilSn. 

iU  Kilrai* 
12«  M^hesa* 
)8.  London-Deny  city* 
2p.  Tuhbermore. 

25.  Dungiven. 
29.  Magherafelt. 

do*  Kewtown  Limavsdf * 
1*  Chu0)htowH. 
5.  Garvagb. 
First  ThocBday,    Muff. 

8.  Desartmarfin* 

12.  Ballaghy. 

do.  Figiy^* 

15*  Maf^be^i* 

17*  Clandy. 

22.  C^n^n. 

26.  Lassane. 
December,      8.  Sw8tl!tnigh. 


Novembir^ 


Bridges. 

The  Bridge  of  London-Derry  was  constructed  by  Lemuel  Cox  of 
BostoB  in  North  America ;  it  was  completed  in  the  space  of  thirteen 
months,  froij;!  the  day  of  its  commencement ;  in  length  it  is  io68  feet, 
in  breadth 'forty  feet;  the  piers  consist  of  oak,  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  inches  square^  and  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  long ;  the 
head  of  each  post  is  tenoned  into  a  cap-piece^  seventeen  inches  square, 
and  £ony  feet  long,  supported  by  three  sets  of  girths  and  braces ; 


the  piers,  which  are  distant  from  each  other  sixteen  and  an  half  feet, 
are  bound  together  by  thirteen  string-pieces,  equally  divided  and 
transversely  bolted ;  on  the  string-pieces  is  laid  the  flooring.  To 
each  side  of  the  platform  is  affixed  a  railing,  four  and  an  half  feet 
high  ;  on  each  side  is  raised  a  broad  foot-way  to  guard  the  passen- 
gers ;  lamps  are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  bridge. 

Between  the  middle  of  the  bridge  and  the  end  next  to  the  city,  a 
turning  bridge  has  been  constructed,  in  place  of  the  draw  arch, 
which  was  the  original  plan  :  the  necessity  for,  this  arises  out  of  the 
claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  Strabane  to  a  free  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  greatest  depth  of  the  river,  at  low  water,  is  thirty-one  feet, 
and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

During  the  thaw,  which  succeeded  to  the  severe  frost  and  deep 
snows  of  last  spring,  a  vast  body  of  ice  was  brought  down  by  tor- 
rents, occasioned  by  the  melted  snows,  and  pressed  against  the  bridge 
in  masses  too  large  to  pass  between  the  piers ;  in  consequence  the 
ice  accumulated  to  the  height  of  the  railing,  and  urged  by  an  exces- 
sive flood  and  wind,  carried  away  a  considerable  part  of  the  bridge. 
To  repair  this  damage,  the  corporation  of  the  city,  ( at  whose  expence 
it  had  been  erected )  have  had  recourse  to  the  borrowing  of  a  large 
sum  from  the  Government  of  Ireland ;  and  hence  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  toll  has  been  thought  needful,  by  which  the  tax,  though 
lowered  in  some  cases  affecting  the  poor,  has  been  augmented  chiefly 
by  an  increase  on  carriages  and  carts  of  great  burthen. 

This  bridge  was  opened  for  foot  passengers  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1790,  and  in  the  following  spring,  carriages,  &c.  passed 
over.  Along  one  side  of  the  bridge,  by  means  of  strong  iron  pipes, 
the  water  which  supplies  the  city  has  been  conducted  from  a  basin 
situated  sufficiently  high,  on  the  eastern  bank,  to  command  the  most 
elevated  of  the  streets. 

A  bridge,  on  the  same  plan,  has  been  constructed  over  the  Bann, 
opposite  Agi vey  :  it  is  now  much  neglected  and  out  of  repair. 

Others  somewhat  on  the  same  model,  but  diminutives,  have  l>een 
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loid  across  rapid  rivers^  where  stone  bridges  had  often  be^  attempted 
without  success.  But  for  such  situations,  without  doubt,  that  con^ 
struction  is  the  best,  which  is  hung  over  the  channel,  by  braces  and 
banisters  without  any  piers. 

The  bridge  of  Coleraine  ov6r  the  Bann,  is  of  wood  and  stone ;  the 
flooring,  spur-pieces,  and  railing  of  wood.  Over  the  flooring  lays  a 
bed  of  gravel,  and  pavement  over  this.  It  is  greatly  improved  of 
late,  and  is  now  an  ornament  to  the  fine  scenery,  for  wWch  this  town 
and  neighbourhood  are  justly  admired. 

Among  our  stone  bridges,  that  of  Kilrea,  over  the  Bann,  is  on  the 
greatest  scale ;  that  of  Toom,  erected  by  the  late  Lord  O'Neil,  is  too 
usefully  connected  with  London-Derry  to  be  unnoticed.  It  was  built 
imder  an  act  of  parliament,  conferring  the  toll  on  Lord  O'Neil,  and 
is  an  erection  equally  beautiful  and  solid.  Besides  this,  are  many 
others  of  respectable  appearance,  through  the  county. 
;  There  is  a  neat  bridge  over  the  Roe  at  Newtown  :  it  consists  of 
9tone  arches  railed  with  timber.  In  the  same  class  we  may  account 
the  bridges  over  the  same  river  at  Dungiven;  and  at  Castle-Da wson, 
another  handsome  bridge  over  the  Mayola  river :  other  bridges  of 
smaller  size  are  extremely  numerous,  and  kept  in  good  order, 
through  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

State  of  Roads,  fife. 

The  old  roads  of  this  county  have  the  faults  of  all  their  contem- 
poraries, before  the  secret  was  discovered,  that  it  is  frequently  a 
shorter,  and  always  an  easier  way,  to  pass  round  the  base,  than  to 
climb  over  the  summit.  The  foot-path  was  followed  by  the  bridle-^ 
roading ;  to  this  the  slide^af*  track  succeeded ;  and  from  the  slow 
succession  of  improvements,  in  a  district,  which  the  linen  trade  alone 
has  rescued  from  poverty,  it  was  much  easier  to  mend  a  bad  road, 
than  to  originate  a  good.  In  various  parts  of  the  county,  great 
improvements  are  going  on,  especially  on  the  mail-coach  line.  Same 
consist  in  levelling  hills^  and  filling  hollows  with  the.  material  i 


others  in  wtdenin^  uiA  straitening ;  and  othera,  ( than  whieti  none 
can  foe  more  useful)  in  opening  new  commttniaAions,  ti)K>ugh  dfs* 
t^cts  hitherto  savage,  but  which  may  become  profitable  and  dvitiMd. 

If  the  communications  from  one  district  of  the  county  to  ^mothefy 
by  means  of  ipublic  roads,  had  been  originally  laid<  out  by  skilfeir  sur- 
veyors, it  would  have  required  no  engineering  proficiency  to  have 
found  a  near,  and  comparatively  level  track,  from  the  mid-dS$tr!ct  ef 
the  Barai  to  London-Derry,  through  the  pass  of  Glen-Ulteren.  TTio 
road  by  Newtown  leads  too  f^r  to  the  north ;  that  by  Dui^ven  ii 
equally  out  of  the  way  to  the  south ;  by  crossing  the  rivet  Roe,  in 
some  int^mediate  part,  you  might  pass  the  base  of  Loughermorej 
on  dther  side,  if  on  the  north-west,  then  by  the  Knockeitduns  to 
Ballykelly>  and  then  fall  in  upon  the  main  road,  if  on  the  south- 
east,  then,  the  course  might  either  fali  ki  widi  the  unfinished  line  d 
Muldonagh,  under  the  hill  of  Lettermoyer,  vand  iM  jdn  the  excellent 
new  line  towards  I>erry,  as  ndw  altered  from  Lady  Cook's  castle ; 
or  otherwise,  it  might  pass  Glen^conway  and  Slaght^manus,  to  ym 
at  Upp^r  BamtoUoght  bridge,  and  thence  to  the  nofth  of  S^bh4)oc^ 
by  Tamnareagh,  Ochil,  and  LismararFol.  Into  this  line  might  be 
received  all  the  new  roads,  vfhkAi  are  now  in  direction  fr<M»  the  ^oaat 
of  Lough  Foyle  southwards,  through  the  high  countries  bkhetid  left 
without  the  benefit  of  any  suitable  communication. 

In  pursuing  any  one  of  the^e  pkns  for  more  direct  openings, 
between  the  above  named  places,  the  comnmiiicatk»i  with  Belfast 
wouM,  at  the  same  time^  be  shortened  and  imprdvcid ;  and  a  line, 
almost  entirely  level,  could  be  passed,  even  through  the  ndCHmtanous 
districts,  which  line  wouid  open  a  new  couritiry  ibr  ImpitiVeiiieiit, 
and  would  conduct  by  ah  agreeable^  instead  of  a  dreary  sc^iery ; 
attd  togethier  with  ail' these  advantages,  it  woutd shorten- Ifhe  to^Ust 
ftom  Garvj^h  to  Loiidon^Derry  by  at  leasts  one  fourth  of  tlie4istance. 

The  new  line  opened  through  Glefis)Mne^bet«teen  the  stnitli^agtera 
and  north-western  fart  of  the  i^ounty,  is  :of  great  utility.  That 
wkiehriiaa  been  evecutedf  ftt>m  N.  T.  Limavady  to  GoleMtoe,  has 


been  badly  laid  out,  on  the  Kenaght  side,  and  is  carried  by  much  too 
high  ;  it  should  run  frpm  the  bridge  of  N,  T.  ^raav^y  in  a  direct 
line,  passing  behind  Streeve  through  Derrybeg  and  Dunmore,  and 
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there  fall  in  with  the  present  line,  through  Maycosquin ;  or  should 
branch  off  to  the  south  of  the  other  line,  which  now  passes  through 
the  great  bog  near  Colerainfe. 

6y  for  the  most  judicious  among  recent  improvem^ts,  i.^  that 
executed,  according  to  Mr.  Adieson's  plan,  between  the  townlands 
of  Brackfield  and  Fauney,  on  the  road  leading  from  Dungiveh  to 
Londort-Derry. 

The  opening,  by  means  of  a  road  from  Feeny  towards  fiallyna- 
icreen,  has  been  remitted  for  sevieral  years.  It  seems  tb  have  been 
begun  without  a  due  concert  between  the  proprietors ;  but  it  is  to  be 
ho^ed,  that  these  misunderstandihgs  will  yield  to  the  convictions  of 
public  utility. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  my  view,  that  the  road  from  the  bridge, 
on  the  eastern  avenue,  should  follow  a  course  similar  to  that  on 

« 

the  western ;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
level  of  the  river ;  this  w*ould  lead  by  Granshia,  instead  of  passing 
ah  ascent  which  is  steep,  in  going  from,  and  somewhat  dangerous, 
in  returning  to,  the  water-side  of  London-Derry. 

I  shall  conclude  these  reiflarks  on  roads,  by  suggesting  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Grand  JurieS,  that  it  might  be  wdl,  if  no  new  line 
should  receive  their  fiat,  which  had  not  been  surveyed  by  their  own 
appointment ;  and  which  had  hot  been  afterwards,  in  a  report  sanc- 
tioned by  themselves,  either  refuted  or  approved. 

If  all  the  assessments  were  judiciously  expended,  and  if  the  persons 
employed  were  of  approved  skill  and  integrity,  great  as  is  the  amount 
of  our  county  taxation,  strll  there  would  be  more  cause  to  be 
satisfied  than  there  is  to  repine.  Even  as  things  are  now  adminis- 
tered, it  may  be  said,  in  generiil,  that  few  counties,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  had  more  cross  lines  opened  ?  and  in  none  are 
the  direct  public  roads  kept  in  better  conditicm. 
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Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  and  Descriptions. 

Among  the  most  early  and  eminent  ecclesiastics,  renowned  in  the 
history  of  this  county,  we  may  place  St.  Columb-kill ;  who  derived 
his  name,  as  well  from  the  reputed  qualities  of  his  mind,  as  from  the 
habits  of  his  life.  "  Columba,"  signifying  in  Latin  a  dove,  and  *'  oil/' 
(pronounced  '*  kill,*'  in  Irish,  a  derivative  of  the  latin  Cella)  a  mo- 
nastery or  cell. 

This  remarkable  personage  was  born  at  Gartin  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  in  the  year  521.  I  have  been  within  the  chapel  where  he 
first  taught  Christianity  to  the  Pagan  natives.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  a  romantic  lake.  The  walls  were,  in  part, 
standing  in  June  1807.  St.  Columb  was  of  the  noble  houses  of  Oneil 
and  O'Connel,  after  the  latter  of  whom,  the  county  of  Donegal  was 
anciently  named  Tir-connel  (the  land  of  Connel)  as  that  of  Tlr- 
owen,  or  the  land  of  John,  was  so  called  after  the  name  of  the  cele- 
brated Owen  or  Shane  (both  of  which  mean  John)  Oneil. 

From  his  connection  and  influence  with  these  and  other  chieftains, 
St.  Columb  obtained  several  grants  for  religious  institutions ;  and  on 
one  of  these  grants,  founded  his  great  monastery  at  Derry,  which  was 
called  after  him  Deragh-Columcil. 

As  the  patron  and  founder  of  the  most  ancient  religious  houses  in 
this  county,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  a  few  particulars  of  his  history. 
To  distinguish  him  from  many  other  saints  of  the  same  name, 
(Columba,)  he  is  usually  sumamed  Columb-kill:  he  was  honoured 
with  this  title  on  account  of  the  number  of  monasteries  founded  by 
himself. 

On  his  quitting  Derry  for  Scotland,  he  composed  the  following 
verses,  thus  translated  by  Dr.  Coyle  in  his  Collectanea  Sacra. 

My  fragrant  bank  and  fniitfal  treea,  farewell. 
Where  peosiTe  mortals,  mixed  with  angelsj  dwell : 
Here  aogeU  shall  enjoy  my  sacred  cell. 
My  sloe,  my  nut,  mine  apple,  and  my  well ! 


•  » 


rs 


Long  Thwer,  ancientfy  belonging  to  tke  Monaatay 
and  Church  of  St.  Colamb. 
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It  seems  to  be  agreed  that»  in  the  year  s^S*  Brideus,  a  powerful 
chief  of  the  Picts,  gave  St.  Columb  the  h^^ttle  island  of  Hy,  or  lona, 
which,  from  him,  was  called  Hy-colm-cil.  In  this  he  erected  a 
monastery  famous,  in  after  ages,  as  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  a 
burying-piace  of  saints  and  kings.  His  own  body  was  the  first  buried 
in  lona,  anno  597,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  It  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Down,  and  there  laid  in  the  same  vault  with  those  of 
St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget.* 

In  the  year  546,  the  first  abbey  was  founded  in  Derry  by  St.  Co- 
lumb; after  which  epocha,  our  ecclesiastical  chronology  is  as  follows: 

597.  The  cathedral  of  Ardstra  translated,  first  to  Maghera. 

783.  The  abbey  and  town  of  Derry,  destroyed  by  fire. 

812.  The  Danes  burned  them,  and  massacred  the  students  and 
clergy. 

8g2.  The  Danes  were  driven  from  the  siege  of  Derry,  with 
incredible  slaughter,  by  Niell  Calni,  monarch  of  Ireland,  and 
Murchad,  prince  of  Aileagh.-f- 

983.  Maol-Leachline,J  a  Dane,  carried  away  the  shrine  of  St. 
Columb. 

989 — 991 — gg6.  In  each  of  tliese  years,  Derry  was  wasted  by  the 
Danes. 

*  Whoerer  wishes  to  enquire  more  particularly  respecting  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
person,  may  consult  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  the  Hibernia  Domimcana,  Dr.  Ck)yle's  Col- 
lectanea Sacra,  &c. 

t  This  territory  b  now  called  Ely.  The  ruin  of  the  castle  is  yet  visible  on  the  right,  as 
you  go  from  Derry  to  the  village  of  Fahan.  It  was  one  of  the  three  great  and  royal  palaces 
of  Ulster,  famed  for  important  councils  and  convocations.  See  Dr.  Coyle's  Ck)llectanea. 
It  is  also  noted  in  the  book  of  Howth,  folio  104  and  folio  177>  being  the  last  of  this  book 
of  Howth,  from  which  I  made  the  following  curious  extract :  <^  Five  the  greatest  towns 
that  were  in  ancient  times,  in  Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  Ardmagh,  Derr^-columb-kill, 
Drumcloo,  Kells  in  Meath,  Faylemore.^ 

X  Maol  (shaven,)  a  servant,  one  devoted  to  some  religious  purpose.  Leachline,  Logh- 
lin,  or  Leighlin,  a  Dane.  Among  the  reputed  Irish  are  many  descendants  of  the  Danes. 
They  are  generally  fair  with  hair  either  red  or  tending  to  that  colour.  The  names 
M'  Leighlin  (i.  e.  son  of  the  Dane)  and  M*  Sweyne,  i.  e.  son  of  Sweyne  (a  Danish 
name)  attest  this. 

Ff 


1095.  The  abbey  consumed  by  fire. 

1100.  Murchertach  O'Brien,  prince  of  Monster,  attacked  Deny 
with  a  large  fleet  of  foreigners,  who  were  defeated,  but  the  town  was 
pillaged. 

iifii.  Domhnal,  prince  of  Tyrconnel,  resigned  his  kingdom,  and 
retired  to  this  monastery,  where  he  died. 

1124.  Ardgar,  prince  of  Aileach  was  slain  in  qn  assault  on  Deny. 

1134.  The  town  was  burned  and  plundered  by  the  people  of 
Munster ;  and  next  year,  to  revenge  the  death  of  Ardgar,  the  town, 
and  all  the  sacred  edifices,  were  consumed  by  fire. 

1 150.  Abbot  Flathertach  O'Brolchain  made  a  visitation  through 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  then  called*  Cinel-eogain,  and  received  from 
Murchertach  Hya-Lochluin,  king  of  Ireland,  20  oxen,  together  with 
the  king's  own  horse,  and  a  gold  ring  which  weighed  5  ounces ;  and 
from  every  nobleman  he  received  one  horse ;  from  every  two  bur- 
gesses an  ox  ;  one  from  each  free  person,  and  one  from  every  four 
of  the  rest  of  the  people.  This  liberal  contribution  was  to  repair  the 
abbey.  The  following  year,  the  abbot  made  another  visitation  through 
Siolcathasaich ;  from  Cuculad  O'Flan,  prince  of  that  country,  he  re- 
ceived a  horse,  with  a  gold  ring  weighing  two  ounces ;  from  every 
nobleman  a  horse,  and  a  sheep  from  each  master  of  a  family. 

1158.  The  episcopal  seat,  which  had  originally  been  at  Ardstra, 
on  the  river  Derg,  and  afterwards  translated  to  Maghera,  was  by  a 
synodical  decree  removed  to  Derry.  Flathertach  O'Brolchain,  who 
had  presided  over  the  abbey  of  St.  Columb,  is  consecrated  first  bishop. 

11  (5 1.  The  same  abbot  collected,  from  the  country  of  Ossory, 
420  ounces  of  pure  silver. 


*  Here  again  we  have  to  exclaim  against  the  careless  transcribers  of  Irish  manascripts: 
the  territory  here  meant  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  '*  Cathan-aght'O-Caihan,^  pro- 
nounced Kaneaght-O'Kane,  which  means  '*  the  country  of  O'Kane,  the  chief  of  the 
0*Kanes»"  It  is  called  the  country  of  Tir-owen,  because  O'Kane  held  the  upper  dis- 
trict of  Derryi  under  the  title  of  Nether  Tirone,  as  a  feudatory  of  Oniel,  at  the  time  of  the 
forfeiture. 
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1168.  The  buildings,  which  crowded  the  abbey,  were  removed  by 
Murchertach  Hya^Lochluinn ;  and  the  abbot  Flathbert  erected  the 
stone,  called  Caesiol  Anarlair,  or  the  rock  of  tribute. 

116s.  The  houses  of  Derry  were  sundered  from  the  churches, 
by  the  comharb  *  of  Columb-kil,  and  by  the  king  of  Ireland,  Murtogh 
O'NeiL  Eighty  houses  or  more  were  built,  and  the  wall  of  Erlachi* 
was  made  by  the  comharb  of  Columb-kil,  with  a  curse  to  him  that 
would  ever  come  over  it. 

1164.  The  cathedral  erected  under  the  care  of  the  above-named 
person,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Maurice  M^Loghlin,  king  of  Ireland. 
It  was  on  an  extensive  plan,  as  appears  from  its  being  termed,  in 
the  annals  of  Ulster,  "  the  great  church  of  Derry." 

1166.  About  this  period,  Gervaise  O'Cherballan,  the  bishop  of 
Derry,  possessed  himself  by  force  of  part  of  the  see  of  ClogheV,  the 
bishop  of  which  was  paralytic.  He  next  stripped  Raphoe  in  the  same 
manner.  ( This  augmentation  of  the  diocese  remains  to  this  day. ) 

The  late  Dr.  Coyle,  titular  bishop  of  Raphoe,  protested  against 
the  spiritual  right  of  the  titular  bishop  of  London-Derry  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Innishowen.    Collect.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  64. ) 

Rory  O'Morna  burned  the  town,  with  the  church  Duibh-regles,]; 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Columb. 

1170.  The  town  was  accidentally  consumed  by  fire. 

1175.  Donogh  O'Carillan  perfected  a  treaty  of  friendship  with 
the  abbey  and  town,  and  granted  to  the  abbey  a  betagh  town-land 
near  Donaghmore,  and  certain  duties.§ 

1180,  The  gate  of  the  refectory  in  Duibh-regles  was  erected  by 
O'Cathan  of  the  Krieve,  and  the  daughter  of  O'Nonorge. 

1195.  The  abbey  was  plundered  by  Rughruidhe  and  the  English; 
these  were  afterwards  cut  to  pieces  at  Armagh 

*  Arba,  a  vicar,  a  priest.    Comh-arba,  a  partner  in  church  lands,  a  successor,  proba- 
bly from  Uie  Arabic. 

t  To  separate— >£aralach  signifies  caution,  perhaps  from  the  above  curse  or  caution. 
X  Black  Friars.        |  This  is  an  impropriation  in  the  Spence  family,  above  Lififord. 
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1 196.  The  son  of  Murchertach,  king  of  Ireland,  treacherously 
killed  by  Dunchad  CCathan,  was  buried  in  the  abbey  with  great 
pomp.  The  altar  of  the  great  church  was  robbed  by  M'Cienaght  of 
314  cups,  the  best  of  their  kind  in  Ireland ;  these  were  recovered, 
and  the  thief  was  hanged. 

1 197.  Rotsell  Pitun  came  to  attack  Derry ;  but  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Saints  Columb  and  Canneck,  was  overcome  by  the 
CXNeils,  near  Fuachonbail.* 

1803.  The  town  was  consumed  by  fire  from  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Martin  to  Adamnanan's  well. 

1211.  It  was  plundered  by  Thomas  M'Oughtry,  with  the 
M'Rannels. 

iiii8.  An  abbey  for  Nuns  of  the  Cistertian  order  Was  founded  by 
Turlogh  Luinigh  C/Neil,  of  Strabane. 

1250,  The  upper  end  of  the  great  church  fell. 

1274.  A  Dominican  friary  erected  by  O'Donnel  the  younger, 
prince  of  Tyrconnel,  containing  150  friars,  which  was  situated  in  the 
north  of  the  city.  Whatever  vestige  might  have  existed  before  the 
siege  in  1688,  it  is  now  obliterated,  and  its  endowment  g^ranted  to 
the  London  Society.  It  also  was  celebrated,  and  sent  forth  two 
bishops  and  five  martyrs. 

Some  traces,  however,  of  the  monastery  were,  in  my  memory, 

discernible :  the  well  is  called  St.  Columb-kill's  well  to  this  day. 

The  ground  belonging  to  the  Catholic  chapel,  and  thence  through 

the  Bishop's  garden,  extending  toward  the  magazine,  was  the  site 

of  this  famous  convent. 

Coleraine. 

I  shall  now  ofler  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Coleraine, 
as  being  next  in  importance. 

In  the  aera  of  monastic  antiquity,  Coleraine  received  the 


•  Faughan-vale,  as  now  pronounced:  this  district  derives  its  name  from  Fbekam, 
I  e.  pasturage  of  the  water,  and  Beal,  the  same  deitjr,  to  whom  the  lake,  on  whose  bank 
it  ii  extended,  was  anciently  dedicated. 
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appellative  of  Bannina,  from  the  river  Bann,  which  flows  through 
its  territory ; 

'^  Et  sylvis  coimiatus  superbo  alveo  oceanum  petit.'' 

Westward  of  the  town  and  river,  stood  a  monastery,  founded  in 
the  fifth  century  by  one  of  the  noble  family  of  O'Cathan.  According 
to  the  records  of  this  monastery,  it  appears  to  have  been  dedicated, 
in  i«44,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and.to  have  been  reformed  by  the 
Dominican  order  in  1484.  In  1644,  it  was  erected  into  an  university, 
by  the  general  council  of  Rome.  Whoever  chooses  to  dip  further 
into  the  monastic  history  of  this  place,  may  consult  the  Hibemia 
Dominicana ;  he  will  there  find,  among  other  things,  a  recital  con- 
cerning a  miraculous  triumph  of  the  Virgin's  image  over  the  English, 
or  rather  Scottish  Bishop,  (Brutus  Babington,)  and  all  his  attendants, 
in  1611.  Father  Burke  records,  from  liis  own  observation,  that  in 
1751,  after  diligent  enquiry,  he  could  find  but  few  traces  of  this 
church  and  convent. 

The  farms  belonging  to  this  convent  were  surrendered  to  the 
commissioners  of  King  James  the  First,  and  by  him  granted  to  the 
London. Society.  The  last  prior  was  Shane  O'Boyle.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  eminent  foundation,  and  is  recorded  to  have  sent 
forth  two  bishops,  two  authors,  and  eight  martyrs. 

There  was  also  at  Coleraine  a  priory  of  canons  regular,  of  which 
St.  Carbreus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Finian,  was  the  first  bishop,  (or  rather 
mitred  abbot,)  in  the  year  540.  Armidius,  the  abbot,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Danes  in  930.  Thomas  M  Uchtry  built  a  castle  on 
the  bank  of  the  Bann  in  1213,  for  the  erection  of  which  the  abbey 
was  destroyed,  except  only  the  church,  now  called  Killowen. 

This  church  is  still  in  good  repair,  and  is  parochial  in  the  diocese 
of  Derry.  As  to  the  other  ecclesiastical  buildings,  I  think  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  another  convent  extended  from  the  church  of  Cole- 
raine to  the  banks  of  the  Bann.  In  digging  foundations,  bones  have 
been  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  latter  place,  and  at  the  former, 
I  understand,  some  ruins  have  been  remembered. 
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I  proceed  to  other  noted  remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  within 
this  county. 

CamboSj  now  called  Camus. 

(The  winding  stream.) 

About  three  miles  south  of  Coleraine,  on  the  Bann,  St.  Congal 
founded  a  celebrated  monastery  in  580.  I  suggest  to  the  author  of 
Monasticon  Hibemicum,  that  thi^  is  now  a  ruin;  the  very  foundation 
stones  have  been  displaced.  The  font  only  remains,  with  a  curious 
pillar  sculptured,  but  somewhat  effaced. 

Moy-cos-quin. 

(The  plane  of  the  rabbit's  foot) 

It  was  called  the  abbey  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Clear  Spring,  founded 
by  monks  of  the  Cistertian  order  in  1172.  The  church  is  in  repair, 
and  is  parochial ;  nothing  else  remains. 

Aghad-duhthaighy  now  Aghadooey. 

(The  face  of  the  country  having  a  gloomy  aspect.) 

Was  an  abbey,  founded  by  St.  Goarus  in  the  7th  century. 

Dishart'hy^thuachuill.    Desart-^toghiL 

(The  portion  for  applotment  hskniging  to  OTooL) 

In  Oireacht  Hy-Cathan  ( i.  e.  the  demesne  lands  of  O'Kane ) ;  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  near  the  Bann.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  at 
least  three  miles  disfant. 

Arrigaly  now  ErrigaL 

(Tlie  champion.) 

In  the  barony  of  Coleraine.  St.  Columb  founded  this  monastery 
in  the  territory  of  Oireacht  Hy-Cathan.  It  is  still  the  denomination 
of  a  rectory.  The  foundation  walls  of  the  old  church  in  Ballintemple 
yet  exist. 


Piiiarjn  Camus  Church-yard. 
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Boith^medhhha.     Bovevagh. 

(The  tabernacle  or  religious  house  of  Meve ;  a  woman's  name.) 

There  stood  a  monastery  founded  by  St.  Patrick.  St.  Aidan, 
nephew  to  St.  Patrick,  by  his  sister  Sinecha,  was  abbot  of  it.  It  is 
still  a  rectory ;  the  church  out  of  repair. 

Temple  Finlagan.     Tamlaght'-jinlagan. 

(The  churchy  or  else  the  nigged  fistrictj  of  St-  Finlagan.) 

A  Priory,  founded  by  St.  Columb.  The  first  abbot  was  St.  Fuih- 
lagain.  The  old  church  is  a  ruin  on  the  stream  behind  Bessbrook. 
There  is  a  tower  in  the  north-west  comer,  still  visible.  The  new 
church  is  an  elegant  edifice,  with  a  suitable  spire. 

Rathregenden. 

(Rath  signifies  a  fort — the  rest  unknown.) 

Founded  by  St,  Columb  for  St.  Bairan.  It  is  impossible,  from  this 
inaccurate  description,  to  mark  the  site  of  this.  Perhaps  Aghanloo 
or  Drumachose. 

Aird'Magiollagain.     Tamlaghard,  or  Magilligan. 

(Magilligan's  high  lands.) 

A  monastery  was  erected  here  by  St.  Columb.  When  it  grew 
very  rich,  it  was  called  the  shrine  of  St.  Columb.  It  was  plundered 
in  1203  by  Dermit  Hya  Lochluinn,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
foreigners,  (probably  Danes,)  attempting  to  plunder  Kenet  Eoquin^ 
was  pursued  by  the  lords  of  that  country,  and  he,  with  many  of 
his  followers,  was  slain.  I  confess,  that  I  cannot  ascertain  what 
territory  is  meant  by  Kenet  Eoquin*    As  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Columb, 

*  Perhaps  Cathan-aght  or  O'Kanes  country  is  thus  mutilated  by  some  ignorant  tran- 
scriber.   See  note,  page  218. 
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it  must  have  stood  where  the  present  Catholic  chapel  now  is ;  let 
the  reader  consult  what  follows. 

Dunbo. 

(The  Mount  of  the  Ox.) 

Under  this  title,  the  Monasticon  Hibemicum  relates,  that  St. 
Patrick  founded  Duncruthen  ( i.  e.  the  fort  on  the  round-hill )  for 
St.  Beoran.     In  Magilligan,  there  is  a  remarkable  hill  of  this  de- 
scription, and  on  it  are  found  all  the  traces  of  an  ancient  bury- 
ing-place.     One  part  is  called,  to  this  day,  the  canon  bank,  not 
improbably  from  tradition  of  its  having  been  a  convent  of  canons 
regular.     There  is,  also,  a  traditionary  recollection  of  a  great  rob- 
bery having  been  committed  by  the  Danes,  and  of  a  great  battle  in 
consequence.*     So  far  it  might  seem,  as  if  the  convent  in  question 
had  been  at  Duncruin,  and  the  robbery  at  the  same  place,  rather 
than  at  the  present  chapel ;  but  then  the  Monasticon  adds,  that  it  is 
opposite  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and   on   the  territory  of  Machare: 
(does  that  mean  Derry,  formerly  called  Macharabeg,  or  does  it 
intend  the  present  Maghera  ? )  it  is  also  mentioned,  as  in  the  barony 
of  Coleraine.     I  cannot  resolve  this ;  not  unlikely,  there  has  been 
another  Duncruthen,  where  the  ruined  old  church  of  Dunbo  now 
stands. 

Domnach^more ,  or  Domnach-dola. 

(The  Great  Mount  for  Sundays.) 

"  Near  the  Fahan-water,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrkerin.  Besena,  a 
disciple  of  St.  Columb,  was  the  founder.  His  brewer  is  recorded  to 
have  been  his  presbyter.  Unless  the  Fahan  river  has  changed  its 
course,  which  I  think  not  unlikely,  this  convent  is  not  justly  described 

*  At  Knock-tenant,  in  Myroe,  the  land,  when  opened  by  a  great  wind^  discovered 
heaps  of  human  bones,  not  many  years  ago. 


77u  old  Clatrch  of  Dtmgivm. 
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as  that,  whose  ruin  is  so  beautifully  seated  on  the  bank  of  Enoch- 
lough.  St.  Patrick  founded  this  church  f  *  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name^ )  in  the  valley  of  Glannaicle,  and  two  miles  from 
Deny/- 

At  Straad-bally-arran,  also  near  the  Fahan-river,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  small  church,  which  the  country  people  report  to  have  been  the 
second,  which  St,  Patrick  founded  in  Derry.  Near  it  is  a  small  lake, 
and  a  hill,  with  a  stone  cross^  all  on  a  diminutive  scale. 

Both^Dhomnaigh.     Badoney. 

(Sunday's  Tabeniaele.) 

Here,  again,  is  said  to  have  been  a  monastery  near  the  ^^  Fochmuin 
river;*'  can  this  be  either  of  the  above  mentioned  ?  I  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning,  for  the  consideration  of  the  author  of  the  Monasticon, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  the  rectory  of  the  lower  Badoney,  in  the  county 
of  Tjrrone,  beyond  Newtown-Stewart.  The  topography  will  admit 
of  but  two  sites,  either  the  old  ruin  of  Clendermot,  or  that  of  Enoch. 
The  former  is  about  two  miles  from  Derry,  the  latter  three.  I  take 
it  to  be  the  former  in  Glen-dermot. 


Dun^yeven'-^Dungiven. 

(The  Pleasant  Mount.) 

In  HOC,  O'Cathan  founded  a  priory  for  canons  regular  of  the 
Augustinian  order ;  which  having  been  polluted  by  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood,  both  its  church  and  cemetery  were  restored  by  the 
archbishop  of  Armagh  in  1297.  The  adjacent  village  belonged  to 
Dermit  O'Cathan. 

This  ruin  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  interesting  in  otlr  county.  It 
was  the  burying-place  of  the  sept  of  O'Cathan.  Many  of  their 
tombs  are  ornamented  with  scutcheons,  &c.  in  no  mean  style  of  sculp- 
ture; the  principal  monument  is  in  the  south  of  the  altar,  and  is 


sacred  to  a  very  remarkable  chief  of  thls^  family,  in  Ladn,  sumamed 
G)ngalus.  I  opened  this  mound  and  found  nothing  hot  ashes.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  in  other  cases,  leading  me  to  suqaect 
that  the  barrows  without  urns  are  more  ancient  than  those  containing 
urns.  There  is  a  well  beside  it,  said  to  be  St.  Patrick's,  and  other 
legends  of  superstition  are  recounted,  which  it  would  be  idle  to 
revive. 

The  architecture  is  not  perfectly  Gothic,  but  of  that  mixed  cha- 
racter brought  into  Ireland  by  the  ecclesiastics  who  fled  from  the 
eastern  empire,  during  the  irruptions  of  its  barbarous  invaders.  There 
is  a  tower  at  the  north-west.  On  the  same  site  is  also  a  remarkable 
pillar,  which  seems  to  be  sepulchral,  asid  to  have  belonged  to  the 
pagan  times.  A  smaller  pillar,  not  far  distant,  when  opened,  without 
any  design  of  search^  disclosed  an  umof  earthaiware  with  ashea  and 
burned  bones.    The  urn  was  surrounded  by  white  stonea* 

The  general  dimension  of  andent  churches  of  the  first  importanoe, 
is  60  by  so  feet ;  to  this  the  chancel  is  added,  narrower  than  the 
body  of  the  churchy  and  separated  by  a  partition,  in  which  is  an  open 
arch.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  consent  in  the  choice  of  all  these 
churches,  which  is  not  without  good  taste ;  for  almost  all  are  situ^^^ 
near  lakes  or  rivulets,  with  romantic  scenery.  The  convenience  of 
freestone  has  also  been  regarded.  Is  it  improbable,  from  the  crom- 
lechs, stone-henges,  and  sepulchral  monuments,  which  we  yet  find,  at 
or  near  all  these,  that  Christianity,  in  supplanting  Paganism,  placed 
her  altars  in  the  consecrated  abodes  of  those  idols,  whom  she  gra- 
dually supplanted  ?  How  much  wiser  and  milder  they  who,  m  those 
ancient  times,  imperceptibly  grafted  the  evangelical  upon  the  DroidH 
cal  culture,  than  they  of  this  day,  who  are  revlviug  a  syqten  of 
cruelty  to  prevent  the  progress  of  religious  enquiry. 

The  old  Church  of  Banagher. 

This  is  built  of  cut  freestone,  in  a  good,  and  even  an  elegant  style. 
Some  modem  characters,  engraved  on  the  side  of  the  west  d^iM'^ 


nenlaQn  the  foundation  of  the  diurch,  as  hMrmg  been  ki  474^  or 
thereabottts^lMlt  this  is  not  likely.  Beside  it  stands  the  mcmaitery^ 
the  only  one  in  the  county  which  still  remains.  It  b  entire,  except 
the  roof.  The  door  is  several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  building 
nearly  square ;  it  ai^iears  that  the  stairs  have  been  of  stone.  Hie 
tradition  is,  that  O'Heney,  a  saint,  was  the  foimder,  and  that  he  used 
to  shew  himself,  occasionally,  from  this  elevated  threshold.  The 
tomb  of  this  saint  is  still  (^reserved  in  the  church-yard. 

The  old  churdi  of  Bally-na-screen  is  also  a  jdace  of  high  antiquity, 
unnoticed  in  the  Monasticon.  This  place  was  not  originally  intended 
for  a  church  by  St.  Patrick,  but  for  a  library  (in  Irish  Sckrtn) ;  it 
was  afterwards  consecrated,  and  erected  into  a  church  by  St.  Columb. 
Thi«  is  now  a  ruin. 

Tliese  various  topics  of  antiquity  I  have  found  pleasure  in  pneaent- 
ing  to  the  reader,  hofnng  that  ^y  will  be  a  gratifying  introduction, 
to  the  modem  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  this  consideration, 
therefore,  we  shall  now  beg  leave  to  direct  the  enquiry. 

Modem  Ecclesiastical  Division  and  Descriptions. 

The  ecclesiastical  boundary  of  the  diocese  of  Derry  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  county  of  London-Derry,  but  is  extremely 
involved  with  that  of  other  counties. 

The  county  itself  contains  thirty-one  parishes,  of  which  five,  with 
six  churches  belong  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh  ;  the  remainder,  with 
twenty-five  churches,  to  the  diocese  of  Derry. 

The  diocese  extends  into  three  other  counties,  viz.  Donegal, 
Tyrone,  and,  for  a  small  space  opposite  Bally  scullion,  into  that  of 
Antrim.  This  last  circumstance  probably  arose  from  the  convent  of 
Ballyscullion  having  extended  its  precints  along  the  shore  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  lake  ;  the  island  on  which  the  conventual  church 
anciently  stood,  being  equally  near  to  either  shore. 

According  to  Doctor  Beaufort,  this  diocese  in  its  greatest  length 
is  47  Irish,  or  60  English,  and  in  its  greatest  br  eadh  43  Irish  or  54^ 
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I  proceed  to  other  noted  remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  within 
this  county. 

Cambos,  now  called  Camus. 

(The  winding  streamO 

About  three  miles  south  of  Colerame,  on  the  Bann,  St.  Congal 
founded  a  celebrated  monastery  in  580.  I  suggest  to  the  author  of 
Monasticon  Hibemicum,  that  thi?  is  now  a  ruin;  the  very  foundation 
stones  have  been  displaced.  The  font  only  remains^  with  a  curious 
pillar  sculptured,  but  somewhat  effaced* 

Moy-cos-quin. 

(The  plane  of  the  rabUt's  foot) 

It  was  called  the  abbey  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Clear  Spring,  founded 
by  monks  of  the  Cistertian  order  in  1178.  The  church  is  in  repair, 
and  is  parochial ;  nothing  else  remains. 

Aghad'dubthaigh,  now  Aghadooey. 

(The  face  of  the  country  having  a  gloomy  aspect.) 

Was  an  abbey,  founded  by  St.  Goarus  in  the  7th  century. 

Dishart'hy^thuachuill.    DesarMqghiL 

(The  portion  for  applotment  belongiiig  to  OTooL) 

In  Oireacht  Hy-Cathan  (i.  e.  the  demesne  lands  of  O'Kane)  ;  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  near  the  Bann.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  at 
least  three  miles  disfant. 

Arrigalj  now  Errigal. 

(Tlie  champion.) 

In  the  barony  of  Coleraine.  St.  Columb  founded  this  monastery 
in  the  territory  of  Oireacht  Hy-Cathan.  It  is  still  the  denomination 
of  a  rectory.  The  foundation  walls  of  the  old  church  in  JBallintempIe 
yet  exist. 


PUlarJn  Camus  Church-yard. 
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Boith^medhblia.     Bovevagh. 

(The  tabernacle  or  religious  house  of  Meve ;  a  woman's  name.) 

There  stood  a  monastery  founded  by  St.  Patrick.  St.  Aidan, 
nephew  to  St.  Patrick,  by  his  sister  Sinecha,  was  abbot  of  it.  It  is 
still  a  rectory ;  the  church  out  of  repair. 

Temple  Finlagan.     Tamlaght-Jinlagan. 

(The  churchy  or  else  the  nigged  districtj  of  St.  Finlagan.) 

A  Priory,  founded  by  St.  Columb.  The  first  abbot  was  St.  Fuin- 
lagain.  The  old  church  is  a  ruin  on  the  stream  behind  Bessbrook. 
There  is  a  tower  in  the  north-west  comer,  still  visible.  The  new 
church  is  an  elegant  edifice,  with  a  suitable  spire. 

Rathregenden. 

(Rath  signifies  a  fort — the  rest  unknown.) 

Founded  by  St.  Columb  for  St.  Bairan.  It  is  impossible,  from  this 
inaccurate  description,  to  mark  the  site  of  this.  Perhaps  Aghanloo 
or  Drumachose. 

Aird'Magiollagain.     Tamlaghard,  or  Magilligan. 

(Magilligan's  high  lands.) 

A  monastery  was  erected  here  by  St.  Columb.  When  it  grew 
very  rich,  it  was  called  the  shrine  of  St.  Columb.  It  was  plundered 
in  1203  by  Dermit  Hya  Lochluinn,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
foreigners,  (probably  Danes,)  attempting  to  plunder  Kenet  Eoquin, 
was  pursued  by  the  lords  of  that  country,  and  he,  with  many  of 
his  followers,  was  slain.  I  confess,  that  I  cannot  ascertain  what 
territory  is  meant  by  Kenet  EA)quin.*    As  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Columb, 

*  Perhaps  Cathan-aght  or  O'Kanes  country  is  thus  mutilated  by  some  ignorant  tran- 
scriber.   See  note,  page  218. 
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it  must  have  stood  where  the  present  Catholic  chapel  now  is ;  let 
the  reader  consult  what  follows. 

Dunbo. 

(The  Mount  of  the  Ox.) 

Under  this  title,  the  Monasticon  Hibernicum  relates,  that  St. 
Patrick  founded  Duncruthen  ( i.  e.  the  fort  on  the  round-hill )  for 
St.  Beoran.     In  Magilligan,  there  is  a  remarkable  hill  of  this  de- 
scription, and  on  it  are  found  all  the  traces  of  an  ancient  bury- 
ing-place.     One  part  is  called,  to  this  day,  the  canon  bank,  not 
improbably  from  tradition  of  its  having  been  a  convent  of  canons 
regular.     There  is,  also,  a  traditionary  recollection  of  a  great  rob- 
bery having  been  committed  by  the  Danes,  and  of  a  great  battle  in 
consequence.*     So  far  it  might  seem,  as  if  the  convent  in  question 
had  been  at  Duncruin,  and  the  robbery  at  the  same  place,  rather 
than  at  the  present  chapel ;  but  then  the  Monasticon  adds,  that  it  is 
opposite  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and   on   the  territory  of  Machare: 
(does  that  mean  Derry,  formerly  called  Macharabeg,  or  does  it 
intend  the  present  Maghera  ? )  it  is  also  mentioned,  as  in  the  barony 
of  Coleraine.     I  cannot  resolve  this ;  not  unlikely,  there  has  been 
another  Duncruthen,  where  the  ruined  old  church  of  Dunbo  now 
stands. 

Domnach-more,  or  Domnach-dola. 

(The  Great  Mount  for  Sundays.) 

"  Near  the  Fahan-water,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrkerin.  Besena,  a 
disciple  of  St.  Columb,  was  the  founder.  His  brewer  is  recorded  to 
have  been  his  presbyter.  Unless  the  Fahan  river  has  changed  its 
course,  which  I  think  not  unlikely,  this  convent  is  not  justly  described 

*  At  Knock-tenant,  in  Myroe,  the  land,  when  opened  by  a  great  wind,  discovered 
heaps  of  human  bones,  not  many  years  ago. 


7%tf  old  Church  of  Dungiven, 
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BB  that,  whose  ruin  is  so  beautifully  seated  on  the  bank  of  Enoch* 
lough.  St.  Patrick  founded  this  church  (^  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name^ )  in  the  valley  of  Glannaicle,  and  two  miles  from 
Deny/' 

At  Straad-bally-arran,  also  near  the  Fahan-river,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  small  church,  which  the  country  people  report  to  have  been  the 
second,  which  St.  Patrick  founded  in  Derry.  Near  it  is  a  small  lake, 
and  a  hill,  with  a  stone  cross^  all  on  a  diminutive  scale. 

Both'Dhomnaigh.     Badoney. 

(Sunday's  Tabernacle.) 

Here,  again,  is  said  to  have  been  a  monastery  near  the  "  Fochmuin 
river;''  can  this  be  either  of  the  above  mentioned  ?  I  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning,  for  the  consideration  of  the  author  of  the  Monasticon, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  the  rectory  of  the  lower  Badoney,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  beyond  Newtown-Stewart.  The  topography  will  adrxiit 
of  but  two  sites,  either  the  old  ruin  of  Clendermot,  or  that  of  Enoch. 
The  former  is  about  two  miles  from  Derry,  the  latter  three.  I  take 
it  to  be  the  former  in  Glen-dermot. 

Dun^yeven—Dungiven. 

(The  Pleasant  Mount.) 

In  HOC,  O'Cathan  founded  a  priory  for  canons  regular  of  the 
Augustinian  order ;  which  having  been  polluted  by  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood,  both  its  church  and  cemetery  were  restored  by  the 
archbishop  of  Armagh  in  1897.  The  adjacent  village  belonged  to 
Dermit  O'Cathan. 

This  ruin  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  interesting  in  odr  county.  It 
was  the  burying-place  of  the  sept  of  O'Cathan.  Many  of  their 
tombs  are  om&mented  with  scutcheons,  &c.  in  no  mean  style  of  sculp- 
ture; the  principal  monument  is  in  the  south  of  the  altar,  and  is 


sacred  to  a  very  remarkable  chief  of  thi^  family,  in  Latin^  sumamed 
Congalus.  I  opened  this  mound  and  found  nothing  but  adies.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  in  other  cases,  leading  me  to  suspect 
that  the  barrows  without  urns  are  more  ancient  than  those  containiag 
urns.  There  is  a  well  beside  it,  said  to  be  St*  Patrick's,  and  other 
legends  of  superstition  are  recounted^  which  it  would  be  idle  to 
revive. 

The  architecture  is  not  perfectly  Gothic,  but  of  that  mixed  cha- 
racter brought  into  Ireland  by  the  ecclesiastics  who  fled  from  the 
eastern  empire,  during  the  irruptions  of  its  barbarous  invaders.  There 
is  a  tower  at  the  north-west.  On  the  same  site  is  also  a  remarkable 
pillar,  which  seems  to  be  sepulchral,  mtd  to  have  belonged  to  the 
pagan  times.  A  smaller  pillar,  not  far  distant,  when  opened,  without 
any  design  of  search»*disclosed  an  urn  of  earthenware  with  ashes  and 
burned  bones.    The  urn  was  surrounded  by  white  stonea. 

The  general  dimension  of  ancient  churches  of  the  first  importance, 
is  60  by  so  feet ;  to  this  the  chancel  is  added,  narrower  than  the 
body  of  the  churchy  and  separated  by  a  partition,  in  which  is  an  open 
arch.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  consent  in  the  choice  of  all  these 
churches,  which  is  not  without  good  taste ;  fc^  almost  all  are  situ^^ 
near  lakes  or  rivulets,  with  romantic  scenery.  The  convenience  of 
freestone  has  also  been  regarded.  Is  it  improbable,  from  the  crom- 
lechs, stone-henges,  and  sepulchral  monuments,  which  we  yet  find,  at 
or  near  all  these,  that  Christianity,  in  supplanting  Paganism,  placed 
her  altars  in  the  consecrated  abodes  of  those  idols,  whom  she  gra^ 
dually  supplanted  f  How  much  wiser  and  milder  they  who,  in  those 
ancient  times,  imperceptibly  grafted  the  evangeljk:al  upon  the  Druidn 
cal  culture,  than  they  of  this  day,  who  are  reviving  a  systmk  of 
cruelty  to  prevent  the  progress  of  religious  enquiry. 

The  old  Church  of  Banqgher. 

This  is  built  of  cut  freestone,  in  a  good,  and  even  an  elegant  style. 
Some  modem  characters,  engraved  on  the  side  of  the  west:  d^^^. 
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nenlaQn  the  foundation  of  the  diurch^  as  htvkig  been  in  474,  or 
thereabouts^  bilt  this  is  not  likely.  Beside  it  stands  the  monastery^ 
the  only  one  in  the  coimty  which  still  remakis.  It  is  entire,  except 
the  roof.  The  door  is  several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  building 
nearly  square ;  it  appears  that  the  stairs  have  been  of  stone.  The 
tradition  is,  that  O'Heney ,  a  saint,  was  the  founder,  and  that  he  used 
to  shew  himself,  occasionally,  from  this  elevated  threshold.  The 
tomb  of  this  saint  is  still  preserved  in  the  church-yard. 

The  old  churdi  of  Bally-na-screen  is  also  a  {^ce  of  high  antiquity, 
unnoticed  in  the  Monasticon.  This  place  was  not  originally  intended 
for  a  church  by  St.  Patrick,  but  for  a  library  (in  Irish  Sdvftu) ;  it 
was  afterwards  consecrated^  and  erected  into  a  church  by  St.  Columb. 
This  i8  now  a  ruin. 

Tliese  various  tofncs  of  antiquity  I  have  found  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  the  reader,  hoping  that  they  will  be  a  gratifying  introduction, 
to  the  modem  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  this  consideration, 
therefore,  we  shall  now  beg  leave  to  direct  the  enquiry. 

Modem  Ecclesiastical  Division  and  Descriptions. 

The  ecclesiastical  boundary  of  the  diocese  of  Derry  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  county  of  London-Derry,  but  is  extremely 
involved  with  that  of  other  counties. 

The  county  itself  contains  thirty-one  parishes,  of  which  five,  with 
six  churches  belong  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh  ;  the  remainder,  with 
twenty-five  churches,  to  the  diocese  of  Derry. 

The  diocese  extends  into  three  other  counties,  viz.  Donegal, 
Tyrone,  and,  for  a  small  space  opposite  Bally  scullion,  into  that  of 
Antrim.  This  last  circumstance  probably  arose  from  the  convent  of 
Ballyscullion  having  extended  its  precints  along  the  shore  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  lake  ;  the  island  on  which  the  conventual  church 
anciently  stood,  being  equally  near  to  either  shore. 

According  to  Doctor  Beaufort,  this  diocese  in  its  greatest  length 
is  47  Irish,  or  60  English,  and  in  its  greatest  br  eadh  43  Irish  or  54I 
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I  proceed  to  other  noted  remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiqui^  within 
this  county. 

Cambos,  now  called  Camus. 

(The  windiog  streamO 

About  three  miles  south  of  Coleraine,  on  the  Bann,  St.  Congal 
founded  a  celebrated  monastery  in  580.  I  suggest  to  the  author  of 
Monasticon  Hibemicum,  that  thi;s  is  now  a  ruin;  the  very  foundation 
stones  have  been  displaced.  The  font  only  remains,  with  a  curious 
pillar  sculptured,  but  somewhat  effaced. 

Moy-cos-quin. 

(The  plane  of  die  labbit's  foot.) 

It  was  called  the  abbey  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Clear  Spring,  founded 
by  monks  of  the  Cistertian  order  in  1172.  The  church  is  in  repair> 
and  is  parochial ;  nothing  else  remains. 

Aghad^dubthaigh,  now  Aghadooey. 

(The  face  of  the  country  having  a  gloomy  aspect.) 

Was  an  abbey,  founded  by  St.  Goarus  in  the  7th  century. 

DisharUhy^thuachuill.    Desart-^toghiL 

(Tbe  portion  for  applotment  beknigiiig  to  OTooL) 

In  Oireacht  Hy-Cathan  (i.  e.  the  demesne  lands  of  O'Kane)  ;  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  near  the  Bann.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  at 
least  three  miles  disfant. 

Arrigalj  now  ErrigaL 

(Tlie  champion.) 

In  the  barony  of  Coleraine.  St.  Columb  founded  this  monastery 
in  the  territory  of  Oireacht  Hy-Cathan.  It  is  still  the  denomination 
of  a  rectory.  The  foundation  walls  of  the  old  church  in  Ballintemple 
yet  exist. 


Pillar Jn  Camus  Church-yard. 
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Boith^medhbha.     Bovevagh. 

(The  tabernacle  or  religious  house  of  Meve ;  a  woman's  name.) 

There  stood  a  monastery  founded  by  St.  Patrick.  St.  Aidan, 
nephew  to  St.  Patrick,  by  his  sister  Sinecha,  was  abbot  of  it.  It  is 
still  a  rectory ;  the  church  out  of  repair. 

Temple  Finlagan.     Tamlaght-failagan. 

(The  church,  or  else  the  nigged  districtj  of  St.  Finlagan.) 

A  Priory,  founded  by  St.  Columb.  The  first  abbot  was  St.  Fuih- 
lagain.  The  old  church  is  a  ruin  on  the  stream  behind  Bessbrook. 
There  is  a  tower  in  the  north-west  comer,  still  visible.  The  new 
church  is  an  elegant  edifice,  with  a  suitable  spire. 

Rathregenden. 

(Rath  signifies  a  fort — the  rest  unknown.) 

Founded  by  St.  Columb  for  St.  Bairan.  It  is  impossible,  from  this 
inaccurate  description,  to  mark  the  site  of  this.  Perhaps  Aghanloo 
or  Drumachose. 

Aird'Magiollagain.     Tamlaghardj  or  Magilligan. 

(Magilligan's  high  lands.) 

A  monastery  was  erected  here  by  St.  Columb.  When  it  grew 
very  rich,  it  was  called  the  shrine  of  St.  Columb.  It  was  plundered 
in  1203  by  Dermit  Hya  Lochluinn,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
foreigners,  (probably  Danes,)  attempting  to  plunder  Kenet  Eoquin, 
was  pursued  by  the  lords  of  that  country,  and  he,  with  many  of 
his  followers,  was  slain.  I  confess,  that  I  cannot  ascertain  what 
territory  is  meant  by  Kenet  Eoquin*    As  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Columb, 

*  Perhaps  Cathan-aght  or  O'Kanes  country  is  thus  mutilated  by  some  ignorant  tran- 
scriber.   See  note,  [.age  218, 
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it  must  have  stood  where  the  present  Catholic  chapel  now  is ;  let 
the  reader  consult  what  follows. 

Dunbo. 

(The  Mount  of  the  Ox.) 

Under  this  title,  the  Monasticon  Hibernicum  relates,  that  St. 
Patrick  founded  Duncruthen  (i.e.  the  fort  on  the  round-hill)  for 
St.  Beoran.     In  Magilligan,  there  is  a  remarkable  hill  of  this  de- 
scription, and  on  it  are  found  all  the  traces  of  an  ancient  bury- 
ing-p]ace.     One  part  is  called,  to  this  day,  the  canon  bank,  not 
improbably  from  tradition  of  its  having  been  a  convent  of  canons 
regular.     There  is,  also,  a  traditionary  recollection  of  a  great  rob- 
bery having  been  committed  by  the  Danes,  and  of  a  great  battle  in 
consequence.*     So  far  it  might  seem,  as  if  the  convent  in  question 
had  been  at  Duncruin,  and  the  robbery  at  the  same  place,  rather 
than  at  the  present  chapel;  but  then  the  Monasticon  adds,  that  it  is 
opposite  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and   on   the  territory  of  Machare: 
(does  that  mean  Derry,  formerly  called  Macharabeg,  or  does  it 
intend  the  present  Maghera?)  it  is  also  mentioned,  as  in  the  barony 
of  Coleraine.     I  cannot  resolve  this ;  not  unlikely,  there  has  been 
another  Duncruthen,  where  the  ruined  old  church  of  Dunbo  now 
stands. 

Domnach^more,  or  Damnach^dola. 

(The  Great  Mount  for  Sundays.) 

"  Near  the  Fahan-water,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrkerin.  Besena,  a 
disciple  of  St.  Columb,  was  the  founder.  His  brewer  is  recorded  to 
have  been  his  presbyter.  Unless  the  Fahan  river  has  changed  its 
course,  which  I  think  not  unlikely,  this  convent  is  not  justly  described 

*  At  Knock-tenant,  in  Myroe,  the  land,  when  opened  by  a  great  wind,  discoveitd 
heaps  of  human  bones,  not  many  years  ago. 


7%«  aid  Church  of  Dungiven. 
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as  that,  whose  ruin  is  so  beautifully  seated  on  the  bank  of  Enoch* 
lough.  St.  Patrick  founded  this  church  (^  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name^ )  in  the  valley  of  Glannaicle,  and  two  miles  from 
Deny." 

At  Straad-bally-arran,  also  near  the  Fahan-river,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  small  church,  which  the  country  people  report  to  have  been  the 
second,  which  St.  Patrick  founded  in  Derry,  Near  it  is  a  small  lake, 
and  a  hill,  with  a  stone  cross^  all  on  a  diminutive  scale. 

Both-Dhomnaigh.     Badoney. 

(Sunday's  Tabernacle.) 

Here,  again,  is  said  to  have  been  a  monastery  near  the  "  Fochmuin 
river;*'  can  this  be  either  of  the  above  mentioned  ?  I  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning,  for  the  consideration  of  the  author  of  the  Monasticon, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  the  rectory  of  the  lower  Badoney,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  beyond  Newtown-Stewart,  The  topography  will  admit 
of  but  two  sites,  either  the  old  ruin  of  Clendermot,  or  that  of  Enoch. 
The  former  is  about  two  miles  from  Derry,  the  latter  three,  I  take 
it  to  be  the  former  in  Glen-dermot. 


Dun^yeven—Dungiven. 

(The  Pleasant  Mount.) 

In  HOC,  O'Cathan  founded  a  priory  for  canons  regular  of  the 
Augustinian  order ;  which  having  been  polluted  by  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood,  both  its  church  and  cemetery  were  restored  by  the 
archbishop  of  Armagh  in  1897.  The  adjacent  village  belonged  to 
Dermit  O'Cathan. 

This  ruin  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  interesting  in  odr  county.  It 
was  the  burying-place  of  the  sept  of  O'Cathan.  Many  of  their 
tombs  are  omlamented  with  scutcheons,  &c.  in  no  mean  style  of  sculp- 
ture; the  principal  monument  is  in  the  south  of  the  altar,  and  is 
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sacred  to  a  very  remarkable  chief  of  thL^  family,  in  Latin^  sumamed 
Congalus.  I  opened  this  mound  and  found  nothing  but  adies.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  in  other  casies,  leading  me  to  suspect 
that  the  barrows  without  urns  are  more  ancient  than  those  containiag 
urns.  There  is  a  well  beside  it,  said  to  be  St*  Patrick's,  and  other 
legends  of  superstition  are  recounted^  which  it  would  be  idle  to 
revive. 

The  architecture  is  not  perfectly  Gothic,  but  of  that  mixed  cha- 
racter brought  into  Ireland  by  the  ecclesiastics  who  fled  from  the 
eastern  empire,  during  the  irruptions  of  its  barbarous  invaders.  There 
is  a  tower  at  the  north-west.  On  the  same  site  is  also  a  remarkable 
pillar,  which  seems  to  be  sepulchral,  mtd  to  have  belonged  to  the 
pagan  times.  A  smaller  pillar,  not  far  distant,  when  opened,  without 
any  design  of  search, -disclosed  an  urn  of  earthenware  with  ashes  and 
burned  bones.    The  urn  was  surrounded  by  white  stones. 

The  general  dimension  of  ancient  churches  of  the  first  importanoe, 
is  60  by  so  feet ;  to  this  the  chancel  is  added,  narrower  than  th/e 
body  of  the  church,  and  separated  by  a  partition,  in  which  is  an  open 
arch.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  consent  in  the  choice  of  all  these 
churches,  which  is  not  without  good  taste ;  fc^  almost  all  are  situ^^ 
near  lakes  or  rivulets,  with  romantic  scenery.  The  convenience  of 
freestone  has  also  been  regarded.  Is  it  improbable,  from  the  crom- 
lechs, stone-henges,  and  sepulchral  monuments,  which  we  yet  find,  at 
or  near  all  these,  that  Christianity,  in  supplanting  Paganism,  placed 
her  altars  in  the  consecrated  abodes  of  those  idols,  whom  she  gra^ 
dually  supplanted  f  How  much  wiser  and  milder  they  who,  in  those 
ancient  times,  imperceptibly  grafted  the  evangeljk:al  upon  the  DruidH 
cal  culture,  than  they  of  this  day,  who  are  reviving  a  syafimk  of 
cruelty  to  prevent  the  progress  of  religious  enquiry. 

The  old  Church  of  Banqgher. 

This  is  built  of  cut  freestone,  in  a  good,  and  even  an  elegant  style. 
Some  modem  characters,  engraved  on  the  side  of  the  west:  d^^^. 


nenlaQn  the  foundation  of  the  diurch,  as  htvkig  been  in  474,  or 
thereabottts»  bilt  thi6  is  not  likely*  Beside  it  stands  the  monattery^ 
the  only  one  in  the  coimty  which  still  remakis.  It  is  entire,  except 
the  roof.  The  door  is  several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  building 
nearly  square ;  it  appears  that  the  stairs  have  been  of  stone.  The 
tradition  is,  that  O'Heney,  a  saint,  was  the  founder,  and  that  he  used 
to  shew  himself,  occasionally,  from  this  elevated  threshold.  The 
tomb  of  this  saint  is  still  preserved  in  the  church-yard. 

The  old  churdi  of  Bally-na-screen  is  also  a  {^ce  of  high  antiquity, 
unnoticed  in  the  Monasticon.  This  place  was  not  originally  intended 
for  a  church  by  St.  Patrick,  but  for  a  library  (in  Irish  Sckrtn) ;  it 
was  afterwards  consecrated,  and  erected  into  a  church  by  St.  Columb. 
This  i8  now  a  ruin. 

Tliese  various  tofncs  of  antiquity  I  have  found  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  the  reader,  hoping  that  they  will  be  a  gratifying  introduction, 
to  the  modem  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  this  consideration, 
therefore,  we  shall  now  beg  leave  to  direct  the  enquiry. 

Modem  Ecclesiastical  Division  and  Descriptions. 

The  ecclesiastical  boundary  of  the  diocese  of  Derry  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  county  of  London-Derry,  but  is  extremely 
involved  with  that  of  other  counties. 

The  county  itself  contains  thirty-one  parishes,  of  which  five,  with 
six  churches  belong  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh  ;  the  remainder,  with 
twenty-five  churches,  to  the  diocese  of  Derry. 

The  diocese  extends  into  three  other  counties,  viz.  Donegal, 
Tyrone,  and,  for  a  small  space  opposite  Bally  scullion,  into  that  of 
Antrim.  This  last  circumstance  probably  arose  from  the  convent  of 
Ballyscullion  having  extended  its  precints  along  the  shore  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  lake  ;  the  island  on  which  the  conventual  church 
anciently  stood,  being  equally  near  to  either  shore. 

According  to  Doctor  Beaufort,  this  diocese  in  its  greatest  length 
is  47  Irish,  or  60  English,  and  in  its  greatest  br  eadh  43  Irish  or  54^ 
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English  miles :  containing  659,000  acres,  48  parishes,  43  benefices, 
51  churches,  12,991  acres  to  each  church,  33  glebe  houste,  is  pa-- 
rishes  with  glebes  only,  one  benefice  without  a  glebe,  and  one  hn« 
propriate  rectory. 

From  the  same  authority  it  is  stated  that  the  province  of  Ardmagh 
extends  into  the  county  of  London-Derry  95,000  acres,  having  five 
benefices,  and  six  churches. 

These  calculations  of  extent  and  boundary,  I  should  suppose 
might  fall  short  of  the  reality ;  as  to  churches,  glebes,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  considerations,  the  following  table,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
satisfactory.  The  changes  which  have  happened,  in  the  division  of 
parishes  and  the  building  of  new  churches,  may  account  for  the 
seeming  difference  between  some  parts  of  this  report,  and  that  of 
the  judicious  and  learned  Doctor,  whose  acute  and  extensive  re- 
searches have  conferred  honour  on  himself  and  most  valuable  infor* 
mation  on  the  public. 
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The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  an  archdeacon,  and  three  preben- 
daries, VIZ.  the  incunibents  of  the  rectories  of  Aghadowey,  oLUpper 
Moville,  and  of  Upper  Cumber.  The  corps  of  the  archdeaconry  is 
the  rectory  of"Dunbo.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don-Derry ,  endowed  by  the  la.dy  of  the  late  Bishop  Barnard ;  another 
with  perpetual  cure,  in  Ta,nilaght  QXreely,  erected  by  Lord  Bristol ; 
and  a  third  near  Lough  Derg,  taken  from  the  parish  of  Urney. 

The  deanery  comprises  three  parishes,  viz.  Templemore  with  MufF 
on  the  west  of  the  river  Foyle;  and  on  the  east,  Clondermot  with 
MufF  and  Fahanvale. 

Though  the  liberties  of  Coleraine  are  within  the  civil  territor}Laf 
the  county,  yet  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  this  district  belongs 
to  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor.  The  patronage  of  the  rectory  of 
Coleraine,  is,  by  charter,  vested  in  the  Hon.  the  Governor  and  Assis- 
tants commonly  called  the.  Irish  Society. 

The  present  Bishop  of  Derry  is  i^i  the  highest  degree  anxious  for 
the  respectability  and  welfare  of  this  diocese,  By  his  Lordship's 
arrangement,  rural  deans  are  appointed  to  visit  the  glebe  houses 
annually,  and  on  every  removal  of  a;i  incumbent,  a  commission  of 
inspection  is  uniformly  sent,  to  examine  and  report  o^  any  delapida- 
tions  which  may  have  been  suflfereji.  The  ereptiop  of  three  new 
churches  already  built,  together  with  funds  provided  for  the  rebuildr 
ing  of  a  church  at  Leck-patrick,  and  also  for  the  building.;  of  a  chapel 
of  ease  in  the  parish  of  Ardstraw,  a re„  testimonials  of  hi3  Lordship's 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  estpblishn?€;nt. 

The  Roman  Catholic?  observe  the,  same  ecclesiastical  divisions ;. 
each  parish  haying  a  masq  house,  with,  few  exceptions,,  and  a  parjisbr 
priest  duly  appointed. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  meeting  houses  belonging  to.  the  Pt*^byr 
terian  Dissenters  of  this  county. 

1  at  London*  Derry.  i  at  Bovevagh. 

2  —  Clondermot,  ist  and  sd  congregation^  i  —  Dungivep. 

1  —  Cumber.  '••    %  —  Coleraine,  ist  and  ftd." 

1  —  Banagher.  i  —  Faughanvale. 
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1  at  Newtown-Dmavady. 
1  —  Castle-Da  wson. 

1  at  Moneymore. 
1  —  Tubbermore. 

1  —  Duiiboe. 

1  —  Bally-rath-shane, 

1  —  Aghadowey. 
1  —  Kilrea. 

1  —  Ballykelly. 
1  —  Drumachose. 
1  —  Magherafelt. 

1  —  Garvagh. 
1  —  Maghera. 

• 

1  — Macosquin. 

This  list  does  not  include  seceding  meeting-houses,  nor  those  of 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  which,  taken  together,  are  nearly  as 
numerous. 

There  are  also  Methodist  meeting-houses,  one  at  London-Derry, 
and  another  at  Coleraine. 


PART  IV. 


COMMERCE,   MANUFACTURES, 

AGRICULTURE. 


Hh 
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COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,  AGRICULTURE. 


Trade  and  Shipping  of  London-Derry  Port. 

From  the  year  1750  to  1778,  a  considerable  number  of  trading 
vessels  were  employed,  belonging  to  this  port.  Between  the  years 
1756  and  1768,  one  single  house  owned  from  12  to  20  vessels.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  insurance  becoming  very 
high,  on  account  of  our  relative  situation  to  the  maritime  powers,  and 
the  colonial  trade  being  at  the  same  time  much  reduced,  the  shipping 
of  London-Derry  became  proportionably  diminished. 

The  interval  between  this  and  the  late  French  war,  was  too  short 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  recruit  of  our  ships.  During  this 
war,  the  Americans,  together  with  the  Northern  powers,  being  re- 
spected as  neutral,  became,  almost  exclusively,  the  carriers  of  all 
the  trade  of  this  port. 

At  present,  there  are  scarcely  any  vessels,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, belong  to  the  merchants  of  London-Derry,  except  three,  which, 
under  the  character  of  constant  traders,  are  chiefly  employed  in  car- 
rying yam,  hides,  butter,  &c.  to  Liverpool,  and  which  bring  back  beer, 
porter,  coal,  woollens,  cottons,  earthen-ware,  hard- ware,  the  manufac- 
tures of  England,  with  sugars,  rum,  and  other  West-India  produce. 

The  trade  to  the  north  of  Europe  is  carried  on  with  the  ports  of 
Petersburg,  Riga,  and  Archangel,  belonging  to  Russia;  with  Dantzic, 
Elbing,  Koningsberg,  and  Memel,  Belonging  to  Prussia ;  with  Dron- 
ten,  Christiansund,  Christiana,  and  the  ports  near  the  Neze,  belong- 
ing to  Norway  and  Denmark ;  with  Gottenburg  and  Stockholm, 
belonging  to  the  Swedes.  The  articles  imported  are  chiefly  iron, 
hemp,  flax,  flax-seed,  tallow,  tar,  and  timber. 


A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  the  northern  states  of 
America ;  flax-seed,  tobacco,  tar,  white  oak,  plank,  and  staves,  are 
among  the  articles  of  most  general  commerce :  wheat  and  wheaten 
flour  may  be  imported  under  certain  regulations.  In  return,  we 
export  money,  linens,  chiefly  3-4ths  wide,  unbleached,  and  of  a  low 
price ;  we  also  export  the  most  valuable  of  all  products— the  human 
race.  In  former,  years  I  have  heard  this  export  rated  at  from  four  to 
five  thousand  annually,  from  the  port  of  London-Derry ;  it  has  been 
during  the  war  subject  to  severe  regulations,  and  consequently  on 
the  decline ;  but  that  it  will  revive,  is  beyond  doubt,  so  soon  as  oppor- 
tunity will  permit :  the  partition  of  farms,  with  the  excessive  rents, 
will  guarantee  this  effort  at  mending  their  condition,  at  least  among 
the  Protestant  part  of  the  population.  It  is  to  an  improved  system 
of  agriculture  alone,  that  we  can  look  for  the  preservation  of  this 
plant y  which,  under  due  encouragement,  may  one  day  find  a  sufficient 
scope  for  industry  in  those  bogs  and  wastes^  at  present  disgracefully 
neglected. 

With  the  West  Indies  we  may  have  a  direct  trade ;  but  this  is  at 
present  enjoyed  rather  in  the  permission  than  in  the  fact.  From  the 
Clyde  white  and  barreled  herrings  are  imported. 

From  Oporto,  Lisbon,  and  St.  Ubes,  London-Derry  receives  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wine,  both  directly,  and  alsa  thxough  Dublin 
and  Belfast. 

There  is  some  trade  carried  on  with  Bristol  and  London.  A  ccmsir 
derable  share  of  the  provision  trade  has  been  occasionally  earned 
on  from  the  port  of  London-Derry. 

By  the  navigation  act,  every  nation  is  permitted  to  carry  the  goods 
considered  to  be  of  its  own  produce.  The  ships,  belonging  formeriy 
to  London-Derry,  were  chiefly  Of  the  build  of  those  provinces  in 
North  America,  over  which  his  Britannic  Majesty  retained  the  sove* 
reignty ;  of  these  vessels,  hardly  one  remains.  Inuring  the  war, 
some  relaxation  was  permitted,  from  which  it  resulted  that,  though 
the  Irish  ship-owners  might  have  been  injured,  the  Irish  trade  was 
extended. 


.  •       •  • 

Port  of  Coleraine. 

The  importations  consist  chiefly  of  sugatr,  salt,  coals,  timber,  deals, 
earthenware,  hardware,  and  herrings.  The  exportations,  principally 
of  beef,  butter,  hides,  and  linen  yarn.  Coleraine  is  not  permitted  to 
import  certain  articles,  siich  as  tobacco,  spirits,  teas,  and  wines  ;  the 
loss  to  its  trade  must,  of  course,  be  Considerable,  as  the  merchants 
are  obliged,  for  the  most  part,  to  bring  all  those  commodities  over- 
land from  Belfast.  If  this  restriction  was  done  away,  to  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  reasonable  objection,  and  the  bar,  at  the  entrance  of 
Ae  harbour,  made  navigable*  or  else  a  canal  from  Portrush  either 
to  Coleraine  itself,  or  to  some  part  of  the  Bann  river  near  to  the  sea, 
from  the  situation  of  the  town,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  external  trade 
Would  materially  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  intercourse 
with  the  internal  part  of  the  county  would  become  much  greater. 

The  articles  of  commerce,  which  are  brought  to  this  town  by 
land-carriage,  are  chiefly  flannels,  frizes,  rateens,  serges,  cottons, 
haberdashery,  stationary,  and  other  such  goods  as  are  of  light  weight 
and  considerable  value. 

By  coasting  vessels,  dry  fruits,  dye-woods,  starch,  bleaching  stuffs, 
porter,  English  strong  beer,  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  are  car- 
ried to  Coleraine  for  the  purposes  of  retail.  There  is,  besides,  an 
intermediate  ti'ade  through  Belfast,  which  compared  to  that  carried 
on  immediately  with  Dublin,  may  be  estimated,  perhaps,  in  the  ratio 
of  ten  to  one.  I  am  informed,  that  scarcely  more  than  a  single  vessel 
has  arrived  annually  from  the  latter  port,  for  the  last  three  yeans. 

The  principal  foreign  trade  is  with  Gottenburg,  Christiansund, 
Dantzic,  Memel,  and  Roterdam.  This  trade  is  carried  in  vessels 
freighted  by  the  merchants,  but  not  belonging  to  the  port  of  Cole- 
raine. The  shipping  is  inconsiderable ;  most  of  the  larger  vessels 
which  frequent  this  port  belong  to  Dantzic ;  some  of  those  which 
will  carry  aoo  tons,  will  draw  but  eight  feet  and  a  half  of  water,  and* 
from  this  circumstance  have  been  enabled  to  pass  with  safety  over 


the  bar,  which  is  a  most  formidable  obstruction.  It  is  a  shoal  of  sand, 
thrown  up  between  the  river-vent  and  the  sea-tide,  entirely  across 
the  outlet  of  the  Bann.  Any  vessel  which  is  not  skilfully  piloted, 
and  at  the  same  time  favoured  by  wind  and  tide,  will  run  great 
risque  of  touching  on  this  shoal ;  and  if  once  retained,  has  but  small 
chance  of  escaping  the  breakers  which,  during  the  prevalence  of 
certain  winds,  roll  with  formidable  impetuosity  over  this  bar. 

Several  projects  for  improving  the  harbour  of  Coleraine  have  been 
suggested.  A  canal  to  pass  from  the  dam  behind  the  town  to  the 
road  of  Portrush.  A  rail- way  to  the  same  place  to  accompany  the 
new  line  of  road.  A  canal  from  the  river  near  the  Laughan  island 
to  the  above-mentioned  basin  or  dam ;  all  of  these  have  been  spoken 
of,  but  none  of  them  has  hitherto  been  much  pressed  upon  the  public 
attention ;  not  because  the  practicability  is  doubtful,  but  because  the 
advantage  is  uncertain,  and  the  risque  of  course  would  be  serious. 

As  to  other  speculations  of  this  class,  mention  of  them  has  been 
made  under  the  titles  of  Rivers  and  Canals. 

Internal  Commerce. 

We  have  little  to  note  under  this  head  except  that  which  relates 
to  the  Fisheries ;  of  these  therefore  we  proceed  to  give  some  account. 

Fisheries. 

We  find,  in  a  survey  made  |?efore  that  of  Captain  Pynnar,  which 
I  take  to  be  that  of  Sir  Josias  Bodley,  the  following  particulars  con- 
cerning some  fisheries  of  London-Derry. 

"  The  moiety  of  the  fishing  of  the  Bann,  unto  which  moiety,  as 
likewise  unto  the  other  moiety,  the  assignees  of  Sir  William  Godol- 
phin  make  claim,  by  a  lease  for  ai  years,  made  the  4dd  of  Elizabeth, 
which  lease  hath  been  in  question,  and  allowed  by  the  state  in 
Ireland,  and  the  assignees  of  John  Wakeman  do  claim  the  fee  simple 
thereof,  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  third  Jacobi ;  and  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Derry  claimeth  one  days  fishing,  viz.  the  second  Monday  after 
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Midsummer  day » in  the  river  of  the  Bann,  and  likewise  the  fishing 
of  the  wear  of  Ballinasse,  which,  notwithstanding,  was  granted  by 
letters  patent  to  Thomas  Ireland,  and  by  him  assigned  to  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,  who  is  now  in  possession  thereof. 

^'  A  small  salmon  fishing  in  the  river  of  Roe,  which  is  in  his 
majesty's  possession. 

"  A  small  salmon  fishing  in  the  creek  of  Foughan,  falling  into 
Lough  Foile,  in  his  majesty's  possession. 

"  Certain  small  pools  for  fishing  in  the  south-side  of  Lough  Foile, 
in  the  king's  possession.  But  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  doth  claim 
a  pool,  called  Clonye." 

At  present,  the  principal  fisheHes  are  those  for  salmon  on  the 
river  Bann,  and  at  the  Rosses-bay,  at  Culmore,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  harbour  of  Derry,  i.  e.  that  anciently  called  Clonye ;  as  to  those 
which  lie  higher  than  the  liberties  of  London-Derry ,  on  the  Foyle  river, 
though  not  within  the  county,  yet  are  they  appertaining  by  charter 
to  the  Irish  Society.  That  the  original  right  to  certain  of  those 
fisheries  was  vested  in  the  ancient  monasteries,  within  whose  pre- 
cincts they  lay,  appears  from  this,  that  on  the  suppression  of  those 
monasteries,  we  find  that  the  then  bishop  of  Derry  laid  claim  to 
them,  as  successor  to  the  ecclesiastical  rights. 

In  the  instructicMis  to  commissioners  for  the  plantation  of  these 
territories,  it  was  a  direction,  that  the  "  fishings  in  loughs  and  rivers 
are  to  be  allotted  to  the  proportions  next  adjoining;"  thence  arose,  at 
an  early  day,  an  opposition  of  claims  between  the  London  companies 
and  the  Bishop  of  Derry.  It  appears,  that  the  privilege  of  fishing 
in  the  Bann,  on  the  first  Monday  after  Midsummer,  which  privilege 
had  belonged  to  the  convent  of  Coleraine,  was  actually  exercised  by 
a  bishop  of  Derry.  The  day  of  exercising  this  right  was,  therefore, 
called  Bishop's  Monday,  and  a  very  old  man,  named  Andrew  Irwin, 
who  was  alive  in  1800,  remembered  the  exercise  of  this  privilege;  he 
also  declared,  that  he  was  fishing  at  Black-point,  near  the  Crannagh, 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;  and  that  during  the  whole 


war  the  fisheries  wete  tunnoSested:  About  ninety  ytean  wgOi,  ^be 
claims  of  the  bishop  were  bought  oiF  for  an  annuity,  which  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  Irish  Society^  to  whom,  thenceforth,  the  ttittre  doHomoQ 
over  the  fishery  was  confirmed. 

Beside  the  fishery  of  the  Crannagh,  there  is  another  on  die  same 
river,  called  the  Cuts,  where  the  Bann  falls  over  the  rocks,  tin 
descent  being  is  feet,  and  extremely  rapid.  A  species  of  railing, 
called  a  weir,  is  here  erected  for  the  purpose  c^  intercepting  the 
salmon,  and  catching  them  in  their  ascent. 

In  the  time  of  James  the  First,  the  Lord  Deputy  Ghicheater 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Bann ;  afterwards  govorn* 
ment  purchased  back  this  grant,  in  favour  of  the  London  society ; 
and  to  insure  it  to  them,  caused  Ciikhester  to  levy  a  fine,  and  suflfer 
a  recovery.  When  Charles  the  First  set  aside  the  charter  of  the 
corporation  of  Londoners,  their  title  became  void.  In  the  tine  of 
the  Commonwealth,  Cromwell  granted  to  one  of  the  l^eflfaigton 
family  the  right  of  the  eel  fishery  of  the  Bann,  in  lieu  of  a  certaia 
pension,  which  this  family  claimed  from  the  government.     After 

the  Restoration,  the  Londoners  agreed  to  take  out  a  new  diarter ; 

_  • 

but  Chichester  had  the  precaution,  three  months  before  this  ev«it» 
to  obtain  from  the  crown  a  grant,  not  only  of  his  former  possesskm, 
but  also  of  the  fishing  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  Rock,  that  is  to  say^ 
the  Cuts.  In  this  transaction,  the  lease  made  by  Cronaweirto 
Skeffington  was  handed  over  to  Chichester.  It  appears,  however^ 
that  Skefiington  remained  quietly  in  possession  of  the  fishery  for 
many  years,  till,  having  ousted  a  tenant,  who  understood  the  history 
of  this  transaction,  this  person  appiised  the  Donegal  family,  who» 
thenceforth,  took  the  occupation  from  the  Skefiingtons  into  their  own 
hands,  and  placed  their  own  immediate  tenants  in  possession. 

If  the  cuts  were  abated,  it  is  known  the  fish  would  all  go  up  to 
Lough  Neagh ;  to  prevent  which,  the  cuts  are  erected  at  spaoes  of 
S7  feet,  15  feet,  and  leaving  ^p  open ;  it  is  only  when  there  is  a 
stronfiT  fresh  in  the  river,  that  the  fish  can  leap  up  the  rocks. 
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'  It  seems,  that  between  the  proprietors  of  theise  two  fisheries  there 
is  a  common  interest,  for,  if  the  salmon  fishers  acted  perversely,  they 
might  destroy  the  young  eels  in  their  passage  through  the  cuts. 
The  eel  fishers  could  also  greatly  damage  the  salmon  fry,  when 
these  ire  making  their  way  towards  the  sea. 

Respecting  the  habits  of  the  salmon,  those  which  are  nearly  full 
grown  go  up  the  rivers  to  breed  in  March.  The  younger  salmon,  or 
growls,  follow  for  the  same  purpose  in  June;  in  November  and 
December,  they  rood  or  spawn  in  the  fords  on  shallows.  The  ova, 
or  pea j  continue  in  the  sand  or  gravel  for  three  months^  About 
March,  the  fry  shoal  downward  to  the  sea;  at  this  time  they  are  not 
larger  than  a  small  finger,  yet,  in  the  Jiine  following,  when  they  are 
tiaken  at  their  return  from  the  sea,  some  have  increased  to  the  weight 
of  19  pounds,  the  very  least  weight  ftlbs. 

It  has  been  observed  of  the  salmon,  that  there  are  more  females 
tiian  males;  and  it  is  said,  that  both  sexes  always  tend  to  their  native  . 
river:  if  a  long  small  fish  is  taken  at  Crannagh,  the  fishermen  call 
it  a  Foyle  salmon ;  one  of  a  plump  shape,  brownish  colour,  well 
flaked,  with  dark  spots,  is  by  them  called  a  true  Bann  fish. 

As  to  the  season  ;  about  March  or  April,  the  first  of  the  salmon, 
having  made  their  appearance  in  fine  weather  with  the  tide,  return 
again,  playing  in  the  ebb;  yet,  as  the  waters  do  not  usually  swell  high 
enough  for  the  fish  to  pass  through  the  cuts,  and  as  none  can  escape 
till  the  cuts  are  passable,  it  is  thought  prudent  not  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  fishing,  until  the  month  of  May.  The  size  of  a  full  grown 
salmon  varies  from  6  to  5olbs. ;  few  exceed  3olbs.  The  best  size  is, 
from  16  to  2olbs.;  grawls  are  reckoned  one  penny  a  pound  inferior 
to  salmon. 

At  the  Crannagh,  two  sets  of  fishers  are  employed,  night  and  day, 
during  the  season ;  they  amount  to  about  58  men ;  with  clerks, 
overseers,  &c.  about  70  persons  are  engaged. 

The  rent  paid  to' the  society,  as  I  learn,  is  somewhat  abov^  £900. 
per  annum ;  the  expense  of  management  used  to  vary  from  £  1000. 
to  £1500.     As  to  the  quantities,  I  understand,  that  in  one  )'ear 

«.       li 


850  tons  of  salted  fbh  were  taken^  besides  what  were  sold  fresh ; 
the  least  taken  of  any  known  year  is  45  tons.  As  to  price^  in  1757, 
salmon  sold  at  id.  per  pound;  for  many  years  after,  the  price  goop- 
tinued  at  1^. ;  about  20  years  ago,  it  rose  to  5^.,  and  soon  after  to 
3jd.  The  proprietors  of  this  fishery,  within  these  few  years',  have 
established  a  communication  with  the  Liverpool  market,  by  means 
of  icing  and  transporting  the  fish  in  fast^saiiing  smacks ;  owing  to 
this  vent,  as  well  as  to  the  enhanced  value  of  all  other  sorts  of  {uro- 
visions,  in  the  year  1800  the  price  was  raised  to  5^/.  per  pound;  but 
in  the  winter  following,  the  salted  fish  fell  to  $j(L  and  ^  per  pound. 
In  the  beginning  of  1803,  salmon  sold  from  gd.  to  4^.  generally; 
soon  after  this  it  was  raised  to  lod.  and  now  for  the  last  season,  can 
with  difficulty  be  procured ;  so  great  is  the  demand  in  fore^  raarketi. 

The  salmon  of  the  Bann  have  but  one  season^  and  must  go  9ora6- 
times  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  find  a  suitable  plaoe  for  spawning ; 
those  of  Ramehscxi  ascend  but  six  or  seven  miles,  and  are  ti^en  in 
tolerably  good  condition  the  whole  year  roimd. 

There  are  a  few  other  inoHisiderable  fisheries  in  this  county,  akmg 
the  sea-coasts,  and  in  small  rivers ;  but  almost  all  the  salmon  broyught 
to  our  markets,  comes  from  the  neighbouring  oowuies,  aad  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Bann. 

Eel  Fishing. 

When  the  young  eels  come  up  the  rivers  from  the  sea^  they  are 
no  larger  than  the  finest  packthread,  but  their  numbers^  are  incredi^ 
ble.  During  four  months  ( from  May  tiU  September )  in  wlucb  the 
eeU  fatten  in  the  rivers  and  in  Lough  Neagh,  they- grow  to  the  size^ 
a  human  arm,  sometimes  even  to  that  of  a  leg.  In  September  they 
commrace  their  return  toward  the  sea,  and  th^i  is  the  season  for 
fishing.  This  is  performed  by  intercepting  the  eels  by  means  of  pales 
and  watling,  constructed  so  as  to  coi\yerge,  in  following  the  direction 
of  the  current.  Before  these  converging  pales  approach  allogedier, 
a  long  net  is  attached  at  the  narrower  and  lower  opening,  and<  in  the 
strongest  part  of  the  stream ;  the  eels  making  their  way  into  this 


Het,  are  entangled  m  the  meshes,  whence  they  are  ncM  able  to  retreat. 
The  eel  fishery  may  yield  to  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  about  <£40O.  per  annum.  The  quantities  taken  must  be 
very  great.  They  are  sold  fresh  in  the  markets  around ;  and  are 
salted  for  winter  use,  in  place  of  herrings. 

MANUFACTORIES. 

Paper  Mills. 

There  was  one  erected  near  Cokrakie,  by  the  Messrs.  Church  of 
that  place ;  which  did  not  succeeds 

There  is  another,  on  a  diminutive  plan,  constructed  on  the  Fahan, 
which  makes  those  sorts  of  paper,  called  brown  thirds  and  lapping 
paper.  The  manager  alleges,  that  there  is  no  demand  for  his  white 
paper ;  he  says,  that  the  rags  are  sooty,  and  the  water  mossy.  The 
machinery  consists  of  a  single  wheel  and  two  vats,  works  40  reams 
per  month,  and  is  rented  at  JB40.  per  annum. 

Flour  Mills. 

The  principal  flour-mill,  belonging  fo  tiie  county  of  London- 
Derry,  was  that  of  Penny-bum.  Besides  this,  there  was  machinery 
for  making  oil.  Two  com-mills  also  were  annexed  to  the  premises; 
one  driven  by  water,  the  other  a  wind-mill.  These  mills,  connected 
with  an  extensive  bakery,  are  now  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
Wooer  and  Marshall. 

Mr.  Livingston  has  a  flour-mill,  near  Walworth ;  and  Messrs. 
Church  a  third  near  Coleraine.  These  three  are  of  considerable 
standing.  Of  late,  there  have  been  erected  within  this  county,  three 
new  flour-mills,  each  on  the  improved  plans ;  near  Newtown-Lim- 
avady  one  by  Mr.  Ross ;  near  London-Derry  another  by  Mr.  Homer; 
and  a  third  near  Coleraine,  upon  a  scale  of  the  first  rate,  by  Sir  G. 
Hill  and  others  forming  a  most  respectable  company. 

Com-mUls  are  too  numerous  to  be  inserted.  The  toll  varies  from 
the  16th  to  the  3«d  grain. 


.  In  the  early  times  of  the  settlement,  when  the  ececting  of  mills 
was  a  matter  of  risque,  the  tenants  were  bound  to  grind'  their  com 
at  the  mill  of  the  manor.  This  has  now  become  inconvenient  and 
unnecessary,  and  should  therefore  cease. 

Tuck-mills . 

I  know  of  but  two,  one  of  which  was  till  lately  rather  extensively 
carried  on,  in  all  its  departments ;  but,  as  the  spirit  of  tillage  en- 
creased,  the  sheep  having  given  way  to  the  plough,  the  employment 
of  the  mill  is  proportionably  diminished.  This  mill  Is  on  the  Balteagh 
river.  The  second  is  on  the  Clanrandle  stream,  and  is  almost  too 
rude  and  insignificant  to  be  mentioned. 

Potteries. 

No  country  seems  better  adapted  for  this  manufacture ;  in  many 
situations  we  have  excellent  clays  and  abundance  of  fuel.  At  pre- 
sent, there  are  not  any  wares  made  in  London-Derry,  except  of  the 
common  utensils,  composed  of  clays  which  are  coarse;  these  all 
bum  into  a  red  colour,  and  consist  of  pans,  crocks  (glazed  and 
unglazed ),  pipes  for  bleach-greens,  pots  for  gardens,  &c.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  at  Agivey :  I  saw  a  very  inconsiderable  one  near 
Castle-Da wson.  When  good  materials,  such  as  granite,  quartz, 
flint,  and  argil,  are  to  be  found  near  great  turbaries,  a  good  specu- 
lation opens  to  the  skilful  capitalists, — but  where  are  they? 

Sugar-houses. 

There  is  a  sugar-house  carried  on  by  a  company  at  L.  Deny,  which 
manufactures  lump  sugars  of  good  quality,  and  to  a  considerable 
amount. 

Breweries. 

The  chief  breweries  for  ale  and  beer  are  at  G>]eraine,  by  Mr. 
Gait ;  at  Newtown-Limavady,  by  Mr.  Gather ;  at  L.  Deny,  by  Mr, 
Robinson  ;  and  at  Penny-bum  Mill  one  is  intended  for  the  brewery 
of  porter. 
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Salt-pans.  ' 

"  At  L.  Derry, there  is  one  which  makes  salt,  and  burns  lime ;  another^ 
on  a  similar  plan,  is  close  to  the  beach,  on  the  north  of  the  Fahan ; 
and  a  third  near  Walworth  on  the  coast. 

Distilleries. 

At  Castle-Dawson  there  was  formerly  a  large  still ;  at  Coleraine, 
two  others ;  all  of  which  are  discontinued  fi>r  some  years. 

At  present  the  only  licensed  still  in  this  country,  is  that  which  has 
been  shortly  commenced,  by  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  merchant 
at  Newtown-Limavady,-Mr.  Gather,  already  mentioned. 

According  to  my  information  on  this  topic,  the  great  stills  pay  duty 
according  to  their  doublings,  that  is,  for  every  barrel  of  malt,  as  if  it 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  1 2  gallons ;  but  a  barrel  of  common  malt  yields 
at  the  rate  of  about  seven  or  eight  gallons ;  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency, oats  are  put  in  raw  into  the  keeve.  The  regulation  of  53 
doublings  in  six  days  is  against  the  quality;  for  the  haste  to  accom- 
plish this  rated  minimum  is  such,  that  the  still  must  be  forced  night 
and  day,  Sunday  included.  The  great  distillers  of  Dublin,  who  have 
every  convenience  on  the  most  ample  and  improved  scale,  may  per- 
haps accede  to  this  the  more  willingly,  as  it  tends  to  put  the  country 
distiller  out  of  the  field  of  competition,  provided  he  is  honest  enough 
to  attempt  at  fair  dealing.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  present  excise  ope- 
rates, in  this  particular,  as  a  premium  on  private  distilleries;  I  may 
safely  say,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  barley,  grown  in  our  county,  has 
hitherto  been  disposed  of  to  private  distillers. 

There  are  now  great  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to 
put  down  the  contraband  distillers,  by  vigilance,  by  penalties,  and 
military  force.  Perhaps  one  thing  would  suffice — to  lower  the  duties, 
and  thus  permit  small  legal  stills  to  enter  into  competition. 

Unen  Manufacture. 
The  staple  of  this  county,  as  of  all  the  province  of  Ulster,  is  the 
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linen  manufacture.  I  shall  detail  such  information  as  I  have  been 
able  to  procure  on  this  essential  topic. 

To  begin  with  the  first  element,  we  must  mention  that  the  flax- 
seed is  imported,  chiefly  from  New* York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia; 
a  preference  is  given  to  that,  which  grows  in  the  most  northern  cli- 
mates. A  much  greater  preference  is  given  to  the  seed  imported 
from  Riga  and  Holland. 

The  American  seed  varies  in  price,  from  1$$.  to  255. ;  the  Putch 
and  Riga,  from  20s.  to  455.  per  bushel.  This  variety  of  price  depends 
on  the  general  quantity  imported,  and  exported;  upon  the  local 
quantity  at  certain  ports.;  upon  the  quantity  of  old  seed  on  hand*. 
Other  circumstances  influence  in  a  les3  degree,  such  as  the  actual 
briskness  of  the  sales  of  yam  and  linen ;  the  favourableness  of  the 
season ;  the  plentifulness  of  provisions ;  and,  not  least  of  all,  the 
management  of  speculators  in  this,  which  may  be  reckoned  rather  a 
lottery,  than  a  regular  branch  of  conunerce. 

The  flax  is  generally  spun  in  this  country,  from  three  hanks  to 
four  hanks  in  the  pound  weight,  which  is  esteemed  the  fittest  for  the 
usual  fabric  of  our  markets.  The  same  flax  might  be,  and  in  some 
places,  is,  drawn  to  seveo  or  eight  hanks,  which  is  seldom  the  case^ 
except  for  making  thread  or  other  particular  uses.  The  tow  yan> 
is  made  into  sacking  for  the  use  of  farmers  and  others. 

Yam,  of  4  hanks  to  the  pound,  is  sold  in  Deny,  at  from  %s.  Qdi 
to  35  6d.  and  sometimes  to  45.  The  4  hank  yam  is  used  for  the  weft;, 
the  warp  is  of  3  hank  yam,  which  sells  at  from  45.  to  45.  ^.  and  lati- 
terly  even  higher. 

The  quantity  necessary  for  makiqg  a  web  52  yards  long,  and 
3-4ths  of  a  yard  wide,  is  9^  hanks  of  4^  hank  yam  for  the  weft;  9  hanks 
of  3  hank  yam  for  the 'warp.  The  weaving  would  cost  about  one 
guinea.  If  well  made,  and  of  a  good  colour,  such  a  web  would 
bring,  at  the  market,  from  25.  ^d.  tq  «j.  jyi.  per  yafd. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  advancement  of  the  price  of  this 
manufacture,  that  a  piece,  which  might  h«ve  been  purchased  at  7^. 
or  Sd.  about  twenty  years  ago,  would  nowcoist  13^.  or  14^. 


Yam  »  bibught  into  London^^Dcrry  markdt  front  Ihnishdwen^  athd 
several  of  the  mountaiti  distriots  of  this  ootinty  i  all  bought  in  Loii* 
doi^Dsny  is  not  woven  in  the  county •  A  c|uantitj  is  expotied  to 
Liverpool  for  Manchester,  and  some  to  Scotland. 

The  coarser  yam  id  carried  to  L.  Derry,  (Si^  fitter  to  Coletairie, 
Newtown,  &c.  The  fabric  of  Coleraine  is  the  finest.  All  of  thb 
fabric,  though  made  and  sold  in  othet  jdaces,  goes  undet  the  name 
d  ColermMs. 

The  fabric  of  Lottdonr^Deny  is  of  two  oh»»ctei:s ;  ist,  Narrow^ 
or  S27  inohn  wide^  called  wrappiirsi  and  tniide  of  tow^^yarhy  s^Uirig 
at,  linn  %d.  to  is.  pw  ynA. 

id.  Wide ;  ilk  breadth,  9s  inches,,  which  is  made  of  imtyantj  and 
sells  at,  from  1$.  jyi.  la  35.  loik  per  yard. 

Brown^  or  UnUeaciwd  tincns:,  ire  exported  in  considerible  qnan^ 
tiigir  by  line  mrrchants^;  the  cobne  aris  ohtefly  sent  lb  lihrisrpooH  the 
fine  im  disposed  of  in  various  mannerftr 

The  white  linens,  are  either  sent  to  Dublin  by  land  carriage  to  be 
sold  at  the  three  annual  markets  of  that  city,  or  else,  they  are  shipped  in 
rjqgalartsaderslo  liverpodLfitoito  Deny,  09  fo  London  dmKt^  umany 
consigtied  to  factors  :*  orders  hove-  been  seikis  fir6m  Lendon  in  tha 
bteachers.  themselves^  by  which  fthheugh  they  are  saved  the  expenoe 
of  faotoragtt,.  yet  they  might  become  liable  to  dangerous  risques. 

A  certain  proportion  of  linen  is  sold  for  home  use,  which  is  not 
infinior  to  the  rest^  either  in;  raateriai  or  management. 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  factors  connected  with  this  commerce. 

John  Darby  and  Co.  -    Old  Jewry. 

Ft^tch'elr  and  Co.             -  •              Iron  mong^-lnti^, 

TKetaa^  Lewis  and*  SoM,  -               OMJewiy*^ 

hs  und  i.  AlexBudoTj            *  -        Old  Jcmyv 

Ss^e^  Rawden,  and  Cd.  -                 Ch^pside. 

Mills,  Read,  and  Co.                -  Old  Jewry. 

William  Hawkness,  Jon*  -               Bow-chnrdiyird. 

Arthur  C.  Allen,              -  -          Iron-monger-kne. 
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The  prices  of  brown  linen  fluctuate^  according  to  the  briskness  of 
the  sales  of  the  white,  and  the  orders  sent  to  the.  merchants. 
In  Derry  market,  the  3-4ths  wide  linen  is  sold  at,  from  lod. 

to  12d. 

In  Coleraine,  the  7-8ths  are  sold  at  from  15.  Sd.  to  45.  lod.;  the 
medium,  about  25.  4//. 

As  to  the  quantity  brought  into  market,  this  varies  greatly 
with  the  season.  In  February  and  March,  the  wheel  and  the  loom 
are  busy;  in  seed-time,  the  weaver  is  employed  in  the  character  .of 
a  husbandman ;  again,  in  August,  September,  and  the  beginning  of 
October,  the  work  is  resumed  with  full  alacrity.  The  poor  man's 
harvest  does  not  commence  till  near  the  middle  of  October.  In  .very 
hot  weather,  as  well  as  in  frost,  the  weaver  cannot  get  his  yam  to 
stand  the  dressing  on  the  loom ;  of  course,  there  are  two  additional 
seasons,  besides  those  of  ploughing  and  reaping,  in  which  the  manii-. 
facturer  must  find  employment  in  his  external  or  internal  economy. 

Materials  for  bleaching. 

The  articles,  used  in  the  process  of  bleaching  in  this  comity^  are^ 
1st,  Kelp,  snd,  Cassub.  3rd,  Barilla.  4th,  Pot-ash.  5th,  Pearl- 
ash.  Some  years  ago,  kelp,  cassub,  and  barilla  were  much  em- 
ployed. Latterly,  pot-ash  and  pearl-ash  have  come  into  general 
use. 

Bleaching  with  the  oxygenated  muriatic  add,  according  to  the. 
process  of  the  French  chemists  has  been  tried;  but  the  expedition  of 
the  process  did  not  compensate  the  risque  and  expense.  pThe  oxy- 
muriate  of  lime,  according  to  the  process  of  Messrs.  Tenant',  has  been 
also  tried,  but,  as  I  understand,  has  not  been  found  to  answer. 

I  shall  conclude  what  I  have  to  report  on  this  subject,  by  men- 
tioning some  not  incurious  topics  of  comparison,  betwe«i  the  present 
and  the  former  processes  of  bleaching. 

Not  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  bleach-green  wa$  a  flat,  on  the 
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k)wd8t  ground,  intertected  by  tr^nches^  filled  with  wateif ;  this  water 
was  occasionally  thrown,  by  scioups  of  Wood,  upoh  the  linen, 
ttretched  for  the  purpose, contiguous  to  the  trench;  the  souring  Was 
done  with  butter*milk ;  the  beetling  performefd  by  hand ;  the  mdrk-r 
ing  by  taylori ;  and  th^  linen,  when  ready  for  market,  was  carii'ied 
on  back  loads« 

In  the  year  1784,  the  price  of  bleaching  wa^^  per  piece  of  ^6  yards, 
^.  ^Ld^-^t  is  now  6s.  6d. 

About  forty  years  ago,  there  ^as  not  one  bledch-green  on  the 
Fahan  river ;  in  i8o«,  there  were  seven. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  the  first  bleKdh-^green  Was  erected  oh  the 
Gortin  river ;  in  1800,  there  were^  as  I  was  informed^  five  oodapled, 
and  sites  for  three  more  bespoke. 

I  select  these  two  instances,  aa  illustrations  of  the  progress  of  this 
manufacture  in  the  county  of  London-Derry. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  linen,  now  bleached  within  this  county,  an 
estimate,  though  an  inaccurate  one,  may  be  formed,  by  supposing, 
that  every  registered  bleacher  in  the  coimty  fhlishes,  on  an  average^ 
5000  pieces  annually.  According  to  thd  list^  transmitted  to  me  from 
the  Dnen  board,  (anno  180a)  the  number  of  bleaschers  were  thsn 
58.  Taking,  however^  the  actual  numfcter  at  50,  it  will  follow,  that 
the  number  of  pieces,  bleached  in  the  county  of  London-Derry,  may 
amount  to  ^50,000;  estimating  th^  value  of  each  piece  at  £^..$..o.^ 
the  actual  value  of  the  linen,  bleached  in  this  coomy,  may  be  thus 
computed  at  <£56s,500  sterling. 


TERRITORIAL  STATE. 


Proprietors. 


The  chart  which  accompanies  this  Memoir  hatf  te*n  (ionsti'ucted 
with  peculiar  attention  to  this  subjiSfct,  If  tht  reader  will  please  to 
refer  to  this  guide,  he  will  easily  perceive  H6ii  onfy  the  extent  and 
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situation  of  every  species  of  property,  but  also  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  and  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 

Nevertheless  some  things  remain  for  explanation,  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  supply,  by  referring  briefly  to  historical  documents. 

In  respect  of  proprietorship,  the  county  of  London-Derry  is  divided 
into,  1st,  Church  lands,  making  a  large  portion  of  the  county,  and 
bestowed,  chiefly  on  the  lord  bishop  and  his  successors,  after  the 
suppression  of  numerous  monasteries,  with  reservation  of  Chapter 
lands  for  the  endowment  of  the  deanery.  All  these  were  confirmed 
finally,  in  the  time  of  James  I.;  and  remain  without  alteration  in  their 
original  sites.  The  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland  also  had  his  clsums, 
( which  were  asserted  by  Sir  Tobias  Caulfield,  one  of  the  king's  com« 
missioners,)  to  certain  convent  lands  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
county,  which  part  was  then  called  Nether  Tirone.  These  claims 
were  allowed,  and  since  that  time,  the  successors  in  the  Primaqf 
have  been  proprietors  in  this  coimty. 

Glebes  were  also  allotted  to  the  parochial  clergy,  whenever  sodi 
could  not  be  found  within  the  parish,  according  to  the  rate  and  extent 
of  the  same :  The  map  will  testify  that  these  wefe  laid  out  with 
little  respect  to  the  intention.  In  some  instances  the  glebe  designed 
for  a  certain  parish  is  laid  off"  at  the  distance  of  many  miles  from  any 
part  of  its  precincts  ;  and  in  other  cases  we  find  two  or  three  glebes 
in  a  parish,  not  one  of  which  belongs  to  itself.  Yet  the  civil  com- 
missioners had  the  power  and  disposal  over  these  assijgnments^  and 
might  at  that  time  have  easily  adjusted  these  properties,  so  as  to 
accord  with  their  intended  uses.  These  glebes,  distinguished  by  the 
letter  G,  are  all  laid  down  in  the  map. 

Sir  Thomas,  son  of  Governor  Phillips,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal 
and  care  in  superintending  the  afi^irs  of  the  several  companies,  and 
among  other  eminent  services,  for  that  of  aiding  the  division  of  the 
estates,  obtained  from  the  king  and  the  said  companies,  a  grant  in 
perpetuity  of  two  extensive  estates,  comprising  the  most  valuable 
lands  on  opposite  boundaries  of  the  county ;  which  lands  were  left 
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entirely  out  of  the  survey  for  the  proportions^  being  as  it  is  said,  re- 
ported to  the  society  and  companies  as  only  fit  for  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  to  shoot  water-fowl.  These,  with  the  names  of  their  pre- 
sent proprietors,  are  also  marked  on  the  map. 

Certain  lands  were  also  reserved  by  the  crown  to  be  erected  into 
freeholds,  one  distinction  of  which  was  allotted  to  such  of  the  ori- 
ginal native  proprietors  as  had  not  been  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of 
Tirone.  These  freeholds  were  either  the  original  estate  itself,  or 
else  some  property  which  could  be  better  spared,  considering  the 
general  object  of  the  plantation;    these  are  now  called,  native 

freeholds. 

A  second  spedes  of  freehold  was  erected  by  the  crown,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  insuring  a  sufficient  number  of  Protestant  jurors 
to  assist  the  business  of  the  county  at  the  general  assizes.  Six  of 
these  freeholds  seem  to  have  been  disposed  and  annexed  along  the 
borders  of  each  proportion,  and  these  are  what  we  now  term  the 
crown  freeholds. 

After  these  reservations,  the  remainder  of  the  county  was  granted 
to  the  Irish  Society,  in  trust  for  the  twelve  chief  companies  or  guilds 
of  London,  to  be  held  by  them  and  their  future  representatives  or 
assigns. 

The  said  Society  considering  that  a  portion  of  the  lands  round  the 
city  of  London-Derry  and  the  town  of  Coleraine,  with  the  fisheries 
annexed  to  these  properties,  could  be  better  managed  for  the  ge- 
neral uses,  in  an  undivided  state,  have  retained  them  by  consent  of 
the  companies,  under  their  own  superintendance,  and  consequently 
remain  at  this  day  among  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  county. 

In  the  partitioning  of  these  lands,  it  was  supposed  that  they  would 
be  divided  into  twelve  proportional  allotments ;  and  for  this  cause  the 
estates  of  the  London  companies  are  to  this  day  called  "  the  Proportion 
Lands." 

If  the  persons  entrusted  with  this  duty  of  apportioning  the  estates, 
and  some  of  whom  appear  to  have  had  no  meann  reward,  had  paid 
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commcm-rate  attention  to  the  laying  out  of  these  allotmenta,  with 
reference  to  compactness  and  convenience  ( which  would  have  been 
easily  accomplished  by  the  application  of  very  moderate  skill),  it 
would  be  a  circumstance  of  great  advantage,  at  the  present  and  at 
future  times.  How  this  obligation  has  been  discharged,  I  leave  to  the 
proprietors  to  judge  for  themselves.  At  this  place,  however,  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  advise,  that  on  every  practicable  opportunity, 
reciprocal  efforts  should  be  made,  in  the-  way  of  exchange,  by  the 
said  companies,  to  retrieve  these  errors  and  neglects. 

According  to  the  instructions  and  plan  for  regulating  the  planta* 
tion,  each  of  the  proportions  was  erected  intp  a  separate  mancnr,  and 
to  this  were  annexed,  to  be  held  as  of  the  said  manor,  six  freeholds, 
to  be  tenanted  by  Protestant  colonists,  for  the  purpose  above  stated. 
These  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  marked  on  the  map,-  with  the 
name  of  the  present  proprietors.  The  lands  not  escheated  were  also 
annexed  to  the  different  manors  respectively,  and  continue  to  be  so 
held  at  this  day.  The  numbers  in  the  map  shew  this  manorial 
dependance. 

It  may  be  recollected,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  charter  of  the  oom* 
panics  was  revoked.  In  the  unsettled  times  which  followed  this  event, 
certain  military  retainers  of  Cromwell  having  turned  their  views 
towards  this  and  other  escheated  parts  of  the  kingdom,  found  meaos 
to  obtain  grants  of  confiscated  estates  not  yet  in  occupation.  After 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  these  grants  were  confirmed 
and  possession  quieted,  by  a  statute  of  limitation ;  in  consequence, 
we  now  reckon  the  possessors  of  these  Cromwellian  grants,  theleg^ 
timate  proprietors.  By  the  constitution  of  the  county,  these,  Kke  the 
fVeeholds,  should  be  annexed  to  certain  of  the  twelve  manors ;  but  in 
many  instances,  prescriptive  disuse  seems  to  have  obsoleted  the  ori- 
ginal duties. 

Among  the  proprietors  we  are  used  to  rank  the  Governs  of  Cul- 
more  Fort,  which  fort  was  planned  in  the  administration  <^  the 


deputy  Lord  Mountjoy,  but  was  not  fortified  till  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  Sir  Henry  Dockray;  since  whose  time, 
there  have  been  a  succession  of  governors  salaried  by  the  crown, 
and  possessing  the  estate  annexed  to  the  fort,  which  is  rated  as  500 
acres.  This  will  appear  in  the  map  as  belonging  to  the  liberties 
of  the  city.  Some  information  respecting  the  relative  rates  of  the  pos- 
sessions may  be  found  in  the  following  table,  according  to  which 
the  county  cess  is  apploted  at  this  day. 

**  Qty  and  County  of  London-Derry.— At  a  General  Aasiies  held  at 

London-Derry,  25th  March,  1697. 

"  They  key  or  valuation  of  the  county  of  London-Derry,  agreed 
on  by  the  grand  jury,  by  the  consent  of  the  gentlemen  and  the  agents 
of  the  several  proportions  and  dividends  of  lands  within  the  cky  and 
county  of  London-Derry,  and  appointed  to  be  the  key  of  the  md 
city  and  county,  to  continue  until  there  appears  cause  to  alter  it  by 
another  grand  jury  ;  according  to  which  the  treasurer  of  the  city  and 
county  is  to  applot,  divide,  and  apportkm  the  public  assessments. 

1.  Drapers  proportion        -  -            -       £700 

s.  Salters,  ditto             -  .             -         -       6^0 

3.  Vintners,  ditto              -  -  -            6go 

4.  Mercers,  ditto            -  -  .        -      6go 

5.  Merchant  Taylors,  ditto  -  -          500 

6.  Ironmongers,  ditto  -  -            -      6^0 

7.  Clothworkers,  ditto  -  -         -         450 

8.  Haberdashers,  ditto  .  -          -       700 

9.  Fishmongers,  ditto  .  .            -      ^00 

10.  Grocers,  ditto  -  •  -  700 

11.  Goldsmith's,  ditto  -  -  -       600 

12.  Skinners,  ditto  -  -  -  700 

« 

13.  Manor  of  Limavady  .  -  -      900 

14.  Ditto,  Castle-Dawson  -  -  160 

15.  Mr.  Gage's  lands  -  -  -        350 
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16.  Sir  John  Rowley's,  ditto 

-        £700 

.  17.  Dumboe,  ditto 

180 

18.  Captain  Chichester  Phillip's,  ditto 

180 

19.  Sir  Robert  Staple's,  ditto 

70 

«o.  Mr.  Conyngh 

am  and  Richardson's^  ditto      -      80 

21.  Lady  Cook's, 

ditto 

60 

ts.  The  lands  of 

Faughanvale 

70 

S3.  City  and  Liberties  of  London-Derry 

700 

«4.  Town  of  Coleraine 

-      400 

«5.  The  Liberties  of  Coleraine 

600 

£11,850 

• 

Agreed  on  by  us. 

Tristram  Beresford, 

Hugh  Rainey, 

John  Church, 

Alexander  Leckey, 

George  Thornton, 

John  Moore, 

John  Harvey, 

Dominick  Heyland, 

Charles  Sterling, 

John  Cowan, 

John  Allen, 

Thomas  Bevn, 

Charles  Norman, 

Robert  Bacon, 

John  Hanbury/' 

Residences  of  Proprietors. 

These  are  referable  to  two  distinctions :  those  appertaining  to  the 
church,  and  those  which  belong  to  lay  proprietors. 

The  Lord  Primate  is  necessarily  an  absentee  from  this  county ;  his 
Grace  being  continually  resident  within  his  peculiar  jurisdiction. 
There  are,  however,  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  primacy,  several 
gentlemen,  whose  seats  are  laid  down  in  the  map.  We  shall  begin 
the  account  of  these  residents,  with  Mr.  Staples  of  Dssane. 

The  mansion-house  of  Lissane  contains  spacious  and  convenient 
apartments,  which,  though  not  modem,  compensate  by  recalling  the 
gratifying  remembrances  of  a  respected  ancestry. 

The  demesne,  which  lays  on  the  border  of  a  mountainous  district » 
has  been  ornamented  with  great  taste,  which  seems  to  have  caused 
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an  imitative  emulation,  in  a  way  proportionate  to  their  aituaticMiSi 
among  the  neighbouring  proprietors.  The  trees  are  beech,  larch, 
lime,  chestnut,  sycamore,  with  ash,  firs,  and  pines ;  by  far  the 
greatest  part  planted  by  the  present  proprietor.  The  river  is  ma- 
naged so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  stately 
trees,  and  a  smooth  green  margin.  This  water  afterwards  tumbles 
over  an  obstruction,  which  produces  an  artificial  cataract ;  there  is 
thrown  across  it  a  neat  bridge,  built  by  the  famous  Ducart.  Whoever 
has  not  seen  lissane,  has  not  seen  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
our  county. 

Next  to  Mr.  Staples,  Mr.  Wright  deserves  the  highest  praise, 
as  a  planter  in  this  district.  This  gentleman  has  displayed  no  com- 
mon share  of  good  taste  in  ornamenting  a  wild  but  romantic  scenery. 
Below  Mr.  Wright,  the  two  Mr.  Magils  triumph  over  the  rugged 
face  of  the  soil  by  the  introduction  of  comfortable  dwellings,  plant- 
ings, and  improved  cultivation. 

At  Springhill  are  the  finest  trees  in  this  county.  They  flourish 
over  a  limestone  terrace.  Sweet  chestnuts,  yews,  silver  firs,  stone 
pines,  balm  of  Gilead,  firs,  beech,  oak,  ash,  with  many  other  varieties 
of  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  on  this  favourite  spot  have  arrived  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection.  The  mansion  is  in  the  old  style.  This 
situation,  with  its  improvements,  brings  to  mind  the  ancient  times 
of  resident  and  improving  landlords. 

The  plantations,  belonging  to  Castle-Dawson  serve  to  do  away 
the  gloomy  air  of  the  bogs,  through  which  they  rise.  The  house 
stands  low,  and  is  built  something  in  the  old  style. 

Around  Moneymore  are  several  dwellings  and  plantations,  belong- 
ing to  residents,  which  are  marked  on  the  map.  At  Fort  William, 
Mr.  Stephenson  has  much  improved  the  appearance  of  the  districts ; 
his  house  and  plantings  appear  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  various 
points  of  view,  with  pleasing  effect. 

There  are  a  good  number  of  trees  scattered  about  Mrs.  Downing's 
house,  at  Rose-gift ;  and  at  the  old  castle  of  Ballaghy,  some  fine  old 


timber  revives  the  idea  of  former  and  better  times*  Trees  $9%  tlto 
flourishing  on  the  demesne  of  Ballyscullion. 

Mr.  Spottiswood  has  planted  with  good  success  at  Ballaghy.  HBs 
farming  inclosures  are  thriving,  and  well  preserved,  and  his  exampi* 
is  valuable  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Near  to  Portglenone,  Mr.  Ellis  of  Inrasrush,  and  Mr.  Courtney  «f 
Glen  Owen,  have  respectable  residences  and  plantations.  There  are 
some  improvements  of  the  same  nature  at  Moyagney* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Magherafelt,  we  find  some  comnfiodioiis 
dwellings,  with  suitable  plantings  on  a  small  scale.  ImproiFements 
of  the  same  nature  meet  the  view  in  proceeding  towards  Maghera, 
particularly  at  Cloverhill,  at  Grillagh,  and  at  farms  bekm^g  to 
Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Canning's  demesne,  near  his  town  of  Garvagh,  cotapttin  a 
very  considerable  scope  of  ancient  and  venerable  plantation;  to 
which  the  present  possessor  has  so  added^  as  to  entitle  himaetf  per-* 
sonally,  to  the  praise  of  the  greatest  planter  within  the  county.  The 
proaval  and  paternal  mansion  has  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
one  of  a  modem  taste ;  but  sorry  am  I,  in  many  regards,  to  reoount, 
that  there  is  hitherto  no  progress  which  could  announce  the  futiirer 
and  desirable  residence  of  the  landlord. 

Several  gentlemen  possess  ornamental  plantings  and  good  houses, 
which  occur  in  tracing  the  left  bank  of  the  Bann  :  the  pr|pcipal  of 
which  are  Mr.  A.  Orr,  of  Landmore;  Mr.  W.  Orr,  of  MoRtycsOky; 
Mr.  James  Orr,  of  Keely ;  Mr.  H.  Orr,  of  Ballybritain ;  Mr.  Baralcy, 
of  Mullachmore ;  and  Mr.  Sterlings,  of  Ballydivit.  Mr.  Gcmn  sfind 
Mr.  Ker  are  also  contributors  to  the  improving  appearance  of  this 
district. 

At  Agivey  and  Bovagh  stands  some  good  and  ancient  timber;  bot 
the  houses  are  out  of  repair,  and  uninhabited.  In  the neighbourhoodf 
of  Macosquin,  Mr.  Ovins  and  the  two  Mr.  Befmets  have  neat  dwdli^ 
ing9,  with  plantings.  The  elder  of  these  gentlemfen  is  an  improver 
upon  a  grefft  scale. 


Mr.  Rtduundson,.  unde  to  the  presimt  proprietor  of  Sdmeraet, 
was  unquestionably  the  first  planter  in  the  county/  By  trcaiching 
and  draining,  with  great  care  and  expense,  his  trees  have  come  for- 
ward with  rapidity.  Among  other  fine  points  of  view,  through  this 
demesne,  there  is  an  high  gravel  bank,  wooded  to  the  top,  and  over- 
looking the  water-fall  at  the  cuts,  the  town  of  Coleraine,  its  bridge 
and  improvements.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  Mount 
Sandel,  an  object  truly  picturesque,  which,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
slopes,  along  the  winding  expanse  of  the  Bann,  the  late  and  the 
present  proprietors  have  planted  with  the  happiest  efiect.  The  house 
has  been  formed  out  of  the  offices  belonging  to  the  mansion  of  this 
ancient  and  respectable  family,  which,  in  the  feeling  of  its  present 
representative,  has  found  its  private  gratification,  in  the  discharge  of 
invaluable  duties,  as  resident  proprietors. 

The  demesne  of  Jackson*hall  contains  some  welUgrown  timber ; 
the  scenery  is  various  and  beautiful ;  the  mansion  is  of  brick,  in  a  style 
somewhat  after  the  Chinese  taste. 

Near  to  Coleraine  are  several  seats  of  gentlemen,  all  of  which 
exhibit  an  air  of  the  greatest  neatness.  The  principal  of  these  is  Mr. 
Blacker,  who  has  succeeded  in  modernising  a  family  mansion  with 
peculiar  good  success. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  Mr.  Curtis  has  effected  considerable 
improvements.  The  style  of  his  house  is  somewhat  "  unique."  A 
West  Indian  must  be  allowed  to  indulge  his  long  acquired  habits.  I 
only  lament,  that  we  have  not  more  such  residents,  who  benefit  the 
laborious  classes  in  the  best  possible  way,  by  affording  them  useful 
work,  and  well  paid  wages. 

Mr,  Crommie  had  planted  many  thousand  of  tnees,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  fallen  before  the  merciless  north-westers. 
Thorn  hedges,  however,  which  shrink  away  on  the  neighbouring 
farms,  have  succeeded  with  Mr.  Crommie,  in  the  more  sheltered 
parts  of  his  demesne.  There  is  a  good  sheep-walk  here,  enclosed  by 
stone  and  lime.  The  mansion-house  is  among  the  first  in  our  county. 

LI 


Mr.  O'Neil  aliso  has  a  neat  lodge  hereyiand  baa  tomtadticed  the 
task  of  improving  with  spirit  and  successw 

At  Mr.  Mackay's  lodge,  which  is  justly  callied  Prospect^no  tree 
could  grow,  on  account  of  its  exposure  to  the  seap*breeze.  Even 
quicks  are  stunted,  and  driven  away  in  the.r^ke  of  the  blast. 

On  the  west  of  the  Bann,  the  Lodge  of  Banhrook  is  pleasantly  and 
conveniently  situated.   The  present  resident  is  Mr.  Boyle. 

The  Glen  of  Down-hill,  opening  to  the  sea,  at  Pdrt-vantage,  to 
the  north-east,  winds  round  the  sloping  lawn,  whose  terminatkm 
above  is  a  continued  escarpment,  disclosing^  where  the  planting  has 
not  succeeded,  the  rugged  and  over-jutting  masses  of  the  basalt 
rocks.  Amongst  these  rude  masses,  winding  walks  are  laid  out  with 
taste;  the  nakedness  is  generally  re|ieved  by  abUodaint  crops  of 
grasses;  and  not  unfrequently  the  brow  of  a  rude  l^d^e  is  beauti- 
fully decorated  by  the  rich  yellow. and  green  of  varioua  trefoils, 
mosses^  sea-pinks,  and  sea-campions.  The  glen,  enclosing  thelawti, 
is  curved  nearly  in  the  figure  of  a  horse^shoe,  whose  two  heels  are 
the  ppening  to  the  north-west ;  the  bottoms  have  been  dressed  into 
meadow,  and  the  rugged  declivity  of  each  side,  trenched,  planted, 
and  intersected.  It  is  here,  in  a  peouli&r  manner,  that  the  eye  dia* 
cems  the  deadly  effect  of  the  north-west  wind ;  for,  on  examining 
the  condition  of  the  trees,  at  either  opening  of  this  glen,  you  find 
every  thing  blighted  and  stunted  until  the  place,  where  the  tnterkur 
side  of  the  curve  landlocks  the  exterior  ;  after  which,  thfc  planting 
becomes  healthy  and  flourishing:  from  which  it  may  appear, 
that  it  is  not  the  saline  quality  of  the  air  so  much  as  the  continual 
currents  of  cold  and  violent  winds,  which  destroy  vegetation. 
I  must  not  forget,  for  the  information  of  planters,  that  the  salix 
caprea  has  withstood  the  utmost  violence  of  this  wind,  where  every 
thing  else  is  blighted.  The  present  possessor.  Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  has 
advanoed  the$e  plantations  with  good  effect. 

In  vievv  of  the  south  front  pf  Oown-hill  stands  lh»  Mausdmmi.  Tina 
dogant  a^ucture  was  erected  by  the  late  Earl,  of  Bristol  to  the 
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memory  of  his  borother,  formerly  amlHissadotr  to  the  coprt  of  Spaioi. 
The  statue  of  this  Earl  is  placed  in  'in  elevated  station.  The  whole 
of  this  erection  is  angularly.  beautifuL 

The  following  quotation  from  Virgil,  marked  in  large  gilt  letters, 
around  the  Mausoleum,  testifies  the  fraternal  affection  of  the  late,  to 
the  former  Earl : 

'^  lUe  mcos  errare  boves^  ut  cernis,  et  ipsum 
^  Ludere  quae  vellem  catamopennisit  agrestt.** 

<^  He  permitted  my  oxen  to  wander^  as  thou  seest;  and  myself  to  sport  whatever  I 
may  list,  upon  my  rural  pipe/* 

In  the  verge  of  the  rocky  coast  is  placed  a  temfde..  The  interior 
contains  a  variety  of  statues ;  around  the  outside,  in  gilt  letters,  are 
the  following  verses  from  Lucretius :  if  the  sendttient  be  natural,  it 
is  also  selfish  and  hard-hearted : 

**  jSaave  mari  magno,  turbantibus  aeqdora  ventis, 

^'  E  terr&  alterius  magnum  spectare  laborem.'' 

•  ■  « 

^nt  is  pleasing,  whilst  the  winds  are  tossing  the  surfitce  of  the  ocean,  from  the  land  to 
behold,  kx,  the  great  sea,  the  immense  labours,  of  another/' 

Some  good  dwellings,  and  even  some  plantations  occur,  after 
passing  through  the  eastern  sands  of  Magilligan.  The  first  of 
these  is  Castle-lecky. 

Belarena,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Gage,  has  been  well  planted  with  variety 
of  forest  trees  and  shrubs;  considering  the  lightness  of  the  soil, 
many  of  these  plantations  succeed  remkrkiably  well.  There  are  good 
and  spacious  enclosures  of  stone-wall.  The  ancient  forest  trees  bear 
a  respectable  appearance.  The  mansion  is  solid  and  capacious.  There 
are  good  gardens  arid  orchards  at  Belarena. 

Formerly,  trees  grew  very  well  in  the  low  lands  of*  Nfagilligan. 
Vestiges  of  ancient  planting  are  still  existing ;  even  the  sallows, 
which  clump  some  cottages  through  this  flat,  are  a  great  relief  to  the 
view.    The  farmers  think,  that  some  great  change  has  happenecl  to 


the  climate,  because  timber  succeeded  better  in  remote  periods  thaik 
at  present.  I  rather  think,  that  the  sea  is  gradually  retreating 
below  the  ancient  level,  and  that  this  circumstance  may  influence 
not  only  the  climate,  but  also  the  soil. 

The  mansion  of  Fruit-hill  may  be  impeached  with  the  common 
fault ;  it  is  a  piece-meal  addition  upon  addition.  Yet  it  is  neat,  and 
contains  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  pleasant  rooms  in  the  county. 
The  garden  is  extensive,  and  surrounded  by  an  excellent  wall. 

Streeve  is  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  M'Causland.  The  house,  gardens, 
and  orchards,  are  respectable. 

Th6  Lodge,  which  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ross,  is  handsomely 
seated  on  the  bank  of  the  Roe,  dose  to  Newtown,  on  the  site  of  the 
castle  belonging  anciently  to  Governor  Phillips.  The  steep  declivi« 
ties  are  clothed  with  thriving  trees ;  the  rest  of  this  improvement  is 
laid  out  in  lawn,  planting,  and  walks. 

Daisey-hill  is  one  of  our  very  best  examples  of  modem  decora- 
tion. The  rich  levels  along  the  Roe,  with  the  planting  on  the 
inner  banks ;  the  clumping  of  the  high  gravel  swells ;  the  winding 
of  the  river ;  the  continual  variety  of  surface,  and  outline,  from  the 
bridge  of  Newtown  to  the  end  of  the  deer-park;  the  chearftd 
appearance  of  the  town  and  country — all  together  give  an  air  of 
great  beauty.  There  are  good  gardens  and  orchards,  well  enclosed 
by  walls.  The  dwelling,  with  its  squares  of  offices,  were  lately 
maintained  in  the  first  style  of  accommodation. 

Mr.  Ogilbie,  of  Ard-Nargle,  has  an  excellent  house,  on  a  com- 
manding situation  over  the  Roe.  His  plantings  are  rising  to  the 
utmost  of  his  wish. 

Farlowe  has  a  good  orchard,  and  is  well  sheltered.  Ccmtiguaus 
to  this,  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  M'Causland ;  the  neatest,  in  the  s^le 
of  an  English  cabin,  within  our  county. 

Oatlands,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Church,  is  a  good  dwelling;  trees 
are  now  advancing  in  growth,  and  the  other  improvements  art 
highly  creditable  to  the  owner. 


'  Therfe  are  mamy  good  gardens,  planted  with  fruit-trees,  in  and 
hear  Newtown. 

Walworth,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Barr^  Beresford,  contains  a  large 
tract  of  ancient  ^nd  venerable  forest  trees.  The  dwelling  was 
highly  improved  by  the  late  owner;  the  gardens,  though  old, are  in 
good  order,  and  the  orchards  productive.  When  the  tide  is  full, 
and  the  sun  setting  over  the  Magilligan  ranges,  the  promontory  of 
Benyevenagh  is  seen  to  great  advantage  through  the  thick  woods  of 
Walworth. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Sterling  possesses  a  good  dwell- 
ing, on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Fishmongers'  proportion. 
Here  also  are  the  earliest  gardens  in  the  county,  well  enclosed  with 
walls,  and  stored  with  excellent  fruit-trees. 

At  Wilsborough  Mr,  Scott  ranks  with  the  eminent  planters  and 
improvers  of  his  country.  The  house  has,  at  different  periods, 
received  occasional  additions ;  and,  like  all  others  of  this  description, 
testifies  against  the  prevalent  habit  of  building  by  piecemeal,  rather 
than  beginning  anew.  Many  are  the  advantages  which  this  gen- 
tleman has  conferred  on  this  district  during  a  long  and  most  re- 
spectable life  of  continual  residence.  Among  other  successful 
projects,  under  Mr.  Scott's  management  forest  trees  of  various  kinds 
have  been  made  to  grow  in  the  quick  bog,  which  is  thus  effected:  a 
pit  is  dug  in  the  bog;  this  is  filled  with  vegetable  earth;  the  plant 
being  rooted  in  this,  needs  no  further  care  but  that  of  keeping  it 
from  shaking,  with  that  of  occasionally  pressing  down  the  soil  to 
the  roots  after  high  winds.  Even  beech  and  oak  succeed  in  this 
way ;  ash  and  sycamore  require  a  mixture  of  the  soils.  Larch, 
silver  firs,  alder,  spruce,  and  birch,  intermingled  with  various  other 

» 

trees,  compose  the  promising  and  extensive  plantations  of  Wills- 
borough. 

The  mansion  of  Grocers'-hall  is  worthy  of  those,in  hoiK>ur  of  whom 
it  has  been  named.  The  value  and  efficacy  of  resident  and  patriotic 
gentry  can  no  where  be  better  exemplified.     Extensive  plantations. 
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«o  judiciously  planned  and  led  over  the  outlines  of  the  farms,  ai  to 
confer  ornament  without  detracting  from  utility ;  the  substitution  q£ 
well  shaped,  and  well  cultivated  fields,  in  place  of  every  thing  which 
could  degrade  and  deform  a  neglected  country.  These  are  the  first 
observations  which  arise  to  those  who  have  seen  what  was  and  what 
is  the  demesne  of  Grocers'-hall.  But  Mr.  Babingtoh's  zeal  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  improvements  of  his  own  demesne:  every 
where  through  the  whole  estate  over  which  he  presides,  cottages, 
rising  in  place  of  hovels,  lime  quarries  opening  where  no  limestone 
was  thought  to  exist,  excellent  public  roads  multiplying  where  scarce 
a  swampy  private  path  could  be  found,  wastes  reclaiming  into  good 
soils,  where  good  soils  were  formerly  in  the  state  of  wastes;  ^ 
general  system  of  order,  of  industry,  and  neatness,  taking  place  of 
the  most  contrasted  habits.  Such  has  been  the  improvement-— and  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time  has  this  improvement  been  effected,  that  to  on6 
who  had  not  been  a  witness  to  the  intensity  of  labour  and  expen&e,  it 
might  almost  seem  like  the  creation  of  enchantment.  From  Groters'^ 
hall  may  be  seen  one  of  the  richest  landscapes  of  our  County,  as 
the  eye  ranges  over  the  champaign  country,  with  the  fitie  lake, 
terminated  by  the  outline  of  Innishowen,  and  the  foreland  of 
Benyevenagh. 

We  now  pass  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

At  Ballymagard,  Mr.  Hart  has  a  respectable  house  and  very 
thriving  plantations*  The  soil  and  aspect  are  favourable.  The 
view  of  the  bay  and  point  of  Culmore  is  beautiful  at  high  water. 
The  glens  are  ornamented  with  taste. 

The  rapidity,  with  which  the  demesne  of  Brook-hall  has  taken  the 
lead  of  most  other  improvements  in  this  county,  reflects  credit  on  the 
zeal  of  the.  proprietor.  The  mansion  is  a  modern  edifice,  finished 
on  a  very  elegant  plan.  There  are  gardens  and  every  thing  else 
corresponding.  Old  trees  intermingle  with  the  new,  and  the  prospect 
from  the  house,  and  other  parts  of  the  farms,  is  extremely -fiine. 

Boom-hall  is  a  spacious  edifice ;  it  commands  handsome  viewa  on 


either  side.  To  tlie  south  lays  the  peninsula  of  Derry,  the  city,  the 
bridge,  and  the  harbour ;  to  the  north  is  the  entrance  of  the  river 
and  the  bay  of  Culmore. 

The  Farm,  built  by  the  late  Sr  Andrew  Ferguson,  is  a  commodious 
dwelling.  Plantings  get  on  rajMdly.  The  prospect  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  seats  along  this  beautiful  bank. 

Troy  is  a  neat  lodge,  with  gardens  and  planting.^  Trees  succeed 
well  in  other  lodges  and  farms  of  this  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Scott  has  built  an  handsome  house  at  Foyle-hill,  and  has 
greatly  ornamented  his  demesne  by  plantings  which  are  rapidly 
succeeding. 

Mr.  Alex.  Lecky  has  a  neat  dwelling,  with  suitable  planting  and 
accommodations.  It  is  called  Milton  Lodge,  and  ends  the  catalogue 
of  improvements  on  this  side,  except  those  of  a  smaller  class,  little 
known  in  this  county ;  but  which  are  highly  creditable  to  those  va- 
luable farmers,  who  have  set  an  unusually  good  example  in  this 
department.    Such  are  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Levins. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dty,  several  gentlemen  Ijave 
gardens  and  other  improvements.  Of  these,  Mr.  Alderman  Lecky  is 
in  the  first  rank.  The  gardens  belonging  tao  the  Bishop  are  spacious 
and  well  inclosed.  The  Casino  is  in  an  elegant  taste,  both  as  to 
architecture,  and  the  chiaro-scuro  embellishments  within. 

Under  the  title  of  decoration^  as  applied  to  the  residences  of  pro- 
prietors, nothing  in  the  ndghbourhood  can  be  compared  with  the 
demesne  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry.  Tlie  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  views,  in  the  drives  and  walks  planned  and  planted  by  the  pre- 
sent Bishop,  are  in  few  places  if  in  any,  to  be  surpassed.  If  the  de- 
mesne receives  an  additional  beauty  from  the  view  of'^  the  dty 
seated  on  an  hill  which  cannot  be  hid,''  so  does  it  ci)f!itribiit^  to  the 
embellishment  of  that  city  and  of  its  public  walks,  as  seen  from  the 
mall  and  the  ramparts. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Foyle,  Mr.  Knox  possesses,  an  excel- 
lent mansion-house,  with  an  extended  and  well,  wooded  demesne. 
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The  view  of  London-Derry  and  its  bridge  appears  to  fine  efhet  from 
Prehen.  Here  also  are  good  gardens,  and  other  accommodadons,  be- 
fitting the  representative  of  an  ancient  family. 

At  Ashbrook,  trees  planted  not  much  above  so  years  ago,  are 
now  of  great  growth.  The  glen  abounds  with  timber  of  older  date ; 
shrubs  are  intermixed  along  the  pleasure  walks.  There  is  a  neat 
house. 

Beech-hill^  the  residence  of  Mr.  Kennedy  Skipton,  has  fine  tim- 
ber; the  grounds  below  it  swell  handsomely  along  the  Fahan 
river.   The  house  is  convenient. 

Ardmore,  the  country  residence  of  Mr.  Acheson  Smyth,  although 
seated  on  an  elevated  site,  has  been  covered  and  sheltered  within  a 
short  period,  by  plantations  which  have  flourished  equal  to  any 
other  example.  Mr.  Smjrth's  house  is  modem,  spacious,  and  con- 
venient,  and  his  other  improvements  accord  with  the  active  and 
enterprising  character  of  his  mind. 

At  a  little  distance,  Mr.  McClelland  has  built  a  commodious  dwell- 
ing. Other  exertions  in  gardening  and  planting  are  following  in 
due  course 

Oaks,  the  lodge  of  Mr.  Lyle,  is  a  spot  of  singular  beauty.  The 
neighbouring  woods  saved  from  the  hatchet  by  the  good  taste  of 
Mr.  Acheson,  the  windings,  with  the  rapids  and  levels  of  the  Fahan^ 
the  jutting  rocks,  the  banks,  fringed  with  trees, natural  and  planted, 
are  among  the  ornaments  of  the  lodge  of  the  Oaks. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  stands  Mr.  Acheson's  seat, 
called  Oaks.  In  the  way  of  comfort  or  ornament,  nothing  is 
wanting  which  judgment  and  taste  could  supply.  The  most  exact 
neatness  and  management  is  visible  through  every  department  oon* 
nected  with  Mr.  Acheson's  house,  offices,  and  demesne. 

Mr.  Alex.  Ogilby  has  lately  begun  to  enclose  and  plant  a  screen, 
which  may  one  day  be  an  ornament  to  this  naked  country. 

At  Beaufort  there  is  a  dwelling,  well  situated,  and  some  planting, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Ross,  occupied  by  Mr.  Ogilby. 
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Mr.  James  Ross,  of  Cumber,  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  in  the 
^  linen  trade,  whose  exertions  enabled  him  to  benefit  his  native  county. 
To  the  number  of  acres,  reclaimed  from  a  rude  state  by  this  excellent 
improver,  we  may  add  several  others,  under  the  character  of  screens 
and  plantations.  Mn  Ross  had  built  an  handsome  and  commodious 
dwelling.  Most  unfeignedly  do  I  join  in  the  general  regret  that  the 
late  perilous  condition  of  our  staple  manufacture  has  deprived  this 
district  of  a  valuable  resident  gentleman. 

Drumcovit  is  a  district  favourable  for  planting.  Mr.  Hunter  pos- 
sesses here  a  neat  dwelling-house,  well  sheltered  by  planting,  both 
old  and  new. 

.The  Messrs.  Stevensons,  around  their  habitations,  have  planted 
and  enclosed  their  farms,  in  a  creditable  and  comfortable  manner. 

The  aspect  of  Dungiven,  as  to  residences  and  plantations,  is  emi- 
nently that  of  a  country,  where  the  landlord  feels  an  interest  in  the 
soil.  The  proprietor  has  lately  repaired  a  temporary  residency, 
which  he  has  surrounded  by  plantations,  and  other  rural  improve- 
ments. There  is  also  at  Mr.  Leslie  Ogilby's,  at  Mr.  King's,  and 
around  the  entire  village,  a  continued  line  of  thriving  plantation. 

Among  the  resident  proprietors  of  the  most  useful  and  improving 
class,  we  may  account  the  established  clergy.  The  map  will  shew, 
almost  on  every  glebe,  a  parsonage  house;  and  every  such  house  in 
this  diocese  owns  a  resident  clergyman,  of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said 
that,  more  or  less,  he  confers  ornament  and  advaintage  around  him«— 
that  more  or  less,  he  is  the  promoter  of  civilisation  and  of  agriculture, 
in  his  neighbourhood ;  and  most  certainly  am  I  persuaded,  that  if  the 
gentlemen  of  this  class  and  those  of  the  linen  trade,  were  withdrawn 
from  a  country,  which  is  peculiarly  destitute  of  its  chief  proprietors, 
the  county  of  London-Derry  would  soon  relapse  into  the  lowest 
stage  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  desolation. 


M  m 


Nurseries. 

There  are  few  nurseries  in  this  county.  One  of  no  great  note  in 
the  island  of  London-Derry,  one  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port-glenone^  and  one  small  one  near  Moneymore,  are  all  that  I  can 
recollect  of  those,  which  are  kept  by  professed  nursery-men,  who 
have  young  trees  for  sale. 

As  to  planting  among  farmers,  whatever  vestige  remains  in  the 

hedge-row  of  the  field,  or  clump  around  the  ancient  dwelling,  it  is 

now  almost  utterly  disused.    The  short  tenure,  the  small  farm,  the 

heavy  rent,  and  the  want  of  other  encouragements,  account  but 

to6  well  for  this  sad  neglect.    Whatever  new  plantations  may  be 

enumerated,  are  the  works  of  gentlemen,  or  successful  men  of 

business. 

Orchards. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  orchards  belong,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  the  plantations  where  the  English  were  settlers.  The 
Scotch,  perhaps,  had  not  the  examples  so  common  at  home,  as  to 
consider  these  sorts  of  improvements  as  of  essential  comfort  in  an 
early  settlement.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  remark,  let  any  person 
examine  those  parts  of  Armagh  and  Antrim,  which  have  been  colo- 
nized from  England,  compared  with  other  places  undertaken  by  the 
Scotch. 

In  the  county  of  London-Derry  we  have  few  orchards  of  an  old 
standing.  Even  now,  if  we  except  those  for  the  private  uses  of  gen- 
tlemen, they  are  still  very  few.  There  have  been  some  planted  long 
since  in  Magilligan,  where  there  was  an  English  settlement,  under 
the  Gage  family,  but  these  are  decayed.  Those  which  contribute  to 
the  general  supply  are  small. 

» 

Observations. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remark,  that  the  plantation  of  fruit  trees  can  be 
effected  without  mudi  interference  with  tillage.   Trees  planted  at  ao. 


go,  or  even  40  feet  asunder,  appear  too  close  to  adimt  either  good 
grass,  clover,  or  grain  beneath ;  they  also  impede  the  air,  light,  and 
heat,  which  are  essential  to  the  ripening  of  fruits.  Besides  this,  trees 
planted  so  close  as  90  feet,  very  soon  become  ragged  and  fogged. 
If,  on  the  ccOTtrary,  the  fruit  trees,  as  in  Normandy,  were  planted  at 
greater  distances,  the  cultivation  of  field  crops  would  be  very  little 
impeded ;  especially  if  the  standard  was  kept  pruned  to  a  good  height, 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  cattle  pass  under.  If  80  trees  were  planted 
on  an  Irish  acre,  this  would  give  but  little  obstruction  to  the  usual  till- 
age; and  allowing  xmly  45.  per  tree,  the  profit  w<Hild  be  ^£16.,  which 
would  amply  compensate  the  additional  trouble  of  fencing,  watch- 
ing, &a    I  observe  this  practice  gaining  ground  in  Gloucestershire 

of  late. 

Native  Timber  and  Trees. 

Besides  the  abundant  quantity  of  fossil  pine  preserved  in  our  bogs, 
very  considerable  quantities  of  yew,  are  found  in  Magilligan,  which 
prove  this  tree  also  to  have  been  indigenous  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
Fossil  oak  and  firs  are  almost  every  where  in  peat-mosses,  in  great 
profusion,  and  even  in  the  highest  and  most  exposed  situations.  The 
names  of  places  attest  the  quantity  of  timber,  at  early  periods ;  as, 
in  these  instances,  Dreenagh,  the  field  of  black-thorn ;  Lisnaskiagh, 
the  fort  of  the  white-thorn ;  Druim-na-Derragh,  the  ridge  with  oak 
wood ;  Altagh-Derragh,  the  glen  with  oak-woods,  &c. 

I  have  heard  several  old  people  afiirm,  that  in  parts,  now  entirely 
naked,  their  own  fathers  have  seen  the  martin  jumping  from  bough 
to  bough ;  and  that  the  woods  extended  30  or  40  miles  in  several 
parts  of  the  county.  Many  things  contributed  to  the  demolishing 
of  native  wood ;  1st,  the  policy  of  having  the  country  clear ;  2d,  the 
lavish  waste  of  fuel;  3d,  the  exportation  of  staves,  which  were 
once  the  staple  of  Ireland ;  4th,  the  demand  for  charcoal  for  smelt- 
ing lead  and  iron,  which  were  wrought  to  great  extent  in  England 
and  in  Ireland  at  former  periods. 

Many  of  those  glens  and  banks,  which  once  were  shaded  with 
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natural  oaks,  are  now  naked.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  chanii« 
ing  scenes  of  this  or  any  other  county,  was  inexorably  doomed  to  the 
same  destructive  desolation :  I  mean  the  Ness,  which  is  a  water-fall 
of  the  Bum-ToUoght  river.  The  descent  is,  in  perpendicular,  about 
60  feet.  The  rocks  jut  over  as  you  st^nd  below.  Trees,  especiaUy 
native  oaks,  tufted  these  rocks,  and  fringed  the  opening  of  the  vale; 
there  is  a  level,  sufficiently  expanded  to  form  a  lawn,  and  the  rocky 
declivities,  as  they  gradually  widen,  spread  down  their  ornament  of 
foliage  to  their  bases. 

When  one  casts  a  sorrowful  eye  over  this  barbarous  havoc  per- 
petrated by  those,  who  should  rather  adorn  than  despoil,  one  is 
tempted,  with  the  complaint  of  Tasso,  to  address  his  petition  for 
protection : 

L'  un  e  V  altro  sforza  che  le  piante  atterri, 

£  faccia  al  bosco  inositati  oltraggi -.  ' 

— -^  Prendete  in  guardia  qucsta  selva,  e  queste 
Piante,  che  numerate  a  Toi  consegno  1 

Tenures. 

The  following  document  seems  to  be  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  omitted  at  this  place. 

"  Extracted  from  the  Statutes  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  compared  tuith 
the  Records,  A.  D.  1795,  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  Chap.  39.  Irish  Statutes  at  large.  Vol.  XVII.  fol.  ^40, 
intituled  an  Act  for  confirming  Grants  heretofore  made  by  patents  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  England. 

"  Whereas  many  grants  have  been  heretofwe  made,  by  'patents 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  of  lands,  tenements,  and  other 
hereditaments,  within  this  kingdom,  and  doubts  have  arisen  whether 
such  grants  be  valid— for  the  removing  such  doubts,  preventing 
litigation,  and  confirming  the  titles  of  all  persons  deriving  under 
such  grants — 

"  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  Jby  and 


with  the  advice,  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual,  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same— - 

"  That  all  grants  heretofore  made  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  within  this  kingdom,  by  letters  patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  shall  be  valid  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  if  the  same  had  been  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  this 
kingdom. 

"  Provided  always,  that  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  confirm, 
or  alter,  the  nature  of  any  title  derived  under  such  patents,  other 
than  by  declaring  such  patents  to  be  construed,  and  considered  as  if 
passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland." 

The  reader  will  find  many  other  documents  on  the  subject  of 
tenures  historically  detailed,  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  work ; 
it  remains  to  explain  some  things  more  particularly  at  this  place. 

The  lands  around  the  city  of  London-Derry  held  under  the  Irish 
Society,  are  in  two  divisions,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Liberties. 
The  former  are  held  under  terminable  leases  of  lives  and  years, 
which  years  are  sometimes  forty-one,  and  sometimes  sixty-one. 
The  Lower  Liberties  are  held  in  perpetuities,  but  under  a  peculiar 
tenure.    The  main  streets  of  the  city,  having  been  divided  into  lots^ 
consisting  of  thirty-six  feet  each,  measured  in  front;  to  these  were 
annexed  ( as  it  was  then  termed )  perches  in  the  island ;  i.  e.  the  penin- 
sula, on  which  the  city  stands.  Connected  also  with  each  lot,  were  cer- 
tain tenements,  called  dozens;  both  these  denominations  are  derived 
from  their  specific  quantities;  the  perches  never  amount  to  an  acre; 
the  dozens  contain  twelve.    The  dozens  are  now  frequently  held 
separate  from  the  lots  and  perches  ;  and  on  these,  when  purchased 
to  a  sufficient  amount,  all  the  seats  which  decorate  the  banks  of  the 
river,  below  the  city,  are  to  be  found. 

The  three  thousand  acres,  as  originally  laid  out  for  the  town  of 
Coleraine,  were  to  be  held  in  free  burgage;  but  by  a  future  grant. 
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these  lands  were  to  be  possessed  by  the  Irish  Society  without  any 
reservation  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants »  except  such  lands  as  were 
allotted  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  mayor. 

The  twelve  companies  have  leased  their  estates  in  various  ways ; 
four  of  these,  viz.  the  Vintners,  the  Haberdashers,  the  Merchant 
Taylors,  and  the  Goldsmiths,  have  granted  in  perpetuity,  with  a 
small  reserve  rent  generally  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  Seven  of  the  other  companies  have  granted  leases,  which 
have  been  usually  for  sixty-one  years  and  three  lives.  The  estate 
©f  the  Salters'  Company  is  leased  for  years  only. 

The  remaining  proprietors,  whether  holding  by  fee^simple,  or 
under  the  society  and  companies,  or  by  copyhold,  generally  grant 
leases  of  twenty-one  years  with  one  life,  which  life  is  most  frequently 
that  of  the  lessee.  There  are  but  few  instances  of  those  leases  which 
formerly  were  most  common,  viz.  for  thirty-one  years  and  three 
lives. 

The  ecclesiastical  lands  are  leased  to  the  immediate  tenants  under 
the  see,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years ;  no  life  can  be  annexed. 
But  these  tenants,  being  anxious  to  keep  up  the  number  of  years, 
are  in  the  habit,  as  the  law  and  custom  authorises,  to  pay  annual 
fines  for  renewals.  The  rents,  which  are  small,  do  not  encrease;  but 
the  fine  is  augmented  occasionally :  the  ratio  of  the  fine  is  generally 
under  one-fifth  on  the  value,  whether  supposed  or  ascertained. 

There  are  certain  ecclesiastical  leases,  granted  by  the  immediate 
lessees  of  the  see-lands,  to  others  holding  under  them ;  this  spedes 
of  tenure  is  called  toties  quoties,  because  the  first  tenant  is  bound  to 
renew  with  the  second  so  often  as  he  shall  renew  for  himself  with 
the  Bishop. 

The  tenures  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  deanery  are  held  by 
the  tenants  for  ai  years  or  three  lives ;  they  are  called  chapter  lands, 
because  their  management  is  submitted  in  trust  to  the  chapter,  ccxh 
sisting  of  the  dean  with  the  prebendaries  of  the  diocese. 

The  leases  granted  by  the  clergy  of  their  glebe  lands  have  this 


manifest  disadvantage,  to  the  agrieulture,  to  the  tenant,  and  to  the 
party  in  possession,  that  they  cannot  by  law  be  leased  except  for 
the  incumbency  of  the  parson.  I  cannot  see  any  good  reason  why 
the  rectors  of  parishes  are  prohibited  from  conforming  their  leases 
to  tliose  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  lands ;  especially  so,  considering 
that  their  leases,  if  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  would 
greatly  encourage  the  agriculture,  and  would  become  more  valuable 
to  the  incumbents;  provision  against  underletting  being  entirely 
within  the  power  of  any  statute,  which  might  authorise  glebes  to 
be  let  as  the  chapter  lands,  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  commissioners 
appointed  and  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Diocesan. 

In  this  point  of  view,  and  considering  at  same  time,  the  great  defi- 
dency  of  plantations  within  this  county,  it  might  conduce  to  very 
desirable  advantages,  if  the  incumbents  of  parishes  were  authorised 
by  statute  to  plant  a  certain  proportion  ( say  not  exceeding  a  twen- 
tieth or  a  thirtieth  part)  of  their  glebes,  with  forest  trees ;  enjoying 
from  these  plantations  the  same  benefits  as  have  been  provided  for 
others,  according  to  the  acts  now  in  existence  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  timber  in  Ireland. 

Rents,  Taxes,  Lessees,  &c. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show,  under  one  view,  the  various 
demands  and  imposts,  to  which  the  tenant  in  occupation  is  liable,  in 
the  county  of  London-Derry. 

The  table  here  submitted  was  constructed,  for  this  purpose,  from  a 
number  of  remarks,  noted  with  no  other  selection,  but  that  of  variety 
with  respect  to  places,  tenures,  dates  of  leases,  and  other  circum- 
stances which  seemed  necessary  to  establish  an  assemblage  of  data, 
such  as  might  warrant  some  generalised  schedule. 

The-church  cess,  in  country  places,  is  not  a  stated,  but  only  an  occas- 
sional demand;  and  when  required,  scarcely  ever  exceeding  sixpence 
per  acre  on  the  best  arable.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  too 
minute  for  having  place  in  a  fixed  and  general  estimate. 
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TABLE  OF  RATES. 


Smote  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Number 

Supposed 

Present 

County 

Tythe.    J 

ofacrea. 

real  value. 

rent. 

L. 

».  d. 

L. 

1.    d. 

L 

ff. 

d. 

L. 

».    d. 

Near  Ballaglij, 

lOf 

3 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

0 

9 

5 

0 

IS  6 

Near  Ballyronan, 

20 

20 

0  0 

18 

0  0 

0 

11 

■>i 

0 

15  2 

18 

26 

0  0 

28 

6  0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

13  3 

\«ir  Ihe  same. 

20 

20 

0  0 

14 

7  0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10  0 

Nesr  Ma^lierafelt, 

24 

SO 

0  0 

21 

0  0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1  4 

Near  Money  more, 

Si 

7 

0  0 

7 

8  9 

0 

13 

0 

0 

12  0 

Near  Coagh, 

9 

9 

0  0 

10 

4  9 

0 

I* 

6 

0 

5  0 

Near  Magherafelt, 

21 

25 

0  0 

11 

0  0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

2  0 

Near  the  same, 

7 

7 

0  0 

7 

0  0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

18  6 

Dmsirancy, 

22| 

22 

11   0 

25 

0  0 

1 

0 

7i 

1 

7  6 

Larjjanagoose, 

si 

9 

10  0 

l 

10  0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

7  0 

BdUy-na-screen, 

Straid  in  the  BallymuUins, 

10 

S 

0  0 

3 

0  0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

18  0 

5 

4 

0  0 

4- 

15  0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4  C 

Bond's -glen, 

25 

30 

0  0 

27 

0  0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

14    1 

Slaght-manu?, 

10 

10 

0  0 

10 

0  0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

16  0} 

Tondue,  on  ihe  Fahan, 

20 

17 

0  0 

17 

0  0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5  0 

Near  the  same, 

SO 

50 

0  0 

50 

0  0 

0 

U 

0 

2 

5  6 

Crosa  near  Derry, 

25 

50 

0  0 

42 

0  0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

14  I 

Near  the  same. 

200 

250 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0  0{ 

Letter-shandoney, 

10 

10 

0  0 

to 

0  0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9  7 

Near  the  same. 

IS 

4 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

B  0 

Liberties  of  Derry,       • 

22 

30 

0  0 

20 

10  0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

10  0 

Grestil, 

IS 

17 

0  0 

8 

0  0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12  6 

Culmore  in  Myroe, 

60 

120 

0  0 

100 

0  0 

5 

10 

0 

6 

16  6 

Near  the  shore. 

70 

140 

0  0 

140 

0  0 

9 

0 

0 

11 

7  6 

Balljfmore, 

16 

19 

0  0 

19 

0  0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

6  0 

Magilligan, 
BalTyhendty, 

22 

17 

0  0 

17 

0  0 

1 

2 

9 

1 

14  I 

20 

30 

0  0 

SO 

0  0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

10  0 

Town  Parks  of  Limavady, 

4 

8 

0  0 

10 

0  0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

17  0 

Aghanloo, 

90 

150 

0  0 

56 

17  0 

5 

2 

0 

U 

14  0 

In  the  same, 

5 

7 

0  0 

7 

0  0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8  S 

Coleraine^parks, 

4 

13 

0  0 

■:o 

5  0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

10  0 

Camus,  on  the  Bann, 

II 

11 

0  0 

14 

0  0 

0 

19 

3 

0 

17  4 

South  of  Mount  Sandcl, 

20 

20 

0  0 

12 

0  0 

0 

19 

7 

0 

10  9 

Near  the  same. 

10 

12 

0  0 

11 

7  6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

17  0 

879 

1200 

1  0 

924 

11  0 

48 

12 

10 

S9 

II  0 

The  county  cesi  being    f 

«yable* 

120 

01  0 

921 

11  0 

97 

5 

0 

S9 

11  0 

half  yearly  u  therefore  dc 
Areraged  ratio  in  round  n 

ubled,  ( 
imber5| 

I    7  « 

1 

1  0 

0 

2 

2j 

0 

I  7 

of  annual  rales, 

The  reason  why  the  supposed  valuation  of  the  lands  seems  greater 
than  the  .amount  of  the  rents,  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that 
several  leases  remain  still  at  the  old  rates  of  letting.  As  to  all  that 
have  been  lately  let,  the  rent  is  at  the  full  value,  and  sometimes  even 
higher ;  and  this  applies  to  almost  all  lands,  which  have  been  leased 
within  these  last  thirteen  years ;  that  being  about  the  date  succeeding 
to  two  years  of  scarcity,  when  a  rise  on  the  product  of  the  farms 
(especially  of  barley  for  the  private  distilleries)  induced  the  land- 
lords to  encrease  the  amount  of  the  rents ;  which  encrease  resting 
on  the  false  appetite  for  taking  lands,  combined  with  the  real  value 
of  its  products,  it  now  iseems  as  fair  that  the  rents  should  subside  to 
the  level  of  these  causes,  as  it  was  before  reasonable  that  they 
should  have  been  encreased  with  their  rise. 

With  respect  to  tythes ;  if  we  allow  the  product  of  the  farm  to  be 
equal  to  three  times  the  a^mount  of  the  rent,  and  that  only  one 
half  of  the  product  is  liable  to  tythe,  then  we  shall  find  that  the 
real  value  of  the  tythe  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  amount 
actually  paid.  Nevertheless  it  should  not  be  denied,  that  any  tax 
which  may  occasionally  be  demandable  from  the  first  product  of  the 
joint  profits  of  the  skill,  industry,  and  capital  expended,  may  be 
ranked  as  a  discouragement,  to  the  improvement  of  new  grounds  in 
particular  ;  yet,  as  it  strikes  me,  this  discouragement,  whether  felt 
or  apprehended,  would  be  entirely  removed,  if  the  cultivator  were 
ascertained  in  the  continuation  of  his  composition  for  tythes,  during 
any  fixed  term  of  years  (say  twenty-one).  Considering  how  fre- 
quently the  incumbents  are  removed,  by  death  or  otherwise,  no  such 
security,  under  the  present  circumstances,  can  be  given.  It  may 
seem,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  any  commutation,  which  is  requisite 
for  remedying  these  obstructions,  but  only  an  act  of  legislature,  to 
enable  incumbents  of  parishes  to  let  their  tythes,  ( as  well  as  their 
glebe  lands, )  during  the  term  of  twenty-one  years :  and  it  might  be, 
at  the  same  time,  provided,  that  all  agreements  and  letti.ngs  shoulc{ 
be  subject  to  the  rejection  or  approbation   of  a  capitulate,  to  be 
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held  under  the  authority  of  the  ordinary;  at  the  head  of  which 
should  preside  a  rural  dean,  conversant  in  the  local  value  of  the 
lands  and  tythes  so  to  be  let  and  bound  by  a  special  commis^on, 
together  with  such  other  commissioners  acting  under  him,  and  such 
regulations  as  might  appear  advisable  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect. 
It  seems  very  probable  indeed  that  the  cultivator  would  not  be  a  gainer 
in  any  commutation,  except  in  respect  to  the  permanency  and  security 
of  his  bargains ;  because  the  landlord  would  know  his  right  as  well, 
and  enforce  it  much  better  than  the  parson.  In  every  commutation, 
therefore,  the  cultivator  runs  the  risque  of  paying  more  to  an 
absentee  landlord  than  he  now  pays  to  a  ^sident  rector ;  but  in  the 
plan  proposed,  all  which  is  needed  on  one  side,  or  should  be  desired 
on  the  other,  is  a  settled  tenure  and  a  reasonable  composition. 

Habitations  of  Farmers^  mode  of  repair^  &c.  ffc. 

The  size  and  convenience  of  a  farmer's  houte,  rates  according  to 
the  wealth  or  the  spirit  of  the  tenant ;  and  this  rate  varies  from  die 
hovel  which  approaches  to  the  pig-stie,  to  the  dwelling  which  may 
seem  to  be  the  residence  of  human  comfort.  The  materials  of  wfaidi 
they  are  built  are  also  various ;  and  this  variety  depends  much  on  tht 
nature  of  the  district;  some  districts  afford  stone,  amd  there  the 
countryman's  house  of  every  description  is  built  of  this  material: 
But  here  too  are  more  than  shades  of  distinction.  The  poor  man  heaps 
together  the  wall  of  stone,  either  without  cement  or  with  mud ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  peat-stack,  providently  built  against  the  gable, 
wretched  indeed  would  be  the  winter^s  inmate  of  such  a  tenement. 
The  whole  family  repose  in  the  same  room;  nor  is  there  any 
scruple  to  share  the  nightly  shelter  with  the  cow,  the  calf,  the  dog 
and  the  pig. 

From  this  lowest  stage,  the  climax  ascends  through  every  possiUe 
gradation  to  the  well  cemented  dwelling  built  of  stone  or  brick,  of 
two  stories ;  the  intermediate  description  are  generally  constructed 
with  two  apartments,  separated  by  a  partition  across  the  house ;  the 


ovitet  room  serving  for  the  transactions  of  the  day,  the  inner  for  the 
repose  of  the  tnght. 

Frequently  the  weaver  also,  when  favoured  by  industry,  changes 
his  loom  from  the  sleeping  room  within,  to  a  shop  built  for  the  pur^ 
pose  without ;  and  this  constitutes  a  house  of  three  bays;  a  bay  is 
counted  from  principal  to  principal,  in  the  timber  of  the  roof. 
Almost  universally  the  farm-houses  and  cabins  are  covered  with 
thatch.  A  stranger  is  not  to  suppose  that  a  mud  wall  is  a  test  of 
poverty ;  it  frequently  happens  in  the  finest  countries  that  stcme  is 
not  to  be  had ;  and  there  farmers,  even  in  the  most  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, content  thenyelves  with  mud-built  cottages,  which, 
when  well  constructed  and  thatched,  are  quite  impervious  to  the 
weather. 

Every  farm-house  is  kept  in  repair  by  ^  occupant ;  the  same 
is  the  case  as  to  fences  and  all  things  else  belonging  to  the  farm; 
The  landlord  has  nothing  to  do,  in  many  places,  but  to  receive  his 
rent  without  any  deduction. 

There  is  a  remarkable  distinction  in  the  plan  of  the  houses  on  the 
Antrim  side  of  the  Bann.  The  fire-place  is  advanced  some  fciet  from 
die  gable- wall, so  that  the  persons c^  the  family  can  nearly  sitroond  it; 
it  seems  to  mark  a  difference  in  the  time  or  colonists  of  the  two  counties. 
I  did  not  perceive  any  inconvenience  as  to  smo^k  m  these  last-men- 
tioned houses ;  at  least,  not  so  great  as  in  the  common  chimnies  on  the 
Dcrry  side.  Very  many  of  these  are  without  any  brace,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  such  a  state,  that  the  eye  is  galled,  and  the  looks  and  ap- 
parel of  the  inhabitants  miserably  sullied.  When  the  wind  blows 
from  the  opposite  quarter,  the  door,  and  not  the  chimney,  becomes 
the  vent-place  of  the  smoak.  Besides  all  this,  every  article  of  food 
is  nauseous,  except  to  those  who,  from  long  habit,  have  their  palates 
habituated  to  such  flavour. 

There  is  nothing  worthier  of  the  beneficent  attention  of  proprietors, 
than  the  erection  of  such  cottages,  as  would  reconcile  cheapness  and 
comfort.     These  would  serve  as  models.    A  few  deals  cut  into  four 


leaves,  and  then  sawn  into  laths,  with  brown  paper  pasted  over  the 
vacant  places ;  these  connected  by  four  pieces  of  Wood,  two  of  which 
should  lie  against  the  wall,  the  other  two  joined  with  an  angle,  and 
projected  beyond  the  current  of  the  smoak  about  four  feet;  this  is 
all  the  contrivance  necessary  to  keep  a  cottage  free  from  smoak.  If 
the  family  are  tall,  it  may  be  proper  to  keep  this  somewhat  high,  in 
which  case,  spme  coarse  canvas  or  sacking  must  be  attached  below, 
in  the  way  of  a  flounce  or  curtain.  I  have  tried  what  I  propose, 
and  found  it  to  answer ;  the  expense  less  than  half  a  guinea. 

In  districts,  where  lime  is  plenty,  the  cabins  are  whitened,  and 
even  rough-cast.  It  happens,  that  in  some  wild  mountains  you  find 
the  little  towns,  from  this  cause,  to  have  an  air  of  superior  neatness, 
even  where  there  is  scarcely  the  trace  of  a  road.  In  other  places,  where 
the  soil  is  rich,  without  lime  or  stone,  the  cabins  are  degrading  to 
the  farmer ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  inhabitant  will  derive 
some  part  of  his  domestic  character,  from  the  neatness  or  filthineas 
of  his  habitation. 

Several  of  the  farm-houses  are  as  ancient  as  the  first  settlement 
Though  built  of  mud,  the  couples  rest  on  perpendicular  timbers, 
called  couple-feet ;  these  are  of  glen-oak,  and  are  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. The  old  mud-* walls  have  been  occasionally  taken  down  and 
renewed,  the  roof  still  standing  on  these  timbers. 

I  have  taken  pleasure  in  contemplating,  on  the  ancient  oak  furni- 
ture of  some  old  families,  the  state  of  carving,  and  the  ideas  of  con- 
venience in  fashion  among  the  rich  forefathers  of  some,  whose  monu- 
ments of  this  nature  are  a  reproach  to  their  own  slovenliness  at  the 
present  day. 
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Expanse  of  building  a  Mud  Cottage. 

£.  s.    d. 
To  3  bay  of  mud-work,  ready  for  roofing,        -  -      S    8    s 

To  straw,  laid  in  to  the  workmen,  for  mixing  with  the  mud    034 


To « couples  of  birch,  -  -  - 

To  «7  ribs,  at  6id,  ... 

To  wattling,  brought  home,  -  * 

To  binding  couples,  -  •  -        - 

To  other  work,  -  -  .  - 

To  1  door  and  case  of  bog-fir  deal. 
To  ft  lead  windows,  18  inches  by  i«^ 

To  straw  for  thatching,  drawing  straw,  100  sheaves 

at  ad,  -  -  -  -        - 

To  300  scallops,  for  ditto,  at  8d. 
To  thatcher,  6  days,  at  is.  7jd. 
Labourer,  at  is.  id.        -  -  -      .  - 

Scrawls  and  divets,        -  -  -        10  10 


Totali 


s. 

d. 

7 

7 

H 

a 

4 

4 

5 

5 

s 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

16 

8 

9 

0 

9 

9 

6 

6 

3  11     4 


1  13    8 


o  13    4 


5 

9 

8 

4 

4 

Condition  of  Cottiers. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  reporting  the  state 
of  this  class  of  society,  than  by  laying  before  the  reader  some  in- 
stances taken  from  different  parts  of  the  county. 

Near  Cross,  in  the  vale  of  the  Fahan,  at  Gortnessay,  the  cottier 
gets  one  rood  of  second  crop  for  flax,  half  an  acre  of  oats,  and  mise- 
rable pasture  for  a  cow,  at  four  guineas  per  annum. 
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Near  Bond's-glen  on  the  Fahan,  a  cottage  with  biar,  ^cow-house^ 
with  half  an  acre  of  second  crop  for  oats,  the  land  prepared ;  half  a 
rood  of  flax-ground  prepared  ;  ten  perches  of  garden,  with  land  to 
draw  his  dung  on,  for  potatoes ;  pasture,  or  rather  starving,  for  a  cow. 
This  sort  of  tack  has  lately  been  raised  from  three  to  five  guineas. 

In  the  freeholds  of  Tully,  the  half  tack,  that  is,  without  land,  con- 
sists of  a  house,  garden,  and  rood  of  lint,  with  bad  grass  for  a  cow. 
This  now  pays  five  guineas. 

At  Siaght-manus,  a  mountainous  district,  one  SLCte  of  land,  house^ 
garden,  a  rood  of  flax,  and  grass  for  two  cows,  costs  seven  ginneas. 

In  Myroe,  a  house,  garden,  two  cows'  grass,  with  a  pack  of  fliz, 
six  guineas. 

At  Derrybeg,  in  the  freeholds  of  Newtown-Iimavady,  the  cottier 
gets  a  mud  cabin,  a  small  garden,  and  a  cow's  grass  along  with  die 
farmer's  cow,  for  three  guineas. 

In  Artikelly,  a  small  house,  with  one  acre  of  land,  pays  from  two 
to  three  guineas. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Roe,  approaching  to  Dungiven,  where 
the  soil  is  coarse,  the  cottier  has  a  bad  cabin,  and  worse  grass,  for 
two  guineas. 

In  Bally aghran,  and  the  liberties  near  the  coast,  the  cottier  has  a 
cabin,  small  garden,  with  wretched  grass  for  one  cow,  at  three 
guineas  per  annum. 

Near  Desartmartin,  the  cottier  holds  one  Irish  acre,  house,  gar- 
den, and  cow's  grass,  for  which  he  pays  four  guineas. 

In  the  rugged  country  of  Tamlaght-o'-creily,  a  little  hovel,  with 
coarse  grass,  and  a  small  thing  called  a  garden,  added  to  one  acre  of 
ground,  is  let  at  four  guineas  per  annum. 

In  Ballynascreen,  on  Mr.  Gary's  land,  two  acres  and  a  half,  wiidi 
four  sums  of  mountain  pasture,  value  about  93s.  are  und^fet  at  four 
guineas :  one  acre,  half  a  rood  of  garden,  with  a  cabin,  and  bad 
grass  for  two  cows,  at  three  guineas. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  cottiers,  who  have-  iamifies  of  indtostrfous 
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females,  to  take  Iarg«r  portions  of  flax  gpround.  The  fanners  some- 
times bring  home  the  cottier's  turf^  for  which>  if  inconvenienti  he  is 
paid  by  work  in  harvest  and  other  pressing  times. 

The  gromid  prepared,  for  a  a^^  or  peck  of  flax-seed,  is  valued  by 
the  farmer  at  seven  days  reaping.  The  drawing  home  oivi  cage  of 
turf  is  rated  at  one  day's  reaping,  if  the  distance  be  four  or  fivei 
miles* 

Fuel. 

Coal  is  but  little  burned  in  the  country  parts ;  the  coal  of  Bally* 
castle  is  brought  on  Saturday  (the  market  day)  to  Coleraine  by  car- 
men ;  5  cwt.  is  a  load ;  8  barrels  to  the  ton ;  sold  from  ^s.  to  25.  &/* 
per  barrel.  This  fuel  is  only  used  in  those  country  parts,  where 
the  turf  being  hard  to  procure,  and  the  bogs  are  wearing  out.  The 
quality  is  not  good ;  some  veins  are  full  of  martial  pyrites,  and,  of 
course,  emit  a  smell  of  sulphur ;  others  doze  away  after  a  blaze,  into 
a  white  slate,  being  of  too  argillaceous  a  nature. 

Coal  is  the  principal  fuel  in  the  city  of  Derry,  and  in  some  few 
houses  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  it  is  only  so  with  the  better  classes, 
for  the  poor  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  use  it.  In  Derry,  the  price 
varies,  from  195.  to  305.  for  Liverpool  coal :  about  one  quarter  less 
is  given  for  Scotch  coal. 

Turf. 
This  is  almost  the  universal  fuel  of  the  country.  In  the  open  dis- 
tricts, which  consist  of  the  best  soils,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time 
thickly  inhabited,  the  peat-mosses,  most  conveniently  situated,  are, 
in  some  places,  totally,  and  in  others,  nearly  run  oiff.  hrsuth  situa- 
tions, when  the  turf  no  longer  bears  to  be  cut,  it  is  collect^  infto 
heaps  of  w^et  mire,  shaped  by  the  hand,  and  afterwards  spread  td 
harden.  These  are  called  baked  turf.  In  Myroe,  and  other  fertile 
districts,  this,  though  a  good  substitute,  is  almost  exhausted.  The 
farmers  are  obliged  to  look  for  their  supply  in  the  high  tur|;^ries, 
in  mountains  at  the  distance  of  four,  five,  and  six  miles. 
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In  the  same  state  of  inconvenience  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
and  of  the  vale  of  the  Roe ;  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  year  laboriously 
employed  in  cutting,  handling,  dragging,  and  drawing  home  fuel, 
for  the  other  nine  months.  How  much  cheaper  might  they  have 
their  fuel  of  coals  landed  on  the  beach,  even  at  two  guineas  per  toHt 
if  the  time,  so  laboriously  employed  for  themselves  and  their  horses, 
was  but  moderately  applied  in  preparing  composts  and  turning  fal- 
lows. Those  of  the  middle  heights,  on  the  declivities  of  mountains, 
and  even  in  tlie  flat  country,  laying  under  the  abrupt  precipices  of 
Benyevenagh,  and  his  fellow  promontories,  use  slide-cars ;  these  are 
dragged  by  small  horses  through  winding  ruts,  and  are  in  other 
rocky  tracts  so  nearly  perpendicular,  that  one  is  astonished  at  the 
venture  and  escape. 

Providence  seems  to  have  compensated  the  dreary  exposures  of 
our  mountains,  by  affording  to  them  such  plenty  of  turbary.  This 
inducement,  contrasted  with  the  difficulties,  which  the  poor  man 
meets,  in  the  attempt  at  providing  fire  for  his  family  in  the  low 
countries,  has  allured  a  crowded  population  to  every  arable  spot, 
however  remote  and  exposed,  where  the  turf-bog  is  in  plenty. 

In  the  very  highest  of  the  rocky  heaths,  little  townships  are  either 
added,  or  encreasing.  In  these  retreats  of  laborious  poverty,  unex- 
pectedly we  chance  upon  some  genial  nooks ;  and  when  any  such 
patches  occur,  it  is  surely  an  interesting  spectacle,  to  behold  the  suc- 
cessful zeal,  with  which  the  mountaineer  is  hourly  adding  to  the 
triumph  of  the  spade  and  the  potatoe-bed. 

When  roads  shall  have  been  effectually  opened  through  these 
tracts,  much  more  will  be  efiected  :  the  value  of  bog  will  be  known, 
and  emigrations  to  these  districts  will  succeed  to  those  beyond  the 
Atlantic. 

At  Derry,  the  poor  are  supplied  by  small  sacks,  brought  from 
the  mountains  on  the  backs  of  diminutive  horses :  a  quantity,  which 
might  supply  a  kitchen  with  a  day's  fuel,  is  sold  at  from  15.  to 


The  better  classes .  buy  from  Mr.  Scott's  boats,  or  turf,  or  from 
those  of  other  proprietors  of  bog,  on  the  shores  above  and  below 
the  city. 

At  Newtown,  a  cage  of  mountain  turf,  which  would  hardly  guage, 
in  its  loose  state,  three  cubic  feet,  is  sold  in  the  street  at,  from  is. 
to  25.  according  to  the  season. 

Coleraine  is  a  little  better  supplied,  because  its  turbary  is  nearer ; 
but  this  is  likely  to  fail  in  no  very  distant  time. 

The  black  mountain  turf,  under  the  first  paring,  when  in  its  driest 
state,  emits  a  stronger  radiant  heat  than  coal;  it  has  red  ashes,  and 
makes  good  manure.  The  smiths  char  it  in  large  heaps ;  it  is  better 
for  iron  than  coal,  which  usually  abounds  with  sulphur,  and  minera- 
lizes the  iron. 

^^g'tfi^  IS  used  in  rich  houses,  as  a  substitute  for  canal  coal ;  in 
the  poor  man's  cot,  it  is  cut  up  in  splits^  not  thicker  than  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  and  is  managed  on  the  hearth,  so  as  to  continue  a  long 
time  giving  light  to  the  thrift  of  a  winter's  night. 

Prices  and  State  of  Labour. 

In  and  near  the  large  towns,  daily  labourers  receive  from  is.  id. 
to  is.  Jjd.  per  day — sometimes  drams  of  whiskey  are  given,  but 
no  other  addition.  In  the  same  situations,  the  hire  of  a  man,  horse, 
and  car,  is  from  $s.  gd.  to  gs-  sd.  per  day. 

In  country  places,  adjacent  to  bleach-greens,  the  worst  hands,  or 
boys,  receive  6jd.,  and  the  best  from  lod.  to  is.  id.  per  day,  without 
addition.  The  season  for  bleaching,  with  those  of  turf-cutting,  po- 
tatoe-planting,  harvesting  for  themselves  and  employers,  is  sufficient 
to  keep  labourers  engaged  almost  the  year  round.  These  labourers 
are  either  the  sons  of  small  farmers  or  cottiers,  or,  if  unmarried,  they 
are  sometimes  lodgers  in  the  adjacent  cottages. 

The  labourers  belonging  to  farming,  are  either,  ist.  servants  hired 
with  the  farmer  and  lodged  and  boarded  in  his  house ;  their  wages 
fluctuate  according  to  market,  from  two  to  four  guineas  by  the  half- 
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TABLE  OF  RATES. 


Nune  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Number 

'Supposed 

Present 

County 

Tylhe.    1 

of  acres. 

real  TOlue. 

rent. 

Asteasiuent 

L. 

..   d. 

L. 

J.    d. 

L 

s. 

d. 

ZT 

t,    d. 

Near  Balla^h^, 

lOf 

9 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

0 

9 

5 

0 

13  6 

Near  Bnllyronan, 

20 

20 

0  0 

18 

0  0 

0 

11 

4f 

0 

15  2 

Near  Desartmartin, 

18 

26 

0  0 

26 

6  0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

13  3 

Nnr  ilie  same, 

20 

20 

0  0 

14 

7  0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10  0 

Near  Magherafelt, 

21 

SO 

0  0 

21 

0  0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1   4 

Near  Moneymore, 

8i 

7 

0  0 

7 

8  9 

0 

13 

0 

0 

12  0 

Near  Coagh, 

9 

9 

0  0 

10 

4  9 

0 

9 

6 

0 

5  0 

Near  Magherafelt, 

21 

25 

0  0 

II 

0  0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

2  0 

Near  the  same, 

7 

7 

0  0 

7 

0  0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

18  6 

DruBiraney, 

If 

22 

11   0 

25 

0  0 

1 

0 

7* 

1 

7  6 

Lar^anagoose, 

S 

10  0 

■t 

10  0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

7  0 

BdUy-na.screen, 

in 

3 

0  0 

3 

0  0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

18  0 

Straid  ia  the  BallymuIIins, 

5 

4 

0  0 

4 

15  0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4  t 

Bond's- glen. 

25 

30 

0  0 

27 

0  0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

14   I 

Slaght-manQS 

10 

10 

0  0 

10 

0  0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

l«Oi 

Tondue,  on  the  Fahan, 

20 

17 

0  0 

17 

0  0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5  0 

Near  the  same, 

30 

50 

0  0 

50 

0  0 

0 

u 

0 

2 

5  6 

Cross  near  Derry, 

25 

50 

0  0 

42 

0  0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

14   1 

Near  the  same. 

200 

250 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0  O} 

Letter'shandone^, 

10 

10 

0  0 

10 

0  0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9  7 

Near  the  same, 

13 

4 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8  0 

Liberties  of  Derry,       • 

22 

30 

0  0 

20 

10  0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

10  0 

Grestil, 

13 

17 

0  0 

8 

0  0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

13  6 

Culmore  in  Myroe, 

60 

120 

0  0 

100 

0  0 

5 

10 

0 

6 

16  6 

Near  the  shore. 

70 

140 

0  0 

140 

0  0 

9 

0 

0 

II 

7  6 

Bally  more. 

16 

19 
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The  reason  why  the  supposed  valuation  of  the  lands  seems  greater 
than  the  .amount  of  the  rents,  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that 
several  leases  remain  still  at  the  old  rates  of  letting.  As  to  all  that 
have  been  lately  let,  the  rent  is  at  the  full  value,  and  sometimes  even 
higher ;  and  this  applies  to  almost  all  lands,  which  have  been  leased 
within  these  last  thirteen  years ;  that  being  about  the  date  succeeding 
to  two  years  of  scarcity,  when  a  rise  on  the  product  of  the  farms 
(especially  of  barley  for  the  private  distilleries )  induced  the  land-- 
lords  to  encrease  the  amount  of  the  rents ;  which  encrease  resting 
on  the  false  appetite  for  taking  lands,  combined  with  the  real  value 
of  its  products,  it  now  seems  as  fair  that  the  rents  should  subside  to 
the  level  of  these  causes,  as  it  was  before  reasonable  that  they 
should  have  been  encreased  with  their  rise. 

With  respect  to  tythes ;  if  we  allow  the  product  of  the  farm  to  be 
equal  to  three  times  the  a^mount  of  the  rent,  and  that  only  one 
half  of  the  product  is  liablt  to  tythe,  then  we  shall  find  that  the 
real  value  of  the  tythe  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  amount 
actually  paid.  Nevertheless  it  should  not  be  denied,  that  any  tax 
which  may  occasionally  be  demandable  from  the  first  product  of  the 
joint  profits  of  the  skill,  industry,  and  capital  expended,  may  be 
ranked  as  a  discouragement,  to  the  improvement  of  new  grounds  in 
particular ;  yet,  as  it  strikes  me,  this  discouragement,  whether  felt 
or  apprehended,  would  be  entirely  removed,  if  the  cultivator  were 
ascertained  in  the  continuation  of  his  composition  for  tythes,  during 
any  fixed  term  of  years  (  say  twenty-one ) .  Considering  how  fre- 
quently the  incumbents  are  removed,  by  death  or  otherwise,  no  such 
security,  under  the  present  circumstances,  can  be  given.  It  may 
seem,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  any  commutation,  which  is  requisite 
for  remedying  these  obstructions,  but  only  an  act  of  legislature,  to 
enable  incumbents  of  parishes  to  let  their  tythes,  ( as  well  as  their 
glebe  lands,)  during  the  term  of  twenty-one  years:  and  it  might  be, 
at  the  same  time,  provided,  that  all  agreements  and  lettings  shoulc} 
be  subject  to  the  rejection  or  approbation   of  a  capitulate,  to  be 
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held  under  the  authority  of  the  ordmary;  at  the  head  of  which 
should  preside  a  rural  dean,  conversant  in  the  local  value  of  the 
lands  and  tythes  so  to  be  let  and  bound  by  a  special  commission, 
together  with  such  other  commissioners  acting  under  him,  and  such 
regulations  as  might  appear  advisable  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect. 
It  seems  very  probable  indeed  that  the  cultivator  would  not  be  a  gainer 
in  any  commutation,  except  in  respect  to  the  permanency  and  security 
of  his  bargains ;  because  the  landlord  would  know  his  right  as  well, 
and  enforce  it  much  better  than  the  parson.  In  every  commutation, 
therefore,  the  cultivator  runs  the  risque  of  paying  more  to  an 
absentee  landlord  than  he  now  pays  to  a  ^sident  rector ;  but  in  the 
plan  proposed,  all  which  is  needed  on  one  side,  or  should  be  desired 
on  the  other,  is  a  settled  tenure  and  a  reasonable  compositioEU 

Habitations  of  Farmers^  mode  of  repair,  &c.  ffc. 

The  size  and  convenience  of  a  farmer's  houte,  rates  according  to 
the  wealth  or  the  spirit  of  the  tenant ;  and  this  rate  varies  from  die 
hovel  which  approaches  to  the  pig-stie,  to  the  dwelling  which  may 
seem  to  be  the  residence  of  human  comfort.  The  materials  of  wUdi 
they  are  built  are  also  various ;  and  this  variety  depends  much  on  tht 
nature  of  the  district;  some  districts  afford  stone,  amd  there  the 
countryman's  house  of  every  description  is  built  of  this  material : 
But  here  too  are  more  than  shades  of  distinction.  The  poor  man  heaps 
together  the  wall  of  stone^  either  without  cement  or  with  mud ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  peat-stack,  providently  built  against  the  gaUe, 
wretched  indeed  would  be  the  winter's  inmate  of  such  a  tenement. 
The  whole  family  repose  in  the  same  room;  nor  is  there  any 
scruple  to  share  the  nightly  shelter  with  the  cow,  the  calf,  the  dog 
and  the  pig. 

From  this  lowest  stage,  the  climax  ascends  through  every  possiUe 
gradation  to  the  well  cemented  dwelling  built  of  stone  or  brick,  of 
two  stories ;  the  intermediate  description  are  generally  constructed 
with  two  apartments,  separated  by  a  partition  across  the  house ;  the 


oiittf  room  serving  for  the  transactions  of  the  day,  the  inner  for  the 
Ttpose  of  the  night. 

Frequently  the  weaver  also,  when  favoured  by  industry,  changes 
his  loohi  from  the  sleeping  room  within,  to  a  shop  built  for  the  pur^ 
pose  without ;  and  this  constitutes  a  house  of  three  bays;  a  bay  is 
counted  from  principal  to  principal,  in  the  timber  of  the  roof. 
Almost  universally  the  farm-houses  and  cabins  are  covered  with 
thatch.  A  stranger  is  not  to  suppose  that  a  mud  wall  is  a  test  of 
poverty ;  it  frequently  happens  in  the  finest  countries  that  stone  is 
not  to  be  had ;  and  there  farmers^  even  in  the  most  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, content  then^lves  with  mud-built  cottages,  which, 
when  well  constructed  and  thatched,  are  quite  impervious  to  the 
weather. 

Every  farm-house  is  kept  in  repiur  by  ^  occupant;  the  same 
is  the  case  as  to  fences  and  all  things  else  belon^g  to  the  farm; 
The  landlord  has  nothing  to  do,  in  many  places,  but  to  receive  his 
rent  without  any  deduction. 

There  b  a  remarkable  distinction  in  the  plan  of  the  houses  on  the 
Antrim  side  of  the  Bann.  The  fire-place  is  advanced  some  feet  from 
die  gable-wall,  so  that  the  persons  of  the  family  can  nearly  sit  round  it ; 
it  seems  to  mark  a  difference  in  the  time  or  colonists  of  the  two  counties. 
I  did  not  perceive  any  inconvenience  as  to  smo^k  m  these  last-men- 
tioned houses ;  at  least,  not  so  great  as  in  the  common  chimnies  on  the 
Derry  side.  Very  many  of  these  are  without  any  brace,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  such  a  state,  that  the  eye  is  galled,  and  the  looks  and  ap- 
parel of  the  inhabitants  miserably  sullied.  When  the  wind  blows 
from  the  opposite  quarter,  the  door,  and  not  the  chimney,  becomes 
the  vent-place  of  the  smoak.    Besides  all  this,  every  article  of  food 
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is  nauseous,  except  to  those  who,  from  long  habit,  have  their  palates 
habituated  to  such  flavour. 

There  is  nothing  worthier  of  the  beneficent  attention  of  proprietors, 
than  the  erection  of  such  cottages,  as  would  reconcile  cheapness  and 
comfort.     These  would  serve  as  models.    A  few  deals  cut  into  four 


leaves,  and  then  sawn  into  laths,  with  brown  paper  pasted  over  the 
vacant  places ;  these  connected  by  four  pieces  of  Wood,  two  of  which 
should  lie  against  the  wall,  the  other  two  joined  with  an  angle,  and 
projected  beyond  the  current  of  the  smoak  about  four  feet;  this  is 
all  the  contrivance  necessary  to  keep  a  cottage  free  from  smoak.  If 
the  family  are  tall,  it  may  be  proper  to  keep  this  somewhat  high^  in 
which  case,  spme  coarse  canvas  or  sacking  must  be  attached  below, 
in  the  way  of  a  flounce  or  curtain.  I  have  tried  what  I  propose, 
and  found  it  to  answer ;  the  expense  less  than  half  a  guinea. 

In  districts,  where  lime  is  plenty,  the  cabins  are  whitened,  and 
even  rough-cast.  It  happens,  that  in  some  wild  mountains  you  find 
the  little  towns,  from  this  cause,  to  have  an  air  of  superior  neatness, 
even  where  there  is  scarcely  the  trace  of  a  road.  In  other  places,  where 
the  soil  is  rich,  without  lime  or  stone,  the  cabins  are  degrading  to 
the  farmer;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  inhabitant  will  derive 
some  part  of  his  domestic  character,  from  the  neatness  or  filthiness 
of  his  habitation. 

Several  of  the  farm-houses  are  as  ancient  as  the  first  settlement 
Though  built  of  mud,  the  couples  rest  on  perpendicular  timbers, 
called  couple-feet ;  these  are  of  glen-oak,  and  are  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. The  old  mud-* walls  have  been  occasionally  taken  down  and 
renewed,  the  roof  still  standing  on  these  timbers. 

I  have  taken  pleasure  in  contemplating,  on  the  ancient  oak  furni- 
ture of  some  old  families,  the  state  of  carving,  and  the  ideas  of  con- 
venience in  fashion  among  the  rich  forefathers  of  some,  whose  monu- 
ments of  this  nature  are  a  reproach  to  their  own  slovenliness  at  the 
present  day. 
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Expose  of  building  a  Mud  Cottage. 

£.  s.    d. 
To  3  bay  of  mud- work,  ready  for  roofing,        -  -      S    8    s 

To  straw,  laid  in  to  the  workmen,  for  mixing  with  the  mud    034 


3  "     4 


To « couples  of  birch,  -  -  - 

To  «7  ribs,  at  6^4, 

To  wattling,  brought  home,  -  - 

To  binding  couples,  -  •  - 

To  other  work,  -  -  -  - 

To  1  door  and  case  of  bog-fir  deal. 
To  ft  lead  windows,  18  inches  by  i«^ 

« 

r         •  I  ■  '  •        ' 

To  straw  for  thatching,  drawing  straw,  100  sheaves 

at  fid.  -  -  -  -        • 

To  300  scallops,  for  ditto,  at  8d. 
To  thatcher,  6  days,  at  is.  7^^. 
Labourer,  at  is.  id.        -  -  -     .  - 

Scrawls  and  divets,        -  - 
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ConeStion  of  Cottiers. 


There  cannot  be  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  reporting  the  state 
of  this  class  of  society,  than  by  laying  before  the  reader  some  in- 
stances taken  from  different  parts  of  the  county. 

Near  Cross,  in  the  vale  of  the  Fahan,  at  Gortnessay,  the  cottier 
gets  one  rood  of  second  crop  for  flax,  half  an  acre  of  oats,  and  mise- 
rable pasture  for  a  cow,  at  four  guineas  per  annum. 


Near  Bond's-glen  on  the  Fahan,  a  cottage  with  biar,  ^cow-house^ 
with  half  an  acre  of  second  crop  for  oats,  the  land  prepared ;  half  a 
rood  of  flaX-ground  prepared  ;  ten  perches  of  garden,  with  land  to 
draw  his  dung  on,  for  potatoes ;  pasture,  or  rather  starving,  for  a  cow. 
This  sort  of  tack  has  lately  been  raised  from  three  to  five  guineas. 

In  the  freeholds  of  Tully,  the  half  tack,  that  is,  without  land,  con- 
sists of  a  house,  garden,  and  rood  of  lint,  with  bad  grass  for  a  cow. 
This  now  pays  five  guineas. 

At  Siaght-manus,  a  mountainous  district,  one  acte  of  land,  houae^ 
garden,  a  rood  of  flax,  and  grass  for  two  cows,  costs  seven  gidiieaa. 

In  Myroe,  a  house,  garden,  two  cows'  grass,  with  a  pack  of  fliz, 
six  guineas. 

At  Derrybeg,  in  the  freeholds  of  Newtown-Iimavady,  the  cottier 
gets  a  mud  cabin,  a  small  garden,  and  a  cow's  grass  along  with  the 
farmer's  cow,  for  three  guineas. 

In  Artikelly,  a  small  house,  with  one  acre  of  land,  pays  frcmi  two 
to  three  guineas. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Roe,  approaching  to  Dungiven,  where 
the  soil  is  coarse,  the  cottier  has  a  bad  cabin,  and  worse  grasa,  for 
two  guineas. 

In  Bally aghran,  and  the  liberties  near  the  coast,  the  cottier  has  a 
cabin,  small  garden,  with  wretched  grass  for  one  cow,  at  three 
guineas  per  annum. 

Near  Desartmartin,  the  cottier  holds  one  Irish  acre,  house,  gar- 
den, and  cow's  grass,  for  which  he  pays  four  guineas. 

In  the  rugged  country  of  Tamlaght-o'-creily,  a  little  hovel,  with 
coarse  grass,  and  a  small  thing  called  a  garden,  added  to  one  acre  of 
ground,  is  let  at  four  guineas  per  annum. 

In  Bally nascreen,  on  Mr.  Gary's  land,  two  acres  and  a  half,  widi 
four  sums  of  mountain  pasture,  value  about  93s.  are  und^kt  at  four 
guineas :  one  acre,  half  a  rood  of  garden,  with  a  cabin,  and  bad 
grass  for  two  cows,  at  three  guineas. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  cottiers,  who  have  famifies  of  industrious 


females,  to  take  larger  portions  of  flax  ground.  The  farmers  some- 
times bring  home  the  cottier's  turf^  for  which » if  inc<mvenient|  he  is 
paid  by  work  in  harvest  and  other  pressing  times. 

The  gromid  prepared,  for  a  o^,  or  peck  of  flax-seed,  is  valued  by 
the  farmer  at  seven  days  reaping.  The  drawing  home  of  a  cage  of 
turf  is  rated  at  one  day's  reaping,  if  the  distance  1^  four  or  fivei 
miles* 

Fuel. 

C!oal  is  but  little  burned  in  the  country  parts ;  the  coal  of  Bally- 
castle  is  brought  on  Saturday  ( the  market  day  )  to  Q)leraine  by  car- 
men ;  5  cwt.  is  a  load ;  8  barrels  to  the  ton ;  sold  from  25.  to  25.  Sd. 
per  barrel.  This  fuel  is  only  used  in  those  country  parts,  where 
the  turf  being  hard  to  procure,  and  the  bogs  are  wearing  out.  The 
quality  is  not  good ;  some  veins  are  full  of  martial  pyrites,  and,  of 
course,  emit  a  smell  of  sulphur ;  others  doze  away  after  a  blaze,  into 
a  white  slate,  being  of  too  argillaceous  a  nature. 

Coal  is  the  principal  fuel  in  the  city  of  Derry,  and  in  some  few 
houses  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  it  is  only  so  with  the  better  classes, 
for  the  poor  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  use  it.  In  Derry,  the  price 
varies,  from  ig$.  to  305.  for  Liverpool  coal :  about  one  quarter  less 
is  given  for  Scotch  coal. 

Turf. 
This  is  almost  the  universal  fuel  of  the  country.  In  the  open  dis* 
tricts,  which  consist  of  the  best  soils,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time 
thickly  inhabited,  the  peat-mosses,  most  conveniently  situated,  are, 
in  some  places,  totally,  and  in  others,  nearly  run  oirr.  htsuth  situa- 
tions, when  the  turf  no  longer  bears  to  be  cut,  it  is  colleet^d  into 
heaps  of  viet  mire,  shaped  by  the  hand,  and  afterwards  spread  t6 
harden.  These  are  called  baked  turf.  In  Myroe,  and  other  fertile 
districts,  this,  though  a  good  substitute,  is  almost  exhausted.  The 
farmers  are  obliged  to  look  for  their  supply  in  the  high  tur^ries, 
in  mountains  at  the  distance  of  four,  five,  and  six  miles. 
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In  the  same  state  of  inconvenience  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
and  of  the  vale  of  the  Roe ;  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  year  laboriously 
employed  in  cutting,  handling,  dragging,  and  drawing  home  fuel, 
for  the  other  nine  months.  How  much  cheaper  might  they  have 
their  fuel  of  coals  landed  on  the  beach,  even  at  two  guineas  per  ton, 
if  the  time,  so  laboriously  employed  for  themselves  and  their  horses, 
was  but  moderately  applied  in  preparing  composts  and  turning  fal- 
lows. Those  of  the  middle  heights,  on  the  declivities  of  mountains, 
and  even  in  the  flat  country,  laying  under  the  abrupt  precipices  of 
Benyevenagh,  and  his  fellow  promontories,  use  slide-cars ;  these  are 
dragged  by  small  horses  through  winding  ruts,  and  are  in  other 
rocky  tracts  so  nearly  perpendicular,  that  one  is  astonished  at  the 
venture  and  escape. 

Providence  seems  to  have  compensated  the  dreary  exposures  of 
our  mountains,  by  affording  to  them  such  plenty  of  turbary.  This 
inducement,  contrasted  with  the  difficulties,  which  the  poor  man 
meets,  in  the  attempt  at  providing  fire  for  his  family  in  the  low 
countries,  has  allured  a  crowded  population  to  every  arable  spot, 
however  remote  and  exposed,  where  the  turf-bog  is  in  plenty. 

In  the  very  highest  of  the  rocky  heaths,  little  townships  are  either 
added,  or  encreasing.  In  these  retreats  of  laborious  poverty,  unex- 
pectedly we  chance  upon  some  genial  nooks ;  and  when  any  such 
patches  occur,  it  is  surely  an  interesting  spectacle,  to  behold  the  sue* 
cessful  zeal,  with  which  the  mountaineer  is  hourly  adding  to  the 
triumph  of  the  spade  and  the  potatoe-bed. 

When  roads  shall  have  been  effectually  opened  through  these 
tracts,  much  more  will  be  effected :  the  value  of  bog  will  be  known, 
and  emigrations  to  these  districts  will  succeed  to  those  beyond  the 
Atlantic. 

At  Derry,  the  poor  are  supplied  by  small  sacks,  brought  from 
the  mountains  on  the  backs  of  diminutive  horses :  a  quantity,  which 
might  supply  a  kitchen  with  a  day's  fuel,  is  sold  at  from  15.  to 
1^.  7jd. 
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The  better  classes .  buy  from  Mr.  Scott's  boats,  or  turf,  or  from 
those  of  other  proprietors  of  bog,  on  the  shores  above  and  below 
the  city. 

At  Newtown,  a  cage  of  mountain  turf,  which  would  hardly  guage, 
in  its  loose  state,  three  cubic  feet,  is  sold  in  the  street  at,  from  i^. 
to  S5.  according  to  the  season. 

Coleraine  is  a  little  better  supplied,  because  its  turbary  is  nearer ; 
but  this  is  likely  to  fail  in  no  very  distant  time. 

The  black  mountain  turf,  under  the  first  paring,  when  in  its  driest 
state,  emits  a  stronger  radiant  heat  than  coal;  it  has  red  ashes,  and 
makes  good  manure.  The  smiths  char  it  in  large  heaps ;  it  is  better 
for  iron  than  coal,  which  usually  abounds  with  sulphur,  and  minera* 
lizes  the  iron. 

Bog-fir  is  used  in  rich  houses,  as  a  substitute  for  canal  coal ;  in 
the  poor  man's  cot,  it  is  cut  up  in  splits ^  not  thicker  than  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  and  is  managed  on  the  hearth,  so  as  to  continue  a  long 
time  giving  light  to  the  thrift  of  a  winter's  night. 

Prices  and  State  of  Labour. 

In  and  near  the  large  towns,  daily  labourers  receive  from  is.  id. 
to  15.  7jrf.  per  day — sometimes  drams  of  whiskey  are  given,  but 
no  other  addition.  In  the  same  situations,  the  hire  of  a  man,  horse, 
and  car,  is  from  $s.  $d.  to  gs.  sd.  per  day. 

In  country  places,  adjacent  to  bleach-greens,  the  worst  hands,  or 
boys,  receive  6jrf.,  and  the  best  from  lod.  to  is.  id.  per  day,  without 
addition.  The  season  for  bleaching,  with  those  of  turf-cutting,  po- 
tatoe-planting,  harvesting  for  themselves  and  employers,  is  sufficient 
to  keep  labourers  engaged  almost  the  year  round.  These  labourers 
are  either  the  sons  of  small  farmers  or  cottiers,  or,  if  unmarried,  they 
are  sometimes  lodgers  in  the  adjacent  cottages. 

The  labourers  belonging  to  farming,  are  either,  ist.  servants  hired 
with  the  farmer  and  lodged  and  boarded  in  his  house ;  their  wages 
fluctuate  according  to  market,  from  two  to  four  guineas  by  the  half- 
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TABLE  OF  RATES. 


Name  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Number 

'Su|ipoted 

Present 

County 

Tylhe.    1 

of  acru. 

real  ralue. 

rent. 

Assessment 

L. 

s.  d. 

L. 

s.    d. 

L 

s. 

d. 

C. 

».    d. 

Near  Ballaghy, 

m 

9 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

0 

9 

5 

0 

13  6 

Near  Ballyronan, 

20 

20 

0  0 

18 

0  0 

0 

11 

M 

0 

15  2 

Near  Desartmartinj 

18 

26 

0  0 

28 

6  0 

1 

G 

0 

1 

13  3 

Near  the  same, 

20 

20 

0  0 

14 

7  0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10  0 

Near  Magherafclt, 

24 

90 

0  0 

21 

0  0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

I  4 

Near  MoDeyinore, 

Si 

7 

0  0 

7 

8  9 

0 

13 

0 

0 

12  0 

Near  Coagh, 

9 

9 

0  0 

10 

4  9 

0 

9 

6 

0 

5  0 

Near  Maj^henirelt, 

21 

25 

0  0 

n 

0  0 

I 

0 

3 

2 

2  0 

Near  the  same, 

7 

7 

0  0 

7 

0  0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

18  6 

DruBimncy, 

11 

22 

11   0 

25 

0  0 

1 

0 

7i 

1 

7  6 

LarRanagoose, 

S 

10  0 

1 

10  0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

7  0 

Baity- na-screen. 

in 

3 

0  0 

3 

0  0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

18  0 

Straid  ID  the  BallymulllDs, 

5 

4 

0  0 

4 

15  0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4  C 

Bond's.glcn, 

25 

30 

0  0 

27 

0  0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

14   1 

Slaght-tnanus, 

10 

10 

0  0 

10 

0  0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

ICO] 

Topdue,  oa  the  Faban, 

20 

17 

0  0 

17 

0  0 

0 

B 

0 

0 

5  0 

Near  ihc  same, 

30 

50 

0  0 

50 

0  0 

0 

11 

0 

2 

5  G 

Cross  near  Derry, 

25 

50 

0  0 

42 

0  0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

14  1 

Near  the  same. 

200 

250 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

8 

0 

0 

G 

0  Oi 

Letter-shandoney, 

10 

10 

0  0 

10 

0  0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

97 

Near  the  same, 

13 

4 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8  0 

Liberties  of  Derry, 

22 

30 

0  0 

20 

10  0 

0 

H 

0 

1 

10  0 

Gresii), 

13 

17 

0  0 

S 

0  0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12  6 

Culmore  in  Myroe, 

60 

120 

0  0 

100 

0  0 

5 

10 

0 

6 

16  6 

Near  the  shore. 

70 

140 

0  0 

140 

0  0 

9 

0 

0 

11 

7  6 

Ballymore, 

16 

19 

0  0 

19 

0  0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

6  0 

Magilligan, 

22 

17 

0  0 

17 

0  0 

1 

2 

9 

1 

14   1 

Ballyhendry, 

20 

30 

0  0 

SO 

0  0 

I 

5 

0 

2 

10  0 

Town  Parka  of  Limavady, 

4 

8 

0  0 

10 

0  0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

17  0 

Aghanloo, 

90 

150 

0  0 

56 

17  0 

5 

2 

0 

11 

14  0 

In  ihr  same. 

5 

7 

0  0 

7 

0  0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8  3 

Coleiaine^parks, 

4 

12 

0  0 

20 

5  0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

10  0 

Camus,  on  the  Bann, 

11 

11 

0  0 

14 

0  0 

0 

19 

3 

0 

17  4 

South  of  Mount  Sandel, 

20 

20 

0  0 

12 

0  0 

0 

19 

7 

0 

10  9 

Near  Lhe  same. 

10 

12 

0  0 

11 

7  6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

17  0 

879 

1200 

1  0 

924 

11  0 

48 

12 

10 

69 

11  0 

The  county  cesi  being    p 

«yable{ 

120 

01  0 

y2i 

11  0 

!'7 

5 

0 

59 

11  0 

half  yearly  b  tliereforc  dc 
Averaged  ratio  in  round  o 

ubied,  i 
unbera  1 

1    7  « 

1 

1  0 

0 

2 

21 

0 

1  7 

of  annual  rates. 
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The  reason  why  the  supposed  valuation  of  the  lands  seems  greater 
than  the  .amount  of  the  rents,  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that 
several  leases  remain  still  at  the  old  rates  of  letting.  As  to  all  that 
have  been  lately  let,  the  rent  is  at  the  full  value,  and  sometimes  even 
higher ;  and  this  applies  to  almost  all  lands,  which  have  been  leased 
within  these  last  thirteen  years ;  that  being  about  the  date  succeeding 
to  two  years  of  scarcity,  when  a  rise  on  the  product  of  the  farms 
(especially  of  barley  for  the  private  distilleries )  induced  the  land- 
lords to  encrease  the  amount  of  the  rents ;  which  encrease  resting 
on  the  false  appetite  for  taking  lands,  combined  with  the  real  value 
of  its  products,  it  now  seems  as  fair  that  the  rents  should  subside  to 
the  level  of  these  causes,  as  it  was  before  reasonable  that  they 
should  have  been  encreased  with  their  rise. 

With  respect  to  ty thes ;  if  we  allow  the  product  of  the  farm  to  be 
equal  to  three  times  the  a^mount  of  the  rent,  and  that  only  one 
half  of  the  product  is  liablb  to  tythe,  then  we  shall  find  that  the 
real  value  of  the  tythe  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  amount 
actually  paid.  Nevertheless  it  should  not  be  denied,  that  any  tax 
which  may  occasionally  be  demandable  from  the  first  product  of  the 
joint  profits  of  the  skill,  industry,  and  capital  expended,  may  be 
ranked  as  a  discouragement,  to  the  improvement  of  new  grounds  in 
particular  ;  yet,  as  it  strikes  me,  this  discouragement,  whether  felt 
or  apprehended,  would  be  entirely  removed,  if  the  cultivator  were 
ascertained  in  the  continuation  of  his  composition  for  tythes,  during 
any  fixed  term  of  years  (say  twenty-one).  Considering  how  fre- 
quently the  incumbents  are  removed,  by  death  or  otherwise,  no  such 
security,  under  the  present  circumstances,  can  be  given.  It  may 
seem,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  any  commutation,  which  is  requisite 
for  remedying  these  obstructions,  but  only  an  act  of  legislature,  to 
enable  incumbents  of  parishes  to  let  their  tythes,  ( as  well  as  their 
glebe  lands,)  during  the  terra  of  twenty-one  years;  and  it  might  be, 
at  the  same  time,  provided,  that  all  agreements  and  lettings  shoulc} 
be  subject  to  the  rejection  or  approbation  of  a  capitulate,  to  be 
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held  under  the  authority  of  the  ordinary;  at  the  head  of  which 
should  preside  a  rural  dean,  conversant  in  the  local  value  of  the 
lands  and  tythes  so  to  be  let  and  bound  by  a  special  commission^ 
together  with  such  other  commissioners  acting  under  him,  and  such 
regulations  as  might  appear  advisable  to  carry  this  plan  into  eflfect. 
It  seems  very  probable  indeed  that  the  cultivator  would  not  be  a  gainer 
in  any  commutation,  except  in  respect  to  the  permanency  and  security 
of  his  bargains ;  because  the  landlord  would  know  his  right  as  well, 
and  enforce  it  much  better  than  the  parson.  In  every  commutation, 
therefore,  the  cultivator  runs  the  risque  of  paying  more  to  an 
absentee  landlord  than  he  now  pays  to  a  ^resident  rector;  but  in  the 
plan  proposed,  all  which  is  needed  on  one  side,  or  should  be  desired 
on  the  other,  is  a  settled  tenure  and  a  reasonable  composition. 

Habitations  of  Farmers  ^  mode  of  repair,  &c.  &c. 

The  size  and  convenience  of  a  farmer's  houte,  rates  according  to 
the  wealth  or  the  spirit  of  the  tenant ;  and  tins  rate  varies  from  the 
hovel  which  approaches  to  the  pig-stie,  to  the  dwelling  which  may 
seem  to  be  the  residence  of  human  comfort.  The  materials  of  whkji 
they  are  built  are  also  various ;  and  this  variety  depends  much  on  die 
nature  of  the  district;   some  districts  afford  stone,  and  there  the 
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countryman's  house  of  every  description  is  built  of  this  material: 
But  here  too  are  more  than  shades  of  distinction.  The  pocnr  man  heaps 
together  the  wall  of  stone,  either  without  cement  or  with  mud ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  peat-stack,  providently  built  against  the  gable, 
wretched  indeed  would  be  the  winter's  inmate  of  such  a  tenement. 
The  whole  family  repose  in  the  same  room;  nor  is  there  any 
scruple  to  share  the  nightly  shelter  with  the  cow,  the  calf,  the  dog 
and  the  pig. 

From  this  lowest  stage,  the  climax  ascends  through  every  possiUe 
gradation  to  the  well  cemented  dwelling  built  of  stone  or  brick,  of 
two  stories ;  the  intermediate  description  are  generally  constructed 
with  two  apartments,  separated  by  a  partition  across  the  house ;  the 


oifttf  room  serving  for  the  transactions  of  the  day,  the  inner  for  the 
rifepose  of  the  night. 

Frequently  the  weaver  also,  when  favoured  by  industry,  changes 
his  loom  from  the  sleeping  room  within,  to  a  shop  built  for  the  pur^ 
pose  without;  and  this  constitutes  a  house  of  three  hays;  a  bay  is 
counted  from  principal  to  principal,  in  the  timber  of  the  roof. 
Almost  universally  the  farm-houses  and  cabins  are  covered  with 
thatch.  A  stranger  is  not  to  suppose  that  a  mud  wall  is  a  test  of 
poverty ;  it  frequently  happens  in  the  finest  countries  that  stone  is 
not  to  be  had ;  and  there  farmers^  even  in  the  most  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, content  theimBelves  with  mud-built  cottages,  which, 
when  well  constructed  and  thatched,  are  quite  impervious  to  the 
weather. 

Every  farm-house  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  occupant ;  the  same 
is  the  case  as  to  fences  and  all  things  dse  belo^ing  to  the  farm; 
The  landlord  has  nothing  to  do,  in  many  pbKes,  but  to  receive  his 
rent  without  any  deduction. 

There  is  a  remarkable  distinction  in  the  plan  of  the  houses  on  the 
Antrim  side  of  the  Batnn.  The  fire-place  is  adi^anced  some  feet  from 
the  gable-wall,  so  that  the  persons  of  the  family  am  nearly  sit  round  it ; 
it  seems  to  mark  a  difference  in  the  tini^  or  colonbts  of  the  two  counties. 
I  did  not  perceive  any  inconvenience  as  to  smoak  in  these  last-men- 
tioned houses ;  at  least,  not  so  great  as  in  the  cc»nmon  chimnies  on  the 
Derry  side.  Very  many  of  these  are  without  any  brace,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  such  a  state,  that  the  eye  is  galled,  and  the  looks  and  ap- 
parel of  the  inhabitants  miserably  sullied.  When  the  wind  blows 
from  the  opposite  quarter,  the  door,  and  not  the  chimney,  becomes 
the  vent-place  of  the  smoak.  Besides  all  this,  every  article  of  food 
is  nauseous,  except  to  those  who,  from  long  habit,  have  their  palates 
habituated  to  such  flavour. 

There  is  nothing  worthier  of  the  beneficent  attention  of  proprietors, 
than  the  erection  of  such  cottages,  as  w  ould  reconcile  cheapness  and 
comfort.     These  would  serve  as  models.    A  few  deals  cut  into  four 


leaves,  and  then  sawn  into  laths,  with  brown  paper  pasted  over  the 
vacant  places ;  these  connected  by  four  pieces  of  Wood,  two  of  which 
should  lie  against  the  wall,  the  other  two  joined  with  an  angle,  and 
projected  beyond  the  current  of  the  smoak  about  four  feet;  this  is 
all  the  contrivance  necessary  to  keep  a  cottage  free  from  smoak.  If 
the  family  are  tall,  it  may  be  proper  to  keep  this  somewhat  high,  in 
which  case,  spme  coarse  canvas  or  sacking  must  be  attached  below, 
in  the  way  of  a  flounce  or  curtain.  I  have  tried  what  I  propose, 
and  found  it  to  answer ;  the  expense  less  than  half  a  guinea. 

In  districts,  where  lime  is  plenty,  the  cabins  are  whitened,  and 
even  rough-cast.  It  happens,  that  in  some  wild  mountains  you  find 
the  little  towns,  from  this  cause,  to  have  an  air  of  superior  neatness, 
even  where  there  is  scarcely  the  trace  of  a  road.  In  other  places,  where 
the  soil  is  rich,  without  lime  or  stone,  the  cabins  are  degrading  to 
the  farmer;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  inhabitant  will  derive 
some  part  of  his  domestic  character,  from  the  neatness  or  filthiness 
of  his  habitation. 

Several  of  the  farm-houses  are  as  ancient  as  the  first  settlement 
Though  built  of  mud,  the  couples  rest  on  perpendicular  timbers, 
called  couple-feet ;  these  are  of  glen-oak,  and  are  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. The  old  mud-walls  have  been  occasionally  taken  down  and 
renewed,  the  roof  still  standing  on  these  timbers. 

I  have  taken  pleasure  in  contemplating,  on  the  ancient  oak  furni- 
ture of  some  old  families,  the  state  of  carving,  and  the  ideas  of  con- 
venience in  fashion  among  the  rich  forefathers  of  some,  whose  monu- 
ments of  this  nature  are  a  reproach  to  their  own  slovenliness  at  the 
present  day. 
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Expense  of  building  a  Mud  Cottage. 

£•  ^-  d. 

To  3  bay  of  mud- work,  ready  for  roofing,        -          -      S  8  8 

To  straw,  laid  in  to  the  workmen,  for  mixing  with  the  mud    o  s  4 


To  8  couples  of  birch,  •  -  - 

To  «7  ribs,  at  6i<l,  .  .  - 

To  wattling,  brought  home,  -  - 

To  binding  couples,  -  -  -        - 

To  other  work,  -  -  -  - 

To  1  door  and  case  of  bog-fir  deal. 
To  ft  lead  windows,  18  inches  by  is^ 

To  straw  for  thatching,  drawing  straw,  100  sheaves 

at  2d.  -  -  -  -        - 

To  300  scallops,  for  ditto,  at  8d. 
To  thatcher,  6  days,  at  is.  7jd. 
Labourer,  at  is.  id.        -  -  -     .  - 

Scrawls  and  divets,        -  - 


s. 

d. 

7 

7 

H 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

s 

s 

8 

8 

4 

8 

16 

8 

s 

0 

9 

9 

6 

6 

3  11     4 


1  13    8 


o  13    4 


Totali 


10  10 

ft 

5 

9 

- 

8 

4 

4 

Con£tion  of  Cottiers. 


There  cannot  be  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  reporting  the  state 
of  this  class  of  society,  than  by  laying  before  the  reader  some  in- 
stances taken  from  difierent  parts  of  the  county. 

Near  Cross,  in  the  vale  of  the  Fahan,  at  Gortnessay,  the  cottier 
gets  one  rood  of  second  crop  for  flax,  half  an  acre  of  oats,  and  mise- 
rable pasture  for  a  cow,  at  four  guineas  per  anniun. 
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Near  Bond's-glen  on  the  Fahan,  a  cottage  with  biar^  (cow-house) 
with  half  an  acre  of  second  crop  for  oats,  the  land  prepared ;  half  a 
rood  of  flax-ground  prepared ;  ten  perches  of  garden,  with  land  to 
draw  his  dung  on,  for  potatoes ;  pasture,  or  rather  starving,  for  a  cow. 
This  sort  of  tack  has  lately  been  raised  from  three  to  five  guineas. 

In  the  freeholds  of  Tully,  the  half  tack,  that  is,  without  land,  con- 
sists of  a  house,  garden,  and  rood  of  lint,  with  bad  grass  for  a  cow. 
This  now  pays  five  guineas. 

At  Slaght-manus,  a  mountainous  district,  one  acre  of  land,  house, 
garden,  a  rood  of  flax,  and  grass  for  two  cows,  co9ts  seven  guineas. 

In  Myroe,  a  house,  garden,  two  cows'  grass,  with  a  pack  of  flax, 
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six  guineas. 

At  Derrybeg,  in  the  freeholds  of  Newtown-Iimavady,  the  ootdar 
gets  a  mud  cabin,  a  small  garden,  and  a  cow's  grass  akmg  with  ^ 
farmer's  cow,  for  three  guineas. 

In  Artikelly,  a  small  house,  with  one  acre  of  land,  pays  from  two 
to  three  guineas. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Roe,  approaching  to  Dungiven,  where 
the  soil  is  coarse,  the  cottier  has  a  bad  cabin,  and  worse  grass,  for 
two  guineas. 

In  Bally aghran,  and  the  liberties  near  the  coast,  the  cottier  has  a 
cabin,  small  garden,  with  wretched  grass  for  one  cow,  at  three 
guineas  per  annum. 

Near  Desartmartin,  the  cottier  holds  one  Irish  acre,  house,  gar- 
den, and  cow's  grass,  for  which  he  pays  four  guineas. 

In  the  rugged  country  of  Tamlaght-o'-creily,  a  little  hovel,  with 
coarse  grass,  and  a  small  thing  called  a  garden,  added  to  one  acre  of 
ground,  is  let  at  four  guineas  per  annum. 

In  Bally nascreen,  on  Mr.  Gary's  land,  two  acres  and  a  half,  vwth 
four  sums  of  mountain  pasture,  value  about  255.  are  underlet  at  four 
guineas :  one  acre,  half  a  rood  of  garden,  with  a  cabin,  and  bad 
grass  for  two  cows,  at  three  guineas. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  cottiers,  who  have  famifiea  of  inAastrious 
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females,  to  take  larger  portions  of  flax  gpnind.  The  farmers  some- 
times  bring  home  the  cottier's  turf^  for  which » if  inc<mvenient|  he  is 
paid  by  work  in  harvest  and  other  pressing  times. 

The  gromid  prepared  for  a  cog^  or  peck  of  flax-seed,  is  valued  by 
the  farmer  at  seven  days  reaping.  The  drawing  home  of  a  cage  of 
turf  is  rated  at  one  day's  reaping,  if  the  distance  be  four  or  fivei 
miles* 

Fuel. 

C!oaI  is  but  little  burned  in  the  country  parts ;  the  coal  of  Bally- 
castle  is  brought  on  Saturday  ( the  market  day  )  to  G)leraine  by  car- 
men ;  5  cwt.  is  a  load ;  8  barrels  to  the  ton ;  sold  from  25.  to  25.  Sd. 
per  barrel.  This  fuel  is  only  used  in  those  country  parts,  where 
the  turf  being  hard  to  procure,  and  the  bogs  are  wearing  out.  The 
quality  is  not  good ;  some  veins  are  full  of  martial  pyrites,  and,  of 
course,  emit  a  smell  of  sulphur ;  others  doze  away  after  a  blaze,  into 
a  white  slate,  being  of  too  argillaceous  a  nature. 

Coal  is  the  principal  fuel  in  the  city  of  Derry,  and  in  some  few 
houses  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  it  is  only  so  with  the  better  classes, 
for  the  poor  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  use  it.  In  Derry,  the  price 
varies,  from  ig$.  to  305.  for  Liverpool  coal :  about  one  quarter  less 
is  given  for  Scotch  coal. 

Tuff. 
This  is  almost  the  universal  fuel  of  the  country.  In  the  open  dis* 
tricts,  which  consist  of  the  best  soils,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time 
thickly  inhabited,  the  peat-mosses,  most  conveniently  situated,  are, 
in  some  places,  totally,  and  in  others,  nearly  run  oirr.  hrsuth  situa- 
tions, when  the  turf  no  longer  bears  to  be  cut,  it  is  collected  into 
heaps  of  wet  mire,  shaped  by  the  hand,  and  afterwards  spread  td 
harden.  These  are  called  baked  turf.  In  My  roe,  and  other  fertile 
districts,  this,  though  a  good  substitute,  is  almost  exhausted.  The 
farmers  are  obliged  to  look  for  their  supply  in  the  high  tur|;iaries, 
in  mountains  at  the  distance  of  four,  five,  and  six  miles. 
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In  the  same  state  of  inconvenience  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
and  of  the  vale  of  the  Roe ;  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  year  laboriously 
employed  in  cutting,  handling,  dragging,  and  drawing  home  fuel, 
for  the  other  nine  months.  How  much  cheaper  might  they  have 
their  fuel  of  coals  landed  on  the  beach,  even  at  two  guineas  per  ton, 
if  the  time,  so  laboriously  employed  for  themselves  and  their  horses, 
was  but  moderately  applied  in  preparing  composts  and  turning  fal- 
lows. Those  of  the  middle  heights,  on  the  declivities  of  mountains, 
and  even  in  the  flat  country,  laying  under  the  abrupt  precipices  of 
Benyevenagh,  and  his  fellow  promontories,  use  slide-cars ;  these  are 
dragged  by  small  horses  through  winding  ruts,  and  are  in  other 
rocky  tracts  so  nearly  perpendicular,  that  one  is  astonished  at  the 
venture  and  escape. 

Providence  seems  to  have  compensated  the  dreary  exposures  of 
our  mountains,  by  affording  to  them  such  plenty  of  turbary.  This 
inducement,  contrasted  with  the  difficulties,  which  the  poor  man 
meets,  in  the  attempt  at  providing  fire  for  his  family  in  the  low 
countries,  has  allured  a  crowded  population  to  every  arable  spot, 
however  remote  and  exposed,  where  the  turf-bog  is  in  plenty. 

In  the  very  highest  of  the  rocky  heaths,  little  townships  are  either 
added,  or  encreasing.  In  these  retreats  of  laborious  poverty,  unex- 
pectedly we  chance  upon  some  genial  nooks ;  and  when  zny  such 
patches  occur,  it  is  surely  an  interesting  spectacle,  to  behold  the  suc- 
cessful zeal,  with  which  the  mountaineer  is  hourly  adding  to  the 
triumph  of  the  spade  and  the  potatoe-bed. 

When  roads  shall  have  been  effectually  opened  through  these 
tracts,  much  more  will  be  effected :  the  value  of  bog  will  be  known, 
and  emigrations  to  these  districts  will  succeed  to  those  beyond  the 
Atlantic. 

At  Derry,  the  poor  are  supplied  by  small  sacks,  brought  from 
the  mountains  on  the  backs  of  diminutive  horses :  a  quantity,  which 
might  supply  a  kitchen  with  a  day's  fuel,  is  sold  at  from  15.  to 
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The  better  classes .  buy  from  Mr.  Scott's  boats^  or  turf,  or  from 
those  of  other  proprietors  of  bog,  on  the  shores  above  and  below 
the  city. 

At  Newtown,  a  cage  of  mountain  turf,  which  would  hardly  guage, 
in  its  loose  state^  three  cubic  feet,  is  sold  in  the  street  at,  from  i^. 
to  S5.  according  to  the  season. 

Coleraine  is  a  little  better  supplied,  because  its  turbary  is  nearer ; 
but  this  is  likely  to  fail  in  no  very  distant  time. 

The  black  mountain  turf,  under  the  first  paring,  when  in  its  driest 
state,  emits  a  stronger  radiant  heat  than  coal;  it  has  red  ashes,  and 
makes  good  manure.  The  smiths  char  it  in  large  heaps ;  it  is  better 
for  iron  than  coal,  which  usually  abounds  with  sulphur^  and  minera* 
lizes  the  iron. 

Bog-Jir  is  used  in  rich  houses,  as  a  substitute  for  canal  coal ;  in 
the  poor  man's  cot,  it  is  cut  up  in  splits^  not  thicker  than  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  and  is  managed  on  the  hearth,  so  as  to  continue  a  long 
time  giving  light  to  the  thrift  of  a  winter's  night. 

Prices  and  State  of  Labour. 

In  and  near  the  large  towns,  daily  labourers  receive  from  is.  id. 
to  IS.  7jrf.  per  day — sometimes  drams  of  whiskey  are  given,  but 
no  other  addition.  In  the  same  situations,  the  hire  of  a  man,  horse, 
and  car,  is  from  35.  3^.  to  55.  sd.  per  day. 

In  country  places,  adjacent  to  bleach-greens,  the  worst  hands,  or 
boys,  receive  6jrf.,  and  the  best  from  lod.  to  is.  id.  per  day,  without 
addition.  The  season  for  bleaching,  with  those  of  turf-cutting,  po- 
tatoe-planting,  harvesting  for  themselves  and  employers,  is  sufficient 
to  keep  labourers  engaged  almost  the  year  round.  These  labourers 
are  either  the  sons  of  small  farmers  or  cottiers,  or,  if  unmarried,  they 
are  sometimes  lodgers  in  the  adjacent  cottages. 

The  labourers  belonging  to  farming,  are  either,  1st.  servants  hired 
with  the  farmer  and  lodged  and  boarded  in  his  house ;  their  wages 
fluctuate  according  to  market,  from  two  to  four  guineas  by  the  half- 
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year;  the  itth  of  November  and  the  I4th  of  May  arc  the  times 
of  hiring,  and  the  Monday  next  to  these  terms,  on  account  of  die 
display  and  changing  of  the  servants,  is  called  galloping  Mmday. 
td.  Cottiers,  bound  to  the  farmer  for  so  many  days  woric  in  pressing 
seasons,  at  the  rate  of  6^.  per  day,  vsdth  diet ;  at  other  times  these 
labourers  work  for  themselves,  at  their  potatoes,  flax,  Stc.  or  else  for 
others  occasionally,  at  from  \od.  to  13^.  per  day,  widiout  diet,  or,  in 
harvest,  with  diet.  3rd.  Gentlemen  usually  settle  about  themselves 
as  many  cottiers,  as  are  sufficient  for  their  annual  work ;  to  these 
they  allow  from  jd.  to  8rf.,  and  in  summer  gd.  per  day,  suj^Iying 
constant  work  the  year  round.  In  addition  to  this,  they  generally 
give  a  cabin,  with  a  sort  of  cows  grass.  4th.  Some  farmers  dmw  out 
the  cottiers'  manures,  without  charge,  to  the  potatoe  planting.  The 
cottier  gets  this  crop  free,  but  the  ensuing  crops  belong  to  the 
farmer.  5th.  We  have  besides  tfiese,  a  distinction  of  labourers, 
whom  we  call  costnent,  (from  the  old  Norman  French,  no  doubts 
cost^neante,  meaning  cost-nothing);  tliese  get  no  diet,  but  from  101/. 
to  13^.  per  day,  all  the  year  round.  In  times  of  harvest  and  turf- 
cutting  the  daily  wages  are  increased  about-one  third.,  6th.  There 
are  also  jobbing  labourers,  who  take  work  by  the  jnece.  Hiese  are 
hard  workers ;  the  usual  work,  with  the  rates,  is. 

Trenching  the  furrows  of  ploughed  land,  (a  good 

day's  work  being  half  an  acre,)n«ir  towns,  pw  acre,  6  6.  to  10  10 

Ditching,  four  feet  deep,  thrown  up  six  feet  high,  six 
feet  wide,  per  perch  of  21  feet,  a  day's-work  one 
and  a  half  perch,  if  easy  ground,  -  -     1  3   to    1    8 

The  same^  when  the  mound  is  built  or  faced  with 

stones  -  •>  >-  m  -         iStosA 
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Prices  of  Timber. 

This  either  foreign  or  native.    The  foreign  is, 

1.  White  oak.l 

s.  Mahogany.  vThese  are  too  variaUe  to  allow  of  any  fixed  price. 

3.  Walnut.      J 

4.  Fir  from  Norway. — Of  these  the  prices  vary,  according  to  their 
scarcity  and  goodness. 

—  Deals,  (war  price)  per  hundred  of  six  score,  from  19  to  16 
guineas. 

—  Logs,  at  from  £/^..\o.  to  £^.  per  ton. 

—  Plank,  double  the  price  of  deals,  if  9  feet;  if  it  feet  by  9,  and 
3  inches,  from  4^/.  to  Q^d.  per  foot. 


Native  Timber. 

1.  Oak,  white,  the  best,  per  cubic  foot,  55.  to  4F.  S^.\  blacky 
something  cheaper. 

9.  Ash,  per  cubic  foot,  g5.  to  4^.  The  best  grows  on  gravel 
g^und,  the  worst  on  moss ;  that  on  clay,  reddish  in  the  grain. 

3.  Grove  fir,  per  cubic  foot,  from  1^.  to  t^. 

4  Sycamore,  per  ditto  ■    ■--*  for  turners,  Iast*makers,  and 

beetles  of  bleaching  machinery. 

5.  Beech,  per  ditto,  45.  reckoned  superior  to  that  of  England,  for 
nearly  the  same  uses  as  the  above. 

0.  Birch,  sold  by  hand,  according  to  scantling. 

7.  Alder,  ditto,  ditto: 

8.  Lime-tree,  ditto,  ditto. 

9.  Tree-sallow,  ditto,  ditto. 
Oziers  for  hoops,  &c.  per  hundred. 

Prices  of  a  common  plough,  ready  for  irons,  1 1^.  j^\d. 

Price  of  a  harrow — of  ash  4  sloats,  115.  4^^.  5  bills,  50  iron  tines. 

Price  of  a  spade  of  good  workmen  at  home,  6s.  6d. 

Of  ditto,  from  England,  45.  jyd. 


Straddle,  55.  5^. — Collar,  qs.  3^/.— Hames,  25.  a^/. 

fTheel-car. 

Wood,  iron,  workmanship  complete,  -  j£5-i3-9 

Tackling  of  ditto,  -  -  -  -         0..11..4; 

Slide-car. 

Of  oakling,  ys.  jd. — Of  birch,  alder,  or  sallow,  4^.  /yd. — ^Tackling 
of  ditto,  55.  gd. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

As  to  the  former,  we  have  three  different  weights,  all  under  the 
denomination  of  hundreds;  viz.  the  long  hundred  of  isolb.;  the 
middle  of  ii2lb.;  and  the  short  of  loolb.  We  have  great  varieties 
of  the  pound  also;  one  of  ao  oz.  by  which  butter  is  frequently  sold; 
another  of  18  oz. ;  and  a  third  of  16  oz.  In  the  city  of  London- 
Derry j  oats  and  potatoes  are  sold  by  the  stone ;  but,  in  the  country 
parts,  by  the  bushel.  Barley  is  sold,  either  by  the  stone,  or  bushel 
of  40  quarts.  The  barrel  generally  contains  four  bushels;  but,  with 
regard  to  grain,  there  are  several  variations ;  thus,  four  bushels  of 
wheat  make  a  barrel ;  five  of  rye;  six  of  barley;  and  six  of  oats  are 
required  to  make  a  barrel.  The  boll  is,  in  Derry,  12  bushels,  whilst, 
in  Antrim  county,  it  consists  of  but  10  bushels. 

All  these  irregularities  stand  in  need  of  correction.  All  should  be 
brought  to  one  imperial  standard  through  the  British  Islands,  and 
all  should  be  counted  by  decimals. 

As  to  long  and  square  measures,  we  have  English  miles  as  well 
as  Irish,  and  we  have  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  acres.  For  under- 
standing the  proportion  between  these  measures,  which  depends  on 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  perch,  the  following  table  may  be 
referred  to.  Feet.  Inches. 

English  perch,  -  -  -  16    6 

Scottish,  -  -  -  -         18    9 

Irish  (plantation)  -  -  -     21     o 
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Nature  of  Fences. 

A  large  proportion,  especially  of  those  which  have  been  made, 
for  a  long  time,  (as  march-ditches,)  are  formed  by  throwing  up  the 
earth  out  of  a  ditch  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep  on  either 
side  of  the  mound,  which  mound  is  six  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  as 
high  as  the  nature  of  its  components  will  permit.  These  remain, 
either  naked,  or  covered  with  furze  (eulex  Europeus.) 

The  fence  next,  as  to  frequency,  is  that  of  a  single  ditch,  whose 
contents  are  heaped  on  the  one  side,  which  is  the  bank.  The  usual 
rule  is,  that  the  bank,  or  back,  should  measure  four  feet  at  the  base; 
the  ditch,  or  gripe,  also  should  be  of  the  same  width;  and  if  it  be 
between  two  properties,  then  the  bank  is  placed  on  the  highest 
ground.  The  parties  take  care  of  the  portions  belonging  to  their 
respective  mearings;  one  scours  the  ditch,  the  other  mends  the  back. 

In  the  improved  countries,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  quicks  are  now  generally  planted.  The  quick  is  usually 
laid  on  the  shear  sod,*over  which  another  sod  of  vegetable  mould  is 
placed,  and  then  the  contents  of  the  ditch  are  heaped  up.  In  clay 
grounds  it  is  not  easy  to  find  stones,  but  in  other  soils  it  is  usual  to  put 
a  row  of  stones  above,  and  another  below  the  quicks,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  future  weeding  more  easy  and  expeditious.  I  observed, 
in  many  instances,  that  the  quicks  fogged  more  in  the  soils  com- 
posed of  the  matters  laying  under  the  basalt,  than  in  the  stiflfest  and 
coldest  clays,  composed  of  the  solution  of  the  shist  or  flag.  Where 
the  quick  is  not  planted,  it  is  now  the  practice  to  plant  the  black 
sallow  ( salix  fusca ) ;  the  cattle  will  not  crop  this ;  and  thence,  its 
preference  to  the  other  more  valuable  sallows.  Hedges  of  crabtree 
are  sometimes  to  be  observed. 

In  Magilligan,  the  fences  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  sod  or  sward, 
after  it  has  lain  long  enough  in  lea,  to  interlace  its  roots  and  bear 
handling.  Adjacent  to  the  base  of  the  intended  ditch,  the  sods  are 
cut  in  the  following  manner;  the  first,  which  is  called  the  shear*sod, 


is  laid  over  on  the  base,  grass  to  grass ;  the  next  row  is  laid  with  the 
grass  turned  out;  the  third  is  laid  with  the  edge  out,  so  as  to  penetrate 
with  its  longest  dimension  into  the  ditch  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
it;  every  successive  row  is  laid  alternately,  as  the  two  last  mentioned. 
Tlie  interior  part  of  the  ditch  is  filled  with  the  sandy  subsoil,  and 

« 

well  clapped  together  by  the  spade  at  €very  row.  A  cojmg  sod  is 
laid  over  all.  No  other  fence  is  practicable  in  this  sandy  country, 
except  a  very  temporary  one,  formed  by  merely  laying  the  sod  on 
edge,  rather  obliquely,  as  to  the  perpendicular,  and  lengthways,  as 
to  the  tincicness  of  the  fc^ice;  the  second  row  is  laid  with  its 
ebliqiHty  reversed,  ^o  that  a  perpendiciilar  line  would  foe  the  intersec- 
tion of  a  zigzag.  This  last  kind  of  fence  is  4>ften  topped  with  thorns, 
or  hrmrcki;  k  is  in  use  in  vaiiom  districts,  where  only  an  occasional 
fence  is  re(}tnred.  it  has  one  good  quality,  that  of  being  an  effectual 
fisffiow ;  so  that  this  sod<Ung,  When  thrown  down,  will  carry  crops 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  field  though  manured. 

We  find,  in  stony  countries,  the  fence  oomposed  of  the  loose  land- 
stone,  gathered  off  the  field,  and  d)us  answenng  two  good  purposes* 
In  very  rocky  grounds,  which  happen  to  be  in  the  hands  of  laborious 
people  deserving  better  soil,  the  rough  grotmd  is  cleared  in  this 
manner:  t^  rocks,  bang  qu»*r}ed,  are  rolled  into  the  future  trench, 
out  of  the  line  of  the  future  potatoe  ridge ;  the  crop  being  dug  in 
whiter,  these  rocks  are  rolled  to  the  top  of  the  ridge^  and  thence 
dragged  on  slide-cars  to  the  margin  of  the  fields  of  which  they 
become,  in  time,  a  very  solid  fence. 

^unlc  fences  are  not  much  in  general  use.  A  climate,  like  ours, 
requires  shelter.  In  bottoms  and  for  the  purposes  of  draining,  they 
are  useful,  and  in  such  cases  they  are  to  be  found. 

Ash,  sycamore,  and  oak,  particularly  the  two  former^  have  been 
planted  in  hedge-rows.  If  the  practice  be  a  bad  one,  we  have  the 
comfort,  that  it  has  been  followed  very  little,  and  is  likely  to  be,  (in 
common  with  every  species  of  useful  planting, )  utterly  neglected  by 
the  farmers  in  the  county  of  London-Derry. 
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Gates. 

The  only  remark  here  to  be  made  is,  that  few  are  to  be  found, 
those  belonging  to  gentlemen.  An  hay-rope,  strung  with  thorns;  a 
few  sticks,  kept  together  by  cross-rungs,  and  hung  with  rope— such 
are  the  gates  of  the  farmer,  except  near  towns,  where  those  of  com- 
mon construction  may  be  found. 

Mode  of  Draining. 

In  very  stiff  ground,  where  stones  are  not  at  hand,  sod-draining  is  a 
little  practised ;  for  this,  two  large  turfy  sods  are  laid,  so  as  tobedistant 
nine  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  to  rest  on  each  other  at  top,  forming  the 
figure  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  the  channel.  The  back  of  this  is 
clayed,  and  then  all  is  covered.  This,  however,  is  not  judicious  when 
stones  may  be  had  for  the  French  drain ;  which  latter  practice^  in  stony 
ground,  affords  the  easiest  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  the  surface 
stones.  Where  land  requires  to  be  intersected  with  water-tables,  for 
carrying  off  the  moisture  from  the  water-furrows  after  seeding,  it 
is  a  common  and  a  judicious  practice,  to  begin  before  ploughing,  and 
having  marked  the  hollow  course,  which  is  to  be  the  future  drain, 
to  dig  out,  and  draw  off  to  the  midden  y  or  to  some  poor  spot  of  the 
same  field,  two  or  three  spadings  in  breadth,  and  one  spading  deep 
of  the  mother  earth;  this  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  water,  and,  by 
rendering  less  water-furrowing  or  trenching  necessary  after  sowing, 
saves  the  furrows  from  being  trodden,  and  the  seed  from  being 
buried.  The  passage  of  the  harrow  will  not  fail  to  slant  down  the 
edges,  and  to  bring  mould  enough  to  cover  what  seed  may  fall  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  drain. 

Many  farmers  practised  the  plan  of  ploughing  a  rid^hint ;  that  is, 
to  take  up  a  fur  from  the  subsoil,  after  the  hint  has  been  cleared  by 
the  plough.  This  practice  has  the  advantage  of  deepening  the 
water-fur  at  the  present,  and  tends,  by  repetition  and  change  of 
place,  to  deepen  also  the  whole  soil. 


When  a  field  consists  of  a  long  reach  of  a  declivity,  I  have  found  it 
better  to  plough  it  diagonally,  than  up  and  down.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  obliquity  of  the  future  ridges,  it  will  be  right  to  try  the 
plough  in  some  of  the  steepest  parts;  the  difficulty  will  consist  in 
the  reluctance  of  the  fur-slice  to  turn  off  from  the  plough-wrist;  after 
the  passage  of  the  plough,  it  is  also  likely  to  fall  back,  if  not  com* 
pletely  mastered  and  laid  over.  Having  found  the  degree  of 
oblkjuity,  which  is  practicable,  lay  off  zfur-^whit  and  ajur-backj  and 
mark  at  equal  distances  for  the  parallels.  Let  the  ridges  be  all  thus 
marked,  before  the  finishing  of  any,  and  let  the  Jur<vhit  be  opened 
up  the  hill,  and  thefur-back  down,  because  the  laying  up  of  the  hack 
is  more  difiicult  than  the  laying  up  of  the  whity  or  opening  fur. 
Having  marked  the  oblique  ridges,  proceed  to  intersect  these,  at  the 
interval  of  about  sixty  feet,  with  other  furs  in  the  direction  of  the 
declivity  up  and  down.  The  intentk>n  of  these  intersecting  is,  to  open 
drains  for  the  more  ready  carrying  off,  by  the  declivity,  the  water, 
which  is  so  far  conveyed  down  the  furrow ;  it  has  also  a  further  use, 
which  is  that  of  intercepting  the  flow  of  the  water,  which  would 
otherwise  pass  down  the  whole  length  of  the  oblique  furrow.  The 
advantage  of  thus  shortening  the  reaches  of  the  water-vents  will  be 
evident  to  those,  who  have  observed  the  difficulty  of  having  the 
lower  part  of  their  field  dry  enough,  to  suit  the  various  seasons  of 
ploughing,  seeding,  &c.,  at  which  the  upper  parts  are  manageable  ; 
besides,  a  field,  thus  laid  out,  becomes  dry  in  half  an  hour,  after 
heavy  rain,  and  it  will  ripen  equally  in  all  parts. 


IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

Dicendum  est  et  quae  sunt  duris  agrestibos  arma. 

Quels  sine  nee  potuere  seri,  nee  surgere  messes,    tisgil.  gioobo. 

The  Plough. 
That  in  common  use  is  also  of  the  old  Scottish  model ;  the  beam 
and  the  head  are  long  and  heavy.     Where  the  natural  oak  is  yet 

pp 
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extant,  the  plough  is  made  of  it ;  but  generally  the  timber  of  the 
best  ploughs  is  ash.  A  worse  kind  is  sold  ready  made  in  markets, 
of  alder.*  Our  farmers  temper  the  plough  by  driving  wedges  in  the 
mortice,  which  receives  the  beam  into  the  steer-tree ;  this  mortice 
they  call  the  glut;  it  is  cut  longer  than  the  tenant;  and  the  depress- 
ing or  elevating  this  tenant,  by  shifting  the  wedge  above  or  below 
in  the  mortice,  is  termed  tempering  by  the  gluts.  Is  it  not  strange, 
that  in  a  country,  where  mechanic  ingenuity  has  been  displayed 
advantageously  in  the  machineries  for  the  linen  and  cotton  manufac- 
tories, the  instruments  for  farming  remain  in  so  rude  a  state  ? 

The  American  plough,  whose  head  is  of  iron,  and  is  in  one  piece 
with  the  sock,  is  sometimes  to  be  seen. 

In  Magilligan,  the  plough  used  in  the  low  lands  is  always  fea- 
thered, and  the  feather  is  kept  regularly  sharp ;  otherwise,  the  tough 
sward,  after  the  passage  of  the  plough,  would  fall  back  into  the  fur^ 
like  an  elasting  rope  untwisting  itself. 

At  present  almost  every  gentleman  and  every  respectable  farmer 
uses  the  Scottish  plough,  made  after  the  Rotherham  fashion. 

The  Harrow. 

In  general  use  we  have  a  great  harrow,  or  brake,  consisting  of 
five  bills  and  four  stoats,  with  thirty  heavy  tines.  We  have  also  a 
hinge,  or  falling  harrow,  of  lighter  scantling,  with  six  bills  and  four 
stoats,  and  thirty-six  tines ;  this  is  not  common  :  these  are  of  ash ; 
but  the  poor  farmer  has  only  a  machine,  whose  bills  are  of  alder  or 
birch ;  these  are  tied  together  by  rungs  of  the  same.  The  tines  are 
light ;  it  is  only  fit  to  scrape  the  surfaces,  rendered  incoherent  by 
continual  cropping.  Our  better  farmers  of  late  use  the  double  brake 
with  long  and  heavy  tines. 

Where  the  soil  is  stiff,  if  the  fur  gets  leave  to  harden,  no  brake 
will  reduce  it;  the  instrument  then  used  is  the  mell,  (a  log  with  a 

*  See  under  the  head  of  prices. 


long  handle;)  with  this,  urged  by  a  strong  arm,  the  lumps  are 
tediously  reduced. 

The  Wheel  Car 

Is  little  different  from  that  commonly  used  in  Dublin;  our  carry- 
ing car-men  avail  themselves  of  all  improvements,  and  are  thus 
good  examples  to  the  country.  About  twenty  years  ago  in  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  the  neighbourhood  of  Newtown  was  most  ad- 
vanced, and  that  about  Deny  almost  the  farthest  in  the  rear.  The 
reason  seems  to  have  been  that  the  country  around  on  the  west  was 
mountainous,  or  little  occupied  in  tillage,  and  that  on  the  east  had 
no  communication  with  the  city  before  the  building  of  the  bridge ; 
but  around  Newtown  were  the  residents  of  many  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune ;  and  the  o\vners  in  their  residences.  Thirty  years  ago,  wheel 
cars  were  not  so  common  in  this  country  as  coaches  and  chaises 
now  are. 

Slide  Car. 

Little  need  be  said  of  so  rude  and  common  a  machine.  Might 
not  a  machine,  composed  of  a  wheel  and  a  slide  car,  be  useful  in 
bringing  much  greater  loads  of  turf,  with  less  difficulty,  down  the 
steep  descents  by  which  the  mountain  turf  are  carried  to  the  dwell- 
ings in  the  vallies } 

I  wish  not  to  dwell  on  some  of  our  still  existing  implements ;  the 
sugathy  the  branks,  the  hrehan^  &c.  These  will  disappear  when  better 
instruments  are  attainable : 

Ut  varies  usus  meditando  extunderet  artes 
Paulatim. 

Within  these  twelve  years  there  has  been  a  greater  progression 
of  all  sorts  of  carriages  than  had  been  for  two  hundred  years  before; 
witness  the  mail  coaches,  the  Scotch  cart,  the  Rotherham  plough,  &c. 
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Use  of  Oxen — How  harnessed. 

They  are  yoked  without  exception  by  the  collar.  The  farmers^ 
generally  speaking,  employ  no  bullocks ;  some  gentlemen  prefer 
them,  particularly  in  flat  districts  or  in  boggy  soils,  Mr.  Babington  of 
Grocers'-Hall,  takes  the  lead  in  the  use  of  oxen ;  in  his  farms  may 
be  seen  four  or  five  teams  of  stout  bullocks,  with  good  Scotch 
ploughs,  harnessed  and  appointed  in  the  most  creditable  state.  Next 
to  Mr.  Babington  in  the  adoption  of  oxen,  is  Mr.  Richardson  of 
Somerset,  who  usually  employs  a  three-ox  team.  The  Author  of 
this  Survey  carries  on  the  whole  of  his  farming  operations  with  oxen. 
By  chaining  the  three-year  old  steer  to  the  team  of  the  old,  he  is 
brought  by  example  as  well  as  by  compulsion,  to  labour  in  a  few 
days,  without  loss  of  time  or  any  inconvenience ;  he  is  worked  in  die 
farm  till  tfie  seventh  year,  and  then,  poor  honest  fellow/ he  is  con^ 
signed  to  other  uses.  There  can  be  nothing  more  profitable ;  he  is 
bought  for  ten  guineas,  he  is  worked  for  four  years,  and  sold  for 
twenty  guineas. 

Proportion  of  working  Horses. 

It  is  impossible,  and  it  would  be  uninteresting,  to  detail  this ;  in 
general,  two  good  horses  will  be  sufficient  for  the  tillage  and  extra 
work  of  a  farm  of  twenty  acres.  In  the  smaller  parcels  of  land, 
scarce  sufiBcient  for  one  horse,  it  is  usual  to  lend  and  borrow,  which 
is  called  morrowing.  The  patch-farmer  and  the  weavers  have  sel- 
dom any  horses.  But  the  poor  Irishman  is  so  food  of  riding,  that 
two  at  a  time  are  frequently  seen  on  the  ill  equipped  back  of  a  mi- 
serable horse. 
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Nature  of  Manures,  dunging,  liming,  shelling,  &c. 

Sparge  fimo  pingui  et  multft  memor  occule  terrft, 
Aut  lapadem  bibuluin^  aut  squalentes  infode  conchas. 

I  shall  begin  this  subject,  by  a  quotation  from  Boats'  Natural  His- 
tory of  Ireland  (p.  193.)  "  At  Crumbally-guillen,  or  the  Leek,  the 
lime,  when  soft  and  oily,  is  dug  with  a  spade,  and  carried  out  for 
manuring  land ;  it  is  most  proper  for  mossy  and  hazelly  ground. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  loads  are  given  to  an  acre ;  each  load  is  about 
ft  cwt.  The  harder  part  is  broken  into  stones  of  a  pound  weight." 
The  reader  will  find  the  situation  of  this  and  of  every  other  limestone 
quarry  in  the  map. 

Limestone  is  usually  quarried  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  for  100 
barrels ;  80  kish  of  turf  are  required  to  bum  120  barrels  of  stone 
lime,  which  is  delivered  at  the  kiln  generally  from  2od.  to  25.  per 
barrel.  In  general,  it  is  laid  down,  at  favourable  seasons,  at  from 
2orf.  to  25.  2^.  per  barrel. 

At  Muff-glen  quarry,  in  Mr.  Babington's  proportion,  (the  Gro- 
cers' )  lately  opened,  the  plan  is  excellent :  a  quarry-man  is  appointed, 
^ho  opens,  regulates,  and  weighs  out  the  lime-stone  to  the  tenants 
at  id.  per  cwt. 

The  lime  of  the  PuUen  and  Kedy  is  said  to  be  next  to  that  of  De- 
sartmartin  in  esteem ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  better,  or  stronger,  than 
that  of  Magilligan,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four.  One  barrel  of  lime 
consists  of  only  three  bushels  of  stone ;  when  slacked,  it  swells  from 
six  to  nine  bushels,  and  makes  mortar  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to 
two  (sometimes  three)  parts  of  sand. 

White  lime,  near  Spring-hill,  is  sold  at  from  is.  to  15^.  per  barrel. 

In  the  liberties,  south  of  Coleraine,  lime  is  brought  from  the  white 
rocks  on  the  shore,  and  burned  on  the  farm ;  two  turns  of  turf  in  the 
day;  (the  same  of  lime)  costs  iSd.  per  barrel.. 

At  Dunbo,  three  turns  of  lime  can  be  had  from  the  shore  and 
three  turns  of  turf  from  the  mountains ;  it  stands  the  farmer  about 
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14^.  per  barrel.  In  the  mountainous  countries,  the  primitive  lime- 
stone is  adulterated  by  schistose  mica ;  it  is  burned  in  wretched  pot- 
kilns  ;  its  cost  can  hardly  be  computed.  Greater  exertions  in  the 
use  of  lime,  mixed  with  other  composts  (principally  bog)  are 
making  at  present ;  the  great  defect  of  such  compost  is,  its  want  of 
thorough  mixture  before  it  is  applied  as  a  manure.  The  bog  should 
be  decomposed  by  spreading  thin  layers  alternately  with  fresh  lime. 
At  Desartmartin,  the  lime  is  of  excellent  quality;  it  is  carried  to- 
a  great  distance  through  various  districts.  The  lime-stone  of  Sliabh* 
gallan  is  also  much  in  use.  In  the  mountains  between  Duhgiven  and 
Ballynascreen,  the  poor  man  pays  for  the  use  of  a  bad  kiln,  55.  51/.;' 
for  the  stone  at  the  quarry,  two  guineas ;  but  to  compensate  this,  he 
can  have  30  turns  of  turf  in  the  day. 

Shelling. 

In  an  account  of  the  manuring  of  land  by  sea-shells,  as  practised 
in  the  counties  of  London-Derry  and  Donegal,  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  communicated  by  Samuel  Molyneux,  Esq. 
Natural  History  of  Ireland,  page  161,  we  find  the  following  passage. 

"  About  30  years  ago,  they  made  lime  of  the  shells,  and  manured 
their  land  with  it;  but  a  poor  countryman,  that,  out  of  laziness  or 
poverty,  had  not  provided  to  make  lime,  threw  the  shells  unbUmed 
on  his  land ;  his  crop  proved  as  good  as  his  neighbour's,  and  the 
second  and  third  crop  better ;  and  all  took  the  hint,  and  have  used 
them  ever  since." 

The  shell-islands,  as  they  are  called,  are  remarkable  for  two  cir- 
cumstances :  1  st ,  they  remain  apparently  undiminished,  notwithstand- 
ing the  deductions ;  2d,  they  shift  their  situation,  owing  probably,  to 
the  force  of  the  eddies,  by  which  they  are  heaped  together;  the  bodts, 
which  bring  the  shells  to  shore,  carry  from  two  to  three  tons,  and 
require  three  men  to  work  them  :  from  40  to  50  barrels  are  a  freight, 
the  distance  from  eight  to  nine  miles.  Six  boats  are  employed  almost 
the  year  round  at  the  little  port  of  Ballymacran ;  others  are  employed 
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at  BaHykelly.  The  shells  are  chiefly  oyster,  muscle,  cockle,  and 
cock-spur.  The  farmer  generally  bespeaks  one  or  more  boat-loads ; 
he  lands  them  himself,  paying  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  barrel  of  six 
bushels ;  the  rest  of  his  cost  depends  on  the  ability  of  horses,  and 
the  distance  he  has  to  draw  them ;  two  barrels  form  a  load  to  a  good 
horse;  from  30  to  60  barrels  are  given  to  an  acre ;  they  also  enter  into 
composts,  and  are  in  great  demand  even  in  the  interior  country,  from 
six  to  ten  miles ;  which  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  many 
of  those,  who  draw  them  up  into  their  mountainous  countries,  are 
almost  in  contact  with  turf,  lime,  and  marie.  In  examining  the  heaps 
of  sand  laid  up  for  manure,  I  found  them  in  great  part  minute  frag- 
ments of  shells ;  which,  being  lighter  than  basaltic  or  siliceous  sands, 
are  left,  by  the  waves,  spread  uppermost  on  the  beach ;  the  black, 
or  basaltic  sand,  is  carefully  rejected.  The  sand  is  taken  also  from 
the  banks  of  the  Bann,  near  a  mile  above  the  bar.  Shells  are  spread 
on  the  lea  from  one  to  three  years.  It  is  a  good  plan,  after  spreading 
on  wet  ground,  to  trench  it,  laying  up  the  earth  on  the  shells.  •  The 
first  year  of  ploughing,  they  are  turned  in  lightly ;  the  farmer  guards 
against  burying  them  too  deep,  and,  when  he  lays  out  his  ground, 
wishes  to  have  the  shells  brought  up  again  to  the  surface. 

Another  species  of  manure  is  obtained  in  the  sandy  land  by  folding 
the  sheep  and  young  cattle  ;  it  is  also  obtained  by  folding  on  lands 
inaccessible  to  the  plough  ;  this  is  dug  off  the  corners  of  fields  chosen 
for  the  purpose. 

Trenching  a  spade  deep  of  the  mold  at  the  interval  of  a  ridge 
breadth,  and  throwing  this  over  the  grass  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  is 
practised  to  open  and  manure  the  ground.  This  practice  encreases 
the  present  vegetative  power,  and  thereby  food  for  future  plants  is 
also  encreased. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  excellent  and  cheap  process  of 
burning  bog  for  ashes  is  encreasing  daily,  so  that  our  Irish  peasant 
may  be  ranked  as  a  pupil  of  the  classic  days,  instructed— 

''  Eflfcetos  cioerem  Immundum  jactare  per  agros.'' 


The  general  practice  is  to  make  composts  with  ashes^  mixed 
the  peat  earth ;  but  in  cases^  where  this  compost  has  not  been  ready» 
I  have  seen  the  heaps,  still  smoking,  carried  to  corer  the  potatoes 
just  kibbed,  and  success  has  rewardedthc  experiment. 

Composts. 

This  is  a  general  term,  comprehending  all  sorts  of  collections  for 
manuring.  I  have  little  to  observe,  but  that  all  alkaline  matters^ 
such  as  soaper's-waste,  kelp-dross,  &c.  are  now  carefully  preserved, 
and  successfully  used. 

The  value  of  peat  is  practically  known  as  an  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter  in  a  coarse  state,  which  needs  only  to  be  reduced^ 
in  order  to  become  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  finest  plants. 

Composts  of  bog  should  be  long  exposed  and  digested.    In  dieir 

recent  state,  they  produce  sorrel,  in  their  digested  state,  they  nourish 

clover,  &c. 

Irrigation. 

Irrigation  is  only  commencing,  in  the  improved  mode;  in  a  rode 
way  it  has  been  long,  but  not  generally,  practised.  The  first  good 
offer  was  made  to  a  Gloucestershire  man,  brought  by  the  Don^al 
Farming  Society  for  the  purpose.  The  price  of  this  artist's  labour  is 
half  a  guinea  per  day.   No  money  can  be  better  laid  out. 

How  many  fine  declivities,  intersected  by  constant  streams  ci 
water,  seem  to  invite  this  admirable  process  ?  Almost  the  whole  of 
this  county  is  furnished  coj^ously  with  rivulets,  and  is  itself  shaped 
into  slopes  and  levels.  From  March  to  May,  is  by  some  thought 
the  best  time  for  letting  on  water.  But  nature  shews,  in  what 
manner  a  perennial  irrigation  can  change  even  heathy  wastes  into 
verdant  carpets.  There  is,  however,  an  advantage,  in  intenmttmg 
the  process — it  was  known  in  the  time  of  Virgil,  as  is  evident  frcnn 
this  passage — 

^^  Claudite  jam  rivos  pueri^  sat  prata  biberunt.'' 
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TILLAGE. 

Size  of  Farms  and  Fields ^-^Mode  of  Culture ^-^ Extent  of  it,  and  of  each 

Species  of  Grain  sowed, -^Course  of  Crops. 

Nam  sine  ludicris  artibu8»  atque  etiam  sine  caiisidici«»  oHm  silk  US&otM  togxt^  ftitnneque  sunt 
urbes.  At  sine  AOiicuLToaiBus,  nee  oonaistere  mortales,  nee  ali  po«e  manliettiun  efti 
quo  magis  prodigii  simile  est,  quod  accidit,  ut  res  corporibus  nostris  Titaquo  utilitati 
maxime  convenientes,  minimam,  uique  m  hoc  t€mpuit  oonsummationem  baberent;  idque 
tperneretur  genus  amplificandi  retinendique  patrimonii,  quod  omni  crimine  earet. 

CoiMUMLLk  de  re  rostica. 

Not  a  few  of  those  who  have  aigaged  in  the  task  of  local  reports, 
Mem  to  have  considered  themselves  called  upon»  rather  to  generalise 
in  splendid  theories,  than  to  detail  in  humble  facts.  If,  therefore,  in 
their  assumed  capacity  of  public  lecturers,  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves, it  must  be  owned,  that  in .  their  rival  character  of  real 
annalists,  they  have  disappointed  the  public.  In  this  perception,  we 
are  warned  lest,  in  our  zeal  for  dilating  our  own  notions  of  what 
might  be,  we  forget  what  is  the  state  of  those  things,  which  it  is  our 
immediate  duty  to  collect  and  arrange. 

After  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  no  better  method  seems  to 
occur,  than  that  of  reporting  the  actual  state  of  every  district,  just  as 
it  has  been  noted  during  my  personal  inspection.  Perhaps  the  mind 
receives  information  more  just,  and  in  a  manner  more  agreeable,  by 
passing  over  a  series  of  particulars,  than  by  any  abstract  description. 
Impressed,  by  this  conviction,  not  only  here,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
work,  the  Author  has  aimed  at  laying  before  the  reader  that  informa- 
tion, which  it  was  wished  that  he  should  receive,  in  the  order^  and 
with  the  precision,  of  local  detail. 


Qq 
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Eastern  side  of  the  Bann. 

(Size  of  farms— from  diree  to  forty  Irish  acres;  average  6  acres, 
ditto.     Size  of  fields — from  i|.  to  lo,  ditto;  average  3j,  ditto.) 

In  this  district  near  the  sea<^coast,  where  the  soil  is  a  sandy  nature, 
the  portions  of  the  farms  wJhich  are  ranked  as  arable,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  allowed  to  rest  for  ten,  twelve,  and  even  fourteen  years,  under 
the  diartcter  of  lea  or  grazing.  After  breaking  up,  the  -usual  sho* 
cession  is  as  follows : 

1.  Ploughed  in  spring,  and  sown  with  oats.  s.  Ploughed  in 
springs  dunged  from  the  stable  and  cow-house  without  any  compost. 
Potatoes,  .planted  in  the  lazy-bed.  $.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  In 
chosen  spots,  flax. 

There  IS  no  bad  soil,  nor  very  small  Ifields,  towards  the  interior 
of  these  3»ids ;  but  tlie  country  is  ill  "flmced,  and  no  radi  ^liSag 
as  a  quickset,  even  where  it  seems  tnrt  of  the  readi  of  the  nortli* 
western  whids.  I  ofbscfrved  with  satisfection,  that  some  farmers  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  changes  of  soil,  from  stfflf*  bottoms  to  light 
swells,  and  had  begun  composts  of  each  mixed  with  jea-wradc,  lo 
transfer  to  its  opposite. 

The  species  of  com  sown  is  generally  blanter,  or  dse  potatoe-tMOs*; 
this  country  is  in  repute  for  hard  small  seed  oats,  which  are  purchased 
by  the  farmers  of  other  districts,  who  hold  clay  soils.  The  yield 
seldom  surpasses  four  or  five  to  one.  fFhite  peters  tire  the  kind  of 
potatoe  preferred  for  tender  ground,  and  Red  peters  for  day; 
Scotch  greys  are  also  in  use,  and  English  reds  highly  approved ;  Bcotdi 
leckies  coming  into  vogue.  The  earliest  kind  are  Ladies-fingers^  wtA 
another  bad,  but  very  early  sort,  called  Rookins ;  it  is  distingtn^able 
by  the  weakness  of  its  tops.  The  potatoe  here  is  planted  and'spMled 
over  or  on  the  dung,  ih  the  lazy-hed. 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  changing  their  seed  from  one  soil 
to  another,  in  which  they  find  a  great  advantage.  In  a  farm  of 
forty  acres,  of  superior  quality,  thirty  were  managed  under  the 


description  of  in^field  or  croft j  that  is,  never  left  out  in  lea.  These 
crofts  were  supplied  by  the  cottiers  with  all  their  manures,  which, 
with  that  of  the  owner,  are  drawn  qut  and.  scakd  (>i«  e«  ^read)  in 
May.  Here  the  succession  is,  i..  The  potatoes^ planted  in^  laz^^beds^ 
ov^  the  dung.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oals^  nine  buj^hels*  sowar  ta the  acre, 
yielding  about  seventy,  ql  Fkx.  6.  Qiftts  ;>  thea  begin  anew,  or 
else  thuee  yeacs  leav  No  clo¥er  sown;,  eni  acoount  of  promiscuous 
flbcks  of  sheep,  whicb  are  emphatically^  called  pinatea^ 

The  sea-wrack,  gathered  during^  t^  winter^  i$i  spread  oii>  the:  soil; 
for  next  year's  potatoes.  One  brish.  caivkMd:  to!  a  tidge  ctf  twenty-one 
fay  six  feet  is  abundant;  three  loads' to  of  four  9uch^  riches  (fivef^et 
in  breadth)  is  more  usual.  The  potatoesr  ai^  planted  on  the^wriadfi^ 
and  spaded  over. 

Some  of  the  best  grounds  are  cropped  as  follows:  1.  PotOftDes^, 
I^anted  on  the  IteL  %.  Oats«  3.  PotatDee^  an  nunurei  4.  Bai^y. 
J.  Oats. 

Around  Coleraine  there  is  a  mode  of  letting  out  ground,  for  liiei 
poor  inhabitants  to  lay  on  t^ett*  yearly  colieotioii  of  manure;  for 
this  purpose,  land  of  good  quality  leta  at  four  or  six- guineas  per  acre 
ready  ploughed.  The  succession  then  is,  barley,  with  grass  or 
dbver;  or  else,  1.  Barley,  e.  Oats.  3.  Oats  or  flax;  then  grass- 
seed  for  pasture,  or  laid  out  for  lea,  or  else  begin  anew. 

Near  Camus,  on  ploughed  lea,  the  farmer  sows  from  eight  to 
nine  bushels,  which  seldom  yield  more  than  four  bolls  per  acre,  eacli 
boll  containing  twelve  bushels.  His  potatoes  are  planted  at  the  rate 
of  forty  bushels,  and  his  return,  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
bolls. 

The  success  ton  is  barley,  flax,  oats.  His  lea  grounds,  (or,  as  they 
are  called,  out-fields,)  are  ploughed  two  years  in  succession,  for  oats„. 
and  are  left  two  years  in  succession  for  lea.  Fields  thus  alternated 
are  eaid  to  be,  "  two  in  and  two  out." 


fVestem  side  of  the  Bann. 

(Size  of  farms  from  3  to  40  acres,  average  8  acres ;  size  of  fields 
from  «  to  8  acres,  average  4  acres. ) 

Near  the  Bann-mouth  the  usual  process  is,  after  laying  in  lea  for 
two  years,  i.  Oats.  s.  Manure  for  barley.  $.  Potatoes,  without 
further  manure;  the  land  not  ploughed  till  spring.  4.  Flax  or  oats. 
The  soil  inclines  to  sand,  and  is,  by  this  process,  over-run  with 
borage,  cotton-weed,  and  red  eyebright.  Some  rye  is  sown  in  the 
sandy  grounds,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bann. 

On  the  more  clayey  soils,  the  succession  is,  1 .  On  lea  of  two  or 
three  years,  oats  (if  wet,  it  is  trenched. )  s.  Manure  and  potatoes ; 
( part  of  the  manure  sandy  shells. )  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats  or  flax ;  then 
lea  for  two  years. 

On  the  light  oxide  of  basalt  provincially  called  deaf-land;  \.  Oats. 
s.  Potatoes.  3.  Oats.  4.  Flax  ;  and  then  in  lea  three  years ;  in  siidi. 
light  ground  only  can  we  apologise  for  this  practice,  even  though 
seemingly  excused  by  the  Georgic  observation  : 

Nee  nulla  interea  est  inaratse  gratia  tcrrsB. 

In  Ma^lligan,  (size  of  farms  3  to  30  acres,  average  6  acres;  size 
of  fields  2  acres  to  5  acres,  average  3  acres, )  the  spaded  ridg^  for 
potatoes  is  sometimes  eight  feet  broad,  which  is  preferred  to  a  nar-^ 
rower,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  It  is  usual  to  plant 
forty  bushels  to  an  acre  in  such  ground  ;  the  yield  is  about  eight 
to  one,  that  is,  about  320  bushels ;  after  which  is  sown,  d.  Barley; 
3.  Oats.  4.  Flax.  5.  If  strong  enough,  oats.  The  only  manure 
here  is  from  the  stable  and  cow-house ;  and  yet  there  are  inexhaus* 
tible  supplies  at  hand,  in  their  marl  and  rotten  bog,  of  which  they 
have  sufficient  to  enrich  not  merely  a  parish  but  a  barony.  I  have 
often  pointed  this  out ; — but  what  countryman  is  moved  by  words  } 
— he  must  see  facts. 

The  out-field,  or  that  part,  which  is  occasionally  left  to  pasture  for 
two  or  three  years,  is  ploughed  for  oats  twice  in  succession. 


C  so*  3 

In  seeding  it  is  usual  to  give,  of  oats  near  seven  bushels,  which  in 
a  dry  year  is  said  to  be  scarce  enough,  yielding  from  two  to  fivct 
bolls,  (each  twelve  bushels);  of  barley,  four  bushels,  yielding  from 
three  to  five  bolls ;  on  the  two-furred,  or  twice-ploughed,  they  sowed 
less,  because  it  stooUd  the  better ;  but  then  it  ran  out  the  sooner.  Of 
flax,  four  bushels,  yielding  160  stooks,  value  one  shilling  per  stook 
(shuck  of  twelve  sheaves).  Rye  is  sown  on  the  poorest  sands ; 
three  bushels  sown,  yield  fifteen.  If  after  potatoes,  in  the  same  bad 
sand,  produced  by  manure  of  wrack,  then  rye  will  yield  thirty 
bushels,  but  no  succeeding  crop. 

Formerly  rye  was  greatly  cultivated ;  it  sold  from  eleven  shillings 
to  thirteen  shillings  per  bushel ;  five  bushels  newly  threshed  made 
the  barrel,  four  bushels  of  old  grain  was  the  same.  The  chief  pur- 
chasers were  the  mountaineers  of  Ballynascreen :  They  came  in 
spring,  after  their  own  provender  was  exhausted,  and  returned  with 
sacks  full,  which  they  carried  cm  horseback  in  droves.  For  some 
years  this  vent  has  ceased,  which  is  owing  to  the  increased  cultiva- 
tion^ in  mountainous  tracts,  of  the  invaluable  potatoe ;  consequently, 
the  growth  of  rye  is  on  the  decline. 

On  tlie  white  shell-sand  of  Magilligan,  the  sea-wrack  is  spread, 
and  the  apple  potatoe  planted,  is  found  less  watery  than  other  sorts. 
Here,  the  general  manner,  and  the  most  approved,  of  using  wrack 
is  in  compost  mixed  with  dung,  rich  earth,  and  moss.  One  hundred 
acres  might  be  covered  in  this  district.  But  if  spread,  as  is  usual  by 
the  poor,  on  the  sand,  it  hums  the  ground^  which  is  not  found  to  be 
the  case  in  stiff  or  wet  soils.  There  is  no  country  better  adapted  for 
grass,  than  some  parts  now  under  a  bad  tillage ;  but  the  great  po- 
pulation, especially  of  the  poor,  attracted  by  the  smuggling  and'the 
turbary,  renders  it  more  necessary  to  provide  food  and  fodder. 
Accordingly,  potatoes  and  oats  are  objects  of  the  first  necessity ; 
barley  and  its  straw  are  not  so  useful,  though  perhaps  more  lucrative. 

In  My  roe,  (size  of  farms  from  4  to  soo  acres,  average  6 ;  size  of 
fields  from  3  to  10  acres,  average  4  acres.)  By  far  the  most  skilful 
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Use  of  Oxen — Haw  harnessed. 

They  are  yoked  without  exception  by  the  collar.  The  farmers, 
generally  speaking,  employ  no  bullocks ;  some  gentlemen  prefer 
them,  particularly  in  flat  districts  or  in  boggy  soils.  Mr.  Babington  of 
Grocers'-Hall,  takes  the  lead  in  the  use  of  oxen ;  in  his  farms  may 
be  seen  four  or  five  teams  of  stout  bullocks,  with  good  Scx>tdi 
ploughs,  harnessed  and  appointed  in  the  most  creditable  state.  Next 
to  Mr.  Babington  in  the  adoption  of  oxen,  is  Mr.  Richardsmi  of 
Somerset,  who  usually  employs  a  three-ox  team.  The  Author  of 
this  Survey  carries  on  the  whole  of  his  farming  operations  whh  oxen. 
By  chaining  the  three*year  old  steer  to  the  team  of  the  old,  he  is 
brought  by  example  as  well  as  by  compulsion,  to  labour  in  a  few 
days,  without  loss  of  time  or  any  inconvenience ;  he  is  worked  in  tiie 
farm  tiU  tfie  seventh  year,  and  then,  poor  honest  fellow,  he  is  oon^ 
signed  to  other  uses.  There  can  be  nothing  more  profitable ;  he  is 
bought  for  ten  guineas,  he  is  worked  for  four  years,  and  sold  for 
twenty  guineas. 

Proportion  of  working  Horses. 

It  is  impossible,  and  it  would  be  uninteresting,  to  detail  this ;  in 
general,  two  good  horses  will  be  sufficient  for  the  tillage  and  extra 
work  of  a  farm  of  twenty  acres.  In  the  smaller  parcels  of  land, 
scarce  sufficient  for  one  horse,  it  is  usual  to  lend  and  borrow,  which 
is  called  morrowing.  The  patch-farmer  and  the  weavers  have  sel« 
dom  any  horses.  But  the  poor  Irishman  is  so  fond  of  riding,  that 
two  at  a  time  are  frequently  seen  on  the  ill  equipped  back  of  a  mi- 
serable horse. 
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Nature  oj  Manures,  dunging,  liming,  shelling,  &c. 

Sparge  fimo  pingui  et  inalt&  memor  occule  terrft, 
Aut  lapidem  bibulam,  aut  squalentes  infode  conchas* 

I  shall  begin  this  subject,  by  a  quotation  from  Boats'  Natural  His- 
tory of  Ireland  (p.  193.)  "  At  Crumbally-guillen,  or  the  Leek,  the 
lime,  when  soft  and  oily,  is  dug  with  a  spade,  and  carried  out  for 
manuring  land ;  it  is  most  proper  for  mossy  and  hazelly  ground. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  loads  are  given  to  an  acre ;  each  load  is  about 
SI  cwt.  The  harder  part  is  broken  into  stones  of  a  pound  weight." 
The  reader  will  find  the  situation  of  this  and  of  every  other  limestone 
quarry  in  the  map. 

Limestone  is  usually  quarried  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  for  100 
barrels ;  80  kish  of  turf  are  required  to  bum  T20  barrels  of  stone 
lime,  which  is  delivered  at  the  kiln  generally  from  2od.  to  2^.  per 
barrel.  In  general,  it  is  laid  down,  at  favourable  seasons,  at  from 
SLod.  to  SLS.  2d.  per  barrel. 

At  MufF-glen  quarry,  in  Mr.  Babington's  proportion,  (the  Gro- 
cers' )  lately  opened,  the  plan  is  excellent :  a  quarry-man  is  appointed, 
^ho  opens,  regulates,  and  weighs  out  the  lime-stone  to  the  tenants 
at  id.  per  cwt. 

The  lime  of  the  PuUen  and  Kedy  is  said  to  be  next  to  that  of  De- 
sartmartin  in  esteem ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  better,  or  stronger,  than 
that  of  Magilligan,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four.  One  barrel  of  lime 
consists  of  only  three  bushels  of  stone ;  when  slacked,  it  swells  from 
^x  to  nine  bushels,  and  makes  mortar  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to 
two  (sometimes  three)  parts  of  sand. 

White  lime,  near  Spring-hill,  is  sold  at  from  is.  to  15^.  per  barrel. 

In  the  liberties,  south  of  Coleraine,  lime  is  brought  from  the  white 
rocks  on  the  shore,  and  burned  on  the  farm ;  two  turns  of  turf  in  the 
day;  (the  same  of  Hme)  costs  i8d.  per  barrel.. 

At  Dunbo,  three  turns  of  lime  can  be  had  from  the  shore  and 
three  turns  of  turf  from  the  mountains ;  it  stands  the  farmer  about 
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i^d.  per  barrel.  In  the  mountainous  countries,  the  primitive  lime- 
stone is  adulterated  by  schistose  mica ;  it  is  burned  in  wretched  pot- 
kilns  ;  its  cost  can  hardly  be  computed.  Greater  exertions  in  the 
use  of  lime,  mixed  with  other  composts  (principally  bog)  are 
making  at  present;  the  great  defect  of  such  compost  is,  its  want  of 
thorough  mixture  before  it  is  applied  as  a  manure.  The  bog  should 
be  decomposed  by  spreading  thin  layers  alternately  with  fresh  lime. 
At  Desartmartin,  the  lime  is  of  excellent  quality ;  it  is  carried  to- 
a  great  distance  through  various  districts.  The  lime-stone  of  Sliabh- 
gallan  is  also  much  in  use.  In  the  mountains  between  Duiigiven  and* 
Bally nascreen,  the  poor  man  pays  for  the  use  of  a  bad  kiln,  55.  51/.;' 
for  the  stone  at  the  quarry,  two  guineas ;  but  to  compensate  this,  he 
can  have  30  turns  of  turf  in  the  day. 

Shelling. 

In  an  account  of  the  manuring  of  land  by  sea«shells,  as  practised 
in  the  counties  of  London-Derry  and  Donegal,  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  communicated  by  Samuel  Molyneux,  Esq. 
Natural  History  of  Ireland,  page  161,  we  find  the  following  passage. 

"  About  30  years  ago,  they  made  lime  of  the  shells,  and  manured 
their  land  with  it;  but  a  poor  countryman,  that,  out  of  laziness  or 
poverty,  had  not  provided  to  make  lime,  threw  the  shells  unlnlmed 
on  his  land ;  his  crop  proved  as  good  as  his  neighbour's,  and  the 
second  and  third  crop  better ;  and  all  took  the  hint,  and  have  used 
them  ever  since." 

The  shell-islands,  as  they  are  called,  are  remarkable  for  two  cir- 
cumstances :  1  St ,  they  remain  apparently  undiminished,  notwithstand- 
ing the  deductions ;  2d,  they  shift  their  situation,  owing  probably,  to 
the  force  of  the  eddies,  by  which  they  are  heaped  together ;  the  bodts, 
which  bring  the  shells  to  shore,  carry  from  two  to  three  tons,  and 
require  three  men  to  work  them  :  from  40  to  50  barrels  are  a  freight, 
the  distance  from  eight  to  nine  miles.  Six  boats  are  employed  almost 
the  year  round  at  the  little  port  of  Bally macran ;  others  are  employed 
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at  BaHykelly .  The  shells  are  chiefly  oyster,  muscle,  cockle,  and 
cock-spur.  The  farmer  generally  bespeaks  one  or  more  boat-loads; 
he  lands  them  himself,  paying  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  barrel  of  six 
bushels;  the  rest  of  his  cost  depends  on  the  ability  of  horses,  and 
the  distance  he  has  to  draw  them ;  two  barrels  form  a  load  to  a  good 
horse ;  from  30  to  60  barrels  are  given  to  an  acre ;  they  also  eiiter  into 
composts,  and  are  in  great  demand  even  in  the  interior  country,  from 
six  to  t«i  miles ;  which  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  many 
of  those,  who  draw  them  up  into  their  mountainous  countries,  are 
almost  in  contact  with  turf,  lime,  and  marie.  In  examining  the  heaps 
of  sand  laid  up  for  manure,  I  found  them  in  great  part  minute  frag- 
ments of  shells ;  which,  being  lighter  than  basaltic  or  siliceous  sands, 
are  left,  by  the  waves,  spread  uppermost  on  the  beach ;  the  black, 
or  basaltic  sand,  is  carefully  rejected.  The  sand  is  taken  also  from 
the  banks  of  the  Bann,  near  a  mile  above  the  bar.  Shells  are  spread 
on  the  lea  from  one  to  three  years.  It  is  a  good  plan,  after  spreading 
on  wet  ground,  to  trench  it,  laying  up  the  earth  on  the  shells.  •  The 
first  year  of  ploughing,  they  are  turned  in  lightly ;  the  farmer  guards 
against  burying  them  too  deep,  and,  when  he  lays  out  his  ground, 
wishes  to  have  the  shells  brought  up  again  to  the  surface. 

Another  species  of  manure  is  obtained  in  the  sandy  land  by  folding 
the  sheep  and  young  cattle  ;  it  is  also  obtained  by  folding  on  lands 
inaccessible  to  the  plough  ;  this  is  dug  off  the  corners  of  fields  chosen 
for  the  purpose. 

Trenching  a  spade  deep  of  the  mold  at  the  interval  of  a  ridge 
breadth,  and  throwing  this  over  the  grass  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  is 
practised  to  open  and  manure  the  ground.  This  practice  encreases 
the  present  vegetative  power,  and  thereby  food  for  future  plants  is 
also  encreased. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  excellent  and  cheap  process  of 
burning  bog  for  ashes  is  encreasing  daily,  so  that  our  Irish  peasant 
may  be  ranked  as  a  pupil  of  the  classic  days,  instructed — 

''  Effbetos  cinerem  fanmundutn  jactare  per  agros.'* 


The  general  practice  is  to  make  composts  with  ashes,  mixed  with 
the  peat  earth ;  but  in  cases,  where  this  compost  has  not  been  ready, 
I  have  seen  the  heaps,  still  smoking,  carried  to  corer  the  potatoes 
just  kibbed,  and  success  has  rewarded^the  experiment. 

Composts. 

This  is  a  general  term,  comprehending  all  sorts  of  collections  for 
manuring.  I  have  little  to  observe,  but  that  all  alkaline  matters, 
such  as  soaper's-waste,  kelp-dross,  &c.  are  now  carefully  preserved, 
and  successfully  used. 

The  value  of  peat  is  practically  known  as  an  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter  in  a  coarse  state,  which  needs  only  to  be  reduced, 
in  order  to  become  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  finest  plants. 

Composts  of  bog  should  be  long  exposed  and  digested.    In  their 

recent  state,  they  produce  sorrel,  in  their  digested  state,  they  nourish 

clover,  &c. 

Irrigation. 

Irrigation  is  only  commencing,  in  the  improved  mode;  in  a  rude 
way  it  has  been  long,  but  not  generally,  practised.  The  first  good 
offer  was  made  to  a  Gloucestershire  man,  brought  by  tl^  Donegal 
Farming  Society  for  the  purpose.  The  price  of  this  artist's  labour  is 
half  a  guinea  per  day.   No  money  can  be  better  laid  out. 

How  many  fine  declivities,  intersected  by  constant  streams  of 
water,  seem  to  invite  this  admirable  process  ?  Almost  the  wh<^  of 
this  county  is  furnished  copiously  with  rivulets,  and  is  itself  shaped 
into  slopes  and  levels.  From  March  to  May,  is  by  some  thought 
the  best  time  for  letting  on  water.  But  nature  shews,  in  what 
manner  a  perennial  irrigation  can  change  even  heathy  wastes  into 
verdant  carpets.  There  is,  however,  an  advantage,  in  intennitting 
the  process — it  was  known  in  the  time  of  Virgil,  as  is  evident  from 
this  passage — 

**  Claudite  jam  rivos  pueri,  sat  prata  bibenint.'* 
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TILLAGE. 

Size  of  Farms  and  Fields ^^^  Mode  of  Culture, ^^ Extent  ofit,  and  of  each 

Species  of  Grain  sowed, -^^Course  of  Crops. 

Nam  sine  lodicris  artibus,  atqne  etiam  sine  causidicis,  olim  salift  fblioes  fiiiere»  ftitaneque  sunt 
urbes.  At  sine  AoticuLTotiaus,  nee  consistere  moitales,  nee  ali  posse  manifestum  est; 
quo  magis  prodigii  simile  est,  quod  accidit,  ut  res  corporibus  nostris  vitsquo  utilitati 
maxime  convenientes,  minimam,  usque  in  hoc  temput,  consummationem  baberent;  idque 
speraeretur  genus  amplificandi  retinendique  patiim(mii»  quod  omni  crimine  caret. 

Co&UMBLLA  de  re  rustica. 

Not  a  few  of  those  who  have  aigaged  in  the  task  of  local  reports, 
•eem  to  have  considered  themselves  called  upon,  rather  to  generalise 
in  splendid  theories,  than  to  detail  in  humble  facts.  If,  therefore,  in 
their  assumed  capacity  of  public  lecturers,  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves, it  must  be  owned,  that  in  their  rival  character  of  real 
annalists,  they  have  disappointed  the  public.  In  this  perception,  we 
are  warned  lest,  in  our  zeal  for  dilating  our  own  notions  of  what 
might  be,  we  forget  what  is  the  state  of  those  things,  which  it  is  our 
immediate  duty  to  collect  and  arrange. 

After  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  no  better  method  seems  to 
occur,  than  that  of  reporting  the  actual  state  of  every  district,  just  as 
it  has  been  noted  during  my  personal  inspection.  Perhaps  the  mind 
receives  information  more  just,  and  in  a  manner  more  agreeable,  by 
passing  over  a  series  of  particulars,  than  by  any  abstract  description. 
Impressed,  by  this  conviction,  not  only  here,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
work,  the  Author  has  aimed  at  laying  before  the  reader  that  informa- 
tion, which  it  was  wished  that  he  should  receive^  in  the  order,  and 
with  the  precision,  of  local  detail. 
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Eastern  side  of  the  Bann. 

(Size  of  farms-^from  diree  to  forty  Irish  acres;  average  6  acres, 
ditto.    Size  of  fields — from  ly  to  lo,  ditto;  average  3j,  ditto.) 

In  this  district  near  the  sea-^coast,  where  the  soil  is  a  sandy  nature, 
the  portions  of  the  farms  wJhich  are  ranked  as  arable^  are  not  unfre- 
quently  allowed  to  rest  for  ten,  twelve,  and  even  fourteen  years,  under 
the  character  of  lea  or  grazing.  After  fbreaking  up,  the  -vrnjol  mM>- 
cession  is  as  follows : 

1.  Ploughed  in  spring,  and  sown  with  oats.  s.  Ploughed  in 
springs  dunged  from  the  stable  and  cow-^house  without  any  xxuopost. 
Potatoes,  .planted  in  the  lazy-bed.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  In 
chosen  spots,  flax. 

There  is  no  bad  soH,  nor  very  small  Ifields,  towards  the  indnrior 
of  these  3irnds ;  but  tiie  country  is  ill  ^fenced,  and  no  mxAk  thtej^ 
as  a  quickset,  even  ^hcre  it  seems  out  oF  the  reach  of  fhe  fKsrtlH 
western  winds.  I  observed  with  satisfkction,  that  smne  farmers  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  changes  of  soil,  from  sfH!*  bottoms  to  light 
swells,  smd  had  begun  composts  of  each  mixed  with  J9ea-wradc,  to 
transfer  to  its  opposite. 

The  species  of  com  sown  is  generally  blanter,  or  dse  potatoe-^oafs? 
this  country  is  in  repute  for  hard  small  seed  oats,  which  are  purchased 
by  the  farmers  of  other  districts,  who  hold  clay  soils.  The  yield 
seldom  surpasses  four  or  five  to  one.  IFhite  peters  tnre  the  kind  tX 
potatoe  preferred  for  tender  ground,  and  Red  peters  for  day; 
Scotch  greys  are  also  in  use,  and  English  reds  highly  approved ;  Bootch 
leckies  coming  into  vogue.  The  earliest  kind  are  Ladies^fingers^  waA 
another  bad,  but  very  early  sort,  called  Rookins;  it  is  distinguishable 
by  the  weakness  of  its  tops.  The  potatoe  here  is  planted  and-speded 
over  or  on  the  dung,  ih  the  lazy-bed. 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  changing  their  seed  from  one  soil 
to  another,  in  which  they  find  a  great  advantage.  In  a  farm  of 
forty  acres,  of  superior  quality,  thirty  were  managed  under  the 


description  of  in^jield  or  crafty  that  is,  never  left  out  in  lea.  These 
crofts  were  supplied  by  the  cottiers  with  all  their  manures,  which, 
with  that  of  the  owner,  are  drawn  qut  and.  sealed  (u  e«  ^read)  in 
May.  Here  the  succession  is,  i..  The  potatoes^ planted  in^laz^^bed^ 
ov^  the  dung.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oals^  nine  bui^hels- so^^ ta the  acre, 
yielding  about  seventy.  51.  Flax.  6.  Qiftts  ;>  thea  begin  anew,  or 
else  thi>ee  yeacs  leav  No  clo)i^er  sown;,  eni  account  of  promiscuous 
ADcks  of  sheep,  which  are  emphatically^  caikd  pinatea^ 

The  sea*-wrack,  gathered  during^  t^  winter^  i$i  spread  oii>  the  soil; 
for  next  year's  potatoes.  One  brish  caivloAd:  to!  a  ridge  ctf  twenty/-*€me 
fay  six  feet  is  abundant;  three  loads' to  of  four  9uchA  riches  (five  fvet 
in  breadth)  is  more  usual.  The  potatoesr  are^  planted  on  the  wriackpj 
and  spaded  over. 

Some  of  the  best  grounds  are  cropped  as  follows:  1.  PotOftDes^, 
j^anted  on  the  IteL  %.  Oats.  3.  Potatoes  en  nunura  4.  Baiitqy. 
J.  Oats. 

Around  Coleraine  there  is  a  osKMle  of  letting  out  ground^  for  liiei 
poor  inhabitants  to  lay  on  t^eir  yearly  colieotion  of  manure;  for 
this  purpose,  land  of  good  quality  lets  at  four  or  six*  guineas  per  acre 
ready  ploughed.  The  succession  then  is,  barley,  with  grass  or 
clover;  or  else,  1.  Barley,  e.  Oats.  3.  Oats  or  flax;  then  grass- 
seed  for  pasture,  or  laid  out  for  lea,  or  else  begin  anew. 

Near  Camus,  on  ploughed*  lea,  the  farmer  sows  from  eight  to 
nine  bushels,  which  seldom  yield  more  than  four  bolls  per  acre,  each 
boll  containing  twelve  bushels.  His  potatoes  are  planted  at  the  rate 
of  forty  bushels,  and  his  return,  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
bolls. 

The  succession  is  barley >  flax,  oats.    His  lea  grounds,  (or,  as  they 
are  called,  out-fields,)  are  ploughed  two  years  in  succession,  for  oats,^. 
and  are  left  two  years  in  succession  for  lea.    Fields  thus  alternated 
are  said  to  be,  "  two  in  and  two  out." 


fVestem  side  of  the  Bann. 

(Size  of  farms  from  3  to  40  acres,  average  8  acres ;  size  of  fields 
from  «  to  8  acres,  average  4  acres. ) 

Near  the  Bann-mouth  the  usual  process  is,  after  laying  in  lea  for 
two  years,  1.  Oats.  «.  Manure  for  barley.  3.  Potatoes,  without 
further  manure;  the  land  not  ploughed  till  spring.  4.  Flax  or  oats. 
The  soil  inclines  to  sand,  and  is,  by  this  process,  over-run  with 
borage,  cotton-weed,  and  red  eyebright.  Some  rye  is  sown  in  the 
sandy  grounds,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bann. 

On  the  more  clayey  soils,  the  succession  is,  1 .  On  lea  of  two  or 
three  years,  oats  (if  wet,  it  is  trenched. )  s.  Manure  and  potatoes ; 
(  part  of  the  manure  sandy  shells. )  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats  or  flax ;  then 
lea  for  two  years. 

On  the  light  oxide  of  basalt  provincially  called  deaf-land;  1.  Oats. 
9.  Potatoes.  3.  Oats.  4.  Flax  ;  and  then  in  lea  three  years ;  in  sudi. 
light  ground  only  can  we  apologise  for  this  practice,  even  though 
seemingly  excused  by  the  Georgic  observation  : 

Nee  nulla  interea  est  inarate  gratia  terra. 

In  Magilligan,  (size  of  farms  3  to  30  acres,  average  6  acres;  size 
of  fields  2  acres  to  5  acres,  average  3  acres, )  the  spaded  ridg^  for 
potatoes  is  sometimes  eight  feet  broad,  which  is  preferred  to  a  nar-' 
rower,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  It  is  usual  to  plant 
forty  bushels  to  an  acre  in  such  ground  ;  the  yield  is  about  aght 
to  one,  that  is,  about  320  bushels ;  after  which  is  sown,  d.  Barley; 
3.  Oats.  4.  Flax.  5.  If  strong  enough,  oats.  The  only  manure 
here  is  from  the  stable  and  cow-house ;  and  yet  there  are  inexhaus* 
tible  supplies  at  hand,  in  their  marl  and  rotten  bog,  of  which  they 
have  sufficient  to  enrich  not  merely  a  parish  but  a  barony.  I  have 
often  pointed  this  out ; — but  what  countryman  is  moved  by  words  } 
— he  must  see  facts. 

The  out-field,  or  that  part,  which  is  occasionally  left  to  pasture  for 
two  or  three  years,  is  ploughed  for  oats  twice  in  succession* 


In  seeding  it  is  usual  to  give,  of  oats  near  seven  bushels,  which  in 
a  dry  year  is  said  to  be  scarce  enough,  yielding  from  two  to  five 
bolls,  (each  twelve  bushels);  of  barley,  four  bushels,  yielding  from 
three  to  five  bolls ;  on  the  two-furred,  or  twice-ploughed,  they  sowed 
less,  because  it  s tooled  the  better ;  but  then  it  ran  out  the  sooner.  Of 
flax,  four  bushels,  yielding  160  stooks,  value  one  shilling  per  stook 
(shuck  of  twelve  sheaves).  Rye  is  sown  on  the  poorest  sands  ; 
three  bushels  sown,  yield  fifteen.  If  after  potatoes,  in  the  same  bad 
sand,  produced  by  manure  of  wrack,  then  rye  will  yield  thirty 
bushels,  but  no  succeeding  crop. 

Formerly  rye  was  greatly  cultivated ;  it  sold  from  eleven  shillings 
to  thirteen  shillings  per  bushel ;  five  bushels  newly  threshed  made 
the  barrel,  four  bushels  of  old  grain  was  the  same.  The  chief  pur- 
chasers were  the  mountaineers  of  Ballynascreen :  They  came  in 
spring,  after  their  own  provender  was  exhausted,  and  returned  with 
sacks  full,  which  they  carried  on  horseback  in  droves.  For  some 
years  this  vent  has  ceased,  which  is  owing  to  the  increased  cultiva- 
tion, in  mountainous  tracts,  of  the  invaluable  potatoe ;  consequently, 
the  growth  of  rye  is  on  the  decline. 

On  the  white  shell-sand  of  Magilligan,  the  sea- wrack  is  spread, 
and  the  apple  potatoe  planted,  is  found  less  watery  than  other  sorts. 
Here,  the  general  manner,  and  the  most  approved,  of  using  wrack 
is  in  compost  mixed  with  dung,  rich  earth,  and  moss.  One  hundred 
acres  might  be  covered  in  this  district.  But  if  spread,  as  is  usual  by 
the  poor,  on  the  sand,  it  bums  the  ground,  which  is  not  found  to  be 
the  case  in  stiff  or  wet  soils.  There  is  no  country  better  adapted  for 
grass,  than  some  parts  now  under  a  bad  tillage ;  but  the  great  po- 
pulation, especially  of  the  poor,  attracted  by  the  smuggling  and 'the 
turbary,  renders  it  more  necessary  to  provide  food  and  fodder. 
Accordingly,  potatoes  and  oats  are  objects  of  the  first  necessity ; 
barley  and  its  straw  are  not  so  useful,  though  perhaps  more  lucrative. 

In  My  roe,  (size  of  farms  from  4  to  soo  acres,  average  6 ;  size  of 
fields  from  3  to  10  acres,  average  4  acres.)  By  far  the  most  skilful 


and  enterprising  farmer  of  this  district,  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'G^ainland. 
This  is  easily  perceived  in  the  superior  condition  of  his  stack-yard, 
and  hovels,  and  in  the  quantity  of  their  contents. 

As  to  that  prime  requisite,  so  sadly  neglected  in  other  places,  Mr. 
M'Causland  has  shewn  an  excellent  example ;  I  speak  of  ditches. 
It  is  gratifying  to  view  the  fences,  with  which  even  the  common  out- 
fields of  his  farm  are  defended  from  cattle,  and  from  the  wind%  The 
mound  of  his  fence  is  generally  six  feet  high,  and  in  some  places  ten 
feet,  planted  below  with  sallow,  in  the  middle  with  quick,  and  hedged 
with  broom  on  the  top.  Would  it  not  be  advisable,  however,  that 
all  other  hedges  should^  be  kept  low  in  a  com  county,  except  that 
next  the  storm  ?  The  fieMs  are  laid  out  regulari'yi  in  contents  of 
from  five  to  eight  acres,  nearly  square  :  perhaps  an  oblong  shape 
might  be  preferred.  If  the  long  side  was  toward*  the  i»-evalent 
north-west  wind,  might  it  not  be  profitable  as  to  shelter  I  and  woaM 
it  not  diminish  the  quantity  of  head-ridges^,  which,  when  ploughiBg, 
are  trodden,  much  to  the  detriment  of  stiff  clays  .^ 

On  that  part  of  the  farm,  which  joins  the  tide--mark,  Mr.  M'Ceuis* 
land  has  completed  an  embankment  of  great  solidity.  It  is  setting 
the  example,  in  a  species  of  enterprize,  which  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  wU 
one  day  confer  many  thousand  acres  on  the  arable  ccmtents  of  the 
county. 

On  examining  a  vertical  section  of  the  sea-bank,  F  found  die 

soils  to  be  «  Indm. 

1.  Dark  rich- loam*,  -  -        -        lo 

9.  Tough  blue  marly  clay,  •  -       16 

3.  Shelly  marie,  intermixed  with  ouze,     -      94 

There  was  nothing  further  discoverable. 

Mr.  M^Causland  pursues  the  following  rotations : 

1.  Potatoes,  spaded  in  beds,  with  compost  of  shells^,  bog,  raarle, 
and  sea- wrack,  well  digested  and  often  turned. 

2.  Barley,  with  clover ;  if  the  land  is  toarichi  then  without  dover. 

3.  Barley  with  clover. 


^.  Cldver,  cut  for  house  feeding.  ' 

5.  Clover  kft  for  pasture. 

6.  On  strongest  sort,  barley :  otherwise  oats. 

7.  Oats. 

The  same  gentleman  has  the  merit  of  havmg  been  the  first  of  this 
neighbourhood,  who  taught  the  farmers  how  to  make  composts. 

An  acre  of  :ground  manured  ploughed,  and  harrowed,  ready  foi;' 
setting  potatoes,  is  let  at  nx  or  eight  guineas,  to  the  labourer  or 
cottager. 

^ir.  Church  of  Oatlands,  has  enclosed  and  quicked  his  fields  in 
excellent  style;  his  soil  is  cfxcellent,  being  blue  marly  clay,  below 
wimdti  lis  found  shelly  marie ;  and  these  beds  each  about  a  foot  deep 
are  perhaps  alternated,  until  it  neets  the  red  grit,  which  is  the 
universal  substratum,  however  covered,  through  this  district.  Clover 
gfrows  well  on  this  soil. 

The  land  of  My  roe,  being  itself  made  up  of  marie  and  shells,  in 
great  proportion  to  the  clay,  is  sometimes  burned  up,  by  laying  over 
it  too  large  a  quantity  of  its  own  scourings  ;  the  medicine  for  which 
is  fresh  dung  unmixed,  or  peat  from  the  rotten  bogs.  By  this  appli- 
cation, the  canstic  quality  of  ihe  ^helis.  Sec.  is  neutralized,  and  vege* 
table  matter  supplied  to  the  plants. 

In  general,  through  Myroe,  potatoes  are  planted  in  lazy  beds,  and 
in  general  the  farms  are  divided  into  what  is  called  out-field,. and  in- 
fiield.  In  the  management  of  the  former,  which  is  always  the  stiffest 
part  of  the  farm,  we  often  find  it  first  shelled,  and  left  to  lea  for 
two  years,  the  quantity  of  shells  about  50  barrels  per  acre ;  then 
broken  up  with,  1.  oats  :  «.  oats,  then  left  out  under  weeds. 

In-field,  which  is  called  crofting-ground,  consists  of  the  more 
fertile  and  convenient  parts  of  the  farm ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
shore  it  is  managed  in  the  following  manner :  C(Hnposts  being  made 
at  the  fall  of  the  year  with  scourings  of  roads,  ditches,  sea-wrack, 
and  dung,  they  spread  and  plough  down  this  with  the  stubble  in 
November ;  in  April,  it  is  ploughed  up,  and  then  are  sown,  1.  Barley. 
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«.  After  ploughing  in  the  stubble,  before  winter,  It  is  untouched  till 
near  May,  when  it  is  harrowed ;  the  ridges  are  then  marked  with  a 
plough,  potatoes  are  fdbbed^  in,  and  spaded  over,  when  these  rise  to 
the  size  of  buttons  they  are  shoveled  over.  Then  follows,  3.  Barley 
with  only  one  ploughing.  4.  Oats,  one  ploughing.  5.  Flax  or  oats, 
and  then  the  process  is  recommenced. 

A  farmer  in  the  same  district  had  the  following  remarkable  suc- 
cession, shewing  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  an  happy  mixture  of  day, 
gravel,  and  loam.  1.  Potatoes  on  dung.  9.  Barley  with  clover. 
3.  Clover  for  cutting.  4.  Clover,  partly  cut,  partly  grazed.  5.  Po- 
tatoes without  manure.  6.  Barley.  7.  Clover  for  cutting.  8.  Clover, 
partly  cut.  9.  Potatoes,  with  a  very  little  manure,  lo*  Barley. 
11.  Clover,     la.  Wheat.     13.  Flax.     24.  Oats. 

Sic  quoqae  mutatis  requiescunt  foetibus  arva. 

In  Aghanloo,  ( size  of  farms  from  3  to  40  acres,  average  7  acres ; 
size  of  fields  from  s  to  10  acres,  average  4  acres ; )  the  general  prac- 
tice of  this  neighbourhood  is  that  of  kibbing ;  and  there  are  two 
plans  ;  first,  after  having  ploughed  down  the  manure,  to  kib  in  the 

*  In  the  operation  of  kibbing,  the  labourer  if  provided  with  an  open  bag  of  poCatDe% 
ready  cut  for  seed,  which  be  hinds  round  his  waist  so  as  to  have  it  ready  to  take  out  die 
seeds  one  by  one.  These  he  throws  with  great  exactness  into  an  bde,  which  he  fiiat 
makes  by  entering  his  spade  forward  into  the  soil^  in  a  sloping  direction;  in  raising 
the  handle  of  the  spade  toward  a  perpendicular^  a  vacant  space  in  the  soil  h  left 
open^  behind  the  spade-iron ;  into  this  vacuity  the  seed-potatoe  is  thrown^  by  the  handp 
with  great  exactness ;  the  spade  being  instantly  withdrawn,  the  earth  firili  bade  to  its 
level,  and  the  potatoe  plant  is  at  the  same  time  covered.  An  expert  kibber  mU  eotcr 
twenty  seeds  in  one  minute ;  thus  the  whole  of  the  crop  is  got  in  at  the  most  approved 
part  of  this  pressing  season,  and  in  a  few  days.  This  being  over,  the  poor  man  hastens 
to  secure  his  turf  in  the  bogs,  which  is  a  tedious  operation.  By  the  time  when  the  fini 
stage  of  this  is  over,  the  potatoe  has  begun  to  bud,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground*  He 
then  draws  out  his  manure  fresh  from  the  heap,  covering  all  the  potatoe  ridge  which  had 
been,  from  the  first,  marked  out ;  and  on  every  day's  spreading  he  spades  op  anotficr  cou 
vering  of  the  soil  from  the  trenches.  He  then  returns  to  the  turf,  and  again  when  the 
buttons  are  getting  above  the  spading,  he  digs  up  his  trench  for  new  mould,  which  ia  a 
second  time  thrown  over  the  plant  with  a  shovel.  So  ends  all  labour  but  that  of  weeding. 


|K>tatoe8 ;  9«  ta kib  the  potatoe  into  the  ground,  after  being  ploughed 
and  harrowed,  and  then  to  cut  the  turf  before  the  manure  is  laid  on ; 
this  is  done  just  as  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  and  then  the  shougk 
(trench)  is  either  spaded  and  shoveled  once,  or  ploughed  and  sha« 
veled  twice. 

When  the  fuel  is  to  be  brought  from  the  distant  mountains,  the 
whole  of  the  potatoe  crop  is  got  in  in  a  few  days ;  after  this  the  farmer 
takes  all  hands  to  cut  his  turf.  By  the  time  thi^  is  over,  the  potatoes 
begin  to  appear ;  the  dung  is  then  drawn  over  in  slide-cars,  and  the 
ridges  are  spaded.  Next  comes  on  the  attention  to  the  turf ;  after 
which  the  shoveling  of  the  potatoes,  the  dragging  and  drawing  hcxne 
fuel,  consume  near  three  months.  The  usual  rotation  in  this  fine 
district  is  i.  Potatoes,  s.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4.  Flax.  5.  Oats  or 
wheat  succeeds  surprisingly  after  flaxy  contrary  to  the  Virgilian 
observation : 

^  Urit  eoim  linl  cftnimip  teges.** 

•  *       '  < 

.  We  also  find  another  |aroof  to  the  contradiction  of  this  classic 
disparagement,  which  is,  that  clovers  and  grasses  thrive  better  after 
flax  than  after  any  other  crop. 

It  is  unworthy  of  a  pradent  farmer  to  admit  of  any  waste  of 
those  vegetable  matters  which  ought  to  be  preserved  as  the  food 
of  future  plants ;  therefore  it  is  recommended  by  a  farmer  of  this 
district  to  attend  to  the  following  management.  Befdre  the  potatoe* 
apples  are  quite  fallen,  that  is,  when  the  stems  are  yet  between  a 
green  and  faded  colour,  they  are  cut  off  by  a  scjrthe,  and  carried  to 
the  vacant  head  and  foot  ridges,  where  they  are  made  up  into  heaps^ 
a  layer  of  soil  being  thrown  between  every  layer  of  the  tops,  in 
which  state  they  remain  until  required  either  for  the  same  or  other 
ground. 

In  the  high  region,  the  soil  is  composed  of  that  loose  material 
which  is  already  described :  the  soil  is  not  more  miserable  than  are 
its  inhabitants,  nor  the  inhabitants  more  wretched  than  their  course 
of  culture.   Though  rest  and  composts  of  a  Innding  quality  might 
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tend  to  improve  this  district,  and  though  there  lays  immediately 
under  it  a  bed  of  stiff  marie,  yet  is  it  kept  in  continual  rotations, 
such  as — 1st.  Potatoes  with  dung,  and  some  little  addition  of  scour- 
ing and  scraping. — s.  Potatoes,  without  dung  or  any  manure;  these 
are  kibbed  into  the  former  ridge,  and  have  the  merit  of  killing  the 
annual  weeds. — 3.  Oats,  a  crop  abounding  in  straw,  but  deficient 
in  grain. — 4.  Flax, — 5.  Sometimes  oats,  and  then  begin  again.— 
How  much  better  a  system  for  these  cottiers,  (for  they  deserve  not 
the  title  of  farmers )  if  they  could  be  brought  to  lay  down  with  clover, 
to  top-dress  with  stiff  marie,  and  to  use  the  roller  instead  of  the  too 
frequent  torture  of  the  harrow?  But,  potatoes  are  the  staff  of  life, 
and  the  loom  and  the  wheel  pay  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  plough. 

Near  TuUy-draymond,  ( size  of  farms  6  to  60  acres,  average 
Q  acres ;  size  of  fields  $  to  8  acres,  average  4  acres.}  In  various  partt 
of  this  district,  composts  are  made  of  earths,  shells,  lime,  ( impni* 
dently  mixed )  with  dung.  The  quantity  of  seed  is  about  84  bushels 
per  acre:  the  yield  of  the  same  about  850  bushels;  the  succession, 
8.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4.  Flax.  5.  Oats,  with  grass-seeds. 

The  crofting  ground  is  managed  by  composts  of  shells  with  earth; 
the  shells  cost  lo^.  for  drawing,  and  6jd.  at  the  shore  per  barreL 
The  land  is  ploughed  in  spring,  harrowed,  and  then  the  compost 
being  scaled  over,  dung  being  next  spread,  the  potatoes  are  kibbed 
in  and  trenched  over.  s.  Barley.  3.  Oats,  or  flax.  It  is  redconed 
bad  farming  to  take  a  fourth  crop.  A  great  deal  of  rough  grround  is 
annually  brought  in.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  many  improving 
gentlemen  farmers  ;  in  the  lead  of  whom  all  would  agree  to  place, 
with  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Ogilby,  my  active  and  enterprising  friend, 
Mr.  John  Alexander,  jun. 

The  town-parks  of  Newtown  being  a  sharp  gravel  of  basalt,  re- 
quire a  frequent  recruit  of  vegetable  manures.  A  good  deal  of  white 
clover  is  sown,  and  the  pasturage  of  it  is  redundant.         ^ 

>\'hoever  thinks  on  the  value  of  feeding  crops  in  the  viciiiitjof  a 
towt),  will  always  wish  to  see  them  cldthed,  with  those  plants,  which 
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goto  the  supply  of  the  dairy.  This  reflection  occurred  to  fne  the 
more  forcibly,  from  having  seen  the  wives  of  tradesmen  add  la- 
bourers coming  far  into  the  country  to  purchase  butter-miik,  which 
was  carried  homeward  painfully  enough  in  cans  and  jars. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Grestil  (size  of  farms  from  7  acres  to 
80 ;  average  9.    Size  of  fields  from  9  to  8 ;  average  $i.) 

The  upper  lands  along  the  bank  of  Lough  Foyle  are  a  continuation 
of  the  curving  gravel  banks  already  described ;  the  lower  part  is 
chiefly  of  thie  same  nature  as  Myroe;  that  is,  ouze,  shells,  marie, 
and,  in  some  places,  the  surface  is  moss.  From  this  last,  the 
meadows  are  manured  with  turf  ashes.  Mr/Sterling  has  a  good 
resource  for  manures,  of  which  he  avails  himself,  by  digging  pits 
and  drains  in  the  flood-mark,  into  which  the  sea- weed  is  drifted,  and ' 
is  thence  annually  drawn  forth  to  aid  the  composts.  The  cropping 
is,  1st.  potatoes  kibbed  and  spaded  on  compost;  9d.  barley,  fre- 
quently with  clover;  3d.  tfats;  4th.  oats,  or' flax;  and  then,  5th. 
oats. — Mr.  Sterling  is  a  very  attentive  and  active  farmer. 

At  Walworth,  Mr.  Barr^  Beresford  is  paying  great  attention  to 
husbandry,  and  has  much  improved  the  demesne.  (Through  this 
district,  size  of  farms— -6  to  30  acres,  average  it ;  rize  of  fields— 
S^  to  10,  average  3j.)  The  composts  are  judiciously  composed  of 
clay,  moss,  and  shells,  all  of  which  are  convenient.  The  cropping 
Is  as  follows:  potatoes  kibbed  into  the  ploughed-down  compost; 
or  else  set  on  the  compost  spread  on  the  surface,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  manure  g'o/ar.  The  seed  85  bushels,  the  yield  35^. 
9.  Barley,  seldom  any  clover.  3.  Oats,  blanter,  or  potatoe-bats, 
succeeded  only  sometimes  by  flax,  which  is  not  grown  liere  equal 
to  the  consumption.  4.  Oats  without  grass  ;]and  so  begin  again. 
.:  In  the  out-fields,  which  are  of  a  stiff  clay,  the  fields  are  divided 
into  two  portions,  which  are  alternately  cropped  with  blanter,  or 
potatoe  oats,  two  years  each,  the  seed  6  or  7  bushels.  The  yield, 
from  good  ground,  from  four  to  six  bolls  of  is  bushels.  The  mea* 
dows  are  of  mossy  bottoms,  matted  with  fdran,  into  which  no  grass- 
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seeds  are  introduced ;  and  though  the  streams  here  (as  in  many 
other  places),  run  idly  through  the  soil,  yet  there  is  no  irrigation; 
notwithstanding  that  the  grounds  are  remarkably  well  disposed  for 
this  culture. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Willsborough,  is  a  judicious  reclaimer  of  those 
soils,  from  which  he  has  cut  off  the  turbary.  Having  left  about  14 
inches  of  the  peat,  his  object  is  to  bring  up  the  rich  day,  which  lays 
beneath.  For  this  purpose,  he  employs  strong  ploughs;  these  are 
more  necessary,  in  parts  of  the  farm,  where  iron-bind,  intervening 
between  the  mossy  surface  and  the  sub-soil,  is  to  be  penetrated. 
Such  a  plough  requires  fpur  bullocks,  and  sometimes  six.  After 
having  broke-in  these  surfaces,  Mr.  Scott  lays  on  shells,  to  the  quan« 
titles  of  60,  and  even  iso  barrels  per  acre,  according  to  the  stifiiicta 
and  coldness  of  the  subsoil.  Under  this  fallow  it  remains  one 
or  two  years,  after  which  it  is  potatoed  on  dung  in  beds^  The 
fields  adjacent  to  the  house  are  sown  with  wheat  or  oats  followed  by 
grass-seeds ;  and  thenceforth  continue  in  meadow  or  pasture.  Those 
enclosures,  which  are  more  remote,  after  being  ploughed  and .  ma- 
nured with  shells,  are  rented  to  farmers,  either  with  or  without  a 
cabin :  such  farms  vary  from  4  to  so  acres;  every  occupier  being 
anxious  to  get  an  addition  from  the  parts,  which  are  recently-brought 
into  tilth.   Mr.  Scott  gives  grass-seeds,  gratis,  to  industrious,  ifcenants* 

The  product  of  crops,  in  this  district,  are,  1.  From  i»  to  14 
strokes  ( each  two  bushels )  of  potatoes  planted  in  beds ;  the  yield  ia, 
150  strokes,  or  500  bushels.  9.  From  3^  strokes  (that  ia^aeven 
bushels)  of  Friesland  or  potatoe  oats,  yield  fronii  60  to  90  atooksi 
each  affording  nearly 'one  bushel  of  oats. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  agricultural  exertk>ns  of  Mr.  BaUng« 
ton.  There  are  few  farms  in  any  county  which  are  managedin  a 
style  of  enterprise,  skill,  and  activity,  equal  to  that  of  Grocers^-halL 

In  the  gravel  grounds,  towards  Derry ,  (size  of  farms^— from  4  to 
40  acres,  average  9  acres ;  size  of  fields— s  to  10  acres,  average  $ 
acres. )  Flax  sometimes  comes  in  for  the  second  crop,  thmr  !•  FOti^ 


toes.  ft.  Flax.  $.  Oats,  but  this  is  only  in  the  wcMrst  soik;  the  usual 
rotation  is,  i.  P^)tatoes  planted  in  beds.  ^  2.  Oats.  3.  Flax,  and  if 
good,  4.  Oats ;  then  lea  for  two  or  three  years. 

I  might  enumerate  as  many  farmers,  as  there  are  gentlemen, ' 
on  the  west  of  the  Foyle.  Mr.  Hart  is  actively  and  meritoriously 
employed.  His  usual  succession  is  ibarley,  oats,  and  grass,  some- 
times flax.  '  •  .  f 
i  Sir  George  Hill,  in  his  character  as  a  farmer,  keeps  pace  with 
those  exertions  which  he  has  exemplified,  in  an  eminent  degree,  as 
a  builder  and  improver.  His  extensive  ^endosures,  in  great  part, 
consist  of  stone  walls.  His  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  of  the  best 
selections;  and  every  thing  connected  with  agriculture  seems  to  pro- 
ccfiBd  under  the  most  improved  management,       '    . 

The  town-parks  of  Derry  are,  in  size,  from  three  to  eight  acres. 
One  cah  hardly  speak  of  the  occupiers  of  diem  as  &rmers.  Several 
gentlemen  of  the  city  have  ^hewn,  what  diey  would  have  done  on  a 
larger  scale,  by  their  efforts  on  a  small  'One,  and  by  the  pleasure, 
which  they  take  in  cdnverring  on  these  topics.  In  the  foremost 
rank  of  these,  I  beg  leave  to  instance  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Watt. 
That  man  is  naturally  a  tiller  of  the  earth,  is  evinced  in  the  obser^ 
vation,  that  though  gentlemen  in  trade  rarely^ 'nuike  their  knok  lucra^ 
tive  speculations  the  topic  of  social  conversation,  yet  the  redtal  of 
the  most  trifling  success^  in  husbandry,  is  as  cheerfully  listened  to, 
as  it  is  exultingly  told.  ^^    ' 

At  Cloghglass,  Mr.  Brown  is  carrying  on  his  farming  operations 
on  a  creditable  scale,  profitable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  public. 

At  MuUenan,  there  is  an  air  of  neatness,  which  approaches  to  that 
of  an  English  farmer.  Clovers  are  aown,  and  the  ground  kept  in 
good  heart.      .     . 

The  Bishop  of.  Deny  takes  mudi  delight >m  the  pursuits  of  rural 
ceconomy.  The  culture  of  the  mangel  wmtaEel  is.  <among  the 
many  useful  improvements  originated  in  ^s  neighbourhood  by  his 
Lordship. 
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In  the  district  of  the  Faban  river,  size  of  farms,  6  to  40  acres, 
average  8.    Size  of  fields,  from  Sj  to  8 ;  average  3^; 

It  is  observable  from  Derry  to  Dungiven,  that  the  eagerness  for 
rearing  cattle  on  rough  pasturage,  induces  so  great  a  demand  for 
fodder,  that  barley  is  not  spwn  even  where  it  might  succeed.  In  all 
the  light  grounds,  between  the  mountain  and  the  loamy  parts  of  this 
vale,  light-foot  oats  is  preferred  to  blanter,  because  it  yields  longer 
straw,  though  not  so  nutritious,  and  because  it  ripens  earlier,  and 
therefore  escapes  the  accidents  of  a  moist  climature  in  a  late  harvest. 

The  following  detail  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Homer, 
near  London-Derry.  ^*  I  send  you  the  annexed  account  of  crops  off 
ft  J  acres  of  ground  for  five  successive  years.  The  ground  is  what 
is  called  a  holm,  and  consists  of  repeated  depositions  of  sand  and 
earth,  from  floods. 

1808.  Potatoes-* gross  produce,  -  -         j£io9..i4..io|' 

1809/  Wheat,  S7j  bushels,  at  565.  10^.  -  7^    4    o 

Part  of  the  field  was  much  destroyed  by  spar«* 
rows,  and  the  bulk  of  the  grain  not  thrashed 

until  summer. 

* 

1810.  Flax,  -  -  -  -  -41    67 

1811.  Wheat,  i6j  bushels  at  705;        -        -        -  57  15    o 
Grain  not  thrashed  until  summer;  the  wheat 

would  have  sold  for  more  money,  but  it  was 
delivered  to  our  own  mill. 
i8i«.  Flax,         -  -  --  -«7    50 

Total  produce  for  five  years,        -        £314    5    Sj 

« 

Much  over*run  with  weeds,owing  to  the  ground, 
contrary  to  my  opmion,  being  twice  ploughed, 
once  immediately*  after  the  wheat  was  reaped, 
and  which,  when  ploughed  in  spring,  turned  up 
the  weeds.  Notwithstanding,  I  sowed  this  year 
1813.  Wheat,  which  looks  well. 


"In  the  year  1809,  on  paYt  of  the  sIsmKfe' holm/ r  repeatedly 
measured  two  perches  of  potatoe  ground,  including  the  trenches^ 
and  weighed  46  and  47  stone,  which  is  between  150  and  160  sacks 
(each  6  stone  of  14  lb.)  to  the  Coningham  (Scotch)  acre ;  the  general 
produce  of  the  potatoe  fields  was  134  sacks,  but  a  considerable  part 
was  in  early  potatoes,  which  of  course  wdghed  light,  in  proportion 
to  the  main  crop.  The  dj  acres  were  Coningham  measure/' 
'  At  Ashbrook,  composts  are  made  of  shells  drawn  from  the  water 
side  of  Deny,  the  distance  nearly  two  miles ;  the  cost  at  the  shore 
is  Sd.  per  barrel  only ;  diree  of  these  are  carried  at  four  loads,  which 
is  the  work  of  the  day,  and  whose  cost  is  45. ;  very  little  has  been  used 
hitherto.  The  other  components  of  the  dung-heap  are  scraped  from 
the  roads,  ditched,  &c. ;  added  to  those  are  large  quantities  of  manure 
fVom  the  stable  and  cow-house.  1st.  Potatoes  on  dung,  sometimes 
spread  on  the  lea,  and  spaded ;  »•  barky;  ^rd^  oats;  .4th.  flax ; 
5th.  oats  ;  then  left  out  for  three  years.  This  is  the  practice  on  the 
best  land ;  on  that  of  secondary  quality,  there  are  two  crops  of  oats, 
^h  flax  intervening.  Little  grass-seed  sown;  no  clover,  jnor 
turnips,  nor  fallow.  The  pasturage  con^ts  of  worn  out  lea,  and 
coarse  ground,  not  hitherto  reclaimed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Babington,  as  in  all  other  objects  of  his  various  and 
unwearied  activity,  so  in  his  farming  projects,  fails  not  to  excel. 
Among  those  also  who  take  a  lead  in  the  improved  systems,  if  the 
most  judicious  be  Mr.  Acheson,  without  doubt  the  most  enterprising 
is  Mr.  Lyle.  There  are  besides,  several  other  good  practical  farmers  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  particularly  the  Messrs.  Boyles,  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
Mr.  Stephenson.  Their  processes  are  not  very  unlike  i  it  is  chiefly 
potatoes  with  compost  in  beds,  and  spaaed ;  barley,  oats,  flalc,  oats, 
with  some  variations  of  grasses,  but  very  little  cloven  Meadows  are 
mostly  natural,  and  not  in  any  rotatiim.  Grounds  near  houses  are 
laid  down  in  grasses* 

In  Straid,  near  the  BallymuUins,  a  farm  of  five  acres,  Irish  measure, 
wluch  paid  «£4..i5..o.  rent,  was  in  this  rotation;  '" 
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1.  Potatoes,  spaded  on  compost  of  bog,    ^*  £•  s.  d. 

scourings,  and  dung,  -        ^        Oj        --        500 

s.  Oats,  partly  1st.  partly  2d  crop,  after 

potatoes,  -  -  i^--5oo 

3.  Flax,  after  oats,        -        -.-oj^        -        -••00 

4.  Lea  and  rough  patches  for  pasture, 

the  cow  tethered,  -  "3  --soo 

In  all,  -  5      producing     14    00 

Deduct  the  rent,    4  15  o 
Cess,  -         050 

Tithe,        -  046 

There  remains  to  support  a  family. 

And  even  from  this  is  to  be  deducted   for  all  misfortunes  of 

■ 

domestic  sickness,  or  loss  of  cattle,  a  certain  something,  besides,  the 
clothing  of  old  and  young.  It  is  therefore  astonishing  how  life  ia 
supported ;  and  yet  I  assure  the  reader,  as  to  the  present  instance, 
there  was  no  iilth,  no  famine,  and  no  repining.  To  account  for  this 
^the  whole  family  were  as  pious  as  they  were  laborious,  and  their 
breasts  were  cheered  with  that  most  delightful  sunshine,  a  peaceful 
conscience,  and  a  tender  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  Providence. 

In  the  BallymuUans,  ( size  of  farms  from  3  to  1  si  acres  of  arable 
land,  average  6 ;  size  of  fields  from  fi  to  6  acres,  average  3):  Where 
lime  is  near,  (turf  is  in  abundance)  after  ploughing  in  spring,  they 
sometimes  spread  the  dung  first,  and  over  that  some  lime,  then 
spade  the  potatoes ;  a  petty  farmer  will  have  one  acre  qf  potatoes^ 
followed  by  oats,  then  oats,  then  lea  for  two  years :  flax  oomes  in 
for  the  second  crop  in  the  very  poor  grounds.  This  wild  country 
will  improve  rapidly ;  the  value  of  great  tracts  of  peat-oxMS,  with 
the  convenience  of  lime,  is  not  yet  fully  disclosed.    We  find  thtt 
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poor  man  struggling  with  rocks,  when  he  ought  to  be  better  em- 
pldyed  on  boggy  wastes.  Let  the  rocks  be  occupied  by  sheep  or 
young  cattle,  or  planted  by  the  proprietor ;  settle  the  labourer  on 
the  most  manageable,  and  not  the  least  grateful,  of  all  soils,  a  peat^ 
moss  near  to  lime  and  clay. 

In  the  south-eastern  districts  of  the  county  (size  of  farms  3  to  40 
acres,  average  8,  Size  of  fields,  s  to  8  acres,  average  gi-.)  Potatoes 
are  sometimes  drilled;  more  commonly  so,  from  Magherafelt 
towards  Coagh.  Composts  are  used,  both  for  top-dressing  and 
crops.  The  succession,  in  common  practice,  1.  Plough,  kib,  and 
trench  potatoes.  2.  Barley,  sometifnes  clover,  sometimes  grass- 
seeds,  mixed  from  hay  of  natural  meadows.  3.  Clover  or  meadow, 
grazing  one  or  two  years;  break  up,  and  then  i.  Oats ;  if  strong, 
then  2.  Oats  again,  or  else  flax.    3,  Flax,  with  grasses  occasionally. 

The  practice  of  half-burning  bog  as  a  manure,  ( it  is  called  scam^ 
nung,)  is  prevalent  through  the  neighbourhood/  Composts  made 
of  scammed  bog,  the  ashes  and  fresh  peat  being  added  together  with 
it,  are  also  in  use.  Such  composts,  without  lime,  are  said  to  succeed 
better  than  those  in  which  lime  becomes  an  ingredient. 

I  have  noted  the  following  process  for  reclaiming  bog  as  practised: 
by  the  two  Mr.  Spottswoods :  draw  the  earth  of  rising  ground  on 
the  bog,  then  proceed;  1.  Potatoes,  on  dung  or  compost.  9.  Oats 
with  grass,  then  meadow.  The  native  or  rather  congenial  grasses 
seem  to  supplant  that,  which  is  usually  sown,  the  white  English  grass 
(holcus  mollis).  The  dog-tail  (cynosurus  cristatus)  and  tall-oat 
(avema  elatior)  are  predominant;  and,  in  the  Wet  places,  sedge 
(6arex)  and  rush  (scirpus.)  Mr.  Spots  wood  remarked  very  justly, 
tltat  peat  mosses,  after  having  their  surfaces  altered,  should  not  be 
entiiiely  drained ;  on  the  other  hand,  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  kill 
the  finer  plants  with  stagnant  water. 

Near  the  lake,  towards  Toom,  (size  of  farms,  4  to  30  acres,  aver- 
age ig.    Size  of  fields  filom  9  to  8  acres,  average  3^^)  the  soil  is 
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somewhat  sandy  on  the  surface,  yet  abounding  in  substrata  of  clay, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  moss,  composts  of  these  ingredients 
were  mixed  with  dung.  The  succession  then  was,  !•  Potatoes. 
2.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats  or  flax.  No  clover,  because  the  fields 
are  flooded  by  the  lake  in  winter, 

Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Spring-hill,  has  an  excellent  demesne;  it 
produces  almost  all  manner  of  crops  with  great  luxuriance. 

At  Castle-da wson,  and  in  its  vicinity,  I  saw  no  despicable  instances 
of  farming. 

Near  Magherafelt,  the  out-field  is  thus  treated:  1.  After  one 
ploughing  in  spring,  oats.  2.  On  compostyplant  potatoes.  3.  Flax. 
4.  Oats :  little  grass-seed,  and  no  clover.  I  thought  it  strange  to 
bring  in  the  flax  on  the  potatoe  land  ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  soil  is 
light  and  the  yam  coarse  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

In  general  through  this  district,  Poland  potatoe  and  blanter  oflts 
are  common  in  strong  soils ;  light-foot  is  sown  chiefly  in  the  light 
grounds.  The  usual  process  is,  1.  Oats  on  single  fur,  i.e.  one 
ploughing  from  lea.  2.  Potatoes  on  compost.  3.  Barley,  if  the  soQ 
is  good  enough,  otherwise  oats.  4.  Flax,  which  is  spun  to  about 
three-hank  yam.  The  seeding  and  yield  was  stated  to  be  nine 
bushels  of  common  oats  to  the  acre  (Irish),  yielding  from  three  to 
five  bolls  of  12  bushels — 20  bushels  of  potatoes  planted,  yield  from 
200  to  300  bushels.  This  is  poor  in  every  respect — ^but  it  is  pot  the 
same  with  the  better  districts  and  the  substantial  occupants. 

In  the  stronger  soils  the  farmer,  on  ploughed  lea,  plants  or-  else 
kibs  potatoes.  2.  Barley,  with  red  clover.  2.  Clover.  3.  Wheat, 
with  grasses ;  the  clover  cut  one  year ;  the  grasses  in  pasture  for 
three  years.  Another  succession  is,  1.  Oats.  2.  Oats.  3.  Potatoes, 
on  manure.  4.  Barley.  5.  Oats.  6.  Flax,  after  three  ploughings. 
The  remote  enclosure,  or  out-field,  is  under  the  rotation  of  three  m 
and  three  out.  The  seeding  is,  to  an  acre  (Irish),  eight  bushels  of 
Poland  oats;  from  20  to  27  bushels  of  potatoes;  the  yield  very 
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various.  The  causes  of  such  excess  of  seed  are  the  lightness  of  the 
ground^  which  sjiurs  the  seed  after  root,  and  the  want  of  the  roller* 

In  some.rugged  lands,  I  observed  the  management  of  the  poor 
farmer  to  be;  i.  Oats,  upon  land  first  ploughed,  then  trenched, 
sown  next,  and  lastly,  harrowed.  %.  Potatoes  kibbed,  the  manure 
drawn  over,  the  brinks  of  the  first  ridge  pared,  from  which,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  original  trench,  the  crop  received  a  spading  first,  and 
afterwards  a  shoveling.  3.  Barley,  if  the  soil  fit,  otherwise  flax.  I 
was  informed,  that  flax  will  not  succeed  in  such  circumstances,  unless 
the  ground  is  in  good  heart ;  they  spin  very  coarse  yam. 

Proceeding  northward  we  find  several  good  farmers,  at  the  head 
of  whom  I  should  rank  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young  of  Ballynascreen,  and 
Mr.  Stephenson  of  Fort  William. 

There  are  also  very  active  farmers  about  Maghera,  in  particular 
Mr.  Forrester,  Mr.  Clarke,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawder,  and  others,  whose 
exertions  are  creditable  and  useful. 

In  that  part  of  the  county  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kilrea  towards  the  town  of  G>leraine,  several  gentlemen  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry.  These  have 
be«i  already  mentioned  as  residents  and  improvers  of  great  value 
and  respectability.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Garvagh  the  Author  of 
this  Work  has  not  been  amongst  those  who  are  remiss  either  as  a 
reclaimer  or  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  But  all  in  this  district,  without 
exception,  must  yield,  and  all  do  wilUngly  yield,  to  the  proprietor  of 
Somerset;  In  the  lately  introduced  culture  of  turnips  and  mangel 
wurtzel— in  the  revival  of  that  excellent  ingredient  of  rotations — ^the 
bean  crop-*  and  in  every  other  rural  management,  Mr.  Richardson 
has  taken  and  will  long,  I  trust,  maintain,  the  lead,  to  his  own  and 
to  the  public  satisfaction  and  advantage. 

I  have  now  detailed  such  facts,  as  seemed  interesting,  from 
observations  made  throughout  the  county,  all  from  personal  inspec- 
tion.  To  this  detail  it  becomes  my  next  duty  to  subjoin  some 
general  comments 


The  size  of  farms  has  been  noted  as  variable ;  the  extremes  are 
two,  and  two  hundred.  The  average  through  this  cpimty  as  the 
state  of  division  now  exists,  according  to  the  best  opinion  which  I 
am  capable  of  giving,  would  not  exceed  eight  acres  to  each  farm 
exclusive  of  the  high  wastes  and  bogs. 

Barley  is  found  not  to  succeed  well  on  stiff  ground,  except  when  it 
is  sown  on  manured  stubble  well  pulverised  ( before  potatoes. )  There 
is  another  advantage,  which  is,  that  in  the  second  crop  potatoes  may 
be  drilled  without  any  trouble,  after  a  winter  ploughing  and  a  cross 
ploughing;  then  barley  comes  in  again  without  fatiguing  the  stiff 
ground. 

Clay  lands  are  the  most  difficult  to  manage  in  drilling,  but  they 
are  most  improved  by  it ;  frequently  to  turn  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
soil  to  the  air,  and  in  every  molding,  to  keep  the  richest  portions 
nearest  to  the  plant,  should  be  the  object  of  an  improved  process. 

The  most  advantageous  succession  of  crops,  now  in  use,  appears  to 
be,  1.  Barley  on  manure.  «.  Potatoes  in  drill.  3.  Barley  with  do- 
ver.  4.  Clover  for  cutting.  5.  Barley.  6.  Flax,  or,  7.  Oats  ( with 
grass.)  The  general  demand  for  barley,  which  hitherto  finds  a 
ready  and  high  price,  at  markets  for  private  distilleries,  makes  this 
succession  very  advantageous ;  barley  is  said  to  pay  the  summer'a 
rent,  and  flax  the  winter's. 

Beans  were  formerly  grown  in  vast  quantities,  in  Aghanloo  and 
Myroe.  The  best  account,  which  I  can  get,  of  their  being  disused^ 
is  that  some  wet  years  injured  the  crops  and  so  discouraged  tbe 
culture. 

Seeding  in  general. 

Potatoes.  In  the  lazy  bed,  on  lea,  27  bushels,  each,  ootitaining 
40  quarts,  and  when  heaped  each  weighing  about  4J-  stone  of  141b. 
On  ploughed  land  well  manured,  3  bushels  less;  and  in  the drili, 
3  less  than  in  -any  other  way.    The  yield  varies  from  S50  to  750 

bushels. 
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Wheat  (Dantzic^  or  red  lammass)  3I  bushels  contwiing  each 
40  quarts,  and  weighing  when  stroked  each  4  stone.  Yield  from  isi 
to  80  barrels. 

Barley  (four  rowed)  from  3^  to  4  bushels  (40  quarts )  each  weigh* 
ing  3y  stone,  and  if  good,  still  heavier ;  the  produce  from  8  to  14 
barrels,  each  21  son  e. 

■ 

Oats,  from  21  to  35  stone  ;  but  if  the  ground  be  good,  and  if  the 
potatoe-oat  be  sown,  5  bushels  are  sufficient,  each  weighing  about 
3^  stone.     Yield  from  30  to  f  o  bushels. 

Varieties  of  Seed. 

We  sow  but  one  variety  of  barley,  which  is  the  Scocth,  or  four- 
rowed  ;  it  is  sown  in  the  begiraiing  of  May,  and  reaped  in  the  latter 
end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  September ;  the  price  fluctuates 
from  10^.  to  16^.  per  stone :  in  the  late  dearth  it  rose  to  four  shillings. 
Two  stone  of  barley  ought  to  yield  1^0  lbs.  of  meal. 

Wheat.  We  have  four  varieties  of  this :  the  plain  white ;  bearded 
ditto;  plain  red,  (or  Dantzic),  and  bearded  red.  The  third  variety 
is  esteemed  as  the  best.  The  yield  is  from  six  to  twelve  barrels ; 
the  price  fluctuates  from  %$$.  to  455. 

Oats.  Very  little  black  oats  are  sown  even  in  our  bogs;  the 
brown  Poland  is  preferred  where  such  soil  is  in  heart;  in  lig^t 
grounds  light-foot  is  preferred ;  blanter  has  long  been  die  favourite 
on  the  good  soils;  latterly,  Poland,  Holland,  or  potatoe*oats,  are 
most  in  vogue.  The  perfection  of  the  two  last  kinds,  is  that  of 
being  early,  and  their  imperfection  that  of  being  liable  to  shake. 
Price  varies  from  905.  40^. ;  in  the  dearth  it  rose  to  Ave  poutids. 
Good  oats  yield  so  lbs.  of  meal  per  bushel.  It  is  the  market  price  of 
the  meal,  which  regulates  that  of  the  oats.  According  to  this  calcu^ 
lation,  when  a  poor  man  buys  oats  on  the  foot,  he  esteems  himself 
fortunate,  if  he  has  the  straw  for  foddering  as  the  price  of  all  labour 


previous  to  the  mill,  and  the  seeds  forsatvings  (flummens)  as  the 
compensate  for  every  subsequent  expence. 

The  varieties  of  potatoes  are  too  many,  and  the  names  too  pro- 
vincial and  arbitrary,  for  enumerating.  We  reckon  the  earliest  to 
be  the  pink-eyed  kidney ;  the  next,  either  the  white  dwarf,  the  fairy, 
or  white  flat.  The  main  crops  are  white  peters,  red  peters.  Sooth 
greys,  blacks,  English  reds,  &c. ;  the  varieties  allied  to  the  old 
apple  potatoe  are  certainly  the  best  keepers,  but  not  plentiful  in  the 
ground.    The  yield  varies  from  200  to  800  bushels  per  acre. 

Flax. 

Fourteen  pecks  of  American  seed,  is  enough  for  an  Irish  acre ;  a 
little  more  Dutch  seed  may  be  given,  if  the  crop  is  desired  to  be 
fine  ;  for  rearing  seed,  seven  or  eight  pecks. 

For  every  peck  sown,  the  yield  should  be,  if  in  good  day,  about 
eight  beets,  each  beet  containing  so  lb.  of  rough  flax,  ready  for  the 
mill ;  these  so  lb.  are  reduced  in  the  mill  to  about  5  lb. ;  but,  if 
scutched,  (that  is,  managed  by  women,  with  an  instrument  for  strik- 
ing out  the  pith  of  the  flax)  there  will  remain  about  6  lb. ;  5  lb.  of 
milled  flax  yield  s j  lb.  of  hackled  lint ;  the  remaining  si-  lb.  is  die 
tow^  which  is  spun  for  various  purposes.  1  lb.  of  good  flax  sells 
from  i6d.  to  iQjd. ;  the  tow  of  the  same,  from  g^.  to  6d. ;  at  the  mill, 
the  price  for  milling,  is  about  id.  per  lb.,  or  19 j^.  for  solb. 

Milled  flax  is  next  handled  by  the  flax-dresser :  by  drawing  the 
flax  through  his  hackle,  the  tow  is  separated  from  the  lint.  The 
flax,  before  hackling,  is  sold  at  from  Qd.  toio^/.  per  lb.;  after  dress- 
ing, the  lint  sells  at  from  15^.  to  so^. 

The  flax  is  spun,  in  general,  from  3  hanks  to  4  hanks,  or,  as  it  is 
called  spangle  yam,  this  being  the  fittest  for  the  fabric  of  our  mar- 
kets ;  yet  the  same  flax,  in  many  places,  might  be  drawn  to  7  or  8 
hanks,  if  such  yam  were  in  demand,  which  is  not  the -case,  except 
for  thread  or  some  occasional  uses. 
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When  the  flax  intended  for  seed  is  ripe,  it  is  pulled  and  tied 
.in  sheaflets,  or  halj^straps.  After  having  stood  in  this  state  till  tho- 
roughly winnowed,  it  is  stacked  with  the  hows  or  seed-vessels  turned 
inwards.  Some  thresh  it  after  harvest,  lay  by  the  seed,  and  steep 
the  flax.  Others  thresh  it  before  the  next  seed-time,  and  steep  the 
flax  at  their  leisure,  generally  about  June,  being  a  time  of  remitted 
labour.  The  warmer  the  sc^on,  the  less  time  is  requisite  for  water- 
ing and  spreading. 

The  seed,  threshed  in  winter,  receives  a  greenish-black  colour 
from  laying  in  heaps ;  the  spring-threshed  is  of  a  reddish  brown.  The 
former  is  exactly  of  the  colour  of  the  Dutch,  and  can  therefore  be 
passed  on  the  most  knowing  buyer  as  such ;  the  latter  resembles  the 
American  in  colour. 

The  flax  itself  is  much  the  coarser,  if  left  for  the  ripening  of  the 
seed ;  on  the  other  hand,  half  the  quantity  of  seed  is  enough,  and 
the  weight  of  the  crop,  equal  to  that  of  the  lint^  pulled  early  for 
manufacturing.  The  seed-flax,  well  managed,  will  spin  to  the  fine- 
ness of  1 1  hundred,  which  would  sell  at  about  aorf.  per  lb.  In  short, 
from  the  best  enquiry  I  could  make,  I  learned  that  the  value  of  the 
flax,  kept  for  seed,  is  about  half  that  of  the  lint^  under  the  usual 
management.  It  is  very  useful  in  making  coarse  linens  for  house- 
hold purposes. 

I  shall  not  take  up  time,  by  dwelling  on  the  well  known  processes 
of  steeping,  spreading,  &c. 

A  good  acre  will  produce  it  stooks;  each  stook  wiirgive  721b. 
of  clean  scutched  flax,  amounting  in  all  to  8641b.  which,  at  6d. 
per  lb.  is  ^%\..\^s.  The  usual  produce  is  one-third  less,  and  even 
of  this  it  often  falls  short. 
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A  single  acre  of  flax-gpround  prepared  and  rented,  411  o 
Thirty-two  gallons  of  seed,  at  18^  per  gallon,  t  8  o 
Pulling,  .  -  -  .  066 

Drawing,  spreading,  and  beetling,  -        -1140 

Scutching,  -  -  -  •  967 

11     6     1 

Profit  from  a  good  acre,  -  -        -     10    5  1 1 


SI    IS 


There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this  process.  The  best  method,  in 
precarious  weather,  seems  to  be  that  practised  in  the  farms  belong- 
ing to  the  Bishop  of  Derry ;  consisting  in  folding  up  the  hay  in 
small  and  loose  parcels,  which  might  be  called  muff-laps,  not  only 
from  the  figure  described,  but  also  because  they  are  formed  by  a 
rapid  evolution,  similar  to  the  whirling  of  the  arms  v.ithin  a 


Saving  of  Grain  and  Straw. 

The  com  and  other  crops  are  all  cut  down  by  the  reaping  hook; 
then  follow,  the  binding  in  sheaves ;  the  building  of  every  twelve 
into  a  stook  (shuck ),  ten  of  the  sheaves  are  leaned  against  each  other 
two  and  two,  the  buts  on  the  ground,  the  other  two  are  placed  over 
these  like  a  thatched  roof.  The  stook  remains  in  the  field  till  it  is  fit 
for  the  stack.  The  time  and  mode  of  building  of  stacks  depends  on 
the  wants  and  accommodations  of  the  farmer.  With  the  poor  the 
stack  is  small ;  the  rich  have  ricks  on  hovels  of  proportionate  sizes. 
The  grain  is  threshed  with  the  flail,  and  all  the  operations  are 
manual.    The  prices  and  the  markets  are  already  mentioned. 
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-     Dairies^  Gratings  Useofgr^Foad,&c.(lfc. 

The  topic  on  which  we  have  now  to  treat,  offers  nothing  which 
can  place  this  country  in  an  advantage6us  poTnt  of  view. 

In  the  district,  west  of  Derry ,  a  good  deal  of  butter  is  made,  which,  . 
with  the  chums  of  butter-milk,  is  brought  down  the  steep  hills,  on 
8lide-bars,  for  the  supply  of  Derry.    The  butter  is  sold  at  from  gd. 
to  igrf.  per  lb.  of  18  ounces. 

Near  Coleraitie,  Mr.  Given  has  lately  established  a  dairy  for  the 
supply  of  the  town ;  a  project  worthy  of  universal  thanks  and  encou- 
iragement.  In  this  neighbourhood,  the  milk  sells  at  std.  or  ^d.  per 
quart;  the  butter  (fresh)  15.  to  U:  id.  per  lb.  (18  ounces),  salted, 
15.  id.  per  lb.  (16  ounces)  ;  cheese  made  of  skimmed  milk,  6d.  per 
lb.  of  full  milk,  8^.  to  lod.  per  lb. 

In  Newtown-Dmavady,  and  all  the  other  principal  villages,  the 
poor,  whether  they  consist  of  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  or  la- 
bourers, are  badly  supplied  with  milk.  It  is  for  want  of  an  establish* 
ment  of  the  dairy  system,  that  instead  of  having  the  essential  article 
of  milk  brought  into  the  market,  we  see  the  poor  women  ranging 
through  the  neighbouring  farms  in  quest  of  a  few  quarts  pf  butter* 
milk,  to  supply  the  immediate, necessity  of  themselves  and  their  little 
ones.  At  present  the  dairy  is  connected  with  the  general  business  of 
a  farm,  and  makes  part  of  its  domestic  economy. 

The  best  cows  are  laid  in  at  Inniskillen  or  Strabane,  at  from  eight 
to  thirteen  guineas ;  some  common  cows,  at  from  five  to  ten  guineas. 
The  grass  of  a  cow  is  valued  at  from  2/.  105.  to  3/.  105.  per  sum. 

The  yield  of  a  cow  averages  at  twelve  quarts  per  day.    5/.  each  is 

-  *  *  « 

the  valuation  of  the  summer's  product  from  good  cows. 

Many  young  cattle,  reared  in  the  low  countries,  are  sent  up  about 
April  to  the  high  rough  pastures.  The  price  of  summering^  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  grassy,  from  55.  to  305. 

Cows  are  grazed  in  the  middle  pastures,  tolerably,  at  frdm  one 
guinea  to  305.  The  best  fatttoing  parks  are  let  at  three  guineas  the 
sum,  /.  e.  a  cow's  grdss. 

T  t 


The  young  cattle  are  housed  in  November,  and  fed  with  straw  of 
barley  and  oats.  The  milch  cows,  reared  at  home,  are  in  calf,  or 
become  tidey  in  the  third  year.  The  milking  time  here,  and  in  gene- 
ral during  the  summer,  is  at  noon,  in  order  that  the  cattle  may  have 
time  to  feed,  after  being  turned  out  in  the  morning,  and  to  avoid 
the  heat  and  startling;  the  second  milking  time  is  at  night-fall; 
when  the  cows  are  brought  in  for  all  night.  That  is  reckoned  a  good 
cow,  which  gives  six  quarts  in  the  first  meal,  and  three  in  .the 
second.  In  winter,  through  poverty,  hardly  more  than  one  quart  is 
got  at  each  milking. 

The  custom  of  housing  the  cattle  at  night  in  the  summer  time  has 
two  disadvantages  ;  it  causes  the  animal  to  be  exposed  to  the  fore- 
noon's heat,  and  in  some  degree  precludes  it  from  the  pasture  of  the 
early  morning: 

^'  Dum  los  in  tenera  gratissimus  pecori  herba." 

Young  store-cattle  are  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Donegal, 
two  or  three  years  old ;  these  are  heifers,  or  young  bullocks,  which 
fatten  very  readily  on  indifferent  pasture.  Many  of  these  are  driven 
to  Scotland,  and  thence  to  the  English  market.  A  good  summer  and 
winter  keep  of  a  young  steer  or  nab^  may  be  estimated,  as  follows : 
Br.  £.    s.  d. 

Cost  in  May,  -  -  -  -  500 

Summer's  grass,  value,  -  -  -  1  10    o 

Winter's  keep,  hay,  potatoes,  a  little  oats,  -        5100 

12    o    o 
Cr.  £.    s     d. 

gi  cwt.  (i2olb.  per  cwt.)  beef,  at  10^ 

per  lb.  sold  in  June,        -  -»  17  10    o 

80  \b.  tallow,  at  3/.  85  grf.  per  cwt     -      a    5    8 
90  lb  of  hide,  at  2/.  55. 6d.  per  cwt     -     114     1^ — tti     9     7| 

Profit  on  a  year's  keeping,  -  •      9    9    7 

The  manure  pays  the  trouble  of  attendance. 
Several  of  our  farmers  bring  cattle  from  the  county  of  Louth 
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bought  at  Mcillagh-cruib,  and  other  fairs ;  they  are  frequendy  year- 
olds,  averaging  3/.  105.  each. 

Besides  these,  innumerable  droves  of  young  oxen  and  heifers  are 
passed  through  this  county,  by  graziers  and  drovers  belonging  to 
the  mountainous  districts,  on  their  way  from  the  west  of  Ireland 
through  Scotland  to  the  English  pasturage. 

The  grass  of  a  horse  is  reckoned  at  a  sum  and  a  half;  a  sum  of 
sheep,  is  four  ewes  and  four  lambs,  or  six  grown  sheep ;  a  sum  of 
geese  is  twenty. 

The  ratio  of  advance  is,  in  the  rate  of  the  age,  thus  :  a  year-old, 
is  one  third,  a  twa-year  old,  is  two  thirds,  and  a  three-year  old,  is  a 
fiill  sum.  The  value  of  a  sum's  grass  differs  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil ;  in  the  high  mountains  it  is  at  6s.  6d.  or  even  half  a 
guinea.  In  the  low  country,  the  worst  grass  for  milch  cows  is 
charged  at  two  guineas,  and  near  towns  three  guineas ;  not  many 
years  ago,  it  was  only  one  guinea.  How  great  the  necessity  of  laying 
down  with  grasses  and  clovers ! 

'  In  those  coarse  bottoms  which  are  called  natural  meadows,  there 
is  a  sad  inattention  to  the  better  grasses.  In  such  situations  the 
plants  which  I  have  occasionally  found  to  make  up  a  large  propor- 
tion, intended  for  hay,  were  yellow  rattle,  rye-bright,  all-heal,  spurge, 
spurry,  meadow-sweet,  spear-wort,  ragwort,  and  tall  oat-grass.  It 
is  only  in  the.  more  favoured  spots  that  the  fdran  and  white  grass 
(holcus)  can  be  found. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  country  bring  grasses  into  their  rotations 
generally  as  the  conclusive  crop.  But  even  among  them,  there  is  no 
choice  of  seeds  thought  of,  except  of  late,  when  the  annual  and 
perennial  ray  have  been  adopted  as  the  companions  of  red  clover. 
We  have  many  excellent  native  grasses ;  and  in  time  their  superior 
value  will  be  known*  As  to  the  farmer,  he  seldom  purchases  grass 
seeds,  trusting  to  a  climate,  and  to  a  soil,  which  nature  has  made  so 
prolific  in  herbage : 

'^  Quseque  suo  viridi  semper  se  gramiQe  vestit/' 
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Turnips  are  still  but  little  in  use^  except  with  the  gentlemen 
already  mentioned  as  the  benefactors  of  ^this  county.    It  is  to  *be 
hoped,  however,  that  this  excellent  crop  will  become  more  usual. 
The  best  way  is  ( supposing  there  was  a  farming  society  in  the 
county )  for  each  member  to  pledge  himself  to  sow  annually  a  quan* 
tity  proportionate  to  his  farm,  and  to  offer  premiums  to  the  poor 
farmers  and  cottiers- for  so  doing.    This  might  be  extended  to  olJier 
crops ;  thus,  for  example,  there  is  nothing  more  wanting  than  green 
feeding  from  December  to  May ;  the  white  and  yellow  turnip,  and 
the  rutabaga  and  mangel  wurtzel,  are  objects  of  the  first  necessi^ ; 
all  these  by  care  and  management,  with  patriotic  zeal,  might  be 
brought  into  the  poor  man's  garden,  and  into  the  field  of  the  farmer. 
The  cattle,  fed  by  gentlemen  farmers,  is  sold  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  country  butcher  bespeaks  his  customers,  before  he  draws 
the  beast,  for  which  he  has  previously  conditioned,  from  the  feeder^ 
Notwithstanding  all  our  defects,  the  markets  are,  in  general,  well  sup- 
plied ;  but  there  is  a  prodigious  fluctuation  in  price,  according  to  the 
season.    It  will  only  be  when  we  have  got  on  foot  a  good  farming 
society  of  practical  men,  that  these  things  will  come  to  be  understood 
and  managed,  so  as  to  pass  on,  from  the  lot  of  all  incipient  societieSi^ 
that  is,  an  unregulated  transition  from  want  to  profusion,  and  again 
improvidently ,  from  profusion  to  want. 
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DRUIDICAL  AND  OTHER  PAGAN  MONUMENTS.  ANTIQUI- 
TIES.— QUESTIONS  PROPOSED.— REPLIES.— GENERAL  AND 
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Tumuli,  Tombs,  Barrows. 

At  MuUagh-cross,  (which  signifies  the  round  Mount  of  the  Cross ) 
laying  behind  Daisey  Hill,  there  are  the  remains  of  tumuli  or 
sepulchural  mounts,  usually  called  barrows.  At  Dovine  (in  Irish 
Domhuin,  or  the  deep  hollow)  which  is  between  N.  T.  Limavady 
and  Coleraine,  besides  one  vast  tumulus,  there  seem  to  be  several  of 
smaller  dimensions :  probably  these  belonged  to  the  relatives  of  the 
chief  whose  ashes  may  be  entombed  in  the  greater  barrow.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Garvagh,  at  Liscol,  are  several  rude  monuments 
shaped  like  coffins  of  a  gigantic  size.  Similar  monuments  occur  in 
parts  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

Kaims. 

They  consist  in  rude  stones,  none  of  which  are  larger  than  a  man 
might  easily  carry  in  his  hand ;  most  of  these  Kaims  are  found  on  the 
summits  of  high  mountains.  In  iheir  construction  there  is  no  appear* 
ance  of  order  or  design,  except  that  of  giving  to  the  mound^  formed 
by  casting  on  these  loose  stones,  a  figure,  circular  at  the  base  and 
conic  in  the  top.  They  are  very  numerous^  and  seem  not  to  require 
any  more  particular  descriptions.  By  the  learned  they  have  been  attri- 
buted  to  a  Phenician  origin ;  and  in  support  of  this  we  find  that  Apollo, 
(the  Baal  of  the  Phenicians)  was  worshipped  under  the  title  ofKeupmo^ 
A'TToXXcav.  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  place  their  antiquity  in  the  still 
more  remote  days  of  Noah,  and  to  ascribe  to  this  superstition,  that 
which  in  scripture  is  called  "  Idolatry  in  high  places"    ( Gen.  31 — 44. 


Exod.  io — «5. )  In  later  times,  these  Kaims  have  been  places  not 
only  of  religious  worship,  but  also  of  monum^tital  piety;  of  this  the 
authority  is  founded  in  Virgil : 

**  Monte  sub  hoc  lapidum  legitur  lialista  sepultus/' 

Sepulchral  Pillars. 

A  very  remarkable  one  near  Dungiven  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Others  of  less  note  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  this 
county.  These  seem  to  have  been  monumentary,  and  were  in 
general  use  among  all  nations,  before  the  art  of  carving;  and  among 
the  Greeks  themselves  they  were  probably  the  only  sort  of  images 
to  be  found  before  the  time  of  Dedalus, 

Raths,  Danish  Forts. 

These  are  too  common,  and  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
They  are  all  disposed,  so  as  that  a  fire  kindled  in  one,  may  be  seen 
at  the  next  on  either  side:  it  seems  that  this  prototjrpe  of  the 
telegraph  is  not  modem. 

The  Giant's  Sconce  is  the  most  eminent  remains  of  this  ancient  tot* 
tincation ;  it  seems  intended  to  command  the  communication  betwcieii 
the  districts  of  Newtown  and  Coleraine.  It  has  been  originally  one 
of  those  high  insulated  knolls  of  basalt,  which  are  frequent  in  its 
own  neighbourhood ;  it  is  difficult  of  access  on  all  points,  except  on 
the  north  east,  where  art  has  supplied  a  strong  wall  of  massy  rocks. 
The  interior  has  been  hollowed,  probably  to  contain  women,  inen, 
and  stores ;  and  around  it  there  has  been  a  covered  way,  at  least  it  is 
discernible  in  the  artificial  part.  This  way  only  admits  one  perscm  at 
a  time,  and  that  person  must  stoop  low  or  creepon  hands  and  feet. 
As  to  its  name,  the  legend  is  too  puerile  to  be  worth  recording. 

Danish  Ditches  i 

m 

Are  also  very  ancient;  they  enclose  spaces  extending  from  half 4 
rood  to  several  acres,  and  have  been  intended  for  cultivations  adja^ 
cent  to  their  forts,  of  which  ditches  the  traces  are  viable  to  diis  day. 
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Sefmkhrai  FiUar  of  Dungwen,  with  the  old  Church  in  fertpectivt. 
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Moats. 
Another  spedmen  of  antiquity  is  to  be  seen  on  the  road  from 
Spring-hill  to  Lough  Neagh,  a  little  to  the  left,  in  a  low  situation. 
It  is  a  kind  of  small  moat,  round,  and  thrown  up  apparently  from 
the  fosse,  which  surrounds  it.  This  fosse  is  now  a  raiir^h.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  moat  has  formerly  been  sustained  by  piles,  because 
these  are  founds  on  digging  around  its  margin.  Cqina^'  pins,  rings, 
and  forkll'hsite  a(|o  been  founds  in  it.  Another.of^  theseia  on  the 
right  hand  pmhejrpad,  leading  through  Ix)gbfinioiN^,.|tom  C^m 
Claudy,  at  a  :|i^Qg..£aUed  Duo^  of 

Famine.)  The  fosse,  which  is  elliptical,  is  84  feet  in  width.  The 
mound  is,  in  the  greatest  diameter,  186  feet,  in  the  lesser  129  feet. 
There  is  a  causeway  of  piles,  over  which,  cross-beams  had  been 
placed  first,  and  over  these  transverse  pieces.  A  spacious  gate  of 
oak  was  also  dug  up,  opposite  to  this  bridge  or  causeway.  The 
trees  growing  on  the  mound,  were,  alders,  sallows,  and  mountain 
a^hes.  These  enclosures  lay  too  low  for  safety  or  for  strength. 
Query.  Have  they  been  places  of  religious  retirement,  or  have  they 
been  smybolical  seats  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun  } 

Ancient  Entrencliments. 

There  is  one  of  these  visible  by  its  traces,  near  Mr.  Mackay's  at 
Prospect ;  another  with  an  entrenchment  between  Gortnagaran  and 
Cathery ;  it  is  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  whose  longest  dimension  is 
about  100  yards. 

Cramliagh,  or  Cromlech — Sloping  Stones. 

There  is  one  of  these  at  Slaght  Manus,  (that  is  to  say,  the  place 
of  the  death  of  Manus.)  There  is  another  at  Letter-Shandenny, 
(Lither-sion-danach,  which  probably  signifies,  the  solemnity  of  the 
valiant  league) ;  another  of  these  is  in  Balteagh  ;  and  a  fourth  not 
far  from  Salterstown ;  a  fifth  at  Slaghtaverty  (the  death-place  of 
Avertagh,  a  celebrated  giant  of  ancient  times.)  Others  are  to  be 
found  in  Bally-na-screen.  Some  of  these  have  been  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  upright  stones,  like  the  Stonehenge  of  Wiltshire. 

Uu 


Cromlech  of  Slaght-Manus. 


Midsummer  Fires, 
Ailolher  trace  of  the  Phenician  rites,  is  that  of  Midsummer's-ere. 
It  was  anciently  a  festival  in  honour  of  Baal,  the  Sun,  on  the  day  of 
his  greatest  glory.  At  his  decline,  the  moantain  tops  were  resorted, 
to,  for  the  )>urpose  of  a  last  glimpse  of  the  ail-^ifying  power.  !£■ 
departure  was  succeeded  by  songs  and  dances,  aooompaiued  witlk 
torches  lighted  to  his  honour.  This  rite  still  is  obsemH,  l^  the 
aboriginal  Irish.  On  the  evening  whidi  concludeathe  sistof  Jane, 
the  hills,  and  "  high  places,"  are  instantly  in  a  blaze  of  bondfire 
light  so  soon  as  the  Sun  has  sunk  bqlow  the  horizoji. 

Artificial  Caverns. 
There  are  many  of  these.  Thfey  seem  to  }iave  been  intended  for 
hiding  goods,  not  easily  transportable,  or  women,  children/iahd  per- 
haps men ,  not  fit  to  take  the  field  at  the  moment  of  sudden  invasiois. 
They  are  built,  as  to  side-wall,  with  common  land-stones,  havings  tio 
sort  of  cement ;  flags,  or  long  stones  are  laid  over  these,  as  a  roof; 
the  height  is  sufficient  barely  for  a  man  to  pass  in  a  stoofflng,  or  ntdier 
creeping  posture.  The  length  varies.  The  mouth  of  the  caveni  was 
most  probably  concealed  by  a  rock  or  grassy  sod.  They  consist  fin- 
quently  of  galleries;  some  of  these  arc  at  ri^t  angles  withodwE% 
and  then  again  proceed  parallel  to  the  first ;  that  is,  they  axie  4gaio 
at  right  angles  with  the  second  gallery. 


Old  Castles. 

Those  of  Irish  erection  ^re  but  ft^.  Tlie  castle  of  Bally-reagh  is 
probably  very  ancient.  It  is  situated  on  a  rock  insulated. by  the  sea, 
in  the  country  of  McQuillan,  and  the  tradition  says  that  it  belonged 
to  <Mie  of  that  family.  There  is  neither  record  nor  legend^  concerning 
it.    Nea^.  the  church  of  Ballyaghran^  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bann, 

'  stood  another  castle,  reported  also  to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  chief 
McQuillan.  It  has  lately  been  demolished.  In  the  grout  which 
cemented  the  wall,  I  found  pieces  of  pit-coal,  which  confirms  the 
opinion,  that  raining  is  of  great  antiquity  in  this  country^  There 
were  several  English  castles,  with  bawns  and  flankers,  built  by  the 
London  companies ;  one  at  least  in  every  proportion,  but  none  remain 
now  in  good  repair.     Wherever  there  is  a  trace  of  any,  it  has  been 

,  poted  in  the  map. 

Miscellaneous  Remains  of  Antiquity . 

.  Among  various  other  instruments  in  use  among  the  Irish,  at  a 
very  remote  epoch,  we  find  ^m^  of  free-stone,  which  were  the 
domestic  hand-mills  used  for  grinding  corn. .  T9,,  this  anci^pt 
custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Gospel  by  St,  JW^j^ew^  xxi v.— 4,? . 
"  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  a  mill,"  &c.  As  to  implements 
of  war,  we  dig  up  frequently  hatchets  made  of  the  hard  basalt,  speak's 
of  grey  granite,  both  of  rude  figure  and  workmanship.  Barbed 
heads  for  arrows  of  flint,  sometimes  neatly  executed,  ^re  coyR[imon ; 
these  are  what  the  old  women  call  elf^tones^  to  which  they  attribute 
the  sudden  diseases  of  ca|ji^ ;  they  will  even  put  their  fingers  into 
the  cavities  for  the  passage  of  the  exterior  veins,  and  point  these 
out  a$;  the  wounds  from  the  fairji^s,  which  wounds  they  gravely  set 
about  to  cure,  with  salt  water,  and  some  special  charms,  spells, 

and  incantations. 

i        ... 

Sometimes  golden  and  silver  coins,  fibulas,  and  gorgets^  with  other 
ornaments,  are  also  dug  up ;  but  these  are  rare^ 
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QUESTIONS  PROPOSED.— REPLIES. 

According  to  his  original  scheme,  the  author  had  intended  that 
the  concluding  chapter  should  contain  a  summary  and  recapitulation^ 
of  the  most  important  topics  which  had  been  brought  under  consider- 
ation, in  the  progress  of  the  work.  This  design  was  formed,  with 
the  intention  of  pressing  those  subjects,  in  a  more  particular  and 
lasting  manner,  on  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  connected 
with,  or  interested  for,  the  welfare  of  the  county  of  London-Derry. 
After  this  outline  had  been  already  sketched,  the  following  questions, 
(having  been  submitted  from  a  most  respectable  quarter,)  left  it 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  they  should  be  answered  with  the  utmost 
deference  and  attention. 

The  compass  of  these  queries  is  such,  as  to  lead  through  a  range 
more  extended  than  that  which  had  been  originally  planned ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  in  replying  to  these  enquiries 
with  becoming  consideration,  the  necessity  of  any  further  discussion 
was  entirely  superseded.  Consistently  with  this  perception,  the 
queries,  though  retained  in  their  original  series,  have  been  separated, 
in  order  that  the  answer  to  each  might  be  immediately  subjoined. 

Queries  submitted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sampson,  with  a  request  that  answers 
may  he  given  to  the  same^  as  it  may  suit  Mr.  S's.  convenience. 

Query  i.  "Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  evil  of  a  public  nature^  to 
"  the  injury  of  the  peace,  and  safety  of  the  county  of  London- 
Derry,  has  arisen,  or  may  be  expected  to  arise,  out  of  die 
present  systems,  as  therein  carried  into  practice;  which 
injury  (if  any)  could  and  ought  to  be  remedied,  by  any 
change  of  management,  between  the  London  Companies 
"  in  their  capacity  of  proprietors,  and  the  inhabitants  of  their 
"  estates,  as  occupants  of  the  soil }  And  if  so,  what,  in  this 
"  case,  would  you  advise  V 
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Answer.  It  has  1)een  always  admitted,  as  among  the  highest  of 
all  human  obligations,  that  every  subject  is  bound,  beyond  all 
private  considerations,  (so  far  as  in  him  lies,  and  according  to  his 
relative  and  prescribed  duties,)  to  maintain  the  safety  of  that  state, 
from  whose  protection  he  derives  the  security  of  his  own  existence 
and  possessions.  From  this  established  maxim,  it  results  that  they 
who  are  guaranteed  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  possessions,  in  the 
same  degree  are  indebted  for  great  services.  If  then  there  be  any 
such  obligations,  as  the  proprietor  caimot  personally  discharge,  it 
will  nevertheless  follow  that,  not  being  at  liberty  to  absolve  him- 
self, in  such  a  case,  he  is  bound  to  provide  for  whatever  may  be  the 
deficiency  of  his  own  personal  duty,  by  placing  in  his  vacant  rank 
some  substitute,  who  may,  as  adequately  as  possible,  fulfill  those 
obligations  which,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  state,  he  has  been 
permitted  to  devolve  on  another. 

If  we  refer  this  general  doctrine  to  the  particular  exigencies  of 
that  portion  of  the  empire,  which  is  now  the  object  of  the  enquiry, 
then,  all  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  abstract,  will  become 
enforced  by  the  application. 

One  of  the  prime  defects  tending  to  the  public  insecurity,  in  every 
part  of  Ireland,  is  a  want  of  that  just  and  reasonable  subordination, 
which  we  have  seen  experimentally  exemplified  in  other  countries, 
where  the  social  connection  is  bonded  together,  through  defined,  appo- 
site, and  graduated  ranks.  Considering  this  defect  in  a  political  point 
of  view^  it  will  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  great 
possessors,  to  whom  a  deference  is  always  due,  and  seldom  denied^ 
there  is  a  subtraction  of  those,  who  would  have  had  it  most  within 
their  power  to  assist,  in  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  intervals,  by  lead- 
ing on  all  ranks  to  general  emulation  and  improvement ;  and  in  this 
same  subtraction,  we  also  loose  those  means  of  restraint,  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  authority  of  those  in  high  station,  and 
which  would  be  the  most  wholesome  remedy  for  any  insubordinate 
disposition,  amoRg  the  subaltern  orders  of  society. 
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Of  all  die  duties  which  the  state  has  reason  fo  expect  froid  .the 
chief  proprietors,  that  of  discharging  the  office  of.  the  magiatnu^ 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  important,  in  many  parts  of  Irelandt 
there  are  so  few  resident  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  that  this 
trust  necessarily  devolves  upon  agents,  or  (what  is  still  more  to  be 
regretted )  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  establishment^  are  called  oh  to 
exercise  this  merely  civil  obligation :  that  is  to  say,  the  very  men 
whom  the  tenderness  of  our.  jurisprudence,  and  the  deference  of  our 
ancestors  exempted  even  from  the  considerative  duties  of  judidal 
enquiry,  in  the  capacity  of  jurors ;— the  same  perscms,  through 
modern  dereliction,  are  now  compelled,  most  ungraciously  to  stand 
forward,  in  an  executive  capacity,  the  stem  avengers  of  civil  crimes, 
rather  than  the  mild  encouragers  of  religious  virtue. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  desired  that  these  considerations  ahodd 
receive  a  due  attention,  at  this  place,  because  the  duties  of  a  magis- 
trate, though  essential  to  the  condition  of  a  possessor,  and  of  vital 
import  to  the  community,  have  been  omitted  too  often,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  those  innumerable  privations,  which  Ireland  so  peculiarly 
suffers,  from  the  absence  of  her  proprietors.  And  yet,  most  assuredfy, 
if  the  state  has  held  it  to  be  the  soundest  doctrine,  applied  even  to 
its  first  magistrate,  that  who  ever  abdicates  duties,  at  the  same  time» 
and  by  that  very  act,  has  abdicated  also  his  possessions ;  it  follows^ 
a  fortiori  J  that  no  individual  of  lower  condition,  should  pretend  to 
exempt  himself  from  any  allotted  obligation ;  or  if  he  does^  he  should 
b6  subjected  to  some  pre-defined  and  corresponding  penalty* 

In  every  case,  therefore,  where  any  possessor  becomes  an  d>- 
sentee,  although  the  state  will  not  trench  on  personal  liberty,  k  is 
bound,  beyond  all  courtesy  and  compliance,  to  insist  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  public  obligations.  And  indeed  without  any  idea  d  human 
compulsion,  it  would  follow  from  this  reasoning,  that  until  propria 
tors  themselves  have  satisfied  their  own  consciences,  in  these  primary 
respects,  they  are  not  at  liberty,  as  moral  and  responsible  agents,  to 
enter  into  any  minor  considerations,  with  respect  tp  the 
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of  those  properties,  from  which  it  is  their  intention  to  estrange  their 
own  personal  services. 

In  referring  these  reflections  to  the  great  Incorporations,  which 
are  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  county  of  London-Derry,  it  is  mani- 
fest  that  neither,  as  constitaents  of  a  public  body,  nor  as  functionaries 
in  trust  for  public  uses,  can  they  be  included  in  the  roll  of  those,  who 
are  in  a  capacity  to  render  personal  services,  in  another  territory, 
remote  from  that  district,  which  is  more  immediately  and  intimately 
entrusted  to  their  charge.  Yet,  how  true  soever  this  may  be,  it 
does  not  the  less  follow,  that  all  such  incorporated  possessors  are 
bound  to  the  just  and  reasonable  disdiarge  of  ail  those  public  duties 
which,  by  means  of  adequate  substitutes,  they  can  uaefully  cGscharge. 

In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  a  suffid^nt 
answer  to  the  present  question,  when  I  shall  have  stated  my  opinion, 
that  in  all  future  cases,  where  any  estate  shall  revert  into  the  dis- 
pasal  of  such  proprietors  as  are  above  described,  it  will  be  a  primary 
and  indispensable  duty  on  their  parts,  to  provide  for  tl^  exigency 
wliich  has  been  already  sufficiently  brought  into  view. 

How  this  duty  may  be  discharged  in  detail,  is  an  enquiry  which 
belongs  to  local  considerations.     It  may  be  remarked  in  general 
that  such  estates  should  never  be  re-disposed  of,  until  allotments 
had  been  made,  for  the  support  and  respectability  x>f  a  sufficient 
number  of  tenants,  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  to  be  placed  on 
certain  of  the  most  exigent  parts  of  their  estates ;  for  the  purpose, 
and  cinder  the  engagement,  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  magis« 
tracy.    This  provision  for  the  general  safety  being  once  made,  it 
strikes  me,  that  the  estates  of  the  various  companies  are  not  likely 
to  sustain  any  aiiother  evil  of  a  public  nature,  beyond  that  which  is 
shared  in  common  with  other  properties,  whose  landlords  are  ab« 
saitees :    But  on  the  contrary,  it  is  both  to  be  hoped  and  believed, 
that  such  great  and  liberal  companies  will  not  fail  to  exercise  their 
riglits  as  trusts,  in  the  spirit  of  beneficence  and  liberality. 


Query  s.  "  It  being  understood,  that  the  chief  end  and  intention 
'^  of  the  charter  of  the  London  companies  was  to  introduce 
**  and  uphold  a  Protestant  plantation,  on  their  several  estates 
**  in  the  county  of  London- Derry :  Mr.  Sampson  is  requested 
"  to  state,  from  fact  and  observation,  if  there  be  any  causes, 
"  and  if  there  be,  what  are  those  causes,  which  are,  or  may  be, 
"  injurious  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  important  trust,  in  the 
''  relative  condition  of  landlords  and  tenants,  within  the 
"  county  of  London-Derry ,  and  what  might  be  the  remedy? 

Answer. — I  have  ever  considered  it  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
duties  which  belong  to  a  prudent  and  well-disposed  subject,  to  aim 
by  all  judicious  and  honourable  means,  at  the  consolidating  and  con- 
ciliating, rather  than  at  the  partitioning  and  exasperating,  of  men, 
whatever  may  be  their  conscientious  and  religious  persuasions.  This 
has  been,  through  life,  my  conviction,  in  respect  to  any  country 
whatever,  and  above  all  others,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  most 
especially  in  reference  to  Ireland.  This  being  premised,  I  shall 
answer  the  question  as  fairly  and  fully  as  I  can. 

With  regard  to  the  plantation  of  Protestants  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  I  consider  that  event  as  one  which  has  been  attended  by 
the  happiest  effect,  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  that  province;  and 
as  it  appears  to  me,  the  good  results  of  this  settlement  have  been, 
in  many  respects,  participated  with  the  Catholics  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  which  seem  chiefly  to  affect  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Protestant  colonists,  within  the  county  of  London- 
Derry ;  (not  to  dwell  too  much  on  particulars,)  I  shall  instance  one 
of  no  ordinary  rate,  which  is  rapidly  encreasing  in  this  district. 

The  farms  being  sub-divided  into  parcels,  and  at  the  ^ame  time 
the  rents  being  high ;  the  Protestant  descendant  from  the  original 
settler  is  unwilling  to  continue  on  the  soil.  Whilst  he  is  yet  in 
strength,  and  possesses  the  means,  he  endeavours  to  emigrate.  Not 
so  the  Catholic  descendant  from  a  race  of  cottiers  :  inured  to  scanty 
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fare  and  maoifold  hardships,  in  his  former  occupa^if  of  «i»  herdt  or 
a  servant,  he  oSers  himself  eagerly,  and  is  instantly  adopted,  at 
successor  to  some  subdivisional  scrap  of  that  farm,  ftom  ^hich 
perhaps,  his  master  has  reluctantly  reciredt  He  is  wiiUng,  at  the 
pneeent,  to  promise  any  rent ;  and  if  hereafter  he  (jhall  be  vbh  to  pay» 
he  is  able,  merely  because  he  gives  to  the  ag^nt  the  whole  product 
of  the  land,  together  with  the  thrift  of  the  household,  which  is  there- 
fore half  naked,  and  subsisted  on  potatoes,  to  which  scanty  diet, 
sometimes  (and  that  only  in  favouring  seasons)  an  herring  or  a 
httle  milk  may  be  added.  Such  is  the  actual  and  unexaggerated  state 
of  things  in  large  districts  of  this  county* 

I  faeg  that  it  may  here  be  kept  in  view,  thirt  no  objection  to  a 
Romain  Catholic,  as  such,  ever  occurred  to  my  own  mttid ;  it  is  only 
iQ  so  much  as  they  are  the  too  ready  instruments  f^  the  ruin  of  our  agri^ 
cultursy  and  of  their  own  comforts^  that  any  liberal  man  would  object 
to  them.  And  I  am  persuaded,  that  aa  nwny  of  thmnselves  as  have 
the  means  of  hearing  such  observations  as  these,  have  also  the  intel* 
Ijgence  to  perceive  that  all  here  advanced  ia  tru^^  ^t^  as  to  fact  and 
inference. 

Now,  skice  it  has  been  and  will  ever  be,  of  great  advantage  fio  the 
Irish  Catholics,  to  have  amongst  them,  an  industfious  q0\ony  ofthow 
Protestant  fellow  subjects  and  fellow  Oiristiani ;  I  thtfefiwre  infer 
that,  in  aiding  to  banish  the  Protestant  from  the  soil,  the  Catholiifi;  is 
remotely,  and  unknowingly  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  ceitainly ,  pra^ 
moting  his  own,  with  the  general  misf<ntune. 

But,  although  this  is  one  very  evident  caiise  of  the  idbcline  of  the 
Protestant  colonist  in  c$ni^srison  with  the  rapid  encrease  of  the  Ca- 
tholic inhabitants  of  this  county  (  whoever  would  account  for  this 
dbcline  merely  upon  the  ground  of  the  redundancy  of  Catholic 
population,  or  the  eagerness  for  possesskm  in  the  habits  of  that 
population,  would  pertainly  assign  the  motkre  of  tndtemeni^  ea 
one  hand,  \mt  would  fail  to  recollect  the  cause 'of  pmmstkm^  oo  the 
other. 
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The  mania  for  catching  at  places  to  sustain  their  physical  being, 
among  the  lower  orders,  does  not  jrield  to  that  of  the  highest  ranks 
^or  places  also,  to  enhance  their  political  existence.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  these  pol'tical  boons,  through  some  estates  this  rage  for  sacrificing 
agriculture  to  politics,  has  been  fully  exemplified  by  an  exhibiticm  oi 
sub-partitioning,  so  far  indeed,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  an  occupier  in 
possession  of  four  acres  of  arable  soil.  Nay !  I  know  instances  where 
assignments  have  been  made  of  a  sub- patch  of  this  patch,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  enabling  the  occupier  to  swear  himself  worth  forty 
shillings  per  annum,  by  his  occupancy,  in  order  to  place  him  on  the 
file  of  our  independent  electors.  Hence,  through  this  country  in  parti* 
cular,  there  has  arisen  a  plan  of  parcelling  the  soil  into  three^  fpur»  or 
five  acres,  which  may  better  be  called  vote^patches  thzn  farms.  How- 
ever dear  the  rent,  the  tenant  cannot  hope  for  a  lease,  till,  after  paying 
a  fee  to  the  agent,  he  has  also  qualified  on  oath,  (too  often  against 
his  conscience)  by  swearing  himself  worth  forty  shillings  per  annum, 
derivable  from  this  freehold,  over  and  after  the  payment  of  his  rent. 

In  all  these  transactions,  be  it  understood,  that  my  sole  objection 
to  the  poor  Catholic,  is  this  :  He  is  the  too  ready  temptation  to  the 
commission  of  these  sins  against  our  representative  constitution^  be- 
cause he  is  the  most  compliant  and  suppliant  patch-holder  of  this 
deplorable  political  Landwehr. 

All  these  things,  and  many  others  which  it  is  needless  here  to  re- 
peat, however  strange  to  an  Englishman,  are  practised  in  Ireland 
to  such  excess,  that  the  exercise  of  this  elective  franchise  operates 
as  a  ruin  to  the  estates  and  a  curse  to  the  tenants. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  be  excused  for  urging  these  observations  with 
the  utmost  earnestness.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  alienate  the 
reciprocal  affection  which  should  ever  subsist  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  my  object  and  my  wish,  to 
ensure  the  effect  of  rational  clientage,  by  taking  away  the  cause  of 
unreasonable.<«xaction.  I  wish  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  poli- 
tical proprietors  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  men.    I  wish  them  to 


a^k  thteir  6\ra  hearts  how  they  would  like  to  be  dtelt  withr,  if  thfey 
were  tenants. 

But,  even  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  disease  is  sdrioust 
and  is  fast  proceeding  to  canker  our  tillage  to  the  core.  What  then 
shall  be  the  remedy  ?  I  know  of  none  which  can  afK>rd  the  smallest 
expectation  of  practical  and  probable  success,  except  that,  which  so 
far  from  being  an  innovation,  would  be  an  adjustment  according  with 
the  spirit  of  those  times,  when  the  yearly  income  of  forty  shillings, 
was  settled  as  the  rate  of  qualification.  At  that  time,  the  value  of 
money  may  be  fairly  estimated,  as  having  been  at  least  ten  times  as 
great  as  it  is  now.  Let  the  qualificatioit  therefore  be  brought  back  to 
its  original  estimate.  If  it  might  appear  to  some,  that  ten  pounds 
per  annum  would  be  a  more  advisable  qualification^  although  virtu- 
ally not  the  half  of  the  briginal  rate;  yet  even'  this  would  be  an 
improvement  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 

Query  3.  "  The  supposition  being  made,  that  every  proprietor 
'^  of  an  estate  is  bound  to  have  in  his  view  the  comfort  and 
'^  prosperity  of  his  industrious  tenants  (the  occupiers  of  the 
'^  soil  especially  taken  into  consideration),  Mr.  Sampson  will 
''  please  to  state  without  any  reserve,  and  in  as  particular  a 
^'  manner  as  may  suit  his  convenience,  whether  the  renewal 
''  of  any  lease  of  an  extensive  property,  to  an  individual,  with 
'^  permission  to  under-let  the  lands  of  the  same,  would  not 
^'  be  the  means  of  entailing  on  the  tenants  in  occupation  cer- 
^'  tain  hardships,  to  which  they  would  not  be  so  liable,  if 
*'  holding  immediately  from  the  landlord ;  and  which,  under 
*'  the  usual  circumstances  of  under-tenants,  they  can  hardly 
"  avoid. 

Answer. — In  answer  to  this  question,  let  it  be  considered,  in  the 
first  place,  that  every  tenant  in  chief,  who  hopes  for  any  renewal 
with  a  great  proprietor,  must  expect  to  pay  a  considerable  fine  in 
advance;  or  else  he  must  encrease  the  rent;  or  perhaps  he  may  be 


called  on  fd  combine  both  these  methodic  of  compensation.  In  any 
of  these  cases,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  expect,  in  his  tnm,  to  be 
re-ertibursed  by  an  encreased  rent,  to  be  derived  from  the  oocupknt 
of  the  toil.  Now,  as  it  belongs  to  human  nature,  that  men,  if  erring, 
at  ill,  wish  alwuys  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  so  it  may  be  fairly 
expected  that  the  compensatory  rent,  to  be  sought  for,  by  the  tenant 
in  chief,  will  be  rated  to  the  full  amount  which  can  be  demanded, 
with  any  prospect  of  payment.  Whatever  this  demand  may  be, 
the  occupying  tenants  (generally  considered)  will  not  have  it  in 
their  fchoice,  whether  or  not  they  will  accept  of  the  terms.  The 
certain  consequence  of  refusal  must  be  followed,  either  by  a  volun- 
tary or  by  a  coiA  pulsatory  ^evacuation  of  the  tenement.  In  such  an 
alternative  many  causes  press  the  occupant  to  remain.  The  spot 
with  which  he  has  long  identified  himself,  has  been  also  perhaps  the 
abode  of  his  fathers — it  is  the  scene  of  his  early  af{ection»«-4fae  scope 
of  his  habitual  projects — he  cannot  bear  that  a  stranger  should  enter 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  industrious  improvement — '^  Barbaras  has 
segetes  ?"  is  a  question  coming  home  painfully  to  the  heart  of  every 
cultivator,  however  forced  to  yield  to  a  successor.  These  are  po- 
sitive, real,  and  operative  causes,  of  which  he  who  takes  no  acoount, 
is  negligent  of  the  natural  movements  of  the  human  heart. 

In  the  present  eagerness,  with  which  the  poorest  countryman  will 
grasp  at  any  patch  of  ground,  and  promise  any  rent  however  exces- 
sive, the  tenant  in  occupation  foresees  that,  if  he  hesitates,  his  fate 
is  instant.  Twenty  others  more  destitute  than  himself  only  WMt  for 
the  occasion,  to  interlope  and  out-bid  one  another.  Too'  often  it  is 
of  little  account  whether  they  have  ca][Htal  to  improve  the  farm  or 
ensure  the  rent ;  whether  they  have  to  banvzv,  in  order  to  pay  the 
lease-money  to  the  agent,  (that  payment  is  indeed  an  essential  pre- 
liminary.) But  have  they  even  the  furniture  of  a  cottage  or  the 
stock  and  implements  for  a  farm  ?  These  enquiries  would  be  almost 
so  many  impertinendes^  because  every  poor  fellow  wbo  is  poaxn 
sessed  of  two  hands  and  two  feet  will,  with  diese  his  natural  tooh^ 
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^underwkc  ^Idly  to  atchieve  any  project,  or  push  through  any 
obstruction. 

Such,  in  truth,  is  the  super-population,  (not  diffused  over  the  im- 
proveable  wastes,  but  crowded  into  the  cultivated  patches,)  of  this 
country,  that  we  have,  on  this  subject,  a  most  significant  phraseo- 
logy ;  for  when  a  poor  fellow  is  so  happy  as  to  get  a  patch  under 
his  Landlord,  he  is  then  said  to  have  got  a  "  Being ;"  that  is,  he  has 
a  spot  wherein  to  exist;  and  to  this  Being  will  he  cling,  as  a  drown- 
ing mariner  to  a  preserving  cliff,  until  the  moment  when,  for  non- 
payment of  the  rent,  he  is  either  ejected  by  the  bailiff,  or  to  avoid  this 
formality,  he  runs  off  by  night  in  arrear ;  which  catastrophe,  being 
far  from  rare,  is,  in  our  provincial  phrase,  said  to  be  *'  taking  a 
moonlight  jutting/' 

What  I  have  stated  is  neither  unreal  nor  exaggerated.  But  it  is 
not  merely  the  ^oor  tenant,  who  is  under  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  terms  exacted.  The  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  must  pay  any 
rent  which  may  be  demanded.  Many  of  the  foregoing  motives 
compel  them  also ;  and  they  too  have  no  other  asylum,  if  ejected 
from  their  habitations,  but  to  take  up  a  dramsshop  or  emigrate  to 
North  America. 

Now,  as  the  supposition  has  been  stated,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  occupying   tenants,  is  the  primary  object  of  the  landlord,  I 
should  be  destitute  of  all  perspicuity,  if  I  did  not  see,  and  I  should 
be  devoid  of  all  candour,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that,  according 
to  the  purport  of  the  question  proposed,  there  should  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  deciding  that  the  tenantry  in  occupation,  under  an  underlet- 
ing  tenant  in  chief,  are  subject  to  difficulties  which  they  would  not, 
most  probably,  have  to  sustain  from  the  great  owners  of  the  soil^ 
espedally  if  actuated  by  motives  (  such  as  have  been  ascribed  in  the 
supposal),  and  that  these  difficulties  and  hardships  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be,  with  difficulty,  by  any  means,  avoidable.     And  J 
shall  beg  leave  to  add,  that  these  hardships  would  be  still  fur^ 
dier  enhanced,  if  the  tenant  in    chief  should   think  proper  to 
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landlords. 


Query  4.  "  What  tenures  and  covenants  would  Mr.  Sampson 
**  recommend  for  the  mutual  advantages  of  the  landlords  and 
^*  tenants,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  soil  and  the  condition 
'«  of  the  people  ?" 

Answer. — I  consider  a  lease  of  31  years  with  three  lives,  or  ev«i 
with  one  life,  to  be  a  liberal  tenure.  When  the  tenement  is  already 
improved  and  acx:omodated  with  dwelling,  offices,  &c.  &c.  even  a 
shorter  term  might  be  encouraging.  But  in  all  new  undertakings, 
especially  where  much  expence  and  difficult  improvement  is  to  be 
encountered,  I  should  advise  to  extend  the  term,  as  shall  be  pre<- 
sently  explained. 

If  the  tenants  in  occupation  are  called  on  to  lay  out  the  first  great 
expences,  such  a  drain  from  their  means  would,  in  most  cases,  load- 
them  with  debt,  or,  at  all  events,  it  would  cripple  their  exertions.  In 
such  cases,  without  a  good  lease,  how  can  the  under-tenants  be 
hearty  in  the  undertaking  of  any  great  improvements  (even  suppoang 
their  means  sufficient)  well  knowing  from  observation,  if  not  from 
experience,  that  the  agent,  who  was  the  watchful  spectator  of  their 
improvements,  according  to  the  duty  expected  from  him  by  his 
employer,  would  think  himself  bound,  to  rate  their  rents  fully  in  pro- 
portion to  their  improved  value,  at  the  end  of  their  lease. 

In  fact,  such  improvement  is  only  of  late  become  an  object 
with  the  farmers.  To  reclaim  wastes,  is  either  the  effect  of  a  sur- 
charged population,  or  else  it  is  the  speculation  of  skilful  capitalists ; 
in  either  case,  the  period  of  an  expiring  tenure  is  not  that  of  exer- 
tion. The  case  would  be  quite  otherwise  if  the  occupier  held  under 
landlords,  who  were  bent  upon  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  the 
people,  and  who  would  encourage  laborious  industry,  by  demanding. 
only  fair  returns,  and  that  too,  without  any  narrow  views  of  feudjik 
vexations,  and  would  lead  forward  the  zeal  for  reclaimingi  wasie 
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lands,  by  allowing  such  leases  as  would  secure  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  improvement  which  had  been  made. 

According  to  the  present  system  there  is  not  confidence  placed  by  the 
tenant  in  the  preference  called  good-will  or,  more  improperly,  tenant^ 
right.  He  sees,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  many  instances,  whatever 
improvement  laborious  youth  may  accomplish,  will  realize  nothing 
certain  for  a  family  in  old  age.  The  farm  will  be  advertised,  per- 
haps, and  the  stoutest  beggar  will  get  it  over  his  head.  If  our  lands 
were  in  that  highly  improved  condition,  and  if  their  value,  as  to 
product,  were  as  well  ascertained,  as  the  farms  in  England  have 
been,  and  (what  is  much  to  be  considered)  if  the  expenses  were  dis- 
bursed by  the  landlord^  then  there  might  be  no  necessity  for  long 
leases;  especially  when  there  would  be,  as  in  England,  a  well 
grounded  reliance  on  the  liberal  consideration  of  the  landlord.  But, 
in  a  country,  yet  in  its  infancy,  where  great  toil  and  expence  is 
necessary  to  reclaiming  and  improving,  it  cannot  be  expected,  that 
rapid  and  permanent  advances  will  take  place  on  a  great  scale,  with- 
out some  generous  and  steady  encouragement. 

Where  great  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  the  laborious  tenant, 
and  where  a  long  lease  has  expired ;  perhaps  it  is  not  the  best  way 
to  load  him,  all  at  once,  with  a  triple  or  quadruple  rent.  The  last  years 
of  a  lease  area  period  of  relaxed  industry;  the  farmer  fears  to  shew 
the  value  of  his  land,  lest  it  might  induce  others  to  outbid.  In  such 
circumstances,  would  it  not  be  better,  to  let  the  farm,  on  conditions^ 
with  clauses  of  renewal?  Thus,  if  the  tenant  shall  have  improved  so 
many  acres,  or  if  he  shall  have  managed  his  farms  in  such  a  pre- 
scribed manner,  at  the  end  of  7  years,  he  shall  have  a  renewal  at  a 
certain  rent,  otherwise  not;  and  so  on,  through  every  successive 
term,  for  14,  si,  55,  or  49.  But,  if  the  landlord  charges  an  over- 
rent on  a  weak  tenant,  without  some  such  encouragement,  he  is 
answerable  for  the  destruction  of  the  tenant  to  God,  and  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  decline  of  his  property  to  those  of  whom  he  is  trustee, 
and  even  to  the  community  itself. 


The  covenant  and  all  the  clauses  bdng  expressed  in  die  lease,  t 
penal  bond  and  sureties  should  be  given  by  the  tenant  conditioning 
for  the  performance,  otherwise  to  void  the  lease  at  the  stipulated 
period.  It  might  also  be  for  the  consideration  of  proprietora,  whedier 
they  would  demand  fines  for  renewals  to  the  tenants  on  the  oU 
and  improved  sites ;  by  so  doing,,  they  would  been  abied  to  advance 
for  the  improvement  of  new  colonies  without  interfering  with  their 
present  funds. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  ecclesiastical  lands  m  our  county  are, 
in  regard  to  tenantry,  greatly  superior  to  any  other  in  their  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods.  Yet  church  lands,  in  point  of  tenure,  are  not 
supposed  well  circumstanced  for  improvement.  After  weighing  this 
( which  may  be  perceived  both  in  the  lands  l>elong^ing  to  the  pri- 
macy, and  to  the  see  of  Derry  ),  I  can  attiibute  it  in  no  small  dtgre^, 
to  the  clauses  of  toties  quoties  renewab,  whidi  ascertain,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  actual  occupant  a  permanent  and  secure  interest 
in  his  native  soil ;  this  cause  is  positive ;  there  is  another,  far  more 
operative,  on  the  negative  side :  church  lands  are  exempt  from  that 
scorn,  mockery,  disgrace,  and  pestilence,  political  and  agricultural, 
of  forty-shilling  freeholders  parcelled  through  a  yub^visional  dis- 
trict of  vote-patches. 

Qficry  5.  '*  On  the  subject  of  any  defidency  in  timber  and 
''  plantations^  within  the  estate  of  any  of  the  companies,  what 
''  would  Mr.  Sampson  recommend  to  supply  such  want,  in 
*'  the  manner  most  advantageous  to  the  owners  of  the  soil, 

'    ''  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  i" 

Answer.^The  scarcity  of  timber  in  Ireland  has  for'many  years 
been  matter  of  complaint,  and  has  operated  against  many  kinds  of 
improvement.  Future  prospects  seem  to  warn  us  of  the  duty  of 
planting  forest  and  other  useful  trees.  No  persons  can  do  this  so 
effectually  as  great  and  wealthy  landlords*  1  therefiore  strongty 
recommend  to  all  proprietors  of  high  and  rocky  districts  that  they 
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reserve  in  thdr  own  hands  considerable  tracts  of  this  character,  for 
the  purpose  of  inclosing  and  planting.  Laying  aside  all  consideration 
of  public  benefit,  (yet  I  am  happy  to  learn  from  its  many  respectable 
and  intelligent  proprietors,  that  public  benefit  is  with  them  a 
favourite  consideration  )  but  if  this  were  not  the  case,  even  in  the  way 
of  private  advantage,  I  know  not  of  any  other  species  of  cultivation 
which  would  3neld  better  returns  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years.  If 
die  enclosure  to  be  planted  should  now  be  only  a  rocky  waste,  not 
likely  hereafter  to  be  m'anageable  under  the  plough  or  the  scythe ; 
in  such  a  case,  the  proceeding  in  this  species  of  improvement,  seems 
still  more  cogently  to  be  advisable ;  for  this  purpose  I  would  recom- 
mend the  formation  of  nurseries  for  the  sake  of  economy,  for  the 
naturalising  of  young  trees,  and  also  for  the  supply  of  the  tenantry; 
all  of  whom  should  be  enjoined  to  plant.  ^ 

We  have  already  found  from  the  report  of  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Scott  of  Willsborough,  that  forest  trees,  of  every  variety,  may 
be  successfully  planted  on  the  deepest  quick  bogs ;  and  we  find  in 
ike  processes  of  nature  an  exemplification  of  the  same  facts. 

.Bog^is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  toil,  because  it  contains  scarcely 
iny  mixture  of  i^arths,  that  \i  to  s(ay^  of  decomposed  metals  or  rocks. 
It  might,  with  more  propriety,  be  termed  a  dung-heap,  being  a  mere 
congeries  of  vegetable  matters,  partly  decayed  and  convertible,  by 
imnentation  and  division,  into  food  of  future  plants^  either  by  being 
introduced  itself  into  soils,  or  by  having  its  surface  covered  with  them. 
In  examining  the  section  of  a  defep  low-laying  or  flow  bog,  it  will 
appear  that  the  lowest  strata,  in  contact  with  the  under-soil,  consists 
of  the  minute  vegetables  usually  found  in  woods,  and  their  stratum 
is  a  little  above  the  roots  of  the  lowest  growth  of  timber.  Most 
probably,  these  had  fallen  from  the  trees  or  have  been  the  growth  of 
the  soil,  before  the  fall  of  these  trees  and  before  the  accumulation  of 
water.  When  the  water  was  detained  by  the  fallen  trees  or  by  any 
other  cause,  then  of  course,  aquatic  vegetables  supplanted  those  of 
the  forest ;  and  these  seem  to  be,  to  this  day,  highly  bitumenated, 
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and  to  form  the  blackest,  hardest,  and  most  heating  fires.  Forest  trees 
have  often  taken  root,  probably,  from  the  fall  of  seeds  in  this  second 
stratum,  and  these  again  have  fallen;  and  a  new  process  of  arrested 
water,  bitumenating  the  new  surface,  has  recommenced.  Instances 
of  a  third  growth  of  timber  may  be  found,  the  roots  of  the  upper 
growth  having  penetrated  among  the  branches  of  the  prostrate 
trees  of  the  former  generation.  This  may  take  place  So  often  thati 
on  some  sections,  where  three  successive  growths  of  timber  have  been 
formed,  we  may  measure  stratified  vegetable  matters,  to  the  depth 
of  17  feet  perpendicular. 

In  planting,  as  in  all  other  improvements,  the  steps  preliminary 
and  essential,  are  draining  and  fencing.  It  is  in  vain  to  plant  where 
the  fibrous  root  must  be  rotted  by  stagnant  water.  It  is  equally  in 
vain  to  plant,  where  the  rambling  cattle  of  a  mountain  lerritory  can 
break  in  and  desolate. 

And  here  I  shall  beg  leave  to  advise,  that  drains,  walls,  and 
other  fences,  should  be  planned  under  the  direction  of  a  person  com- 
petent :  in  such  case,  more  than  two  useful  operations  may  be  car-* 
ried  on  at  once.  The  same  rocks  and  stones  which  encumber  the 
soil,  may  be  buried  in  well  designed  drains,  afterwards  to  be  covered 
and  to  become  productive,  and  so  a  perpetual  vent  for  the  waters  will 
be  ensured ;  or  else,  they  may  be  made  into  fences  of  permanent 
strength ;  and  thus  nuisances  apparently  hostile,  by  skill,  are  con- 
verted into  auxiliary  benefactors.  I  have  long  been  experimentallj 
acquainted  with  all  which  I  here  beg  leave  to  suggest. 

But,  though  these  improvements  should  be  designed  by  a  person 
of  superior  knowledge,  they  can  be  executed  by  the  commonest 
manual  labourer.  I  should  therefore  advise  that  all  such  works  be 
rented  as  piece-work,  to  be  done  by  the  guage  and  estimate ;  jf  done 
by  daily  labour,  the  overseer  must  be  constant  in  attendance  (which, 
in  things  on  a  great  scale,  would  be  inconvenient).  The  labourer 
himself  would  work  and  gain  less  by  daily  labour,  and  the  proF 
prietOT  would  undoubtedly  be  liable  to  impositions. 
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The  trees  vrhich  I  recommend  to  be  planted,  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  reared  in  nurseries  congenial  to  their  future  habitations,  and 
should  consist  of  all  the  hardy  sorts,  and  be  adapted  to  the  various 
fjoils.  The  exposures  to  the  north-west  should  be  left  for  young 
cattle  or  sheep. 

Qjuery  6.  "  Mr.  Sampson  will  please  to  mention,  whether  any 
considerable  portion,  exclusive  of  bogs  and  turbaries,  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  any  of  the  companies,  remain  at  present 
^'  in  a  state  of  waste  and  barrenness ;  and  he  will,  at  the  same 
^*  time,  please*  to  suggest  any  ideas  which  may  occur  to  him, 
^*  as  likely  to  improve  the  said  waste  and  barren  lands." 

Answer. — In  calculating  on  the  extent  which  is  laid  bare,  at  low 
ivater,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lough  Foyle,  we  shall  find  that  there 
Is  an  area  of  reclaimable  waste,  containing  in  the  entire,  not  less  than 
it,ooo  acres,  of  which  5,760  are  opposite  to  the  manor  of  Walworth. 
This  tract  has  been  defined  on  the  map,  and  is  particularly  described 
at  the  103d  page  of  this  work. 

I  have  not  had  experience  sufficient  for  enabling  me  to  form 
any  rational  calculation  of  the  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred,  for 
the  purpose  of  embanking  this.  If  the  enquiry  were  addressed  to 
some  engineer  accustomed  to  such  undertakings,  shewing  the  vast 
area  of  excellent  soils  which  are  discoverable  at  low  water,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Fahan  river  to  the  point  of  Magilligan,  some  satisfac* 
tory  estimate  might  be  made  out.  And  I  think  that  the  reclaiming 
of  such  an  extent  of  fine  soil,  might  be  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  the  proprietors. 

The  parties  most  particularly  concerned  in  forwarding  such  an 
undertaking  are  either  the  Iri^h  Society,  or  else  the  proprietors  of 
the  manor  of  Limavady,  Walworth,  the  church  lands  of  F^han-vale, 
part  of  the  manor  of  the  Grocers,  and  the  freehold  of  Doney brewer. 
Nature  seems  to  be  in  process,  however  tardy,  to  make  this  a  second 
Miroe.    In  the  memory  of  man  the  mud  is  r^ised^  and  consequ^tly 
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the  depth  of  water  proportionably  lessened,  the  growth  of  wrack  or 
fucus  has  commenced  in  some  places.  The  bank  is  carpetted  with 
the  spreading  sward  of  agrostis  maritima,  (or  little  sea  bent  grass.) 
This  plant,  though  diminutive,  affords  sweet  pasture;  it  also  possesses 
a  notable  property  of  bearing  to  be  transplanted,  and  of  extending 
itself  within  the  tide.  I  take  it  to  be  one  of  the  useful  agents  designed 
and  employed  in  the  progress  of  nature,  to  advance  and  retain  her 
vegetable  empire,  and  have  seen  the  experiment  succeed  on  the 
coast  of  Myroe;  the  transplanting  was  made  to  save  the  interior 
bank  from  mouldering,  by  raising  a  second. 

Query  7.  "  The  bogs  and  turbaries  of  Ireland,  and  particularly 
'^  those  of  the  county  of  London-Derry^  heing  a  subject  of 
''  great  national  consequence,  and  of  particular  interest  to  aU 
''  the  London  companies,  Mr.  Sampson  will  therefore  please 
''  to  throw  out  such  observations  as  he  may  be  able  te>  recol- 
"  lect  on  this  subject.'' 

Answer. — There  is  an  extent  of  peat-moss  between  Maghera  and 
Castle^Dawson,  much  greater  than  is  necessary,  at  present,  for  foel. 
This  flat  is  very  reciaimable  for  meadow  and  other  sorts  of  cultive,  by 
the  usual  process  of  draining,  paring,  burning,  and  covering  with  com* 
post.    In  every  part,  drains  are  practicable,  and  earthy  soils  at  hand. 

'The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  flats  along  die  Barni,  and 
elsewhere :  all  of  these  are  to  be  found  exactly  defined  on  the  map. 
Even  where  lime  cannot  be  had,  ashes  can  be  supplied  by  the 
burning  of  their  own  surfaces ;  or  if  too  light  for  produdng  ashea, 
they  may  be  half  charred,  or  scammed.  Few  peat-mosses  are  ac>deep^ 
as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  clay,  which  is  the  general  subsqil  ^  all 
low  flats,  and.se^s  to  have  been  there  decomposed  from  the«ici€At 
strata,  before  th^  peat-moss  ( growing  out  of  the  decay  of  eoame  and 
aquatic  plants)  was  accumulated.  Even  among  rocky  surfaces,  either 
of  schist  or  basalt,  where  the  moss  is  deepest,  the  clay«y  depoota 
have  been  first  detained,  on  the  declivities  of  mountains. 
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But  in  high  situations^  independent  of  cliitiature,  the  soil,  under 
the  moss,  has  become  poor,  by  the  never-ceasing  loss  of  clay  with 
lime  and  other  soluble  materials,  which  are  carried  downward  by 
the  action  of  water.  When,  in  high  climatures,  we  find  rich  dells  and 
verdant  holms,  as  if  by  by  enchantment,  along  the  mountain  streamr 
lets;  we t^an  easily  trace  the  cause  of  their  fertility,  by  adverting  to 
the istiU  higher  regions,  of  whose  upland. ^poil  they  have  been  made 
the  depositary. 

As  to  those  peat  mosses,  which  succeed  each  other,  with  only  the 
interval  of  bad  and  rocky  heights,  through  the  interior  of  this  district; 
in  such  situations,  where  they  are  hot  of  use  to  the  bleach-greai  or 
to  the  inhabitants,  for  fuel,  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  deep  levels 
of  mo^s  would  become  a  more  valuable  arable,  than  most  other  soils 
in  that  district,  and  that  the  rocky  knolls  might  be  advantageously 
covered  with  hardy  trees. 

On  examining  attentively  the  vertical  section,  of  a  new  cut  bog,  I 
could  almost  count  the  number  of  annual  deposits  from  the  coarse 
vegetables.  These  are  preserved,  on  account  of  their  strong  texture, 
their  tanning  matter,  and  by  not  having  been  the  food  of  animals. 
One  could  also  enumerate  the  various  vegetables,  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  each  bog.  These  things  are  jnuqh  more  observe-- 
ble  in  the  hard  mosses  of  mountains,  than  in  the  low  marshy  bogs  ; 
the  latter  having  surfaces  rendered  unequal  by  tufts  or  tummocks, 
and  by  having  been  poached  often  by  the  feet  of  cattle. 

When  you  mean  to  reclaim  a  large  tract  of  waste,  it  should  first 
be  squared,  or  otherwise  laid  out,  into  a  convenient .  form  for  sub* 
dividing  into  tenements.  I  would  advise  the  proprietor  to  charge 
himself  with  the  cost  and  management  of  the  great  drains  and  fences^ 
at  least  of  those  composing  the  outline.  Having  then,  according  to 
directions,  examined  the  soils,  they  should  be  characterised  into 
three  distinctions : 

1st.  Quality— clayey  bottoms,  abounding  in  bog,  with  limestone, 
or  marl  at  hand. 
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dd.  Bogs  in  low  situations,  with  sufficient  fall  for  draining,  with 
clay  bottoms,  not  remote  from  limestone  or  marl. 

3d.  Thin  soils,  interrupted  with  rocks,  or  else  cold  spouty  declivi- 
ties ;  to  these  may  be  added  rugged  moors  in  remote  situations,  as 
to  roads,  limestone,  or  marl. 

The  first  quality  would  make  excellent  arable :  the  second  would 
become  good  meadow ;  and  the  third  might  be  productive  either  in 
planting  or  burning,  for  rape  and  grasses,  and  in  time  for  cultivaticm 
of  oats,  &c. 

On  this  last  topic,  (the  culture  of  rape,)  I  shall  mention  that, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  other  neighbouring  districts,  the 
highest  heaths  are  annually  burned  for  the  sowing  of  rape,  the  plant 
of  which  is  an  excellent  spring-food  for  the  sheep,  lambs,  &c.  and 
when  afterwards  allowed  to  run  up  for  seed,  is  productive  for  crush- 
mills  to  make  into  oil.  A  market  or  mill  should  be  afforded  and  a 
premium  given,  and  an  example  set,  for  the  encouragement  of  this 
culture  in  the  wildest  wastes. 

Not  only  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  but  also  with  reference 
to  the  future  welfare  of  manufactures,  the  utmost  oeconomy  in  the 
conservation  of  bogs  should  be  practised ;  and  therefore  no  allot- 
ment of  bog  should  be  made  over  to  tenants,  without  a  clause,  if  not 
for  improvement,  at  least  for  preservation. 

One  of  the  causes  which  hitherto  has  kept  back  even  the  minute 
progress  of  the  poor  man,  in  reclaiming  of  bog,  is  the  gr^arious 
disposition  of  the  first  settlers,  and  subsequently,  of  thdr  descen- 
dants. The  few  favourite  acres,  which  first  induced  the  colony,  are 
continually  in  crofting  ground,  that  is,  are  never  laid  out  either  in 
grasses  or  lea ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  coarse  grazing  can  be 
had  on  the  heaths,  and  the  families,  crowded  together,  can  neither 
spare  the  potatoes,  the  grain,  the  flax,  nor  the  fodder.  They  are 
ignorant  of  their  own  wealth,  which  lays  in  those  neglected  wastes, 
for,  as  it  has  been  already  said,  bog  is  really  an  inert  dunghill,  lav- 
ishly furnished  to  him,  who  has  the  skill  with  the  means  to  subdue  it 
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For  the  extent  of  other  turbaries,  in  the  lower  districts,  I  refer  to  the 
map,  in  which  they  are  charted.  Much  of  these,  which  are  provin- 
fcially  called  rotten  bog,  is  too  incohesive  to  stand  the  cutting  with 
a  spade,  it  is  therefore  reduced  into  mud,  and  baked  with  hands  into 
turf.  This,  however,  is  so  tedious  and  troublesome  a  process,  and 
there  is  so  scanty  a  supply,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country 
prefer  to  cut  their  fuel  in  the  mountains  even  at  four  or  five  miles 
distance.  However,  this  rotten  bog  affords  a  large  proportion  of 
ashes  for  manure,  and  even  in  an  undecomposed  state,  it  is  a  valuable 
ingredient  in  the  dung-heap  although  it  is  not,  as  yet,  very  skilfully 
managed.  These  low  bogs  are  often  poached  or  cut  into  holes  in 
searching  after  the  logs  of  oak  or  fir,  which  has  been  buried  under 
them.  The  water  lays  in  these  holes  without  any  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant,  to  drain  them;  the  detained  water  spoils  the  banks 
and  the  spread-fields  all  around,  and  disfigures  the, surface.  This, 
with  various  other  wastes  and  neglects,  is  the  more  to  be  reproved, 
on  account  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  this  article  in  the  lowlands, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  supply  from  the  mountains. 

The  turf  of  the  high  lands  is  of  an  excellent  quality  for  fuel  or  for 
manures.  You  may  often  find  the  inhabitant  of  the  low  country 
delving  here  for  his  winters  fire  many  miles  from  his  habitation. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  year  is  consumed  in  preparing  and  drawing 
this  to  his  home.  *  As  nature  as  been  lavish  of  this  boon  there  is 
proportionabl)'  the  greater  waste  in  its  management. 

To  remedy  this,  there  should  be  a  bog-steward,  who  should 
rigourously  enjoin  certain  regulations;  every  season  he  should 
attend  to  lay  off  to  the  tenant  a  due  proportion  of  bank.  The  bank 
should  be  laid  out  in  squares,  and  well  drained ;  the  faces  should 
be  cut  in  right  lines ;  the  parings  of  the  top,  with  the  leavings  of  the 
bott(»n,  should  be  spread  regularly  behind,  as  the  advance  is  made 
forward,  in  cutting  the  perpendicular  of  the  bank. 

These  broken  parts  of  the  turf  should  be  partly  reduced  to  ashes  or 
to  half-charred  coal,  and  then  incorporated  with  the  rest  and  with  the 


soil  beneath  ;  so  that  the  reclaiming,  by  means  of  planting  potatoes 
or  growing  grass-seed,  might  proceed  beneath,  as  the  turf  was  cut 
above.  When  a  platform  of  bog  is  thus  drained  and  squared,  the 
upper  surface  may  easily  become  useful.  If  burned,  then  covered 
with  any  earth  and  lightly  ploughed  again,  or  even  scuffled  or 
raked,  it  will  carry  excellent  rape,  and  after  that  grass.  Thus  the 
surface,  the  section,  and  the  subsoil,  might  conduce  together  to  the 
comfort  of  man,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are  mismanaged, 
nearly  unproductive  even  for  the  most  worthless  application. 

* 

Qfiery  8.  "  What  size  of  farms  would  Mr.  Sampson  recommend 
'^  as  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ?  And  what 
''  hope  would  there  be  of  inducing  any  future  settlers  to 
'^  colonise  waste  grounds  on  an  improved  and  enlarged  system 
"  of  cultivation  ?" 

Answer.-^To  adjust  the  size  of  farms  involves  various  omsidera- 
tions.  In  general,  there  can  be  no  better  rule  than  that  of  extmding 
the  holdings  according  the  state  of  the  country,  considered  together 
with  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  the  candidate ;  and,  therefore, 
much  must  depend  on  the  judgmeht  of  a  local,  a  judicious^  and  a 
confidential  agent.  If  you  wish  for  manufacturers,  particularly 
weavers,  I  have  many  reasons  for  thinking  they  never  should  possess 
more  land  than  themselves  and  families  could  well  occupy,  at  leisure 
times,  rather  as  a  garden  than  as  a  farm,  in  the  culture  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  clover,  or  other  green  crops.  This  not  to  exceed  a  garden 
of  one  acre.    But  if  you  wish  for  farmers,  then  the  farm  should 
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extend  from  so  to  soo  acres  according  to  the  capital,  skilly  and 
enterprize,  of  the  undertaker. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  recommend  any  project  which  might 
be  an  harsh  encroachment  upon  the  poor  man  already  settled  on  a  few 
acres.  We  must  not,  like  Procustes,  strain  our  people  to  a  disi»o» 
portioned  bed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  endeavour  to  measure 
the  bed  according  to  the  growth  of  our  people.    Nevertheless!  tbey 
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who  have  had  the  means  of  being  well  advised,  and  of  Garr3rtng  good 
advice  into  execution,  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  attempt  at 
introducing  a  wiser,  and  therefore  eventually,  a  better  allotment  of 
territory  than  they  may  have  found  ( as  in  the  present  instance, )  ori- 
ginating in  casualty,  and  perpetuated  through  imbedlity. 

Wherever  there  exists  a  population  already  settled  with  any  pro- 
spect of  comfort,  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  that  they  should  be  dis- 
turbed ;  but  wherever  a  district  is  to  be  allocated  anew,  while  it  is 
yet  in  the  power  of  the  landlords,  without  vic^iice  to  the  comforts 
or  to  the  prejudices  of  any  settlers;  in  every  such  case,  according  to 
my  conviction,  the  territory  should  be  laid  out^  m  such  allotments 
as  would  suit  a  cultivator,  whose  skill  and  capital  might  enable  him 
to  lead  forward  the  tillage  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  question  whether  this  country,  considered  with  regard 
to  its  staple  manufacture,  is  not  in  a  better  state,  when  divided  into 
small  farms  for  the  accommodation  of  weavers,  than  if  it  were 
eccapied  by  real  agriculturists.  It  may  be  affirmed,  in  the  abstract, 
that  whatever  will  promote  agriculture,  will  tend  to  cheapen  thi 
rates  of  provisic^is ;  and  whatever  will  afibrd  an  undisturbed  atten- 
tion to  any  art  or  trade,  must  bring  to  the  artfet  or  tradesmen 
die  mcreased  medns  of  supplying  his  wants.  If  the  weavers  were 
settled,  in  healthy  villages,  widi  just  as  much  land  as  would  give 
^m  exercise  and  recreaticm  in  the  employment  of  the  spade 
alone,  without  the  anxieties  and  distresses  inddent  to  the  wretched 
people,  called  little  farmers,  I  really  think  their  condition  would  be 
improved,  both  as  to  their  own  pwsonal  health  and  the  product  of 
labour. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  is  the  poor  tradesman,  without  land,  to  supply 
milk  to  his  children  ^  I  answer,  the  fact  is,  that  the  children  of  every 
tradesman  patch-holder,  under  the  present  system,  are  without  milk 
many  mcmths,  and  have  not  a  plentiful  supply  any  single  month  in 
the  year.  His  cow  is  starved  in  summer,  whether  on  his  own  scrap  of 
bare  lea^  or  on  that  of  the  next  farmer ;  in  winter,  the  same  cow, 
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The  covenant  and  all  the  clauses  being  expressed  in  die  lease,  t 
penal  bond  and  sureties  should  be  given  by  the  tenant  conditioning 
for  the  performance,  otherwise  to  void  the  lease  at  the  stipulated 
period.  It  might  also  be  for  the  consideration  of  proprietors,  whether 
they  would  demand  fines  for  renewals  to  the  tenants  on  the  oH 
and  improved  sites ;  by  so  doing,,  they  would  been  abied  to  advance 
for  the  improvement  of  new  colonies  without  interfering  ^ith  their 
present  funds. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  ecclesiastical  lands  in  our  county  are, 
in  regard  to  tenantry,  greatly  superior  to  any  other  in  tlieir  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods.  Yet  church  lands,  in  point  of  tenure,  are  not 
supposed  well  circumstanced  for  improvement.  After  weighing  this 
( which  may  be  perceived  both  in  the  lands  bel<»iging  to  the  pri- 
macy, and  to  the  see  of  Derry ),  I  can  attribute  it  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  clauses  of  toties  quoties  renewals,  which  ascertain,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  actual  occupant  a  permanent  and  secure  intereit 
in  his  native  soil ;  this  cause  is  positive ;  there  is  another,  far  more 
operative,  on  the  negative  side :  church  lands  are  exempt  from  that 
scorn,  mockery,  disgrace,  and  pestilence,  political  and  agricultiiral, 
of  forty-shilling  freeholders  parcelled  through  a  yub-divisional  dia- 
trict  of  vote-patches. 

Qttery  5.  '*  On  the  subject  of  any  delfidency  in  timber  and 
''  plantations,  within  the  estate  of  any  of  the  companies,  what 
''  would  Mr.  Sampson  recommend  to  supply  such' want,  in 
'*  the  manner  most  advantageous  to  the  ownera  of  the  soil, 

'    '*  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  V 

Answer.^lhe  scarcity  of  timber  in  Ireland  has  for  many  jun 
been  matter  of  complaint,  and  has  operated  against  many  kinds  of 
improvement.  Future  prospects  setm  to  warn  us  of  the  duty  of 
planting  forest  and  other  useful  trees.  No  persons  can  do  this  ao 
effectually  as  great  and  wealthy  landlords.  I  therefiore  Jtroo{giy 
recommend  to  all  proprietors  of  high  and  rocky  ^listricta  timt  they 


reseiire  in  their  own  hands  considerable  tracts  of  this  tharacter,  for 
tiie  purpose  of  inclosing  and  planting.  Laying  aside  all  consideration 
of  public  benefit,  (y^^  ^  ^^  happy  to  learn  from  its  many  respectable 
and  intelligent  proprietors,  that  public  benefit  is  with  them  a 
favourite  consideration )  but  if  this  were  not  the  case,  even  in  the  way 
of  private  advantage,  I  know  not  of  any  other  species  of  cultivation 
utiiiich  would  yield  better  returns  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years.  If 
tfie  enclosure  to  be  planted  should  now  be  only  a  rocky  waste,  not 
likely  hereafter  to  be  m^anageable  under  the  plough  or  the  Scythe ; 
in  such  a  case,  the  proceeding  in  this  species  of  improvement,  seems 
still  more  cogently  to  be  advisable ;  for  this  purpose  I  would  recom* 
mend  the  formation  of  nurseries  for  the  sake  of  economy,  iov  the 
naturalising  of  young  trees,  and  also  for  the  supply  of  the  tenantry ; 
all  of  whom  should  be  enjoined  to  plant.  ^ 

We  have  already  found  from  the  report  of  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Scott  of  Willsborbugh,  that  forest  trees,  of  every  variety,  may 
be  successfully  planted  on  the  deepest  quick  bogs ;  and  we  find  in 
&e  psticesses  of  nature  an  exemplificatipn  of  the  same  facts. 

riBog.  is:  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  toil,  because  it  contains  scarcely 
toy  mixture  of  fearths,  that  is  to  sray^  of  decomposed  metals  or  rocks. 
It  might,  with  more  propriety,  be  termed  a  dung-heap,  being  a  mere 
ccmgedes  of  vegetable  matters,  partly  decayed  and  convertible,  by 
feimentation  and  division,  into  food  of  future  plants^  either  by  being 
introduced  itself  into  soils,  or  by  having  its  surface  covered  with  them. 
In  examining  the  section  of  a  defep  low-laying  or  flow  bog,  it  will 
appear  that  the  lowest  strata,  in  contact  with  the  under-soil,  consists 
of  the  minute  vegetables  usually  found  in  woods,  and  their  stratum 
is'k  little  above  the  roots  of  the  lowest  growth  of  timber.  Most 
probably,  these  had  fallen  from  the  trees  or  have  been  the  growth  of 
the  soil,  before  the  fall  of  these  trees  and  before  the  accumulation  of 
water.  When  the  water  was  detained  by  the  fallen  trees  or  by  any 
other  cause,  then  of  course,  aquatic  vegetables  supplanted  those  of 
the  forest ;  and  these  seem  to  be,  to  this  day,  highly  bitumenated, 
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and  to  form  the  blackest,  hardest,  and  most  heating  fires.  Forest  trees 
have  often  taken  root,  probably,  from  the  fall  of  seeds  in  this  second 
stratum,  and  these  again  have  fallen;  and  a  new  process  of  arrested 
water,  bitumenating  the  new  surface,  has  recommenced.  Instances 
of  a  third  growth  of  timber  may  be  found,  the  roots  of  the  upper 
growth  having  penetrated  among  the  branches  of  the  prostrate 
trees  of  the  former  generation.  This  may  take  place  so  often  that; 
on  some  sections,  where  three  successive  growths  of  timber  have  been 
formed,  we  may  measure  stratified  vegetable  matters^  to  the  depth 
of  17  feet  perpendicular. 

In  planting,  as  in  all  other  improvements,  the  steps  preliminary 
and  essential,  are  draining  and  fencing.  It  is  in  vain  to  plant  where 
the  fibrous  root  must  be  rotted  by  stagnant  water.  It  is  equally  in 
vain  to  plant,  where  the  rambling  cattle  of  a  mountain  territory  can 
break  in  and  desolate. 

And  here  I  shall  beg  leave  to  advise,  that  drains,  walls,  and 
other  fences,  should  be  planned  under  the  direction  of  a~  person  com'- 
petent :  in  such  case,  more  than  two  useful  operations  may  be  car- 
ried on  at  once.  The  same  rocks  and  stones  which  encumber  the 
soil,  may  be  buried  in  well  designed  drains,  afterwards  to  be  oovaered 
and  to  become  productive,  and  so  a  perpetual  vent  for  the  waters  will 
be  ensured ;  or  else,  they  may  be  made  into  fences  of  permanent 
strength ;  and  thus  nuisances  apparently  hostile,  by  skill,  are  oon- 
verted  into  auxiliary  benefactors.  I  have  long  been  experimentally 
acquainted  with  all  which  I  here  beg  leave  to  suggest. 

But,  though  these  improvements  should  be  designed  by  a  person 
of  superior  knowledge,  they  can  be  executed  by  the  commonest 
manual  labourer.  I  should  therefore  advise  that  all  such  works  be 
rented  as  piece-work,  to  be  done  by  the  guage  and  estimate ;  jf  dcxie 
by  daily  labour,  the  overseer  must  be  constant  in  attendance  (which^ 
in  things  on  a  great  scale,  would  be  inconvenient).  The  labourer 
himself  would  work  and  gain  less  by  daily  labour,  and  liie  pro* 
prietor  would  undoubtedly  be  liable  to  impositions. 
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The  trees  vrhich  I  recommend  to  be  planted,  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  reared  in  nurseries  congenial  to  their  future  habitations,  and 
should  consist  of  all  the  hardy  sorts,  and  be  adapted  to  the  various 
fjoils.  The  exposures  to  the  north-west  should  be  left  for  young 
cattle  or  sheep. 

Qjuery  6.  "  Mr.  Sampson  will  please  to  mention,  whether  any 
^'  considerable  portion,  exclusive  of  bogs  and  turbaries,  of  the 
'^  estates  belonging  to  any  of  the  companies,  remain  at  present 
^*  in  a  state  of  waste  and  barrenness ;  and  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  please*  to  suggest  any  ideas  which  may  occur  to  him, 
as  likely  to  improve  the  said  waste  and  barren  lands." 

Answer. — In  calculating  on  the  extent  which  is  laid  bare,  at  low 
water,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lough  Foyle,  we  shall  find  that  there 
Is  an  area  of  reclaimable  waste,  containing  in  the  entire,  not  less  than 
i«,ooo  acres,  of  which  5,760  are  opposite  to  the  manor  of  Walworth. 
This  tract  has  been  defined  on  the  map,  and  is  particularly  described 
at  the  103d  page  of  this  work. 

I  have  not  had  experience  sufficient  for  enabling  me  to  form 
any  rational  calculation  of  the  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred,  for 
the  purpose  of  embanking  this.  If  the  enquiry  were  addressed  to 
some  engineer  accustomed  to  such  undertakings,  shewing  the  vast 
area  of  excellent  soils  which  are  discoverable  at  low  water,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Fahan  river  to  the  point  of  Magilligan,  some  satisfac* 
tory  estimate  might  be  made  out.  And  I  think  that  the  reclaiming 
of  such  an  extent  of  fine  soil,  might  be  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the 
^ttentkm  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  the  proprietors. 

The  parties  most  particularly  concerned  in  forwarding  such  an 
undertaking  are  either  the  Iri^h  Society,  or  else  the  proprietors  of 
the  manor  of  Limavady,  Walworth,  the  church  lands  of  F^han-vale, 
part  of  the  manor  of  the  Grocers,  and  the  freehold  of  Doney brewer. 
Nature  seems  to  be  in  process,  however  tardy,  to  make  this  a  second 
Miroe.    In  the  memory  of  man  the  mud  is  raised^  and  consequently 


the  depth  of  water  proportionably  lessened ,  the  growth  of  wrack  or 
fucus  has  commenced  in  some  places.  The  bank  is  carpetted  with 
the  spreading  sward  of  agrostis  maritima,  (or  little  sea  bent  grass.) 
This  plant,  though  diminutive,  affords  sweet  pasture;  it  also  possesses 
a  notable  property  of  bearing  to  be  transplanted,  and  of  extending 
itself  within  the  tide.  I  take  it  to  be  one  of  the  useful  agents  designed 
and  employed  in  the  progress  of  nature,  to  advance  and  retain  her 
vegetable  empire,  and  have  seen  the  experiment  succeed  on  the 
coast  of  Myroe ;  the  transplanting  was  made  to  save  the  interior 
bank  from  mouldering,  by  raising  a  second. 

■  ■  •        ■  ■ 

Query  7.  "  The  bogs  and  turbaries  of  Ireland^  and  particularly 
"  those  of  the  county  of  London-Derry,  being  a  subject  of 
''  great  national  consequence,  and  of  particular  interest  to  aU 
''  the  London  companies,  Mr.  Sampson  will  therefore  please 
''  to  throw  out  such  observations  as  he  may  be  able  ta  reool- 
"  lect  on  this  subject." 

Answer. — There  is  an  extent  of  peat-moss  between  Maghera  and 
Castle^Dawson,  much  greater  than  is  necessary,  at  present,  for  fael. 
This  flat  is  very  reclaimable  for  meadow  and  other  sorts  of  culture,  by 
the  usual  process  of  draining,  paring,  burning,  and  covering  with  com* 
post. .  In  every  part,  drains  are  practicable,  and  earthy  soils  at  hand. 

'The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  flats  along  the  Bann,  and 
elsewhere :  all  of  these  are  to  be  found  exactly  defined  on  the  map. 
Even  where  lime  cannot  be  had,  ashes  can  be  supplied  by  the 
burning  of  their  own  surfaces ;  or  if  too  light  for  produdng  ashes; 
they  may  be  half  charred,  or  scammed.  Few  peat-mpsses  are  sc^dMp^ 
as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  clay,  which  is  the  general  subsqil  <)f  all 
low  flats,  and,se^s  to  have  been  there  decomposed  from  the  andeiit 
strata,  before  th^  peat^-moss  ( growing  out  of  the  decay  of  fioiurae  and 
aquatic  plants)  was  accumulated.  Even  among  rocky  surfaces,  dther 
of  schist  or  basalt,  where  the  moss  is  deepest,  the  daysy  depoats 
have  been  first  detained,  on  the  declivities  of  mountains. 
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But  in  high  situations^  independent  of  cliitiature,  the  soil,  under 
the  moss,  has  become  poor,  by  the  never-ceasing  loss  of  clay  with 
lime  and  other  soluble  materials,  which  are  carried  downward  by 
the  action  of  water.  When,  in  high  climatures,  we  find  ricfh  dells  and 
verdant  holms,  as  if  by  by  enchantment,  along  the  mountain  streanir 
lets;  wet^an  easily  trace  the  cause  of  their  fertility,  by  adverting  to 
the  istill  higher  regions,  of  whose  upland  ^poil  they  have  been  made 
the  depositary. 

As  to  those  peat  mosses,  which  succeed  each  other,  with  only  the 
interval  of  bad  and  rocky  heights,  through  the  interior  of  this  district; 
in  such  situations,  where  they  are  not  of  use  to  the  bleach-gredn  or 
to  the  inhabitants,  for  fuel,  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  deep  levels 
of  moss  would  become  a  more  valuable  arable,  than  most  other  soils 
in  that  district,  and  that  the  rocky  knolls  might  be  advantageously 
covered  with  hardy  trees. 

On  examining  attentively  the  vertical  section  of  a  new  cut  bog,  I 
could  almost  count  the  number  of  annual  deposits  from  the  coarse 
vegetables.  These  are  preserved,  on  account  of  their  strong  texture, 
their  tanning  matter,  and  by  not  having  been  the  food  of  animals. 
One  could  also  enumerate  the  various  vegetables^  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  each  bog.  These  things  are  jnuqh  more  observa- 
ble in  the  hard  mosses  of  mountains,  than  in  the  low  marshy  bogs  ; 
the  latter  having  surfaces  rendered  unequal  by  tufts  or  tummocks, 
and  by  having  been  poached  often  by  the  feet  of  cattle. 

When  you  mean  to  reclaim  a  large  tract  of  waste,  it  should  first 
be  squared,  or  otherwise  laid  out,  into  a  convenient  form  for  sub* 
dividing  into  tenements.  I  would  advise  the  proprietor  to  charge 
himself  with  the  cost  and  management  of  the  great  drains  and  fences^ 
at  least  of  those  composing  the  outline.  Having  then,  according  to 
directions,  examined  the  soils,  they  should  be  characterised  into 
three  distinctions : 

"  1st.  Quality— clayey  bottoms,  abounding  in  bog,  with  limestone 
or  marl  at  hand. 
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dd.  Bogs  in  low  situations,  with  sufficient  fall  for  draining,  with 
clay  bottoms,  not  remote  from  limestone  or  marl. 

3d.  Thin  soils,  interrupted  with  rocks,  or  else  cold  spouty  declivi- 
ties ;  to  these  may  be  added  rugged  moors  in  remote  situations,  as 
to  roads,  limestone,  or  marl. 

The  first  quality  would  make  excellent  arable  :  the  second  would 
become  good  meadow ;  and  the  third  might  be  productive  either  in 
planting  or  burning,  for  rape  and  grasses,  and  in  time  for  cultivaticm 
of  oats,  &c. 

On  this  last  topic,  (the  culture  of  rape,)  I  shall  mention  that, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  other  neighbouring  districts,  the 
highest  heaths  are  annually  burned  for  the  sowing  of  rape,  the  plant 
of  which  is  an  excellent  spring-food  for  the  sheep,  lambs,  &c.  and 
when  afterwards  allowed  to  run  up  for  seed,  is  productive  for  crush- 
mills  to  make  into  oil.  A  market  or  mill  should  be  afforded  and  a 
premium  given,  and  an  example  set,  for  the  encouragement  of  diis 
culture  in  the  wildest  wastes. 

Not  only  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  but  also  with  reference 
to  the  future  welfare  of  manufactures,  the  utmost  oeconomy  in  the 
conservation  of  bogs  should  be  practised ;  and  therefore  no  allot- 
ment of  bog  should  be  made  over  to  tenants,  without  a  clause,  if  not 
for  improvement,  at  least  for  preservation. 

One  of  the  causes  which  hitherto  has  kept  back  even  the  minute 
progress  of  the  poor  man,  in  reclaiming  of  bog,  is  the  gregarious 
disposition  of  the  first  settlers,  and  subsequently,  of  thdr  descen- 
dants. The  few  favourite  acres,  which  first  induced  the  colony,  are 
continually  in  crofting  ground,  that  is,  are  never  laid  out  eitber  in 
grasses  or  lea ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  coarse  grazing  can  be 
had  on  the  heaths,  and  the  families,  crowded  together,  can  neither 
spare  the  potatoes,  the  grain,  the  flax,  nor  the  fodder.  They  are 
ignorant  of  their  own  wealth,  which  lays  in  those  neglected  wastes, 
for,  as  it  has  been  already  said,  bog  is  really  an  inert  dunghill^  lav- 
ishly furnished  to  him,  who  has  the  skill  with  the  means  to  subdue  it 
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For  the  extent  of  other  turbaries,  in  the  lower  districts,  I  refer  to  the 
map,  in  which  they  are  charted.  Much  of  these,  which  are  provin- 
fcially  called  rotten  bog,  is  too  incohesive  to  stand  the  cutting  with 
a  spade,  it  is  therefore  reduced  into  mud,  and  baked  with  hands  into 
turf.  This,  however,  is  so  tedious  and  troublesome  a  process,  and 
there  is  so  scanty  a  supply,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country 
prefer  to  cut  their  fuel  in  the  mountains  even  at  four  or  five  miles 
distance.  However,  this  rotten  bog  affords  a  large  proportion  of 
ashes  for  manure,  and  even  in  an  undecom posed  state,  it  is  a  valuable 
ingredient  in  the  dung-heap  although  it  is  not,  as  yet,  very  skilfully 
managed.  These  low  bogs  are  often  poached  or  cut  into  holes  in 
searching  after  the  logs  of  oak  or  fir,  which  has  been  buried  under 
them.  The  water  lays  in  these  holes  without  any  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant,  to  drain  them;  the  detained  water  spoils  the  banks 
and  the  spread-fields  all  around,  and  disfigures  the, surface.  This, 
with  various  other  wastes  and  neglects,  is  the  more  to  be  reproved, 
on  account  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  this  article  in  the  lowlands, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  supply  from  the  mountains. 

The  turf  of  the  high  lands  is  of  an  excellent  quality  for  fuel  or  for 
manures.  You  may  often  find  the  inhabitant  of  the  low  country 
delving  here  for  his  winters  fire  many  miles  from  his  habitation. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  year  is  consumed  in  preparing  and  drawing 
this  to  his  home.  '  As  nature  as  been  lavish  of  this  boon  there  is 
proportionabl)'  the  greater  waste  in  its  management. 

To  remedy  this,  there  should  be  a  bog-steward,  who  should 
rigourously  enjoin  certain  regulations;  every  season  he  should 
attend  to  lay  off  to  the  tenant  a  due  proportion  of  bank.  The  bank 
should  be  laid  out  in  squares,  and  well  drained ;  the  faces  should 
be  cut  in  right  lines ;  the  parings  of  the  top,  with  the  leavings  of  the 
bott(»n,  should  be  spread  regularly  behind,  as  the  advance  is  made 
forward,  in  cutting  the  perpendicular  of  the  bank. 

These  broken  parts  of  the  turf  should  be  partly  reduced  to  ashes  or 
to  half-charred  coal,  and  then  incorporated  with  the  rest  and  with  the 


soil  beneath  ;  so  that  the  reclaiming,  by  means  of  planting  potatoes 
or  growing  grass-seed,  might  proceed  beneath,  as  the  turf  was  cut 
above.  When  a  platform  of  bog  is  thus  drained  and  squared,  the 
upper  surface  may  easily  become  useful.  If  burned,  then  covered 
with  any  earth  and  lightly  ploughed  again,  or  even  scuffled  or 
raked,  it  will  carry  excellent  rape,  and  after  that  g^ass.  Thus  the 
surface,  the  section,  and  the  subsoil,  might  conduce  together  to  the 
comfort  of  man,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are  mismanaged, 
nearly  unproductive  even  for  the  most  worthless  application. 

Query  8.  ^^  What  size  of  farms  would  Mr.  Sampson  recommend 
''  as  best  suited  to  the  ccmdidon  of  the  tenants  ?  And  what 
'^  hope  would  there  be  of  inducing  any  future  settlers  to 
'^  colonise  waste  grounds  on  an  improved  and  enlarged  system 
"  of  cultivation  ?" 

Answer.^^To  adjust  the  size  of  farms  involves  various  omsideraF- 
tions.  In  general,  there  can  be  no  better  rule  than  that  of  extending 
the  holdings  according  the  state  of  the  country,  considered  together 
with  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  the  candidate ;  and,  therefore, 
much  must  depend  on  the  judgment  of  a  local,  a  judidoiis,  and  a 
confidential  agent.  If  you  wish  for  manufacturers,  particulaily 
weavers,  I  have  many  reasons  for  thinking  they  never  should  possess 
more  land  than  themselves  and  families  could  well  occupy,  at  leisure 
times,  rather  as  a  garden  than  as  a  farm,  in  the  culture  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  clover,  or  other  green  crops.  This  not  to  exceed  a  garden 
of  one  acre.  But  if  you  wish  for  farmers,  then  the  farm  should 
extend  from  so  to  aoo  acres  according  to  the  capital,  skill,  and 
enterprize,  of  the  undertaker. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  recommend  any  project  which  might 
be  an  harsh  encroachment  upon  the  poor  man  already  settled  on  a  few 
acres.  We  must  not,  like  Procustes,  strain  our  people  to  a  dispro- 
portioned  bed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  endeavour  to  measure 
the  bed  according  to  the  growth  of  our  people.    Nevertheless,  tliey 
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who  have  had  the  means  of  being  well  adviaed,  and  of  Garrymg  good 
advice  into  execution,  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  attempt  at 
introducing  a  wiser,  and  therefore  eventually,  a  better  allotment  of 
territory  than  they  may  have  found  (as  in  the  present  instance,)  ori- 
ginating  in  casualty,  and  perpetuated  through  imbedlity. 

Wherever  there  exists  a  population  already  settled  with  any  pro- 
spect of  comfort,  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  that  they  should  be  dis- 
turbed ;  but  wherever  a  district  is  to  be  allocated  anew,  while  it  is 
yet  in  the  power  of  the  landlords,  without  violence  to  the  comforts 
or  to  tbe{NreJQdioes  of  any  settlers ;  in  every  such  case,  according  to 
my  conviction,  the  territory  should  be  laid  out^  in  such  allotments 
at  would  suit  a  cultivator,  whose  skill  and  capital  might  enable  him 
to  lead  forward  the  tillage  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  question  whether  this  country,  considered  with  regard 
to  its  staple  manufacture,  is  not  in  a  better  state,  when  divided  into 
small  farms  for  the  accommodation  of  weavers,  than  If  it  were 
occupied  by  real  agriculturists,  it  may  be  affirmed,  in  the  abstract, 
that  whatever  will  promote  agriculture,  will  tend  to  cheapen  thi 
rates  of  provisicms ;  and  whatever  will  aflbrd  an  undisturbed  atten- 
tion to  any  art  or  trade,  must  bring  to  the  artist  or  tradesmen 
the  kicreased  means  of  supplying  his  wants.  If  the  weavers  were 
settled,  in  healthy  villages,  with  just  as  much  land  as  would  give 
^m  exercise  and  recreaticm  in  the  employment  of  the  spade 
alone,  without  the  anxieties  and  distresses  incident  to  the  wretched 
people,  called  little  farmers,  I  really  think  their  condition  would  be 
improved,  both  as  to  their  own  po-sonal  health  and  the  product  of 
labour. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  is  the  poor  tradesman,  without  land,  to  supply 
milk  to  his  children  ^  I  answer,  the  fact  is,  that  the  children  of  every 
tradesman  patch-holder,  under  the  present  system,  are  without  milk 
many  mcmths,  and  have  not  a  plentiful  supply  any  single  month  in 
the  year.  His  cow  is  starved  in  summer,  whether  on  his  own  scrap  of 
bare  lea^  or  on  that  of  the  next  farmer ;  m  winter,  the  same  cow, 
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fed  on  straw,  gives  a  poor  supply;  and,  in  spring,  there  is  no  milk 
whatever.  Besides,  if  any  accident  happens  to  the  cow,  how  great, 
perhaps  how  irretrievable,  the  loss  ! 

If  landlords  would  fix  on  suitable  parts  of  their  estates  for  the 
erection  of  manufacturing  hamlets,  and  if  at  a  certain  distance  around 
these  hamlets  the  lands  were  let,  no  longer  to  patchers,  who  eat  up 
twice  as  much  at  least  as  they  can  produce,  and  who  can  never 
supply  any  thing  to  the  market  for  the  sustenance  of  a  neigh* 
hour;  if  on  the  contrary,  the  farms  were  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  the  landholder  able  to  afford  abundance  beyond  the 
necessities  of  his  own  household^n  such  case,  I  think  the  conditicm 
both  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  cultivator,  and  of  the  whole 
community  around,  would  be  materially  improved. 

Several  small  townships  might  be  allotted  in  each  proportion, 
where  turf  and  water,  were  abundant;  all  other  districts  should, 
in  preference,  afford  scope  for  the  agriculturists  on  a  greater  scale. 
Much  of  this  distribution  must  rest  on  localities,  much  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superintendant. 

It  would  also  tend  to  the  success  of  such  improvement,  if  the 
proprietor,  after  having  built  his  little  manufacturing  villages,  would 
take  into  his  own  management  for  a  few  years,  a  farm  in  the  neighr 
bourhood.  Precept  is  good — example  better,  I  well .  know,  that 
many  will  sneer,  and  say,  *'  this  indeed  would  be  an  hardship  cm  the 
landlords." — Let  them  consider  how  many  hardships  are  willingly 
undergone  to  learn  the  arts  of  destruction ;  and  let  them  not  call  to 
question  a  little  labour,  in  teaching  the  means  of  comfort,  to  tbdr 
fellow  creatures. 

The  regulations,  respecting  agriculture,  which  strike  me  as  likely 
to  promote  these  objects,  are  as  follow :-~ Well-adapted  rotations  of 
crops,  which  would  ensure  the  keeping  of  stock,  especially  for  the 
dairy,  should  be  peremptorily  enjoined.  In  good  soils,  red  clover 
should  be  sown  with  every  crop  of  barley  or  wheat ;  white  clover 
or  grasses,  with  each  crop  of  oats.     Turnips  (yellow  especially) 
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ruta-baga,  borecole,  or  mangel- wurtzel,  should  be  enjoined^  under 
the  joint  sanction  of  premium  and  penalty. 

And  here  again,  I  know  that  many  will  say,  "  You  never  can 
bring  ignorant  and  obstinate  countrymen  to  come  up  to  these  fine 
injunctions ; — say  what  you  will,  they  will  stick  to  their  old  habits  ; 
such  things  are  well  enough  to  be  written  by  speculative  men,  who 
know  nothing  of  country  affairs.  They  may  do  well  enough  as 
visions,  but  will  never  take  effect  in  reality." 

Such  has  ever  been  the  contumely  with  which  the  sceptical  and 
the  indolent,  full  as  much  as  the  prejudiced  and  the  malevolent,  have 
endeavoured,  at  all  times,  to  abash  every  attempt  at  improvement. 
But  it  would  better  become  these  men,  to  try  the  experiment,  whe- 
ther the  thing  is  good  to  be  done  ?  whether  what  is  good  is  practi- 
cable }  and  if  good  and  practicable,  let  them  shew  an  example  of 
readiness,  and  not  of  resistance,  in  that  which  may  benefit  mankind. 

As  to  the  prospect  of  inducing  settlers  to  pass  over  into  vacant 
farms,  hereafter  to  be  laid  out  in  the  unreclaimed  parts,  I  am  well 
persuaded  that,  with  due  encouragement,  good  tenants  might  be 
easily  had.  Many  industrious  farmers  are  now  at  a  loss,  in  the  over- 
peopled parts  of  the  country,  as  to  settlements  for  themselves,  and 
more  are  in  the  same  anxiety  for  their  sons.  The  low  lands,  espe- 
cially near  towns,  or  even  the  long  settled  hamlets,  are  sub-divided 
to  excess.  Supposing  the  first  heavy  work  of  draining  and  fencing 
to  be  done ;  and  still  more,  supposing  habitations  to  be  ready  for  their 
reception,  I  am  convinced  that  a  general  spirit  of  colonising  the 
waste  lands  would  spring  up  among  the  young  and  laborious; 
and  even  heads  of  families  who  had  acquired  some  property,  in 
stock  and  money,  by  domestic  industry,  without  having  sufficient 
land,would  prefer  the  passing  over  a  neighbouring  mountain,  in  com- 
pany with  their  comrades,  towards  a  fixed  and  prepared  abode,  to  the 
search  after  a  precarious  settlement,  through  the  expenses  and  dan- 
gers of  a  passage,  to  such  an  America  as  is  now  offered  to  their 
prospects. 
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Query  g.  **  What  buildings  ( such  as  mills,  8tc. )  would  be 
*'  necessary  to  have  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors, 
**  with  a  view  to  their  own,  and  to  the  public  advantage  ? 

Answer. — I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  there  are  many  duties  of  great 
importance  which  appertain  to  proprietors  on  this  subject. 

Flour-mills  have  arisen,  common  grist-mills  are  abundant,  flax- 
mills  find  their  own  sites,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
Merely  to  comply  with  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  tenantry,  in  per- 
mitting and  encouraging  such  erections,  and  in  giving  direction  that 
they  should  be  constructed  on  the  improved  models,  is  all  that  occurs 
as  a  requisite,  in  such  instances,  on  the  part  of  a  landlord.  To  let  ma- 
nufacture, commerce,  and  rural  accommodation,  feel  their  own  cur- 
rent, and  settle  on  their  own  level,  is,  according  to  my  view,  a  wise 
procedure.  When  any  thing  is  going  on  well,  there  is  no  need  of 
interference ;  and  too  much  legislation  produces  a  perplexed  code. 
"  Laissez  aller  les  choses,"  (let  things  follow  their  own  train),  was 
the  maxim  of  the  great  statistical  minister  of  France. 

But  although  it  is  true  that  proprietors  need  not  interfere  with  old 
establishments,  which  are  already  in  useful  operation ;  yet  it  may 
become  a  necessary  duty  to  the  public ;  and  to  themselves  it  may  be 
the  source  of  great  future  advantage ;  if  landlords  would  occasionally 
originate  and  carry  into  eflfect,  new  improvements  which,  unless 
under  their  protection,  could  not  be  introduced  with  any  hope  of 
success. 

It  is  in  this  pdint  of  view,  that  I  have  here  recalled  certain  reflec- 
tions, which  had  often  before  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  when  casting 
a  view  over  the  vast  wildernesses  of  barren  heaths,  which  spread 
over  our  mountains. 

If  crush-mills  were  erected  in  suitable  places,  ( say  one  on  each 
great  estate, )  and  if  a  person  conversant  in  the  direction  of  the  need- 
ful management  were  appointed,  for  a  few  years,  to  superintend  the 
cultivation,  the  process,  and  the  markets,  it  appears  to  me,  that  such 
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an  establishment  would  be  the  mean,  whereby  innumerable  acres  of 
waste  mottntain,  might  be  reclaimed. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  rape  is  doubly  valuable,  as 
yielding  spring  food  for  cattle,  and  seed  for  the  oil-miils.  The  pro- 
OMding  which  is  here  suggested,  is  by  no  means  theoretical.  In 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  other  counties,  the  culture  of  this 
useful  <^op  has  been  introdueed,  by  means  of  the  building  of  mills ; 
ind  thus,  thousands  of  acres  of  brown  heath  have  been  converted 
wtto  green  and  yellow  lawns  of  productive  and  profitable  tilth. 

To  efiect  all  these  purposes,  attention  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
paid  to  the  procuring  a  due  proportion  of  the  public  money  from 
g^nd  juries,  for  roads,  to  carry  this  culture  and  commerce  into  the 
remoter  mountains.  The  application  of  the  public  purse  to  public 
improVi^iients,  of  this  character,  is  upright,  and  fair.  There  is  no  tax 
which  has  been,  or  which  might  be  hereafter  made,  more  useful  in  its 
apjpdicaticm,  for  the  improvement  of  our  mountainous  regions.  Be* 
s^les  that  it  enables  the  proprietors  to  derive  assistance  from  a  gene- 
ral fund,  allotted  to  general  improvement,  it  is  to  be  considered  also 
that  the  money  levied  for  such  purposes,  reverts  into  the  hands  of 
the  laborious  poor ;  and  is  not  therefore  ( like  the  rents  in  too  many 
instances)  carried  away  from  a  starving  tenantry.  And  here  again  I 
feel  myself  called  on  to  exclaim  against  the  absentee : 
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To  the  cesses  for  public  highways,  he  does  not  contribute  a  single 
shilling.  If  ever  he  deigns  to  visit  his  estates,  he  drives  his  caiTiage 
over  roads  made  out  of  the  pockets,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  tenants. 
This  also  is  a  sore  evil  and  an  unpardonable  exemption.  Would  it 
not  be  equitable  that  grand-juries  should  be  empowered  and  enjoined, 
Jirst  to  applot  a  due  proportion  of  the  county  assessment,  upon  the 
proprietors,  and  afterwards  to  call  upon  the  occupiers,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  ? 
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Query  lo.  "  What  would  Mr.  Sampson  consider  to  be  the  duty 
"  of  the  companies  on  the  subject  of  educating  the  poorer 
"  ranks  of  their  tenants  in  Ireland,  with  a  general  view  to 
'^  promote  Christian  knowledge,  good  morals,  and  industrious 
"  habits  of  life  ?" 

Answer.  —  This  is  indeed  a  momentous  subject ;  the  want  of 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  cultivation  in  Ireland  is  deplorable ;  it 
is  the  source  of  many  of  her  mischiefs  and  misfortunes.  To  supply 
education  in  other  countries  needs  only  a  liberal  patronage;  but  in 
Ireland,  on  account  of  the  jar  of  religious  animosities  (if  it  be  not 
blasphemy  to  use  the  phrase ),  it  requires  the  management  of  a  delicate 
hand. 

There  are  already  established  several  good  models  of  poor-schools ; 
and  there  have  been  many  excellent  tracts  written  on  the  subject  of 
public  institutions,  for  the  general  education  of  those  of  the  lower 
ranks  in  society,  it  seems  therefore  unnecessary,  at  this  place,  to 
enter  into  any  minute  disquisition,  on  these  particulars. 

To  extend  the  growth  of  those  seminaries  which  have  almdy 
taken  root — to  plant  others  where  they  are  most  to  be  desired— to 
provide  good  plans,  good  masters,  and  good  books — infusing  into 
the  hearts  of  the  rising  generation  the  sweets  of  religion,  and  mitH 
gating  the  bitterness  of  sectarism — remembering  always  that,  though 
it  has  not  been  the  will  of  God  that,  there  should  be  ''  one  fold 
as  there  is  but  one  shepherd ;"  at  least,  it  is  the  test  of  Christ's  reli- 
gion— "  hereby  shall  ye  know  whether  ye  are  my  disciples— 4f  ye 
love  one  another." 

The  more  we  contemplate  the  vast  utilities  which  are  at  stake,  in  the 
practical  commencement  of  well-meant  theories;  the  more  we  reflect 
on  the  incalculable  benefits  which  may  follow,  by  imitation  on  the 
part  of  others,  in  the  train  of  one  good  and  successful  example ;  the 
more  we  call  to  mind,  how  great  results  have  been  efllected  from 
causes,  at  first  sight  apparently  inadequate; — whoever  reflects  in  this 
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manner  will  share  in  the  anxious  hopes,  for  the  realisation  of  a 
general  and  enlightened  project  of  national  instruction.  And  here 
I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  my  native  county,  that  gentlemen,  who 
may  have  it  in  their  power,  have  also  had  the  disposition,  to  think 
and  enquire,  on  a  subject,  which  should  be  kept  unremittingly  in 
mind,  as  among  the  highest  of  public  duties,  whether  it  be  considered 
in  a  pious,  a  political,  or  a  social  point  of  view. 

In  regard  to  the  poorer  classes  ; — let  us  then  look  forward,  without 
despair,  to  the  substitution  of  a  rising  generation,  religiously  in- 
structed in  their  duties  toward  God  and  toward  man  ; — let  us,  at  the 
same  time,  look  forward  to  the  fixation  in  the  soil,  of  a  moral,  in- 
dustrious, and  substantial  yeomanry,  who  will  be  improving  culti- 
vators, solvent  tenants,  loyal  subjects,  moral  agents,  and  instructed 
Christians.  You,  Gentlemen,  who  have  required  these  answers  at 
my  hands,  remember  yourselves,  that  on  you  depends  (and  that  in 
no  small  measure)  the  hope  of  these  accomplishments. 

CONCLUSION. 

And  now,  under  the  favour  of  Providence,  as  I  humbly  trust,  a 
long  and  laborious  work  has  been  brought  to  its  conclusion.  No 
man  can  justly  say,  that  aught  has  been  suppressed  through  fear ; 
neither  can  any  truly  assert,  that  aught  has  been  uttered  through 
favour. 

In  the  progress  of  this  undertaking,  what  have  been  the  difficulties 
and  privations,  which  may  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  unassisted 
individual,  is  a  question  of  little  import  to  the  public :  as  little  shall 
it  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  author,  if  it  shall  please  God  that  his 
labours  have  not  been  in  vain,  for  the  just  information  of  those  who 
have  honoured  him  by  their  attentions,  and  for  the  good  of  that 
country  which  is  dear  to  his  heart. 

FINIS. 
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